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A  fflSTORY  OF  PARTHLL 


CHAPTER  L 


Cfeography  of  Parthia  Proper.    Charcuster  of  the  Region, 
Climate,    Character  of  the  Bwrrounding  Countries, 

The  broad  tract  of  desert  which,  eastward  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  extends  from  the  Moughojar  hills  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  a 
distance  of  above  1500  miles,  is  interrupted  about  midway  by 
a  strip  of  territory  possessing  features  of  much  beauty  and 
attraction.  This  strip,  narrow  compared  to  the  desert  on 
either  side  of  it,  is  yet,  looked  at  by  itself,  a  region  of  no  incon- 
siderable dimensions,  extending,  as  it  does  from  east  to  west,^ 
a  distance  of  320,  and  from  north  to  south  of  nearly  200  miles. 
The  moimtain  chain,  which  running  southward  of  the  Cas- 
pian, skirts  the  greai;  plateau  of  Iran,  or  Persia,  on  the  north, 
broadens  out,  after  it  passes  the  south-eastern  comer  of  the 
sea,  into  a  valuable  and  productive  mountain-region.  Four  or 
five  distinct  ranges'  here  run  parallel  to  one  another,  having 
between  them  latitudinal  valleys,  with  glens  transverse  to 
their  courses.  The  sides  of  the  valleys  are  often  well  wooded  ;• 
the  flat  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  liills  is  fertile;  water  abounds ; 
r  and  the  streams  gradually  collect  into  rivers  of  a  considerable 
size. 

The  fertile  territory  in  this  quarter  is  further  increased  by  the 
extension  of  cultivation  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  base 
I  of  the  most  southern  of  the  ranges,  in  the  direction  of  the  Great 
Iranic  desert.  The  mountains  send  down  a  number  of  small 
streams  towards  the  south ;  and  the  water  of  these,  judiciously 
husbanded  by  means  of  reservoirs  and  kanatSj  is  capable  of 
spreading  fertility  over  a  broad  belt  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  ;* 
which,  left  to  nature,  would  be  almost  as  barren  as  the  desert 
itself,  into  which  it  would,  in  fact,  be  absorbed. 

It  was  undoubtedly  in  tlie  region  which  has  been  thus  briefly 
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described  that  the  ancient  borne  of  the  Parthiacs  lay.  Id 
this  neighborhood  alone  are  found  the  geographic  names 
which  tbe  most  ancient  writers  who  mention  the  Farthians 
connect  with  them,'  Here  evidently  the  Parthians  were  set- 
tled* at  the  time  when  Alexander  the  Great  overran  the  East, 
and  flrat  made  the  Qreeka  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  Par- 
thian name  and  territory.  Here,  lastly,  in  the  time  of  tbe 
highest  Parthian  splendor  and  prosperity,  did  a  province  (^ 
the  Empire  retain  the  name  of  P&rtbyene,  or  Partbia  Proper;' 
and  here,  also,  in  their  palmiest  days,  did  the  Parthian  Icings 
continue  to  have  a  capital  aud  a  rcBidence.' 

Farthia  Pixiper,  bowover,  was  at  no  time  coextensive  with 
the  region  described.  A  portion  of  that  region  formed  the 
district  called  Hyrcania;  and  it  is  not  altogether  easy  to  deter- 
mine what  were  the  limits  between  the  two.  The  evidoDCe 
goes,  on  the  whole,  to  show  that,  while  Hyrcania  lay  towards 
tbe  west  and  north,  tbe  Parthian  country  was  that  towards 
the  eoutb  and  east,'  the  valleys  of  the  Ettrek  and  Ourgban 
constituting  tbe  main  portions  of  the  former,  while  the  tracts 
east  and  south  of  those  valleys,  as  far  as  the  sixty -first  degree 
of  E.  longitude,  constituted  the  latter. 

If  tbe  limits  of  Poj-thia  Proper  be  thus  defined,  it  will  have 
nearly  corresponded  to  the  modem  Persian  province  of  Khora- 
son.  It  will  baye  extended  from  about  Damaghan  (long. 
64°  100  upon  tbe  west, "to  the  Heri-rud  upon  the  east,  and 
have  comprised  tbe  modern  districts  of  Dainaghan,  Shnh-rud, 
Sebzawar,  Nisbapur,  Meebcd,  Shebri-No,  and  Tersbeez.  Its 
length  from  east  to  west  will  have  been  about  300  miles,  and 
it«  average  width  about  100  or  120.  It  will  have  contained  an 
area  of  about  33,000  square  miles,  being  thus  about  equal  in 
size  to  Ireland,  Bavaria,  or  St.  Domingo. 

Tbe  character  of  tbe  district  has  been  already  stated  in 

general  terms;    hut  some  further  particulars  may  now  be 

added.     It  consists,  in  the  first  place,  of  a  mountain  and  a 

plain  region— the  mountain  region  lying  towards  tbe  north 

and  tbe  plain  region  towards  the  south.     Tbe  mountain  ref;ion 

is  composed  of  three  main  ranges,  the  Damao-i-Koh,  or  Hills 

of  the  Em^is,"  upon  the  north,  etirting  the  great  desert  of 

Kharesm,  the  Alatogb  and  Meerabee  mountains  in  tbe  centre; 

.md  the  Ja^etai  or  DJuvein  range,  upon  the  south,  which 

i  May  be  regarded  aa  continued  in  the  hills  above  Tersbeez  and 

■■Up^    The  three  ranges  are  parallel,  running  east  and  west, 

^^^HrtUl  an  inclination,  more  or  less  strong,  to  the  north  of 
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west  and  the  south  of  east.    The  northern  and  central  ranges 

are  connected  by  a  water-shed,  which  runs  nearly  east  and 

west,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Kooshan,  and  separates  the  head 

streams  of  the  Ettrek  from  those  of  the  Meshed  river.    The 

central  and  southern  ranges  are  connected  by  a  more  decided 

moimtain  Hne,  a  transverse  ridge  which  runs  nearly  north  and 

south,  dividing  between  the  waters  that  flow  westwcuxl  into 

the  Gurghan,  and  those  which  form  the  river  of  Nishapur. 

This  conformation  of  the  mountains  leaves  between  the  ranges 

three  principal  valleys,  the  valley  of  Meshed  towards  tho 

south-east,  between  the  Kiurdish  range  and  the  Alatagh  and 

Meerabee;  that  of  Miyanabad  towards  the  west,  between  the 

Alatagh  and  the  Jaghetai;  and  that  of  Nishapur  towards  the 

south,  between  the  eastern  end  of  the  Jaghetai  and  the  western 

flank  of  the  Meerabee.    As  the  valleys  are  three  in  number, 

00  likewise  are  the  rivers,  which  are  known  respectively  as  the 

Tejend,  or  river  of  Meshed,  the  river  of  Nishapur,  and  the 

river  of  Miyanabad. " 

The  Tejend,  which  is  the  principal  stream  of  tho  three,  rises 
from  several  sources  in  the  hills  south  of  Kooshan,  and  flows 
with  a  south-easterly  course  down  the  valley  of  Meshed,  re- 
ceiving numerous  tributaries  from  both  sides,"  until  it  reaches 
that  city,  when  it  bends  eastward,  and,  finding  a  way  through 
the  Kurdish  range,  joins  the  course  of  the  Hori-rud,  about 
long.  61°  10'.  Here  its  direction  is  completely  changed.  Turn- 
ing at  an  angle,  which  is  slightly  acute,  it  proceeds  to  flow  to 
the  west  of  north,  along  the  northern  base  of  the  Kurdish 
range,  from  which  it  receives  numerous  small  streams,  till  it 
ends  finally  in  a  large  swamp  or  marsh,  in  lat.  39°,  long.  57**, 
nearly. "  The  entire  length  of  the  stream,  including  only  main 
windings,  is  about  475  miles.  In  its  later  course,  however,  it 
is  often  almost  dry,  tho  greater  portion  of  tho  water  being 
consumed  in  irrigation  in  the  neighborhood  of  Meshed. 

The  river  of  Nishapur  is  fonnod  by  numerous  small  streams, 
which  descend  from  the  mountains  that  on  three  sides  inclose 
that  city.  Its  water  is  at  tiiiios  wholly  consumed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  i)lain;  but  tlio  natural  course  may  be  traced, 
nmning  in  a  southerly  and  south-westerly  direction,  until  it 
debouches  from  the  hills  in  the  vicinitv  of  Tershecz. 

The  Miyanabad  stream  is  believed  to  bo  a  tributary  of  the 
Gurghan.  It  rises  from  several  sources  in  the  transverse 
range  joining  the  Alatagh  to  the  Jaghetai,  tho  streams  from 
which  all  flow  westward  in  narrow  vallej's,  uniting  about 
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long.  57^  35'.  The  course  of  the  river  from  this  point  to  Fi- 
peme  has  not  been  traced,  but  it  is  believed  to  run  in  a  general 
westerly  direction  along  the  southern  base  of  the  Alatagh,  and 
to  form  a  junction  with  the  Gurghan  a  little  below  the  ruins 
of  the  same  name.  Its  length  to  this  point  is  probably  about 
j^  miles. 

The  elevation  of  the  mountain  chains  is  not  great.  No  very 
remarkable  peaks  occur  in  them;  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  anywhere  attain  a  height  of  above  6000  feet. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  barren  and  rugged,  very  scantily 
supplied  with  timber,^*  and  only  in  places  capable  of  furnish- 
ing a  tolerable  pasturage  to  flocks  and  herds.  The  valleys,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  rich  and  fertile  in  the  extreme;  that  of 
Meshed,  which  extends  a  distance  of  above  a  hundred  miles 
from  north-west  to  south-east,  and  is  from  twenty  to  thirty 
miles  broad,  has  almost  everywhere  a  good  and  deep  soil,^*  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  water,  and  yields  a  plentiful  return 
even  to  the  simplest  and  most  primitive  cultivation.  The 
plain  about  Nishapur,  which  is  in  length  from  eighty  to  ninety 
miles,  and  in  width  from  forty  to  sixty,  boasts  a  still  greater 
fertihty." 

The  flat  country  along  the  southern  base  of  the  mountains 
which  ancient  writers  regard  as  Parthia,  par  eocceUencef^*  is  e 
strip  of  territory  about  300  miles  long,  varying  in  width  ae 
cording  to  the  labor  and  the  skiU  applied  by  its  inhabitants  tc 
the  perfecting  of  a  system  of  irrigation.  At  present  the 
kanatSy  or  underground  water-courses,  are  seldom,  carried  to  a 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile  or  two  from  the  foot  of  the  hills ; 
but  it  is  thought  that  anciently  the  cultivation  was  extended 
considerably  further.  Ruined  cities  dispersed  throughout  the 
tract "  sufliciently  indicate  its  capabilities,  and  in  a  few  places 
where  much  attention  is  paid  to  agriculture  the  results  are 
such  as  to  imply  that  the  soil  is  moi*e  than  ordinarily  produc- 
tive." The  salt  desert  lies,  however,  in  most  places  within  ten 
or  fifteen  miles  of  the  hills;  and  beyond  this  distance  it  is 
obviously  impossible  that  the  *  *  Atak"  or  ' '  Skirt "  should  at  any 
time  have  been  inhabited.^* 

It  is  evident  that  the  entire  tract  above  described  must  have 
been  at  all  times  a  valuable  and  much  coveted  re^on.  Oom> 
pared  with  the  arid  and  inhospitable  deserts  which  adjoin  it 
npoa  the  north  and  south,  Khorasan,  tilie  ancient  Parthia  and 
Hyrcania,  is  a  terrestrial  Paradise.  Parthia,  though  scantily 
^'*  still  produces  in  places  the  pine,  the  walnut,  the 
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Bfcamoro,  the  aih,  the  poplacr,  the  willow,  the  vine,  the  mul- 
berry, the  apricot,  and  niunerous  other  fruit  trees."'  Saffron, 
aaafoBtida,  and  the  giun  ammoniac  plant,  are  indigenous  in 
parts  oi  it**  Much  of  the  soil  is  suited  for  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,  barley,  and  cotton.'*  The  ordinary  return  upon  wheat 
and  barley  is  reckoned  at  ten  for  one.*'  Gkune  abounds  in 
the  mountains,  smd  fish  in  the  underground  waterKiourses." 
Anions  the  mineral  treasures  of  the  region  may  be  cniunerated 
ct^yper,  Itad,  iron,  salt,**  and  one  of  the  most  exquisite  of  gems, 
file  turquoise.**  This  gem  does  not  axipear  to  be  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers;  but  it  is  so  easily  obtainable  that  we  can 
Bcarcely  suppose  it  was  not  known  from  very  ancient  times. 

The  severity  of  the  climate  of  Parthia  is  strongly  stated  by 
Justm.**  According  to  modem  travellers,  the  winters,  though 
jirotracted,  are  not  very  inclement,  the  thermometer  rarely 
finking  below  ten  or  eleven  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  during  the 
nights,*^  and  durmg  the  daytime  rising,  even  in  December  and 
January,**  to  40*  or  50**.  The  cold  weather,  however,  which 
commences  about  October,  continues  till  nearly  the  end  of 
March,  when  storms  of  sleet  and  hail  are  common."  Much 
snow  falls  in  the  earlier  portion  of  tbe  winter,  and  the  valleys 
are  scarcely  clear  of  it  tUl  March.  On  the  mountains  it  re- 
mains much  longer,  and  forms  the  chief  source  of  supply  to 
the  rivers  during  the  spring  and  the  early  summer  time.  In 
sammer  the  heat  is  considerable,  more  especially  in  the  region 
known  as  the  **  Atak; "  and  here,  too,  the  unwholesome  wind, 
which  blows  from  the  southern  desert,  is  felt  from  time  to 
time  as  a  terrible  scourge.*^  But  in  the  upland  country  the 
heat  is  at  no  time  very  intense,  and  the  natives  boast  that  they 
are  not  compelled  by  it  to  sleep  on  their  house-tops  during 
more  than  one  month  in  tbe  year.'* 

The  countries  by  which  Parthia  Proper  was  bounded  wore 
the  following:  Chorasmia,  Margiana,  Aria,  Sarangia,  Sagartia, 
and  Hyrcania. 

Chorasmia  lay  upon  the  north,  consisting  of  the  low  tract 
between  the  most  northerly  of  the  Parthian  moimtain  chains 
and  the  old  course  of  the  Oxiis.  This  region,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  an  arid  and  inhospitable  desert,"  can  at  no  time  have 
maintained  more  than  a  sparse  and  scanty  population.  The 
Turkoman  tribes  which  at  the  present  day  roam  over  the  waste, 
feeding*  their  flocks  and  herds  nltemately  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oxus  and  the  Tejend,  or  finding  a  bare  subsistence  for  them 
about  the  ponds  and  pools  left  by  the  winter  rains,  represent,  it 
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>  T-- V.b-  \  -w^Th  5ii35cient  faithfulness,  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
-^h  -  -rh-'iTvver  :roir  ra.^.  must  always  have  been  nomads,  and 
V.:.  r.:  v^r  ii.kT't  oxv.v-oded  a  few  hundred  thousands. ''  On  this 
>:  ■  :^.r:hL»  nv.:>:  alwr.ys  have  Ixvn  tolerably  safe  from  at- 
-^  v^.  -.in'osji  iht- 0:5-0xianum  tribes  wore  reinforced,  as  they 
<  -.  .  ::r.:o>  v.  ore.  l-y  h.^rdes  from  beyond  tlie  river. 

.T-  :h *  r.:r.ht\\.<t  was  MargLina,  sometinies  regarded  as  a 

■*  •.:r.:ry  ry  ::<cl:.  <o!Uetimes  reckoned  a  mere  district  of  Bac- 

•  --..'1.  •■    This  '^".is  I  ho  tr.\ot  of  fertile  land  upon  the  Murg-ab,  or 

v.:;- r.:  >L\r>r.:<  r.wr.  wbioh  is  known  among  modems  as  the 

'..>:7.v-:     :"  Mvrv.    Tiio  Miir^-ab  is  a  stream  flowing  from  the 

-   •;^.'  ^':  :'r,o  i'an  :v\:i:is;is,  m  a  direction  which  is  a  little  east 

:  :  .-nl: ;  ::  ^:-.  Ix  v*.hi\-  irv-m  tlie  mountains  in  about  lat.  36*"  25', 

:;v:   :h::;>:  :::.ik..:!    ::s  w:iy  through   the   desert.    Before  it 

r.\.,".:;^  >.t  .v.  ::  :>  tvchty  yanls  wide  and  five  feet  deep,"  thus 

.v.r;. .::,:  .*.  v.i>:  Iwiy  of  water.    By  a  judicious  use  of  dykes 

.v.: ".  ,\u::il>.  :1*.:>  iiTtilizing  fluid  was  in  ancient  times  carried  to 

..  .-.i^Mv.iv  of  iiii'iv  than  twenty-five  miles  from  the  natural 

»\  ;;>x*  yi  tho  rivor:  and  by  these  means  an  oasis  was  created 

«:::;  a  .irvtnnlVri'ULV  of  above  170,  and  consequently  a  diame- 

u  r  .>:  alx^vc  titty  r.iiU^s.*'    Tliis  tract,  inclosed  on  every  side  by 

^^j-scTis*  was  among  the  most  fertile  of  iiU  knowTi  n^gions;  it 

'»->  o>;v^'ially  f:imous  for  its  Nines,  which  grew  to  such  a  size 

\\  :\  a  sisvclo  man  t-ouKl  not  encircle  their  stems  with  his  two 

.•.r:'*,s.  and  K^rt*  iUisi*  rs  that  were  a  yai*d  long.*'    Mai-gLina 

:\vf<ss5*t\i.   howevi-r.   as   a    separate   country,   little  military 

sr\'*i»:'.';v  and  it  was  only  as  a  portion  of  some  larger  and  more 

ix  ••  •.\ni>  tv  rritory  that  it  could  become  fomiidable  to  the  Par- 

Sx-.:tli  of  Marjriana.  and  adjf>ining  upon  Parthia  toward  the 
,*^:,  ^xas  \ria,  tbo  trait  which  lies  alK)ut  the  modem  Herat 
:\:'.s  w;',.««  tor  the  im^sl  |>art  a  mountain  region,  very  similar  in 
!  s>;\:uMal  ohanu'ter  to  the  mountainous  portion  of  Parthia,** 
V.;'.  ,*i  v.Muh  sMialliM"  dimensions."  Its  people  were  fairly  war- 
.  x,».  \n\\  I  Mo  rariliia!!  |H»pulation  was  probably  double  or  triple 
:Vv.*  ::';:m«u  r.  and  Tartliia  consequently  liad  but  httle  to  fear 
.:i  ilv.H^r.ui'tor. 

I  I'xMi  \\\c  -^outhrast  Tailhia  was  bonlored  by  Sarangia,  the 
^\-.'.;i:v\  oi  tiu»  Sar.u!i:a\  or  Dnui;:ne.  Tliis  appe<nrs  to  have 
twn  iho  di^rriot  <i>inli  k^^  the  Herat  valley,  reaching  thence  as 
t:\r  as  tlu»  UanuHMi.  or  S*»a  of  Seistan.  It  is  a  country  of  hills 
^,^1  jIH^jih,**  wmIoixhI  by  n  number  of  somewhat  scanty 
^^II^^H|Mdi  flow  Kinith-westward  from  the  Paropamisus  to 
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the  Hamoon.  Its  population  can  never  have  been  great,  and 
they  were  at  no  time  aggreseive  or  enterprising,  so  that  on  this 
aide  also  the  Parthians  were  secure,  and  had  to  deal  with  no 
formidable  neighbor. 

Sagartia  succeeded  to  Sarangia  towards  the  west,  and  bordered 
Farthia  along  almost  the  whole  of  its  southern  frontier.  Ex- 
cepting in  the  vicinity  of  Tebbes  and  Toun"  (lat.  34**,  long.  56"* 
to  58*),  this  district  is  an  absolute  desert,  the  haunt  of  the  ga- 
zelle and  the  wild  ass,"  dry,  saline,  and  totally  devoid  of  vege- 
tation. The  wild  nomads,  who  wandered  over  its  wastes,  ob- 
taining a  scanty  subsistence  by  means  of  the  lasso,*'  were  few 
in  number,**  scattered,  and  probably  divided  by  feuds.  South- 
era  Parthia  might  occasionally  suffer  from  their  raids;  but 
they  were  far  too  weak  to  constitute  a  serious  danger  to  the 
mountain  country. 

I^istly,  towards  the  west  and  the  north-west,  Parthia  was 
bordered  by  Hyrcania,  a  region  geographically  in  the  closest 
connection  with  it,  very  similar  in  general  character,  but  richer, 
wanner,  and  altogether  more  desirable.  Hyrcania  was,  as  al- 
ready observed,*^  the  western  and  north-western  portion  of 
that  broad  mountain  region  which  has  been  described  as  inter- 
vening between  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  the  river 
AriuB,  or  Heri-rud.  It  consisted  mainly  of  the  two  rich  valleys 
of  the  Gurghan  and  Ettrek,  with  the  mountain  chains  inclos- 
ing or  dividing  them.  Here  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills  grow  the 
oak,  the  beech,  the  elm,  the  alder,  the  wild  cherry ;  here  luxu- 
riant vines  spring  from  the  soil  on  every  side,  raising  thcm- 
eelves  aloft  by  the  aid  of  their  stronger  sisters,  and  hanging  in 
wild  festoons  from  tree  to  tree ;  beneath  their  shade  the  ground 
is  covered  with  flowers  of  various  kinds,  primroses,  violets, 
lilies,  hyacinths,  and  others  of  unknown  species;  while  in  the 
flat  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  valleys  are  meadows  of  the  soft- 
est and  the  tenderest  grass,  capable  of  affording  to  numerous 
flocks  and  herds  an  excellent  and  unfailing  pasture.**  Abun- 
dant game  finds  shelter  in  the  forests,*^  while  towards  the 
moutlw  of  the  rivers,  where  the  ground  is  for  the*  most  part 
niai'shy,  Large  herds  of  wild  boar.^  are  frequent ;  a  single  herd 
sometimes  containing  himdreds. "  Altogether  Hyrcania  was  a 
most  productive  and  desirable  country,  capable  of  sustaining  a 
dense  population,  and  well  deserving  Strabo's  description  of  it 
as** highly  favored  of  Heaven/'"  The  area  of  the  country 
w^&^  however,  small  ;**  probably  not  much  exceeding  one  half 
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that  of  Parthia  Proper;  and  thiiB  the  people  were  not  sufficiently 
numerous  to  cause  the  Parthians  much  apprehension. 

The  situation  and  character  of  Parthia  thus,  on  the  whole, 
favored  her  becoming  an  imperial  power.  She  had  aibundant 
resources  within  herself;  she  had  a  territory  d^t  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  hardy  race  of  men;  and  she  had  no  neighbors  of 
sufficient  strength  to  keep  her  down,  when  she  once  developed 
the  desire  to  become  dominant.  Surprise  has  been  expressed 
at  her  rise.^^  But  it  is  perhaps  more  astonishing  that  she 
passed  so  many  centuries  in  obscurity  before  she  became  an 
important  state,  than  that  she  raised  herself  at  last  to  the  first 
position  among  the  Oriental  nations.  Her  ambition  and  her 
material  strength  were  plants  of  slow  growth;  it  took  several 
hundreds  of  years  for  them  to  attain  maturity:  whe'n,  bow- 
ever,  this  point  was  reached,  the  circumstances  of  her  geo- 
graphical position  stood  her  in  good  stead,  and  enabled  her 
rapidly  to  extend  her  way  over  the  greater  portion  of  WesteiXL 


CHAPTER  IL 


Early  notices  of  the  Parthians,  TJicir  Ethnic  character  and 
coniiections.  Their  position  umlcr  tJie  Persian  Moncurchs^ 
from  Cyrus  tJie  Great  to  Darius  III.    {Codomannus.) 

Uapemw  Y^i'oc  Zcvducoi^.— Arrian,  Fr.  1. 

• 

The  Parthians  do  not  appear  in  history  until  a  comi)aratively 
recent  pcnod.  Their  name  occurs  nowhere  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scnptures.  They  obtain  no  mention  in  the  Zendavesta. 
The  AsHyrion  Inscriptions  are  wholly  silent  concerning  them. 
It  is  not  until  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  that  we  have  trust- 
worthy evidence  of  their  existence  as  a  distinct  people.^  In 
the  inscriptions  of  this  king  wo  find  their  country  included 
under  the  niune  of  Parthva  or  Parthiva  among  the  provinces 
of  the  rorsijin  Einpu*e,  joined  in  two  places  with  Sarangia, 
▲riUi  OhonuttnUi.  l>aetria,  and  Sogdiana,'  and  in  a  third  with 
iamo  countries  and  Sagartia.'  We  find,  moreover,  an 
a  rebellion  in  which  the  Parthians  took  part.  In 
which  broke  out  upon  the  death  of  the  P&eudo- 
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Smerdifl,  B.O.  521,  Parthia  revolted,  in  conjunction  (as  it  would 
seem)  with  Hyrcania,  espousing  the  cause  of  that  Median  pre- 
tender, who,  declaring  himself  a  descendant  of  the  old  Median 
monarchs,  set  himself  up  as  a  rival  to  Darius.  Hytaspes,  the 
father  of  Darius,  held  at  this  time  the  Parthian  satrapy.  In 
two  battles  within  the  limits  of  his  province  he  defeated  the 
leb^  who  must  have  brought  into  the  field  a  considerable 
force,  since  in  one  of  the  two  engagements  they  lost  in  killed 
and  prisoners  between  10,000  and  11,000  men.  After  their 
second  defeat  the  Parthians  made  their  submission,  and  once 
more  acknowledged  Darius  for  their  sovereign.* 

With  these  earliest  Oriental  notices  of  the  Parthians  agree 
entirely  such  passages  as  contain  any  mention  of  them  in  the 
more  ancient  literature  of  the  Greeks.  Hecatieus  of  Miletus, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Darius  Hystaspis,  made  the 
Parthians  adjoin  upon  the  Chorasmians  in  the  accoimt  which 
he  gave  of  the  geography  of  Asia.'  Herodotus  spoke  of  them 
as  a  people  subject  to  the  Persians  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  and 
assigned  them  to  the  sixteenth  satrapy,  which  comprised  also 
the  Arians,  the  Sogdians,  and  the  Chorasmians.*  He  said  that 
they  took  i)art  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  a^inst  Greece  (B.C. 
480),  serving  in  the  army  on  foot  under  the  same  commander 
as  the  Chorasmians,  and  equipped  like  them  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  with  spears  of  no  great  length.^  In  another  pas- 
sage he  mentioned  their  being  compelled  to  pay  the  Persian 
water  tax,  and  spoke  of  the  great  need  which  they  had  of 
water  for  the  irrigation  of  their  millet  and  sesam^  crops." 

It  is  evident  that  these  notices  agree  with  the  Persian  ac- 
counts, both  as  to  the  locality  of  the  Parthians  and  as  to  the 
fact  of  their  subjection  to  the  Persian  government.  They  fur- 
ther agree  in  assigning  to  the  Parthians  a  respectable  military 
character,  yet  one  of  no  very  special  eminency.  On  the  eth- 
nology of  the  nation,  and  the  circumstan<^es  under  which  the 
country  became  an  integral  i)art  of  the  Persian  dominions, 
they  throw  no  lifirht.  We  have  still  to  spok  an  answer  to  the 
questions,  **Who  wore  the  Parthians?"  and  **How  did  they 
become  Persian  subjects?'* 

Who  were  the  Parthians  ?  It  is  not  until  the  Parthians  have 
emerged  from  obscurity  nnd  become  a  great  people  that  an- 
cient authors  trouble  thomsolvcs  with  inquiries  as  to  their 
ethnic  character  and  remote  nntecedents.  Of  the  first  writers 
«^ho  take  the  subject  into  their  considoration.  some  are  con- 
tent to  say  that  the  Parthians  were  a  itice  of  Scyths,  who  at  a 
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■\'^is  natural  to  invent  stories  as  to  the  particular  cir- 
:nce9  of  the  migration. 
•  residuum  of  the  tiiith,  or  at  any  rate  the  important  con- 
■•n   of  the   ancient    writers,  wliich   i-emains  after  their 

"ifi^  are  sifted,  is  the  Scythic  character  of  the  Parthian  peo- 
On  this  point,  Strabo,  Justin,  and  Arrian  are  agreed. 

.>  manners  of  the  Parthians  had,  they  toll  us,  much  that 

,i>  Scythic  in  them.'-*'  Tlieir  language  was  half  Scythic, 
.nif  Median.'*  They  armed  themselves  in  the  Scythic  fash- 
\Mi.--  They  were,  in  fact,  Scyths  in  descent,  in  habits,  in 
cJu'iracter. 

But  what  are  we  to  understand  by  this  ?  May  we  assume  at 
once  that  they  were  a  Tiu'anian  people,  in  race,  habits,  and 
language  akin  to  the  various  tribes  of  Turkomans  who  are  at 
present  dominant  over  the  entire  region  between  the  Oxus  and 
the  Parthian  moim tain-tract,  and  within  that  tract  have  many 
wtUements  ?  May  we  assume  that  they  stood  in  an  attitude 
of  natural  hostiUty  to  the  Arian  nations  by  which  they  were 
surrounded,  and  that  their  revolt  was  the  assertion  of  inde- 
pendence by  a  down-trodden  people  after  centuries  of  subjec- 
tion to  the  yoke  of  a  stranger  ?  Did  Tukan,  in  their  persons,^ 
rise  against  Iran  after  perhaps  a  thousand  years  of  oppression,' 
and  renew  the  struggle  for  predominance  in  regions  where  the 
war  had  been  waged  before,  and  where  it  still  continues  to  be 
waged  at  the  present  day  ? 

Such  conclusions  cannot  safely  be  dra\vn  from  the  mere  fact 
that  the  Scythic  character  of  the  Parthians  is  asserted  in  the 
strongest  terms  by  the  ancient  writoi-s.  The  term  **  Scythic" 
is  not,  strictly  speaking,  ethnical.  It  designates  a  life  rather  a 
descent,  habits  rather  tlian  blood.  It  is  applied  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  Lido-Europoan  and  Turanian  nices  indiffcr- 
e?itly,'"  provided  that  they  are  nomads,  dwelling  in  tents  or 
carts,  living  on  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  unci\-i- 
lized,  and,  perhaps  it  may  bo  added,  accustomed  to  pass  their 
lives  on  horseback.  Wo  cannot,  therefore,  assume  that  a  na- 
tion is  Turanian  simply  because  it  is  pi*onounced  **  Scythic." 
Still,  as  in  fact  the  bulk  of  those  races  which  have  remained 
oontent  with  the  nomadic  cf>iidition,  and  which  from  the  ear- 
fieet  times  to  the  presont  <lay  have  led  the  life  above  desciibed 
in  the  broad  steppes  of  Europe  and  Asia,  appear  to  have  been 
of  the  Turian  type,  a  presumption  is  raised  in  favor  of  a 
people  being  Turanian  by  decided  and  concordant  statements 
that  it  is  Si^ythic.    The  presumption  may  of  course  be   re- 
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moved  by  evidence  to  the  contrary  ;  but,  iintU  such  evidencs 
ifi  produced  it  has  weight,  and  constitutee  an  argumenl^  tiie 
force  of  which  ia  considerable. 

In  the  present  instance  the  preeumption  raised  is  met  by  no 
argument  of  any  great  weight;  while  on  tho  other  hand  it 
receives  important  confirmation  from  eeveral  different  quar- 
teiB.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  as  all,  or  almost  all,  tho  other 
nations  of  these  parts  were  confosaedly  Aiians  (e.g.  the 
Bactrians,  the  Sogdians,  the  Choraamians,  tho  Idiargians,  tiie 
Arians  of  Herat,  the  Sogartiaus,  the  Sorangjans.  and  the 
Hyrcanians),  it  would  be  strange  if  the  Farthians  belonged  to 
a  wholly  different  ethnic  famiij'.'*  But,  in  the  first  place,  the 
existence  of  isolated  naliunalilics,  detached  fragments  of  some 
greater  ethnic  mass,  embodied  amid  alien  material,  is  a  fact 
familiar  to  ethnologists;'"  and,  further,  it  is  not  at  all  certain 
that  there  wei-o  not  other  Turanian  races  in  these  parts,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Thamauaiims.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the 
Farthians  show  their  Arian  extraction  by  their  names;  but 
this  argument  may  be  turned  against  th(we  who  adduce  it. 
It  is  true  that  among  the  Parthian  names  a  considerable 
number  are  not  only  Arian,  but  distinctly  Persian— e.g.,  Ulth- 
'  ridatcs,  Tiridates,  Artabanus,  Orobazua,  Rhodaspes — hut  the 
bulk  of  tlie  names  have  an  entirely  different  character.  There 
IB  nothing  Arian  in  such  appellations  as  Ammiuapes,  Bacasis, 
Pacorus,  Vouones,  Sinnaces,  Abdus,  Abdageses,  Gotarzee, 
Yologcses,  Unasciras,  Sanatrixces;  nor  anything  markedly 
Arian  in  Friapatius,'"  Hi  mem  b,  Orodes,  Aprfetseus,  Omos- 
pades,  Farrliaces,  Vasacee,  Moncsis,  Exediu^a.  If  the  Far- 
thians were  Arians,  what  account  is  to  be  given  of  these 
words?  That  they  employed  a  certain  number  of  Persian  nnmee 
is  sufficiently  explained  by  their  subjection  during  more  than 
two  centuries  to  the  Persian  rule.  We  are  also  distinctly  told 
that  they  affected  Persian  liahits,  and  desired  to  be  looked 
upon  as  Persians.'''  The  Arian  names  borne  by  Farthians  no 
more  show  them  to  be  Ajians  in  race  than  the  Korman  uamee 
adopted  so  widely  by  the  Welsh  show  them  to  be  Northmen. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  non- Arian  names  in  the  former  case 
are  like  the  non-Norman  names  in  tho  latter,  and  equally  indi- 
cate a  second  source  of  nomenclature,  in  which  should  be  con- 
tained the  key  to  the  true  etlinology  of  the  people. 

The  non-Arian  character  of  tho  Farthians  is  signified,  if  not 
TOOved,  by  the  ahaencc  of  their  name  from  the  Zendaveeta. 
The  Zeodavcsta  enumerates  among  Arian  nations  the  Bac- 
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trians,  the  Sogdians,  the  Margians,  the  Hyrcanians,  the  Arians 
of  Herat,  and  the  Ghorasmians,  or  all  the  important  nations 
of  these  parts  except  the  Parthians.  The  Parthian  country  it 
mentions  under  the  name  of  Nisaya  ^*'  or  Nisaea,  implying 
apparently  that  the  Parthians  were  not  yetisettled  in  it.  The 
only  ready  way  of  reconciling  the  geography  of  the  Zenda- 
vesta  with  that  of  later  ages  is  to  suppose  the  Pftrthians  a 
non-Arian  nation  who  intruded  themselves  among  the  early 
Arian  settlements,  coming  prohably  from  the  nort^  the  great 
home  of  the  Turanians. 

Some  positive  arguments  in  favor  of  the  Turanian  origin  of 
the  Parthians  may  be  based  upon  their  names.  The  Parthians 
affect,  in  their  names,  the  termination  -ac  or  -oAr,  as,  for 
instance,  in  Arsac-es,  Sinnac-es,  Parrhaces,  Vesaces,  Sana- 
tneces,  Phraataces,  etc.— a  termination  which  characterizes 
the  primitive  Babylonian,  the  Basque,  and  most  of  the  Tura- 
nian tongues.  The  termination  -geses,  found  in  such  names  as 
Volo-geses,  Abdargeses,  and  the  like,  may  be  compared  with 
the  -^hiz  of  Yenghiz.  The  Turanian  root  amiop,  "God,"  is 
perhaps  traceable  in  Amm-inap-es.  If  the  Parthian  **Chos- 
roes"  represents  the  Persian  **  Kmnish"  or  Cyrus,  the  corrup- 
tion which  the  word  has  undergone  is  such  as  to  suggest  a 
Tatar  articulation. 

The  remains  of  the  Parthian  language,  which  we  possess, 
beyond  their  names,  are  too  scanty  and  too  little  to  be  de- 
pended on  to  afford  us  any  real  assistance  in  settling  the 
question  of  their  ethnic  character.  Besides  the  words  surona, 
"Oommander-in-chlef,"  and  harta  or  kerta^  "city,"  "fort," 
tiiere  is  scarcely  one  of  which  we  can  be  assured  that  it  was 
really  understood  by  the  Parthians  in  the  sense  assigned  to 
it."  Of  these  two,  the  latter,  which  is  undoubtedly  Arian, 
may  have  been  adopted  from  the  Pei-sians:'"  the  former  is 
non-Arian,  but  has  no  known  Turanian  congeners. 

If,  however,  the  consid(»ration  of  the  Parthian  Lmguage  does 
not  help  us  to  determine  their  race,  a  consideration  of  their 
manners  and  customs  strengthens  much  the  presumption  that 
they  were  Turanians.  Like  the  Turkoman  and  Tatar  tribes 
generally,  they  paased  almost  their  wliole  lives  on  horseback, 
conversing,  transacting  business,  buying  and  selling,  even 
eating  on  their  horses."  They  practised  polygamy,  secluded 
their  women  from  the  sight  of  men,  punishtKl  unfaithfulness 
with  extreme  severity,  delighted  in  hunting,  and  rarely  ate 
lay  flesh  but  that  which  they  obtained  in  this  way,  were 
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moderate  eaters  "  but  great  drinkerB,"  did  not  speak  much, 
but  yet  were  very  unquiet,  being  constaDlly  engaged  in  gtir^ 
riupup  trouble  either  at  home  or  abroad."  A.  sinall  portion 
of  the  nation  alone  was  free;  the  remainder  were  the  elavee 
of  thoprivilegrd€ew,"  Nomadic  habits  continued  to  prevail 
among  a  I>ortion  of  those  who  remained  in  their  primitive 
Beats,  even  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  national  prosperity;" 
and  a  coarse,  rude,  and  Bemi-barbarous  character  attached 
always  even  to  the  most  advanced  part  of  the  nation,  to  the 
kiiitr,  the  court,  and  the  nobles  generally,  a  character  which, 
despite  a  certain  varnish  of  civilization,  was  constantly  show- 
inff  itwolf  in  their  dealings  with  each  other  and  with  foreign 
nationf).  "The  Parthian  monarchs,"  as  Gibbon  justly  oh- 
serves,"  "like  the  Mogul  (Mongol)  BOvereigns  of  Hindostan, 
delighted  in  the  pastoral  life  of  their  Seytliian  ancestors,  and 
the  imperial  camp  was  frequently  pitched  in  the  plain  ol 
(Itosiphon,  on  the  eastern  bonk  of  the  Tigris,"  Nielmhr  seems 
even  to  doubt  whether  the  Parthians  dwelt  in  citiee  at  all." 
Kn  ropreeents  them  as  maintaining  from  first  to  last  their 
nomadic  habits,  and  regards  the  insurrection  by  which  their 
empire  was  brought  to  on  end  as  a  rising  of  the  inhabitants  of 
towns— tho  Tadjiks"  of  those  times— against  tl\e  Ilyata  or 
wanderers,  who  had  oppressed  them  for  centuries.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  an  overstatement;  but  it  has  a  foundation  in  fact, 
fun<-o  wandering  habits  and  even  tent-life  were  affected  by  the 
Pftrthiaus  during  the  most  flourisliing  period  of  their  empire. 

On  the  whole,  the  Turanian  ehai-octer  of  tho  Parthians, 
thotigli  not  absolutely  pi-oved,  appears  to  be  in  the  highest 
degree  prolmblo.  If  it  be  accepted,  wc  must  regard  them  as  in 
nice  closely  allied  to  the  vast  hordes  which  from  a  remote 
nntiipiity  have  roamed  over  the  steppe  region  of  upper  Asia, 
from  time  to  time  bun^rting  upon  the  south,  and  Imrassing  or 
Kubjugating  the  comparatively  unwarlike  inliabitnnts  of  the 
warmer  countries.  Wo  must  view  them  as  the  congeners  of 
the  HiuiB.  Bulgarians,  and  Comans  of  the  ancient  world;  of 
the  Kalmucks,  Ouigurs,  Usbegs,  Eleuts.  etc..  of  the  present 
day.  Porhajw  their  nearest  representatives  will  be,  if  we  look 
to  their  primitive  condition  at  the  founding  of  their  empire, 
the  modern  Tuikomans.  who  occupy  nearly  the  same  districts; 
if  wo  regard  them  in  the  period  of  their  great  prosperity,  the 
Osmanli  Turks.  Like  the  Turks,  they  combined  great  raili- 
V  prowess  and  vigor  with  a  capacity  for  oi^ganization  and 
irancnt  not  very  usual  among  Asiatics.    Like  them,  they 
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remained  at  heart  barbarians,  though  they  put  on  an  external 
apx)earance  of  civilization  and  refinement.  Like  them,  they 
never  to  any  extent  amalgamated  with  the  conquered  races, 
but  continued  for  centuries  an  exclusive  dominant  race, 
mcamped  in  the  coimtries  which  they  had  overrun. 

The  circumstances  under  which  the  Parthians  became 
subjects  of  the  Persian  empire  may  recidily  bo  conjectured, 
but  cannot  be  laid  down  positively.  According  to  Diodorus, 
who  probably  followed  Gtesias,  they  passed  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  Assjrrians  to  that  of  the  Medes,  and  from  depend- 
ence upon  the  Modes  to  a  similar  position  under  the  Persians.  ^^ 
But  the  balance  of  evidence  is  against  these  views.  It  is,  on 
^  whole,  most  probable  that  neither  the  Assyrian  nor  the 
Median  empire  extended  so  far  eastward  as  the  country  of  the 
Parthians.*^  The  Parthians  probably  maintained  their  inde- 
pendence from  the  time  of  their  settlement  in  the  district 
called  after  their  name  until  the  sudden  arrival  in  their 
country  of  the  great  Persian  conqueror,  Cyrus.  This  prince, 
as  Herodotus  tells  us,  subdued  the  whole  of  Western  Asia, 
proceeding  from  nation  to  nation,  and  subjugating  one  people 
after  another.  The  order  of  his  conquests  is  not  traceable; 
but  it  is  clear  that  after  his  conquest  of  the  Lydian  empire 
(about  B.C.  554)  he  proceeded  eastward,  with  the  special 
object  of  subdmng  Bactria.*^  To  i-each  Bactria,  he  would  have 
to  pass  through,  or  close  by,  Parthia.  Since,  as  Herodotus 
says,"  "he  conquered  the  whole  way,  as  he  went,"  we  may 
fairly  conclude  that  on  his  road  to  Bactria  he  subjugated  the 
Parthians.  It  was  thus,  almost  certainly,  that  they  lost  their 
independence  and  became  Persian  subjects.  Competent 
enough  to  maintain  themselves  against  the  comparatively 
small  tribes  in  their  near  neighborhood,  the  Chorasmiaiis, 
Hyrcanians,  Arians  of  Herat,  Bactrians,  and  Sagartians.  it 
was  not  possible  for  them  to  make  an  effectual  resistance  to  a 
monarch  who  brought  against  them  the  entire  force  of  a 
mighty  empire.  Cyrus  had,  it  is  probable,  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  their  submission.  It  is  possible  that  they  resisted ; 
but  perhaps  it  is  more  probable  that  thc?ir  course  on  this  occa- 
sion was  similar  to  that  wliich  they  pursued  when  the  Mac(»do- 
nian  conqueror  swept  across  these  same  regions.  The  Partlii- 
ans  at  that  period  submitted  without  striking  a  blow.**  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  caused  any  greater  trouble 
to  Cyrus. 

When  the  Persian  empire  was  organized  by  Darius  Hystas- 
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moderate  eaters"  but  great  drinkers,"  did  not  tt^ 
Lilt  yet  were  very  iiiK|uiot,  bciug  constantlf  engai 
rinp  up  trouble  either  at  home  or  abroad."    A  bi 
of  the  nation  alone  was  free;  the  remainder  wei 
of  the  privileged  *cw."    Nomadic  habits  contm< 
among  a  portion  of  thone  who  remained  in  t 
scats,  even  in  the  time  of  their  greatest  natior 
and  a  coarse,  rude,  and  semi-barbarous  ch; 
always  even  to  the  most  advanced  part  ot  1 
king,  tbi!  court,  and  the  nobles  generally,  a 
despite  n  certain  varaish  of  civilization,  wr 
ing  itself  in  their  dealings  witli  each  oth< 
nations.     "The  Piirthian  monarchs,"  ftp 
servos,"  "like  the  Mogul  (Mongol)  sovi 
delighted  in  the  pn^itoral  life  of  their  8( 
the  imperial  camp  was  frequently  pi' 
Ctesiplion,  on  the  eastern  bonk  of  lie  ' 
even  to  doubt  whether  the  Parthiar 
He  roprcsente  them  an  maintainiup' 
nomadic  habits,  and  rogards  the  in 
empire  was  brought  to  an  end  as  a 
towns— the  Tadjiks"  of  those  tir 
wanderers,  who  had  oppressed  tli- 
doubt,  an  overstatement;  but  ^ 

since  wandering  habits  and  evei  ji 

Farthians  during  the  most  flou' 

On  the  whole,  the  Turanii  _ 

though  not  absolutely  provi.       " 
degree  probable.    If  it  be  aw 
race  closely  allied  to  the  ^'    ^M^Bl 
antiquity  have  roamed  ovc'     ^*^^^ 
from  time  to  time  boistir' 
siibjugfitinK  the  rnrrrr"" 
warmer  countrio-,     "^"i" 
the  Huns,   BulpaAii, 
the  Kalmucks,  OuU- 
day.    Perhaps  tlieir 
to  thedr  primitivn 
the  modern  Turki 
if  we  r 
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^  the  premature  decease 
^  vpar  of  his  age, 
^  only  just 
fact  that 
'  inherited 
L  execution, 
ifort  to  unite 
:-ation.    In  lieu 
IS  split  up.    For 
1  of  the  great  As- 
•mannus,  Western 
inistan,  or  even  to 
I,  had  acknowledged 
,  had  successively  held 
lie  last  of  the  three  had 
-c,  to  a  wider  stretch  of 
iicoples  than  either  of  her 
of  the  Achsemenian  princes 
centuries,  not  only  all  the 
:  le  Indian  and  Thibetan  deserts 
mean,  but  agrcat  part  of  Africa 
.'th-eastem  Libya,  and  the  Greek 
iarca.    The  practical  effect  of  the 
^  to  break  up  this  unity,  to  intro- 
;:lc  consolidated  empire  a  multitude 
ug  kingdoms.    The  result  was  thus 
'  great  conqueror's  design,  and  forms 
•  1'  the  contradiction  which  so  often  sub- 
positions  of  man  and  the  dis]x>sitions  of 
lice, 
iwer  which  broke  out  almost  immediately 
'iig  the  successors  of  Alexander  may  be  re- 
t»i»n  brought  to  a  close  by  the  battle  of  Ipsiia. 
lU'ntation  was  then  concluded,  and  something 
'Jidition  of  things  brought  about.    A  quadri- 
i   of  Alexander's  dominions  was  recognized, 
/ypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria  (or  south-western 
:ig  thenceforth  distinct  political  entities.    Asia 
:  iiigdom  of  Lysimachus,  had  indeed  less  of  unity 
lior  three  states.    It  was  already  disintegrated,  the 
•  )f  Bithynia,  Pontus.  and  Cappadocia,  subsisting  side 
ith  that  of  Lysimachus,  which  was  thus  limited  to 
nd  south-western  Asia  Minor.    After  the  death  of 
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Lysimachiis,  further  changes  occurred;  but  the  state  of  Per- 
gamus,  which  sprang  up  this  time,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
continuntion  of  Lysimachus^s  kingdom,  and  as  constituting 
from  the  time  of  Eumenes  I.  (b.o.  263)  a  fourth  power  in  the 
various  political  movements  and  combinations  of  the  GraBCO- 
Ori<*ntal  world. 

Of  the  four  powers  thus  established,  the  m.06t  important, 
and  that  with  which  we  are  here  especially  concerned,  was 
the  Jj:ingdom  of  Syria  (as  it  was  called),  or  that  ruled  for  247 
years  by  the  Seleucidse.  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  founder  of  this 
kingdom,  was  one  of  Alexander's  officers,  but  served  without 
much  distinction  through  the  various  compaigns  by  which  the 
conquest  of  the  East  was  effected.  *  At  the  first  distribution 
of  provinces  (B.C.  823)  among  Alexander's  generals  after  his 
death,  he  received  no  share;'  and  it  was  not  imtil  b.o.  S20, 
when  upon  the  death  of  Perdiccas  a  fresh  distribution  was 
made  at  Triparadisus,  that  his  merits  were  recognized,  and  he 
was  given  the  satrapy  of  Babylon."  In  this  jKHsition  he  ac- 
quired a  character  for  mildness  and  liberality,  and  made  him» 
self  generally  beloved,  both  by  his  soldiers  and  by  those  who 
were  under  his  government.*  In  the  struggle  between  Anti- 
gonus  and  Eumenes  (B.C.  317—316),  he  embraced  the  side  of 
the  former,  and  did  him  some  good  service ;  but  this,  instead 
of  evoking  gratitude,  appears  to  have  only  roused  in  Antigonus 
a  spirit  of  jealousy.  The  ambitious  aspirant  after  universal 
dominion,  seeing  in  the  popular  satrap  a  possible,  and  far  from 
a  contemptible,  rival,  thought  it  politic  to  sweep  him  out  of 
his  way;  and  the  career  of  Seleucus  would  have  been  cut 
short  had  he  not  perceived  his  j>ev\\  in  time,  and  by  a  precipi- 
tate flight  secured  his  safety.  Accompanied  by  a  body  of  no 
more  than  fifty  horsemen,  he  took  the  road  for  Egypt,  es- 
caped the  pursuit  of  a  detachment  sent  to  overtake  him,  and 
threw  himself  on  the  protection  of  Ptolemy. 

This  event,  untoward  in  appearance,  proved  the  turning- 
point  in  Soleucus's  fortunes.  It  threw  him  into  in^econcUable 
hostility  with  Antigonus,  while  it  brought  him  forward  before 
the  eyes  of  men  as  one  whom  Antigonus  feared.  It  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  showing  his  military  talents  in  the  West, 
and  of  obtaining  favor  with  Ptolemy,  and  with  all  those  by 
whom  Antigonus  was  dreaded.  When  the  great  struggle 
came  between  the  confederate  monarchs  and  the  aspirant 
after  univereal  dominion,  it  placed  him  on  the  side  of  the  allies. 
Having  recovered  Babylon  (b.o.  312),  Seleucus  led  the  flower 
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of  iho  oastem  provinces  to  the  field  of  Ipsus  (B.C.  801),  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  victory,  thus  ^vin!ling  himself  a 
position  among  the  foremost  potentates  of  the  day.  By  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  made  after  Ipsus,  Selcucus  was  rec(:>g- 
nized  as  monarch  of  all  the  Greek  conquests  in  Asia,  with  the 
sole  exceptions  of  Lower  Syria  and  Asia  Minor.* 

The  monarchy  thus  established  extended  from  the  Holy 
Land  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  to  the  Indus  valley 
and  the  Bolor  mountain-chain  upon  the  east,  and  from  the  Cas- 
pian and  Jaxartes  towards  the  north,  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  In- 
dian Ocean  towards  the  south.  It  comprised  Upper  Syii^i,  Meso- 
potamia,  parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia,  Armenia,'  Assyria, 
Media,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Persia,  Carmania,  Sagartia,  Hyr- 
cania,  Parthia,  Bactria,  Sogdiana,  Ana,  Zarangia,  Arachosia, 
Sacastana,  Gedrosia,  and  probably  some  part  of  India.^  Its 
entire  area  could  not  have  been  much  less  than  1,200,000  square 
miles.  Of  these,  some  300.000  or  400,000  may  have  been  desert ; 
Imt  the  remainder  was  generally  fertile,  and  comprised  within 
its  limits  some  of  the  very  most  productive  regions  in  the 
whole  world.  The  Mesopotamian  lowland,  the  Orontes  valley, 
the  tract  between  the  Caspian  and  the  mountains,  the  regions 
about  Merv  and  Baikh,  were  among  the  richest  in  Asia,  and 
produced  grain  and  fruits  in  incredible  abundance.  The  rich 
pastures  of  Media  and  Armenia  furnished  excellent  horses. 
Bactria  gave  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  camels.  Elephants 
in  large  numbeiu  were  readily  procurable  from  India."  Gold, 
silver,  copper,  iron,  lead,  tin,  were  furnished  by  several  of  the 
provinces,  and  precious  stones  of  various  kinds  abounded." 
Moreover,  for  above  ten  centuries,  the  precious  rcetals  and  the 
most  valuable  kinds  of  merchandise  had  flowed  fi'oni  eveiy 
quarter  into  the  region;  and  though  the  Macedonians  may 
have  carried  off,  or  wasted,  a  considerable  quantity  of  both, 
yet  the  acciunulaiions  of  ages  withstood  the  drain,  and  the 
boarded  wealth  which  had  come  down  fi*om  Assyrian,  Babylo- 
nian, and  MedLan  times  was  to  be  found  in  the  days  of  Seleucus 
chiefly  within  the  limits  of  his  Empire. 

The  situation  which  nature  pointed  out  as  mast  suitable  for 
the  capital  of  a  kingdom  having  the  extension  that  has  been 
here  indicated  was  some  poHion  of  the  Mesopotamian  valley, 
which  was  at  once  central  and  fertile.  Tlie  empire  of  Seleiirus 
might  have  been  conveniently  ruled  from  the  site  ol"  the  anciont 
Xineveh,  or  from  either  of  the  two  still  existing*  and  still  flour- 
ishing cities  of  Susa  and  Babylon.    The  imi.K?tus  given  to  com- 
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of  the  we«t.  Could  they  have  heen  content  to  withdraw  with- 
in the  iluphrates.  they  mipht  have  remained  for  the  most  part 
clear  of  such  entiinplemcnts:  but  even  then  there  would  have 
been  occasions  when  tiiey  must  have  taken  the  field  in  self- 
defence.  As  it  wa-s.  li<:iw«?ver.  the  idea  of  al>stention  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  them.  It  was  the  fond  dream  of 
each  ••  Successor"  of  Alexander  that  in  his  person  might,  per- 
haps, be  one  day  united  all  th?  territories  of  the  great  Con- 
queror. Seleucus  would  have  felt  that  he  sacrificed  his  most 
cherished  hoix?s  if  he  had  alli.iwed  the  west  to  go  its  own  way, 
and  had  contented  him.«elf  with  consolidating  a  great  power  in 
the  regions  ea.st  of  the  Euphrates. 

And  the  piUcy  of  the  founder  of  the  house  was  followed  by 
his  successors.  The  tliree  Seleucid  sovereigns  who  reigned 
prior  to  the  Parthian  revolt  were,  one  and  all,  engaged  in  fre- 
quent, if  not  continual,  wars  with  the  monarehs  of  Egypt  and 
Asia  Elinor.  The  firet  ^^^•ieucus.  by  his  claim  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Lower  Syria.  estabHshcd  a  ground  of  constant  contention 
with  the  Ptoloniiosr*  and  tliough  he  did  not  prosecute  the 
claim  to  the  extent  of  actual  hostility,  yet  in  the  reign  of  his 
son,  AntiochiLs  I.,  caUod  Soter,  the  smothered  quarrel  broke 
out.  Soter  fomented  the  di«?ontent  of  Cyrene  with  its  subjec- 
tion to  Egypt, "  and  made  at  least  one  expedition  against 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  in  jwrson  (B.C.  264j.  His  efforts  did  not 
meet  with  much  success ;  but  they  were  renewed  by  his  son, 
Antiochus  IL,  sumanied  **the  God"  (^Jf'>0,  ^vho  warred  with 
Philadelphus  from  B.C.  260  to  B.C.  250,  contending  with  him 
chiefly  in  Asia  Minor.  '*  Those  wars  were  comphcated  with 
others.  The  first  Antiochus  aimed  at  adding  the  kingdom  of 
Bithynia  to  his  dominions,  and  attacked  successively  the 
Bythynian  monarehs,  Zipcetas'"  and  Nicomedes  I.  (B.c.  280— 
278). '•  This  aggression  brought  him  into  collision  with  the 
Gauls,  whom  Nicomedes  called  to  his  aid,  and  with  whom 
Antiochus  had  several  struggles,  some  successful  and  some  dis- 
astrous." He  also  attacked  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  (B.C.  263), 
but  was  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  near  Sardis."  The  second 
Antiochus  was  not  engaged  in  so  great  a  multiplicity  of  con- 
teals;  but  we  hear  of  his  taking  a  part  in  the  internal  afEairs  of 
Ifiletus,"  and  expelling  a  certain  Timachus,  who  had  made 
himaeif  tyrant  of  that  city.  There  is  alsosome  ground  for 
thiwiritig-  that  he  had  a  standing  quarrel  with  the  king  of  Media 
AtEOpatena**  Altogether  it  is  evident  that  from  b.c.  280  to  B.a 
910  4iie  BeleucM  prinoaa  wero  incqoqnntly  occupied  with  wars 
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in  the  west,  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Syria  Proper,  wars  which  so 
constantly  engaged  them  that  they  had  neither  tinio  nor  atten- 
tion to  spare  for  the  alfau-s  of  the  far  east.  So  long  as  the 
Bactrian  and  Parthian  satraps  paid  their  tributes,  and  supplied 
the  requisite  quotas  of  troops  for  service  in  the  western  wars, 
the  Antiochi  were  content.  The  satraps  were  left  to  manage 
affairs  at  their  own  discretion;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  al)sence  of  a  controlling  liand  led  to  vai'ious  compUcations 
and  disorders. 

Moreover,  the  poreonal  character  of  the  second  Antiochus 
must  be  taken  into  account.  The  vanity  and  impiety,  which 
could  accept  the  name  of  **  Theus"  for  a  service  that  fifty  other 
Greeks  had  rendered  to  oppressed  towns  without  regarding 
themselves  as  having  done  anything  very  remarkable,"  would 
alone  indicate  a  weak  and  contemptible  morale,  and  might 
justify  ns,  did  we  know  no  more,  in  regarding  the  calamities 
of  his  reign  as  the  fruit  of  his  own  tmfitness  to  rule  an  empire. 
But  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  he  liad  other,  and  worse, 
vices.  He  was  noted,  even  among  Asiatic  sovereigns,  for 
luxury  and  debauchery;  he  neglected  all  state  affaii'S  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure;  his  wives  and  male  favorites  were  allowed 
to  rule  his  kingdom  at  their  will;  and  their  mf>st  fliigrant 
crimes  were  neither  restrained  nor  punished."  Such  a  charac- 
ter could  have  inspiixnl  neither  resjicct  nor  fear.  The  satrnps, 
to  whom  the  conduct  of  their  sovereign  could  not  but  become 
known,  would  be  partly  encouraged  to  follow  the  bad  example, 
partly  provoked  by  it  to  shake  themselves  free  of  so  hateful 
and  yet  contemptible  a  master. 

It  was,  probably,  about  the  year  B.C.  256,  the  fifth  of  the  sec- 
ond Antiochus,  when  that  prince,  hai-d  pressed  by  Pliiladolpluis 
in  the  west,  was  also,  perhaps,  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  king 
of  Atropatene  in  the  north,  that  the  standai*d  of  revolt  was 
first  actually  raised  in  the  eastern  province's,  and  a  Syrian 
gatrap  ventured  to  declare  himself  an  independent  Ro\'er('ijni. 
This  was  Diodotus,"  satrap  of  Bactria  a  Clrrek,  as  his  n;uiio 
shows.  Suddenly  a^uming  the  state  and  style  of  kin;::  ho 
issued  coixis  stamped  with  his  own  name,  and  establishc^d  him- 
self without  difficulty  as  sovereign  over  the  large  and  flouiish- 
ing  province  of  Bactria,'*  or  the  tract  of  fertile  land  about  the 
npper  and  middle  Oxus.  Tliis  district  had  from  a  remote  an- 
tiquity been  one  with  special  pretcn.sions.  Tlie  country  was 
fertile,  and  much  of  it  strong;  the  i)eople  were  liarily  and 
Taliaat;"  they  were  generally  treated  with  exceptional  favor 
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by  the  Persian  monarchs;**  and  they  seem  to  hare  had  tradi- 
tions which  assigned  them  a  pre-eminence  among  tibie  Axian 
tribi>8  at  Bome  indelinitcly  distant  period."  We  may  preflume 
that  they  would  gladly  support  the  bold  enterprise  of  their 
now  monai'ch ;  they  would  feel  their  vanity  flattered  by  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  Baotria,  even  thou^  it  were 
under  Greek  kings:  and  they  would  energetically  second  him 
in  an  enterprise  which  gratified  their  pride,  while  it  held  out 
to  them  hopes  of  a  cai'eor  of  conquest,  with  its  conoomitants 
of  plunder  and  glory.  The  settled  quiet  which  they  had  en- 
joyed imder  the  Achsemenide  and  the  Scleuddad  was  probably 
not  much  to  their  taste ;  and  they  would  gladly  exchange  ao 
tame  and  dull  a  hfe  for  the  pleasures  of  independence  and  the 
clumces  of  empii-e. 

It  would  seem  tliat  Antiochus,  sunk  in  luxury  at  his  capi- 
tal, could  not  biing  himself  to  moke  even  an  effort  to  check 
the  spmt  of  rebolhoii,  and  recover  his  revolted  subjects.  Bac- 
tria  was  allowed  to  establish  itself  as  an  independent  mon- 
archy, without  having  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  a  bloody  strag- 
gle. Autiochus  neither  marched  against  Diodotus  in  person, 
nor  sent  a  gi'nei*al  to  contend  with  liim.  The  authority  of  Di- 
odotus w:is  t'OiiluTuod  and  riveted  on  his  subjects  by  an  undis- 
turbed ivipru  of  eighteen  yeara  before  a  Syrian  army  even 
sliowed  itself  in  hie*  neigliborhood. 

The  pnH\Hlent  of  successful  revolt  thus  set  could  not  well  be 
barren  of  consequences.  If  one  province  might  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  its  feudal  loixl  with  impunity,  why  might  not  others? 
Ai'conliiigly.  wiiliin  a  few  yciu^  the  example  set  by  Bactria 
was  followed  in  the  neighboring  coimtry  of  Parthia,  but  with 
ceilain  very  important  differences.  In  Bactria  lie  Gre^ 
B^ilrap  lAH)k  the  load,  and  the  Bactrian  kingdom  was,  at  any 
rato  at  its  ooinnK'uoomeut.  as  thoroughly  Greek  as  that  of  the 
Seliuii'ida\  But  in  Parthia  Greek  rule  was  from  the  first  cast 
ahiilo.  The  nativi^  ivl>elled  against  their  masters.  An  Asiatic 
race  oi  a  rude  and  uncivilized  type,  coanse  and  savage,  but 
hrxxvo  iuid  f  i\»t\loiii-loving,  rose  up  against  the  polished  but  ef- 
fiMiiiiialo  CSri'olvs  who  hold  them  in  subjection,  and  claimed  and 
(istalilisliod  tlioir  indoinnulonce.  The  Partliian  kingdom  was 
tlioi'tHighly  anli-llollonie.'-  It  apix5;Ued  to  patriotic  foelingB, 
and  to  tho  liato  univoi-sally  folt  towiirds  the  stranger.  It  set 
ilni'If  ti>  undo  tho  work  of  .Vloxander,  to  cast  oUt  the  Euro- 
|ir;iris,  t.)  UM'ovor  to  tbo  Asiatics  the  possession  of  Asia.  It 
w  IS  luituiMlly  iUm^>st  as  hostile  to  Bactria  as  toSyxia,  although 
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danger  from  a  common  enemy  might  cause  it  sometimes  to 
make  a  temporary  alliance  with  that  kingdomj  It  had,  no 
douht,  the  general  sympathy  of  the  populations  in  the  adjacent 
countries,  and  represented  to  them  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
autonomy. 

The  exact  circumstances  imder  which  the  Parthian  revolt 
took  place  are  invx)lved  in  much  obscurity.  According  to  one 
account  the  leader  of  the  revolt,  Arsaces,  was  a  Bactrian,  to 
whom  the  success  of  Diodotus  was  disagreeable,  and  who 
therefore  quitted  the  newly-founded  kingdom,  and  betook 
himself  to  Parthia,  where  he  induced  the  natives  to  revolt  and 
to  accept  him  for  their  monarch.**  Another  account,  which  is 
attractive  from  the  minute  details  into  which  it  enters,  is  the 
following:—'^  Arsaces  and  Tiridates  were  brothers,  descendants 
of  Phriapites,  the  son  of  Arsaces.  Pherecles,  who  had  been 
made  satrap  of  their  country  by  Antiochus  Theus,  offered  a 
gross  insult  to  one  of  them,  whereupon,  as  they  could  not 
brook  the  indignity,  they  took  five  men  into  counsel,  and  with 
their  aid  slew  the  insolent  one.  They  then  induced  their  nation 
to  revolt  from  the  Macedonians,  and  set  up  a  f ovemment  of 
their  own,  which  attained  to  fnxeskt  power."  "  A  third  version 
says  that  the  Arsaces,  whom  all  represent  as  the  first  king,  vros 
in  reality  a  Scythian,  who  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Pamian 
Dahse,  nomads  inhabiting  the  valley  of  the  Attrek  (Ochns),  in- 
vaded Parthia,  soon  after  the  establishment  of  Bactrian  inde- 
pendence, and  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  it." 
With  this  account,  which  Strabo  seems  to  prefer,  agrees  toler^ 
ably  well  tliat  of  Justin,  who  says  "  that  "Arsaces,  having 
been  long  accustomed  to  live  by  robbery  and  rapine,  attacked 
the  Parthians  with  a  predatory  band,  killed  their  satrap,  An- 
dragoras.  and  seized  the  supremo  authority."  As  there  was  in 
all  probability  a  close  ethnic  connection  between  the  Daha^ 
and  the  Partliians,*'  it  would  be  likely  enough  thnt  the  latter 
might  accept  for  a  king  a  chieftain  of  the  former  who  had 
boldly  entered  their  country,  challenged  the  Greek  satrap  to 
an  encounter,  and  by  defeating  and  killing  him  freed  them— 
at  any  rate  for  the  time— from  the  Greek  yoke.  An  opprcpsod 
people  gladly  adopts  as  chief  the  head  of  an  allied  tribe  if  he 
has  shown  skill  and  daring,  and  offers  to  protect  them  from 
their  oppressors. 

The  revolt  of  Arsaces  has  been  placed  by  some  as  early  as  the 
yoar  B.C.  256."  The  Bactrian  revolt  is  assigned  by  most  histo- 
rians to  that  year;"  and  the  Parthian,  according  to  some,"  was 
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contemporary.  The  best  authorities,  however,  give  a  short  in- 
terval between  the  two  insurrections;**  and,  on  the  whole, 
there  is  perhaps  reason  to  regard  the  Parthian  independence  as 
dating  from  about  b.o.  250."  This  year  was  the  eleventh  of 
Antiochus  Theus,  and  fell  into  the  time  when  he  was  still  en- 
gaged in  his  war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  when  he  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Egyp- 1 
tian  monarch  in  B.C.  249,  he  would  have  turned  his  arms  at 
once  towards  the  east,  and  have  attempted  at  any  rate  the  re- 
covery of  his  lost  dominions.  But,  as  already  stated,"  his  per- 
sonal character  was  weak,  and  he  preferred  the  pleasures  of 
repose  at  Antioch  to  the  hardships  of  a  campaign  in  the  Cas- 
pian region.  So  far  as  we  hear,  he  took  no  steps  to  re-establish 
his  authority;  and  Arsaces,  like  Diodotus,  was  left  undisturbed 
to  consolidate  his  power  at  his  leisure. 

Arsaces  lived,  however,  but  a  short  time  after  obtaining  the 
crown.  His  authority  was  disputed  ^vithin  the  limits  of  P&iv 
thia  itself;  and  he  had  to  engage  in  hostilities  with  a  portion 
of  his  own  subjects.**  We  may  suspect  that  the  malcontents 
were  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  those  of  Greek  race,  who  may  have 
been  tolerably  numerous,  and  whose  strength  would  lie  in  the 
towns.  Hecatompylos,  the  chief  city  of  Parthia,  was  among 
the  colonies  founded  by  Alexander;**  and  its  inhabitants  would 
naturally  be  disinclined  to  acquiesce  in  the  rule  of  a  '*  barba- 
rian." Within  little  more  than  two  years  of  his  coronation, 
Arsaces,  who  had  never  been  able  to  give  his  kingdom  peace, 
was  killed  in  battle  by  a  spear-thrust  in  the  side  ;*•  and  was 
succeeded  (B.C.  247)  by  his  brother,  having  left,  it  is  probable, 
no  sons,  or  none  of  mature  age. 

Tiridates,  the  successor  of  Arsaces,  took  upon  his  accession 
his  brother's  name,  and  is  known  in  history  as  Arsaces  IL 
The  practice  thus  begun  passed  into  a  custom,*'  each  Parthian 
monarch  from  henceforth  bearing  as  king  the  name  of  Arsaces 
in  addition  to  his  own  real  appellation,  whatever  that  might 
be.  In  the  native  remains  the  assumed  name  almost  supers 
sedes  the  other;*'  but,  fortunately,  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  who  treat  of  Parthian  affairs,  have  preserved  the  dis- 
tinctive appellations,  and  thus  saved  the  Parthian  history 
from  inextricable  confusion.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  from  what 
quarter  this  practice  was  adopted  ;*•  perhaps  we  should  regard 
it  a,s  one  previously  existing  among  the  Dahan  Scyths. 

If  the  Parthian  monarchy  owed  its  origin  to  Arsaces  I.,  it 
owed  its  consolidation,  and  settled  establishment  to  Arsaces 
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n.,  or  Tiridates.  This  prince,  who  had  the  good  fortune  to 
reign  for  ahove  thirty  years,*"  and  who  is  confused  by  many 
writers**  with  the  actual  founder  of  the  monarchy,  havinp:  re^ 
ceived  Parthia  from  his  brother,  in  the  weak  and  unsettled 
condition  above  described,  left  it  a  imited  and  powerful  king- 
dom, enlarp:ed  in  its  boundaries,  strengthened  in  its  defences, 
in  alliance  with  its  nearest  and  most  formidable  neighbor,  and 
triumphant  over  the  great  power  of  Syria,  which  had  hoped  to 
bring  it  once  more  into  subjection.  He  ascended  the  throne, 
it  is  probable,  early  in  b.o.  247,  and  had  scarcely  been  monarch 
a  couple  of  years  when  he  witnessed  one  of  those  vast  but 
transient  revolutions  to  which  Asia  is  subject,  but  which  are 
of  rare  occurrence  in  Europe.  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  the  son  of 
Philadelphus,  having  succeed  to  his  father^s  kingdom  in  the 
same  year  with  Tiridates,  maix^hed  (in  B.C.  245)  a  huge  expedi- 
tion into  Asia,  defeated  Seleucus  II.  (CaUinicus)  in  Syria,  took 
Antioch,  and  then,  having  crossed  the  Euphrates,  proceeded 
to  bring  the  greater  part  of  Western  Asia  under  his  sway. 
Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Susiana,  Persia,  Media,  sub- 
mitted to  him.  Ho  went  in  jierson  as  far  as  Babylon,  and, 
according  to  his  own  account, "  was  acknowledged  as  master 
by  all  the  Eastern  provinces  to  the  very  borders  of  Bactria. 
The  Parthian  and  Bactrian  kingdoms  cannot  but  have  trem- 
bled for  their  newly  won  independence.  Here  was  a  young 
warrior  who,  in  a  single  campaign,  had  marched  the  distance 
of  a  thousand  miles,  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  those  of  the 
Lower  Euphrates,  without  so  much  as  receiving  a  check,  and 
who  was  threatening  to  repeat  the  career  of  Alexander.  What 
resistance  could  the  little  Parthian  state  hope  to  offer  to  such 
an  enemy?  It  must  have  rejoiced  Tiridates  to  hoar  that  while 
the  new  conqueror  was  gatheiing  somewhat  too  ba-tily  the 
fruits  of  victory,  collecting  and  despatching  to  Egypt  the  most 
valuable  works  of  art  that  he  could  find  in  the  cities  which  he 
had  taken,  and  levying  heavy  contributions  on  the  submitted 
counti-ies,  a  revolt  had  broken  out  in  his  own  land,  to  quell 
which  he  was  compelled  to  retire  suddenly  and  to  relinquish 
the  greater  part  of  his  ac(iiiisitions.  Thus  the  threatened  con- 
quest proved  a  mere  inroad,  and  instead  of  a  1)0 wer  of  greater 
strength  replacing  Syria  in  those  regions,  Syria  practically  re- 
taine<l  her  hold  of  them,  but  with  enfooblod  grasp,  her  sti-ength 
crippled,  her  prestige  lost,  and  her  honor  tarnished.  Ptolemy 
had,  it  is  probable,  not  retired  very  long,  when,  encouraged 
by  what  he  had  seen  of  Syria's  weakness,  Tiridates  took  the 
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a.irgrospive,  and  invarlinsr  the  iiriKhl'oring  district  «♦£  Hyrcaui 
succeeded  in  detaclm\q:  it  from  tlio  Syrian  state,  and  adt.ling 
to  his  own  terriloiy.^'  This  was  thro^Ning  out  a  challen, 
which  tlie  Syiian  monarch,  Callinicus,  could  scarcely  decli 
to  meet,  unless  he  was  prepared  to  lose,  one  by  one,  all  tl 
outlying  provinces  of  liis  empire. 

Accordingly  in  b.c.  237,  having  patched  up  a  peace  with  1: 
brother,  Antioclius  Hicrax,  the  Syrian  monarch  made  an  e 
pedition  against  Parthia.  Not  feeling,  however,  altogctb 
confident  of  success  if  he  trusted  wholly  to  his  own  unaid< 
effoi'ts,  he  prudently  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Diodot 
the  Bactrian  king,*^  and  the  two  agreed  to  combine  their  fore 
against  Tiridates.  Hereupon  that  monarch,  impressed  with 
deep  sense  of  the  imjpending  danger,  quitted  Parthia,  and,  pi 
ceeding  northwards,  to^jk  refuge  with  the  Aspasiacee,**  a  Scyt 
ian  tribe  which  dwelt  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartee 
The  Asi3asiacde  probably  lent  him  troops ;  at  any  rate,  he  d 
not  remain  long  in  retirement,  but,  hearing  that  the  BactrL 
king,  whom  he  especially  fcai'ed,  was  dead,  he  contrived 
detach  his  son  and  successor  from  the  Syrian  alliance,  and 
draw  him  over  to  his  own  side.  Having  made  this  imports 
stroke,  he  met  Callinicus  in  battle,  and  completely  defeat 
his  army." 

This  victory  was  with  reason  regai'dod  by  tlie  Pcai:hians  m 
sort  of  second  beginning  of  their  independence."  Hithei 
their  kingdom  had  existed  precariously,  and  as  it  were  by  si 
fei'ance.  It  could  not  but  be  that  the  power  from  which  th 
had  revolted  would  one  day  seek  to  reclaim  it*  lost  t-erritor 
and,  until  the  now  monarchy  had  measured  its  strength  agaii 
that  of  its  foi-mer  misti"ess,  none  could  feel  secuix?  that  it  wot 
be  able  to  maintain  its  existence.  The  victory  gained  by  Ti 
dates  over  Callinicus  put  an  end  to  these  doubts.  It  prov 
to  the  world  at  large,  and  also  to  the  Parthians  themselv^ 
that  they  had  notlung  to  fear-  that  they  were  strong  enou 
to  pre8el•^'e  their  freedom.  Consideiing  the  enormous  disp: 
portion  between  the  military  strength  and  resources  of  t 
nari^ow  Parthian  Stat^  and  the  vast  Syrian  Empire— consid 
ing  that  the  one  comprised  al>out  fifty  thousand  and  the  otl 
above  a  jiiillioii  of  f?(juare  miles;'"'  that  the  one  had  inherit 
the  woaltli  c»f  ages  and  the  ether  was  pi^obably  as  poor  as  a 
province  in  Asia ;  that  the  one  possessed  the  ^laoedonian  am 
training,  and  tactics,  while  the  other  knew  only  the  iiide  wa 
fare  of  the  Steppes — the  result  of  the  struggle  cannot  but  be : 
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garded  as  oirprifiing.  Still  it  was  not  witboat  precedent,  and 
it  has  not  been  without  repetition.  It  adds  another  to  tho 
many  instanoes  whore  a  smaU  but  bmre  people,  bent  on  re- 
sisting foreigB  donusatioii,  hove,  when  standing  on  their  de- 
fence, in  their  own  territory,  proved  more  than  a  match  for 
the  utaoost  force  that  a  foe  of  overwhelming  strenjs:th  could 
bring  against  them.  It  reminds  us  of  Marathon,  of  Bannock- 
bum,  of  Morgaarten.  Wo  may  not  aympathize  wholly  with  the 
Ticto<rs,  for  Gredc  civilization,  even  of  the  type  introduced  by 
Alexander  inta  Asiai,  was  iH  replaced  by  Tatar  coarseness  and 
barbarism;  but  we  cannot  refuse  our  admiration  to  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  handful  of  gallant  men  determinedly  resisting  in  the 
fastness  of  their  naitive  land  a  host  of  aliens,  and  triumphing 
over  tiieir  would-be  oppressors. 

The  Farthians  themselves,  deeply  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  contest,  preserved  the  memory  of  it  by  a  sol- 
emn festival  on  the  anniversary  of  their  victory,  which  they 
stitt  cdebrated  in  tho  time  of  Trogus.*^ 
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Seleucus  might  perhaps  not  have  accepted  his  defeat  as 
final  had  he  been  altogether  free  to  choose  whether  ho  would 
continue  tho  Parthian  war  or  no.  The  resources  of  his  Empire 
were  so  vast,  his  command  of  men  and  money  so  unbounded, 
that  ho  could  easily  have  replaced  one  army  by  anotlier,  and 
so  have  prolonged  the  struggle.  But  renewed  troubles  had 
broken  out  in  the  western  portion  of  his  doniinions, '  whcro  liis 
brother,  Antiochus  Hierax,  was  still  in  arms  against  his  au- 
thority. Seleucus  felt  it  necessary  to  turn  his  attention  to  this 
quarter,  and  having  once  retired  from  the  Parthian  contest,  he 
never  aiterwards  renewed  it.'    Tiridates  was  left  unmolested, 
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to  act  as  he  thought  fit,  and  either  to  attempt  further  con- 
quests, or  to  devote  himself  to  securing  those  which  he  had 
effected.  He  chose  the  latter  course,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  his  reign— a  space  of  ahove  twenty  years— he  employed  him- 
self wholly  in  strengthening  and  adorning  his  small  kingdom. 
Having  built  a  number  of  forts  in  various  strong  positions,  and 
placed  garrisons  in  them,  he  carefully  selected  a  site  for  k  new 
city,  which  he  probably  intended  to  make  his  capital  The 
spot  chosen  combined  the  advantages  of  being  at  once  delight- 
ful and  easily  defensible.  It  was  surroimded  with  precipitous 
rocks,  which  enclosed  a  plain  of  extraordinary  fertihty.  Abun- 
dant wood  and  copious  streams  of  water  were  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  soil  was  so  rich  that  it  scarcely  required  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  woods  were  so  full  of  game  as  to  afford  endless 
amusement  to  hunters.*  To  the  town  which  he  built  in  this 
locality  Tiridates  gave  the  name  of  Dara,  a  word  which  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  elongated  into  Dareium.*  Unfortunately, 
modem  travellers  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  identifying  the 
site,  which  should,  however,  he  towards  the  East,^  perhaps  in 
the  vicinity  of  Meshed. 

We  may  presume  that  Tiridates,  when  he  built  this  remark- 
able city,  intended  to  make  it  the  seat  of  government.  Hecat- 
ompylos,  as  a  Greek  town,  had  the  same  disadvantages,  which 
were  considered  in  later  times  to  render  Seleucia  unfit  for  the 
residence  of  the  Parthian  Court  and  monarch,  Dara,  like 
Ctesiphon,  was  to  be  wholly  Parthian.  Its  strong  situation 
would  render  it  easy  of  defence ;  its  vicinity  to  forests  abound- 
ing in  game  would  give  it  special  charms  in  the  eyes  of  persons 
so  much  devoted,  as  the  Parthian  princes  were,  to  the  chase. 
But  the  intention  of  Tiridates,  if  we  have  truly  defined  it, 
failed  of  taking  permanent  effect.  He  may  himself  have  fixed 
his  abode  at  Dara,  but  his  successors  did  not  inherit  his  pre- 
dilections ;  and  Hecatompylos  remained,  after  his  reign,  as  be- 
fore it,  the  head-quarters  of  the  government,  and  the  recog- 
nized metropolis  of  Parthia  Proper.  • 

After  passing  in  peace  and  prosperity  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  reign,  Tiridates  died  in  a  good  old  age,  leaving  his  crown 
to  a  son,  whose  special  name  is  a  little  imcertain,  but  who  is 
called  by  most  modems^  Artabanus  I. 

Artabanus,  having  ascended  the  Parthian  throne  about  B.a 
214,  and  being  anxious  to  distinguish  himself,  took  advantage 
of  the  war  raging  between  Antiochus  IH.,  the  second  son  of 
Seleucus  CaUinicus,  and  Achaeus,  one  of  his  rebel  satraps,  to 
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advance  into  Modio,  and  to  add  to  his  dominions  the  entire 
ti-act  between  Kyixxima  and  the  Zagros  mountains.  Of  the 
manner  in  which  lie  eiiected  his  conquests  we  have  no  account; 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  the  fruit  of  a  single  campaign, 
which  must  have  been,  conducted  with  great  vigor  and  military 
skilL  The  Parthian  prince  appears  to  have  occupied  Ecbatana,* 
the  ancient  capital  of  the  Median  Empire,  and  to  have  thence 
threatened  the  Mesopotamian  countries.  Upon  receiving  in- 
telligence of  his  invasion,  Antiochus  levied  a  vast  army/  and 
set  out  towards  the  East,  with  a  determination  to  subjugate 
all  the  revolted  provinces,  and  to  recover  the  hmits  of  the  old 
Empire  of  Nicator.  Passing  the  Zagros  chain,  probably  by 
way  of  Behistim  and  Kermanshaw,  *"  he  easily  retook  Ecbatana, 
which  was  an  ox)en  town,**  and  undefended  by  the  Parthians, 
and  proceeded  to  prepare  for  a  further  advance  eastward.  The 
The  route  from  Ecbatana  to  the  Caspian  Gates  crosses,  of  ne- 
cessity, unless  a  considerable  circuit  be  taken,  some  large  tracts 
of  barren  ground,  inlets  or  bays  of  the  Great  Salt  Desert  of 
Iran.  Artabanus  cherished  the  hope  that  hero  the  difficulties 
of  the  way  would  effec^tually  bar  liis  enemy's  progress,  more 
especially  as  his  troops  were  so  numerous,  and  as  water  w€is 
scanty  throughout  the  whole  region.  The  streams  which  flow 
from  Zagros  towards  the  Eiast  are  few  and  scanty ;  they  mostly 
fail  in  summer,  which,  even  in  Asia,  is  the  campaigning  sea- 
son ;  and  those  who  cross  the  desert  at  this  time  must  depend 
on  the  wells  wherewith  the  more  western  part  of  the  region  is 
suppUed  by  means  of  kanats  or  underground  conduits,  *-  which 
are  sometimes  carried  many  miles  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  position  of  the  wells,  which  wei*e  few  in  number, 
was  known  only  to  the  natives;"  and  Artabanus  hoped  that 
the  Syrian  monarch  would  be  afraid  to  plcico  the  Uves  of  his 
soldiers  in  such  doubtful  keeping.  When,  however,  he  found 
that  Antiochus  was  not  to  be  deterred  by  any  fears  of  this 
kind,  but  was  bent  on  crossing  the  desert,  ho  iKid  recourse  to 
the  barbaric  expedients  of  filhnp:  in,  or  i)OLsoning,  the  wells 
along  the  line  of  route  which  the  Syrian  prince  wiis  hkely  to 
follow.**  But  these  steps  seem  to  have  been  taken  loo  Lite. 
Antiochus,  advancing  suddenly,  caught  some  of  the  Partliian 
troops  at  their  barbarous  work,  and  disjKirsed  them  without 
difficulty.**  He  then  rapidly  effected  the  transit,  and,  pressing 
forward,  was  soon  in  the  enemy's  country,  where  ho  occupied 
the  chief  city,  Hecatompylos.  ** 
Up  to  this  point  the  Parthian  monarch  h<id  dechned  an  en- 
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wbus's  ally  in  the  war.  but  thnt.  pmr.:-  !!•■  i.'-  s-.-.i;  Y. 
I»;!p.  liaviiis  nu  wisli  to  weSyriii  a^ir-i- J^»r  ■ 

At  nuy  rate,  whether  Euthydemus  L-i.1 :'  .::  -'-•,  •;.<-  .• 
Symonly.  or  of  Syria  andParthia  iz.  y..:."-,  .-.i-. .;    •; 
was,  that  IJactria.  like  Parthia,  proT"-;  it-, -.:■■--,-,  .^.., 
fcvin  ht-rKTound.  and  that  thu  Syrian  fl/^ij,   .'■-  -  -;  v.r.. 
tii-ed'if  tlie»trugB^p.andconsentedt--jVr'in  - ' ;,  ■  ■■,■,■.■.■> 
Tlic  Bactrian  monarchy,  like  Uie  Pirv.;,!.!    -av,--  ', . 
fjntpst  iinseathod— indttd  we  may  it-   'a-.-ai—    ^  ■„■: 
the  position  of  the  two  kingdoms  wa.!.  j.-.vt-.i>' -i  ■.■■  -v 
made  upon  them.    If  a  prince  posstssjiir  .i..   ts^-^  •^■.. . . 
that  dBtinKUW'lKid  tho  third  Antio(.-h  ;d   ttm     nii. ■:...; 
of  "Gi-eat"  which  be  derived  from  h.>  -.fn;  -i   .T-<rt 
if  such  a  prince,  enjoying  profound  jysii'a  .t   ■_    ,*.   . 
inn  the  whole  force  of  his  empire  aga;:^!!   l.^rn    -.-. 
cci^d  in  re'luciuR  to  subjection  the  r-r.if.^  ■.p,--- :-.. 
n^irtheast.  hut,  whatever  military  adTii',tH«&.   i,.  -.  ^ 
t'ounTl  conquest  impossililo,  and  ret^i.r:>rt    :./«.■.    .^^ 
knowJtniged  as indopondunt  kiuga  th'/~i-  t-v,,.-.   ,^  ,... 
clia-*ti-s«  a»  rebellious  satraps,  it  WOK  ev*-_T.  .i*-     .. 
jnjcht  lo"i]i  uiHin  themselvos  a.s  fii-mly  •^■■■■aw.'-.ui t-f 
as  secure  from  the  daiiKor  of  re^bs'jr-j-,.  ■•    , .. 
State.    The  n>pidne  of  Callinicua  waw  •■>.  r--jwi,  ,^   .,.  ., 
thi;  fate  of  all  futuiv  efforts  on  the  r«j-  -f  .■■.._   ., 
Paithia  ;  theranditionsof  peace  gnintf*!  -.-r  \,v  ,,-,.  , 
conntriea,  after  a  Hprii.-s  of  miliiarj- su-vy-^w*  v^.b-^. 
nip>st  a  ppjof  that  the  yoke  of  Hyria  wo'ji-i  r.*rr»-.  ^  „ 
on  pjther  the  Parthian  or  the  Bartrian  reiti',- 

Witli  the  dejiartui-e  of  Antiochus  frrcn  t.-*  fcw    ^  . 
iiiil.  we  enter  iiimn  a  jierifMl  when  PartK^.;  ;j.,.,. 
<|uai'U!rof  a  century.  .iltnoBt  a  blank.     N'/m-^  _  „. 
of  ArsiiceH  III.  aft<T  AntiochuR  rctinrd  :  ^t>.  • .,,.   . 
known  of  hia  suwossor,  I'riapatiiw,  U-jt'-m  m  v,:  -.. 
iciigthofhw  ivigu.  which laetoil  for  fiftwai-wr  -    ■. 
K.i:.   lOUto  IKl).      The  rcicnH  of  th<sw!  ^am   ,.    .     . 
th.BiC  of  Euthydcmusand  his  s^ii.  I>i;m*i-iu  r   -..  -  . 
p.Tliai)3  the  most  nrolral Je  solutinnof  tli»  hr/^b--,  " 
iiiictivity  iit  thislisneirt  tolH'  f'-'-mirl  in -^^  jj^^. 
i>\  liantrian  powi^f  which  now  took  ji«,    y.., 

which  thi- two  nfij;hlK.nni;kinir'lom<i«t,By,^ ;; 

c-ach  othoT-.     \\"h<'ii  railliia  was  stron:riiBi  te-... 
w»a.  £or  t^^Ut^t  pail,jj^'    Uid  wW  l,^..'  ^"       ... 
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dians  on   the   other.     When   Antiochus   the   Great,   after 
concluding  his  treaty  with  EuthydemuB,  marched  eastward, 
the  Bactrian  monarch  prohahly  indulged  in  hopes  that  the  In- 
dians would  receive  a  check,  and  that  the  Greek  frontier 
would  be  again  carried  to  the  Indus,  if  not  to  the  Sutlej.   But,  if 
so,  he  was  disappointed.     Antiochus,  instead  of  making  war 
upon  the  Indians,  contented  himself  with  renewing  the  old 
alliance  of  the  Seleucidae  with  the  Maurja  princes,**  and  obtain- 
ing a  number  of  elephants  from  Sophagesenus,  the  grandson  of 
Sandracottus.*^     It  is  even  possible  that  he  went  further,  and 
made  cessions  of  territory  in  return  for  this  last  gift,"  which 
brought  the  Indian  frontier  still  nearer  than  before  to  that  of 
Bactria.    At  any  rate,  the  result  of  the  Indian  expedition  of 
Antiochus  seems  to  have  been  unsatisfactory  to  Euthydemus, 
who  shortly  afterwards  commenced  what  are  called  ''Indian 
Wars'"*  on  his  south-eastern  frontier,  employing  in  them 
chiefly  the  arms  of  his  son,  Demetrius.  During  the  latter  years 
of  Euthydemus  and  the  earlier  ones  of  Demetrius,  the  Bactrian 
rule  was  rapidly  extended  over  the  greater  x)ortion  of  the  mod- 
em Afghanistan; "  nor  did  it  even  stop  there.     The  arms  of 
Demetrius  were  carried  across  the  Indus  into  the  Punjaub  re- 
gion;*'and  the  city  of  Euthymedeia  upon  the  Hydaspes  re- 
mained to  later  times  an  evidence  of  the  extent  of  his  con- 
quests."   From  B.C.  200  to  about  B.C.  185  was  the  most  flour- 
ishing period  of  the  Bactrian   monarchy,    which  expanded 
during  that  space  from  a  small  kingdom  into  a  considerable 
empire." 

The  power  and  successes  of  the  Bactrian  princes  at  this  time 
account  sufficiently  for  the  fact  that  the  contemporary  Parthian 
monarchs  stood  upon  their  guard,  and  imdertook  no  great  ex- 
peditions.  Arsaces  III.,  who  continued  on  the  throne  for  about 
ten  or  twelve  years  after  his  peace  with  Antiot*hus,  and  Pria- 
patius,  or  -^Nj'sacos  IV. ,  his  son,  who  succeeded  him,  and  had  a 
reign  of  fifteen  years,  were  content,  as  already  observed,**  to 
watch  over  their  own  State,  husbanding  its  resources,  and  liv- 
ing at  peace  with  all  their  neighbors.    It  was  not  till  Phraates 
L  (Arsaces  V.),  the  son  of  Priapatius,  had  mounted  the  throne, 
B.C.   181,   that  this  policy  was  departed  from,  and  Parthia, 
which  had  remained  traiKpil  for  a  quai-ter  of  a  century,  once 
more  aroused  herself,  and  assumed  an  attitude  of  aggros.sion. 

The  quarter  to  which  Phraates  I.  directed  his  anns  was  the 
country  of  the  Mardmns,  a  poor  but  warlike  people,*^  who  aj)- 
pear  to  have  occupied  a  portion  of  the  Elburz  range,  probably 
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that  immediately  south  of  Mazandoran  and  Asterabad.^'  The 
reduction  of  these  fierce  mountaineers  is  likely  to  have  occu- 
-pUid  him  for  some  years,  since  their  country  was  exceedingly 
strong  and  difficult."  Though  the  Mardi  were  (nominally,  at 
any  rate)  subjects  of  the  Beleucidee,  we  do  not  hear  of  any  as- 
fdfstanee  being  rendered  them,  or,  indeed,  of  any  remonstrance 
being  made  against  the  unprovoked  agression  of  the  Parthian 
nu)narch.  The  reign  of  Phraates  I.  in  Parthia  coincides  with 
that  of  Soleucus  IV.  (Philopator)  in  Syria;  and  we  may  account 
for  the  inactivity  of  this  prince,  iii  x>art  by  his  personal  charac- 
ter, which  was  weak  and  pacific,"  in  part  by  the  exhaustion  of 
Byria  at  the  time,  in  consequence  of  his  father's  great  war  with 
Koine  ^B.o.  197^190),  and  of  the  heavy  contribution  which  was 
imix>Hed  upon  him  at  the  close  of  it.  Syria  may  scarcely  have 
yet  recovered  sufficient  strength  to  enter  upon  a  new  struggle, 
csjxy;ially  one  with  a  distant  and  powerful  enemy.  The  mate- 
rial int^.^rests  of  the  Empire  may  also  have  seemed  to  be  but  little 
tfjuched  by  tlie  war,  since  the  Mardi  were  too  poor  to  furnish 
mucli  tribute:  and  it  is  possible,  if  not  even  probable,  that 
thoir  subjection  to  Syria  had  long  been  rather  formal  than 
rf;al."  ScjUjucus  therefore  allowed  the  Mardians  to  be  reduced, 
conceiving,  probably,  that  their  transfer  to  the  dominion  of 
the  Aviiiu'iilni  neither  increased  the  Parthian  "power  nor  dimin- 
ished his  own. 

But  the  nation  which  submits  to  be  robbed  of  a  province, 
however  unjiroductive  and  valueless,  must  look  to  ha\di^  the 
prfK!(»H8  repeated  at  intervals,  until  it  bestirs  itself  and  offers 
resistimce.  There  is  reason  to  beUeve  that  Phraates  had  no 
wxjncr  conquered  the  Mardians  than  he  cast  his  eyes  on  an  ad- 
ja<ient  district,  and  resolved  to  add  it  to  his  territories.  This 
was  the  tract  lying  immediately  to  the  West  of  the  Caspian 
Gates,  which  was  always  reckoned  to  Media,  forming ,  how- 
ever, a  distinct  district,  know  as  Media  Rhagiana.*'  It  was  a 
region  of  much  natural  fertility,  being  watered  by  numerous 
streams  from  the  Elburz  range,  and  possessing  a  soil  of  re- 
markable productiveness.**  Its  breadth  was  not  great,  since  it 
consisted  of  a  mere  strip  between  the  moimtains  and  the  Salt 
Desert  wliich  occupies  the  whole  centre  of  the  Iranic  table- 
land; but  it  extended  in  length  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty 
miles,  from  the  Ciispian  Gates  to  the  vicinity  of  Kasvin.  Its 
capital  city,  from  a  remot<3  antiquity,  was  Rhages,*^  situated 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  strip,  probably  at  the  spot 
nofw  called  Kaleh  Enj^^  about  twenty-three  miles  from  the 
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"  Gkites.*'    On  this  region  it  is  clear  that  Phraates  cast  a  covet- 
ous eye.    How  much  of  it  he  actually  occupied  is  doubtful; 
but  it  is  at  least  certain  that  he  effected  a  lodgment  in  its  east- 
em  extremity,**  which  must  have  put  the  whole  region  in 
jeopardy.    Nature  has  set  a  remarkable  barrier  between  the 
more  eastern  and  the  more  wcstein  portions  of  Occidental  Asia, 
about  midway  in  the  tract  which  lies  due  south  of  the  Caspian 
Sea.    The  Elburz  range  in  this  x>art  is  one  of  bo  tremendous  a 
character  and  northward  abuts  so  closely  on  the  Caspian,  that 
all  communication  between  the  east  and  the  west  necessarily 
passes  to  the  south  of  it.    In  this  quarter  the  Great  Desert  of- 
fering an  insuperable  obstacle  to-  transit,  the  line  of  communi- 
cation has  to  chng  to  the  flanks  of  the  moimtain  chain,  the 
narrow  strip  between  the  motmtains  and  the  desert— rarely  ten 
miles  in  width— being  alone  traversable.    But  about  long.  52^ 
20'  this  strip  itself  fails.    A  rocky  spur  runs  due  south  from 
the  Elburz  into  the  desert  for  a  distance  of  some  twenty  or 
thirty  miles,  breaking  the  line  of  communication,  and  seeming 
at  first  sight  to  obstruct  it  completely."    This,  however,  is  not 
the  case  absolutely.    Tlie  spiw  itself  is  penetrable   by  two 
posses,  one  where  it  joins  the  Elburz,  which  is  the  more  diffi- 
cult of  the  two,  and  another,  further  to  the  south,  which  is 
easier."     The  latter  now  known  as  the  Givduni  Sudui^rah 
pass,  constitutes  the  famous  *  *  Pylse  Caspice."  Through  this  pass 
alono  can  armies  proceed  from  Armenia,  Media,  and  Persia 
eastward,  or  from  Turkestan,  Khoi*asan,  and  Afghanistan  into 
the  more  western  parts  of  Asia.    The  position  is  thei'cforc  one 
of  primary  importance.    It  was  to  guard  it  that  Rhagcs  was 
built  so  near  the  eastern  end  of  its  territory.    So  long  as  it  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  Syria,   ParthLan  agression  was 
checked.    Rhagiana,  the  rest  of  Media,  and  the  other  provinces 
were  safe,  or  nearly-  so.     On  the  other  hand,  the  loss  of  it  to 
Parthia  laid  the  eastern  provinces  open  to  her,  and  was  at  once 
almost  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  all  Rhiigiana,  which  had  no 
other  natural  protection.     Now  wo  find  that  Pliraatos  sur- 
moxmted  the  *' Gates,"  and  effected  a  lodgment  in  the  ])lain 
wuntry  beyond  them.     He  removed  a  portion  of  the  conquered 
Miirdians  from  their  mountain  homes  to  the  city  of  Charax, 
which  was  on  the  western  side  of  the  G^tes,  **  probably  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  niins  known  as  Ueiranlkif.^^ 
Their  location  in  this  strong  post "  was  a  menace  to  the  neigh- 
boring? town  of  Rhages,  which  ran  scarcely  have  maintained 
itself  long  against  an  enemy  encamped  at  its  doors.    Wo  are 
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3iS  :Dh^T7Be<L  a>'wi?TAr.  of  any  results  which  followed  on  the 
.orirniw^m  :c  Cii^irai  during  the  lifetime  of  Phraates.  His 
r^-p  j^c'I  -iilj  seron  years— from  B.c.  181  to  B.C.  174 — ^and  it 
j>  Uiii-  ?r  osil^Mr  tiiii  he  died  before  there  was  time  for  his  sec- 
jirj.  jii^criiiCi  conquest  to  have  any  further  consequences. 

Ifbriiise?  hud  sudioient  warning  of  his  coming  decease  to 
Ti:iic*  pp^piniioiis  with  respect  to  a  successor.  Though  he  had 
*  v^irai  ii:ci5w  sooie  of  whom  were  (we  must  suppose)  of  sufficient 
.fcjK  X-  iiT^  a«*nded  the  throne/'  he  left  his  crown  to  his 
ar.'^iiL'r.  XIihndatesL  He  felt,  probably,  that  the  State  re- 
^{Ul^^  sv>  direction  of  a  firm  hand,  than  war  might  at  €uiy 
^ttw  jcfui  out  with  either  Syria  or  Bactria;  while,  if  the  ca- 
rT?«r  X  vX'«C':jiKSi  on  whioh  he  had  made  Parthia  enter  were  to 
b«  9*irs;«d.  he  could  trust  his  brother  better  than  any  of  his 
ai.:nB4  5.^  v'v'oduct  a^sgre^sive  expeditions  with  combined  vigor  and 
prjsiiec«.v»  We  shall  see.  as  the  history  proceeds,  how  Mith- 
T^jiizft^^^  j-,£f^fied  his  choice.  Phraates  would  also  appear  to 
oav^  ^-rae  his  brother  especial  affection,  since  he  takes  the 
T^»'rh^  :*£  *•  Philadelphus"  (brother-loving)  upon  his  coins."  It 
axujs  iaivv  been  a  satisfaction  to  him  that  he  was  able  by  his 
Acfi  dU  vHKV  to  consult  for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  to 
S'  db  sentiiuent  on  which  it  is  evident  that  he  prided  him- 
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Ifc^V^  ^**"  ynthndafes  L  Positiov  of  Bactria  and  Syria  at  his 
.:AVc«>*u>n.  Hhfirat  fcar  trith  Bactria,  Hi^  great  Expedi- 
*i>fi  ii^iiusf  the  Kaf^tern  Sf/rian  provinces,  and  its  results. 
}IL<  s?vvri(f  irar  with  Bactria,  terminating  in  its  conquest. 
V.i-,'/:t'  of  his  Empit^e,  Attempt  of  Demetrius  Nicator  to 
t\\\Krr  the  lost  Prorinces  fails.  Captivity  of  Demetrius. 
ISMth  of  Mithridates, 

I 

"  Miihridati.  inslgnis  Tirtutis  vlro.  rellquit  imperium  (Phrahates)." 

Justin,  xli.  5. 

TUK  n^ipii  of  Mithridat<*s  I.  is  the  most  important  in  the  Par- 

ll^uui  histor>\     I  PI.  1.  Fig.  3.]    Receiving  from  his  brother 

IHutwitiV  a  kiiipioni  of  but  naiTOw  dimensions,  confined  (as  it 

wyilM  tf^Hun)  l>etween  the  city  of  Charax  on  the  one  side,  and 

^fZ^fer  Ariu&»  or  Heri-rud,  on  the  other,  he  transformed  it, 
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•within  the  space  of  thirtynseven  years  (which  was  the  time  that 
his  reign  lasted) ,  into  a  great  and  flouiishing  Empire.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  but  for  him,  Parthia  might  have  re- 
mained a  mere  petty  State  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Syrian  king- 
dom, and,  instead  of  becoming  a  rival  to  Home,  might  have 
sunk  shortly  into  obscurity  and  insignificance. 

As  commonly  happens  in  the  grand  changes  which  constitute 
the  turning-points  of  history,  the  way  for  Mithridates^s  vast 
successes  was  prepared  by  a  long  train  of  antecedent  circum- 
stances. To  show  how  the  rise  of  the  Parthians  to  greatness 
in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  before  our  era  was  rendered 
possible,  we  must  turn  aside  once  more  from  our  proper  sub- 
ject and  cast  a  glance  at  the  condition  of  the  two  kingdoms  be- 
tween which 'Parthia  stood,  at  the  time  when  Mithridates  as- 
cended the  throne. 

The  Bactrian  monarchs  in  their  ambitious  struggles  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  tracts  south  of  the  Paropamisus,  *  and  ex- 
tending from  the  Heri-rud  to  the  Sutlej  and  the  mouths  of  the 
Indus,  overstrained  the  strength  of  their  State,  and  by  shifting 
the  centre  of  its  x)ower  injured  irretrievably  its  principle  of 
cohesion.  As  early  as  the  reign  of  Demetrius'  a  tendency  to 
disruption  showed  itself,  Eucratidas  having  held  the  supreme 
power  for  many  years  in  Bactria  itself,  while  Demetrius  exer- 
cised authority  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountains.*  It  is 
true  that  at  the  death  of  Demetrius  this  tendency  was  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  checked,  since  Eucratidas  was  then  able  to  extend 
his  sway  over  almost  the  whole  of  the  Bactrian  territory.*  But 
the  old  evil  recurred  shortly,  though  in  a  less  pronounced 
form.  Eucratidas,  without  being  actually  supplanted  in  the 
north  by  a  rival,  found  that  he  could  devote  to  that  portion  of 
the  Empire  but  a  small  part  of  his  attention.  The  southern 
countries  and  the  prospect  of  southern  and  eastern  conquests 
engrossed  him.  While  he  carried  on  successful  wars  with  the 
Arachotians,  the  Drangians,  and  the  Indians  of  the  Punjaub 
region,  his  hold  on  the  more  northern  countries  was  relaxed, 
and  they  began  to  shp  from  his  grasp.*  Incursions  of  the 
nomad  Scyths  from  the  Steppes  carried  fire  and  sword  over 
portions  of  these  provinces,  some  of  which  were  even,  it  is 
probable,  seized  and  occupied  by  the  invaders.* 

Such  was,  it  would  seem,  the  condition  of  Bactria  under 
Eucratidas,  the  contemporary  of  Mithridates.  In  Syria,  Anti- 
ochus  Epiphanes  had  succeeded  his  brother  Seleucus  IV. 
(Philopator;  about  a  year  before  Mithridates  ascended  the 
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Parthian  throne."    He  was  a  prince  of  courage  and  energy; 
but  his  hands  were  fully  occupied  with  wars  in  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, and  Arnieuiit.  raici  the  distant  East  could  attract  but  a 
small  share    *.•£    his    rhou^ht    or  attention.     The    claim   put 
forw^ird  by  E^-pt  lo  the  possession  of  Coele-Syria  and  Pales- 
line,  pr*;  r-iiiod  to  Ptolemy  V.  (it  was  affirmed)  as  a  dowry 
with  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  led  to 
hcetihtieji  in  the  south-west  which  lasted  continuously  for  four 
years  •B.C.  171  to  B.C.  166),  and  were  complicated  during  two 
of  them  with  troubles  in   Judaea,   rashly  provoked  by  the 
Syrian  monarch,  who.  unaware  of  the  stubborn  temper  of  the 
Jews,  goaded  them  into  insurrection.*    The  war  with  Ggypt 
came  to  an  end  in  B.C.  168;  it  brought  Syria  no  advantage, 
sini.v  Rome  interposed,  and   required  the  restitution  of  all 
conquests.     The  war  \iith  the  Jews  had  no  such  rapid  termin- 
ation.   Antiochus,  having  not  only  plundered  and  desecrated 
the  Temple,  but  having  set  himself  to  eradicate  utterly  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  completely  Hellenize  the  people,  was  met 
with  the  most  detennined  resistance  on  the  part  of  a  moiety 
of  the  nation.    A    jxitriotic   party   rose   up   under  devoted 
leadoi's,*  who  asserted,  and  in  the  end  secured,  the  independ- 
ence of  their  country.     Not  alone  during  the  remaining  years 
of  EpipluuK^,  but  for  half  a  century  after  his  death,  through- 
out  s^^vcn    reigns,    the   struggle   continued;    Judaea   taking 
julv;uitaj^>  oi  evt»ry  trouble  and  difficulty  in  Syria  to  detach 
hersi'lf  nion^  and  nioiv  completely  from  her  oppressor;  being 
a  iH^ntiiuKil  ihorn  in  her  side,  a  constant  source  of  weakness, 
prt^ventins;  nioiv  than  anything  else  the  recovery  of  her  power. 
The  triumph  wliich  Epiphanes  obtained  in  the  distant  Ar- 
menia {\\A\  lOi)  5),  where  he  defeated  and  captured  the  king, 
Artaxias,'"'  was  a  pix)r  set-off  against  the  foe  which  he  liad 
cnvitod  to  himself  at  his  doors  through  his  cruelty  and  intoler- 

ttiuv. 

In  another  nuarter,  too,  the  Syrian  power  received  a  severe 
tskike  tlu*ouf::li  the  injudicious  violence  of  Epiphanes.  The 
l^ritMital  tiMuplos  h;ul,  in  some  instances,  escaped  the  rapacity 
\i\  .\lo\audcr*s  puiorals  and  "Successor;''  their  tTCasuries 
n'uuuuod  unviohUed,  and  contained  Large  hoaids  of  the 
iM\H'u»UM  nu»tnls.  Epiphanes.  having  exhausted  his  own  ex- 
cluH|Ut»r  by  his  wai-s  and  his  Lwish  gifts,  saw  in  these  un- 
iriuiHltMtHl  Mt4>iH*s  a  means  of  ivplenishing  it,  and  made  a 
Airiwy  i«U>  his  Houthnvistern  pi*ovinces  for  the  purpose.  The 
ol  Kiyiuaitf,  howovcr,  resisted  his  attempt,  and  proved 
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strong  enough  to  defeat  it;"  the  baffled  monarch  retired  to 
Tabae,  where  he  shortly  afterward  fell  sick  and  died.  In  the 
]>opiilar  beliefs  his  death  was  a  judgment  upon  him  for  his 
attempted  sacrilege; '^  and  in  the  exultation  caused  by  the 
event  the  bands  which  jomed  these  provinces  to  the  Empire 
must  undoubtedly  have  been  loosened. 

Nor  did  the  removal  of  Epiphanes  (B.C.  164)  improve  the 
condition  of  afEairs  in  Syria.  The  throne  fell  to  his  son,  Anti- 
ochus  Eupator,  a  boy  of  nine,  according  to  Appian/*  or, 
according  to  another  authority,"  of  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
regent,  Lysias,  exercised  the  chief  power,  and  was  soon 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Jews,*^  whom  the  death  of  Epiph- 
aces  had  encouraged  to  fresh  efforts.  The  authority  of 
L^sios  was  further  disputed  by  a  certain  Riilip,  whom  Epiph- 
anes, shortly  before  his  death,  had  made  tutor  to  the  young 
king.**  The  claims  of  this  tutor  to  the  regent's  office  being 
supported  by  a  considerable  poition  of  the  army,  a  dvil  war 
arose  between  him  and  Lysias,  which  raged  for  the  greater 
part  of  two  years  (B.C.  163-2),  terminating  in  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Philip.  But  Syrian  affairs  did  not  even  then  snttle 
down  into  tranquillity.  A  prince  of  the  Seleucid  house,  Deme- 
trius by  name,  the  son  of  Seleucus  IV.,  and  consequently  the 
first  cousin  of  Eupator,  was  at  this  time  detained  in  Rome  as 
a  hostage,  having  been  sent  there  during  his  father's  lifetime 
as  a  security  for  his  fidelity.  Demetrius,  with  some  reason, 
regarded  his  claim  to  the  Syrian  throne  as  better  than  that  of 
his  cousin,  the  son  of  the  younger  brother,  and  being  in  the 
full  vigor  of  early  youth, "  he  determined  to  assert  his  preten- 
sions in  Syria,  and  to  make  a  bold  stroke  for  the  crown. 
Having  failed  to  obtain  the  Senate's  consent  to  his  quitting 
Italy,  he  'took  his  departure  secretly, "  crossed  the  Mediterra- 
nean in  a  Carthaginian  vessel,  and,  landing  in  Asia,  succeeded 
within  a  few  months  in  establishing  himself  as  Syrian 
monarch. 

From  this  review  it  sufficiently  appears  that  the  condition 
of  things,  both  in  Syria  and  Bactria,  was  favorable  to  any 
aspirations  which  the  power  that  lay  between  them  might 
entertain  after  dominion  and  self-a^randizement.  The  Sy- 
rian and  Bactrian  kings,  at  the  time  of  Mithridates's  aocossion, 
were,  both  of  them,  men  of  talent  and  energy ;  but  the  Syrian 
monarch  was  soon  involved  in  difficulties  at  home,  while  the 
Bactrian  had  his  attention  attracted  to  prosx>ects  of  advantage 
in  a  remote  quarter.    Mithridates  might,  perhaps,  have  at- 
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Parthian  throne.^  He  was  a  prince  of  courage  and  energy; 
but  his  hands  were  fully  oc^ciipied  with  wars  in  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, and  Araionia,  and  the  distant  East  could  atti-act  but  a 
small  share  of  his  IhouKht  or  attention.  The  claim  put 
forward  by  Eprypt  to  the  possession  of  Coele-Syria  and  Pales- 
tine, promised  to  Ptolemy  V.  (it  was  affirmed)  as  a  dowry 
with  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antiochus  the  Grreat,  led  to 
hostiUties  in  the  south-west  which  lasted  continuously  for  four 
years  (b.c.  171  to  B.C.  168),  and  were  complicated  during  two 
of  them  with  troubles  in  Judaea,  rashly  provoked  by  the 
Syrian  monarch,  who,  imaware  of  the  stubborn  temper  of  the 
Jews,  goaded  them  into  insurrection.*  The  war  with  Egypt 
came  to  an  end  in  B.C.  168;  it  brought  Syria  no  advanti^^. 
since  Rome  interposed,  and  required  the  restitution  of  all 
conquests.  The  war  with  the  Jews  had  no  such  rapid  termiii:* 
ation.  Antiochus,  having  not  only  plundered  and  desecrated 
the  Temple,  but  having  set  himself  to  eradicate  utterly  the 
Jewish  religion,  and  completely  Hellenize  the  people,  waa  xnel 
with  the  most  determined  resistance  on  the  part  of  a  moiel^ 
of  the  nation.  A  patriotic  party  rose  up  under  devoted 
leadere,"  who  asserted,  and  in  the  end  secured,  the  independ* 
ence  of  their  countiy.  Not  alone  during  the  remaining  yean 
of  Epiphanes,  but  for  half  a  century  after  his  death,  througb* 
out  seven  reigns,  the  struggle  continued;  Judaea 
advantage  of  every  trouble  and  difficulty  in  Syria  to  d< 
herself  more  and  more  completel}"^  from  her  o])pressor; 
a  continual  thorn  in  her  side,  a  constant  source  of  w< 
preventing  more  than  any thmg  else  the  recovery  of  her  po^^^ 
The  triumph  which  Epiphanes  obtained  in  the  distant  j^ 
menia  (b.c.  160-5),  where  he  defeated  and  captured  the  W^^ 
Artaxias,*"  was  a  poor  set-off  against  the  foe  which  H^*^?^ 
created  to  himself  at  his  doors  through  his  cruelty  and  v^  -  ^ 
ance. 

In  another  quarter,  too,  the  Syrian  power  received  ^ 
shake  through  the  injudicious  violence  of    Epiphotij^  ^^ 
Oriental  temj)los  had,  in  some  instimces,  escaped  thu^      ^ 
of  Alexander's  prenerals  and  *' Successor;''  their 
remamed    uuviolated,    and    contained    Large   hoGti 
precious  metals.     Epiphanes,   having  exhausted, 
chequer  by  his  wai*s  an<l  his  lavish  gifts,  aaw" 
plundered  stores  a  means  of   replcniahiiig  itjt-!-..,i 
journey  into  his  south-eastern  provinoe8.£o> 
natives  of  Elymais,  howoYeri  i 
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poeing  that  he  considered  him  the  friend  of  Bactria's  great 
enemy,  Parthia.  If  this  be  the  true  account  of  the  circum- 
stances under  whicb  he  become  king,  his  accession  'would  have 
been  a  species  of  challenge  to  the  Parthian  monarch,  whose 
ally  he  hod  assassinated.  Mithridates  accordingly  marched 
against  him  with  all  speed,  and,  easily  defeating  his  troopo, 
took  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  his  dominion."  Elated 
fay  this  success,  he  is  eaid  to  have  pressed  eastward,  to  have 
invaded  India,  and  overrun  the  country  as  far  as  the  river 
Hydaspes,"  hut,  if  it  be  true  that  his  arme  jienetrated  so  far, 
it  is,  at  any  rate,  certain  that  he  did  not  here  effect  any  con- 
quest. Greek  monarchs"  of  the  Bnctriao  series  continued 
masters  of  Cabul  and  Western  India  till  about  B.C.  126;  no 
Parthian  coins'are  found  in  this  region ;  nordo  the  best  authori- 
ties claim  for  Mithridat^s  any  dominion  beyond  the  mountains 
which  enclose  on  the  west  the  valley  of  the  Indus. 

By  his  war  with  Hrfiocles  the  empire  of  Mitbridates  reached 
ita  greatest  extension.  It  comprised  now,  besides  Parthia 
Proper,  Eactria,  Aria,  Drangiana,  Arachosia,  Marglana,  Hyr- 
cania,  the  cotmtry  of  the  Mardi,  Media  Magna,  Susiana,  Persia 
and  Babylonia.  Very  probably  its  limits  wore  still  wider. 
The  power  which  possessed  Parthia,  Hyrcania,  and  Bactria, 
would  rule  almost  of  necessity  over  the  whole  tract  between 
tho  Elburz  range  and  the  Oxiis.  if  not  even  over  the  region  be- 
tween the  Oiusand  the  Jaiartoa;  that  which  held  the  Caspian 
mountains  and  eastern  Media  could  not  fail  to  have  influence 
over  the  tribes  of  the  Iranic  desert;  while  AssjTia  Proper 
would  naturally  follow  the  fortunes  of  Babylonia  and  Susi- 
ana." HtiU  the  extent  of  territory  thuB  indicated  rests  only 
on  conjecture.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  what  is  known  by 
poeitivo  evidence,  we  can  only  say  that  the  Parthian  Kingdom 
of  this  period  contained,  at  least,  twelve  provinces  ahovo 
enumerated.  It  thus  8tretcho<i  from  east  to  west  a  distance  of 
fifteen  hundred  miles  between  the  Suieiraan  mountains  and 
tho  Euphrates,  varj-ing  in  width  from  three  or  four  hundred 
miles — or  even  more — towards  the  west  and  east,  to  a  narrow 
strip  of  less  than  a  hundred  miles  toward  the  centre.  It  prob- 
ably comprised  an  area  of  about  450,000  square  miles;  which 
is  aomewlint  less  than  that  of  the  modem  Penoa. 

Unlike  the  modem  Persia,  however,  the  territory  consisted 
xt  entirely  of  productive  regions.  The  excellent  quality 
1  soil  in  Partbia  Pi-oper,  Hyrcania,  and  Margiana,  has 
idynotioed."    Bactria,  the  next  province  to  Margiana 
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towards  iftie  east,  was  less  uniformly  fertile;  but  still  it  con- 
tained a  conBlderable  proportion  of  good  land  along  tho  course 
of  the  OxuB  and  its  tributaries,  which  was  cultivated  in  vine- 
yards and  cornfields,  or  else  pastured  large  herds  of  cattle.  **  The 
Mardian  mountain  territory  was  well  wooded  ;^^  and  the  plain 
between  the  mountains  and  the  Caspian  was  ricli  in  the  ex- 
treme/* Media,  where  it  adjoined  on  the  desert,  was  compar- 
atively sterile;  but  still  even  here  an  elaborate  system  of  arti- 
ficial irrigation  brought  a  belt  of  land  under  culture/"  Further 
west,  in  the  Zagros  chain,  Media  comprised  some  excellent 
pasture  lands/^  together  with  numerous  valleys  as  productive 
as  any  in  Asia/^  Elymais  was,  in  pajrt,  of  the  some  charactef 
with  the  mountainous  portion  of  Media,  while  beyond  the 
mountain  it  sank  down  into  a  rich  alluvium,  not  much  inferior 
to  the  Babylonian/'  Babylonia  itself  was  confessedly  the 
most  fertile  country  in  Asia.  It  produced  wheat,  barley,  mil- 
let, sesame,  vetches,  dates,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds.  "^  The  re- 
tom  of  the  wheat  crop  was  from  fifty  to  a  hundred-and-fif ty- 
fold;"  while  that  of  the  barley  crop  was  three  hundred-fold." 
The  dates  were  of  unusual  size  and  superior  flavor;"  and  the 
palm,  which  abounded  throughout  the  region,  furnished  an 
inexhaustible  supply  both  of  fruit  and  timber.** 

The  great  increase  of  power  which  Mithridates  had  obtained 
bv  his  conquests  could  not  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  tho 
Syrian  monarchs.     Their  domestic  troubles — the  contontions 
between  Philip  and  Lysias,  between  Lysias  and  Demetrius 
Soter,  Soter  and  Alexander  Balas,  Balas  and  Demetrius  II., 
Demetrius  II.  and  Tryphon,  had  so  engrossed  them  for  the 
ffpace  of  twenty  years  (from  B.C.  168  to  B.C.  142)  that  they  had 
felt  it  impossible,  or  hopeless,  to  attempt  any  expedition  to- 
wards the  East,  for  the  protection  or  recx)very  of  their  prov- 
inces.    jVIithridates  had  been  allowed  to  pursue  his  career  of 
conquest  unopposed,  so  far  as  the  Syrians  were  concerned, 
and  to  establish  his  swav  from  the  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the  Eu- 
phrates.     But  a  time  at  last  came  when  home  dangerr,  wei'e 
less  pressing,  and  a  prospect  of  engaging  the  terrible  Parthians 
with  success  seemed  to  present  itself.    The  second  Demetrius 
had  not,  indeed,  wholly  overcome  his  domestic  enemy,  Try- 
phon; but  he  had  so  fsx  brought  him  into  difficulties  as  to 
believe  that  he  might  safely  be  left  to  be  dealt  with  by  his 
wife,  Cleopati-a.  and  by  his  captains."    At  the  saiac  time  the 
oondiition  of  affairs  in  the  East  seemed  to  invite  his  interf er- 
«Qce.    Mithridates  ruled  his  new  conquests  with  some  strict- 
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** Nobles"  or  "Great  Men" — ^the  privileged  class  which  to  a 
considerable  extent  checked  and  controlled  the  monarch.  The 
monarchy  was  elective,  but  only  in  the  house  of  the  Arsacidae ; 
and  the  concurrent  vote  of  both  councils  was  necessary  in  the 
appointment  of  a  new  king.  Practically,  the  ordinary-  law  of 
hereditary  descent  appears  to  have  been  followed,  unless  in  the 
case  where  a  king  left  no  son  of  sufficient  age  to  exercise  the 
royal  office.  Under  such  circiunstanoes,  the  Megistanes 
usually  nominated  the  late  king's  next  brother  to  succeed  him,* 
or,  if  he  had  left  behind  him  no  brother,  went  back  to  an 
tmcle.  *  When  the  line  of  succession  had  once  been  changed,  the 
right  of  the  elder  branch  was  lost,  and  did  not  revive  unless 
the  branch  preferred  died  out  or  possessed  no  member  qualified 
to  rule.  When  a  king  had  been  duly  nominated  by  the  two 
councils,  the  right  of  placing  the  diadem  upon  his  head  be- 
longed to  the  Surena,*  the  **  Field-Marshal,"  or  **  Commander 
in  Chief  of  the  Parthian  armies."  The  Megistanes  further 
claimed  and  sometimes  exorcised  the  right  of  deposing  a  mon- 
arch whose  conduct  displeased  them ;  but  an  attempt  to  exer- 
cise this  privilege  was  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  civil  war,  no 
monarch  accepting  his  deposition  without  a  struggle;  and 
force,  not  right,  practically  determining  whether  he  should 
remain  king  or  no. 

After  a  king  was  once  elected  and  firmly  fixed  upon  the 
throne,  his  power  appears  to  have  been  nearly  despotic.  At  any 
rate  he  could  put  to  death  without  trial  whomsoever  he  chose ; 
and  adult  members  of  tiio  Royal  House,  who  provoked  the 
reigning  monarch's  jealousy,  were  constantly  so  treated.* 
Probably  it  would  have  been  mc«^  dangerous  to  arouse  the 
fears  of  the  '*Sophi"  and  *'  Magi."  The  latter  especially  were 
a  powerful  body,  consisting  of  an  organized  hierarchy,  which 
had  come  down  from  ancient  times,  and  was  feared  and  vene- 
rated by  all  classes  of  the  people.*  Their  numbers  at  the  close 
of  the  Empire,  counting  adult  males  only,  are  reckoned  at 
eighty  thousand ;'  they  possessed  considerable  tracts  of  fertile 
land,**  and  were  the  sole  inhabitants  of  many  large  towns  or 
villages,  which  they  were  permitted  to  govern  as  they  pleased.* 
The  arbitrary  power  of  the  monarchs  must,  in  practice,  have 
been  largely  checked  by  the  privileges  of  this  munerous  priestly 
caste,  of  which  it  would  seem  tliat  in  later  times  they  became 
jealoiLs,  thereby  preparing  the  way  for  their  own  downfall." 

The  dominion  of  the  Partliians  over  the  conquered  provinces 
was  maintained  by  reverting  to  the  system  which  had  pre- 
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vailed  generally  through  the  East  before  the  accession  of  the  Per- 
sians to  power,  and  establishing  in  the  various  countries  either 
viceroys,  holding  office  for  life,  or  sometimes  dependent  dy- 
nasties of  kings."    In  either  case,  the  rulers,  so  long  as  they 
paid  tribute  regularly  to  the  Parthian  monarchs  and  aided 
them  in  their  wars,  were  allowed  to  govern  the  people  beneath 
their  sway  at  their  pleasure.    Among  monarchs,  in  the  higher 
sense  of  the  term,  may  be  enumerated  the  kings  of  Persia,'^ 
Elymols,"  Adiab^nC,'^  Osrhoen^,"^  and  of  Armenia  and  Media 
-AtropatSnfi,  when  they  formed,  as  they  sometimes  did,  i)or- 
tions  of  the  Parthian  Empire.    The  viceroys,  who  governed 
tho  other  provinces,  bore  the  title  of  VitaxoR  (fSi^raHE^)^  and 
-^^NQve  fourteen  or  fifteen  in  number.**    The  remark  has  been 
xnade  by  the  historian  Gibbon^^  that  the  system  thus  estab- 
Tished  '*  exhibited  under  other  names  a  lively  image  of  the 
feudal  system  which  has  since  prevailed  in  Europe."    The 
<x>nix)arison  is  of  some  value,  but,  like  most  historical  parallels, 
it  is  inexact,  the  points  of  difference  between  the  Partliiazi  and 
^he  feudal  system  being  probably  more  numerous  than  those 
of  resemblance,  but  the  points  of  resemblance  being  very  main 
-points,  not  fewer  in  munber,  and  striking. 

It  was  with  special  reference  to  the  system  thus  established 
that  the  Partliian  monarchs  took  the  title  of  **  King  of  Kings  " 
{fiix6i\ivi  fia6tkeccy),  SO  frequent  upon  their  coins, ''^  which 
seems  sometimes  to  have  been  exrhan^d  for  what  was 
rpgarded  as  an  equivalent  phrase/"  ** Satrap  of  Satraps" 
{liicr/jcr-xTfi  r«K  dttr/}a:tGoy),  This  title  seoms  to  appear  first  on 
tho  coins  of  Mithridatos  I. 

In  the  Parthian  system  there  was  one  anomaly  of  a  very 
curious  chanu3ter.    Tho  Greek  towns,  wliich  were  scattered 
in  large  numbers  throughout  the  Eknpire,-''  enjoyed  a  munici- 
pal p^ovemment  of  their  own,  and  in  some  cases  were  ahnost 
ludoix^u'lont  communities,  tho  Parthian  kings  exercisinp:  over 
^hom  little  or  no  control.    The  great  city  of  Sc^leucia  on  the 
Tigris  was  the  most  important  of  all  these:  its  population  was 
^^ti mated  in   the  first  century  after  Christ  at  six  hundred 
"^lioiisand  souls:"  it  had  strong  walls,"  and  was  surrounded 
t>y  a  most  fertile  territory."    It  had  its  own  senate,  or  muni- 
^-'ipal  council,  of  three  hundred  members,  elected  by  the  people 
t"r>  rule  them  from  among  the  wealthiest  and  best  educated  of 
'^lio  citizens."    Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  enjoyed  the 
V^lessing  of  complete  self-govomment,  and  was  entirely  fn^e 
^rora  Parthian  interference,  paying  no  doubt  its  tribute,  but 
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otherwise  holding  th©  position  o£  a,  "  free  city,"  It  waa  only 
in  the  case  of  internal  disBcnsions  that  these  advantages  were 
lost,  Eind  the  Parthian  soldiery,  invited  within  the  walls,  ar- 
ranged the  quarrels  of  parties,  and  settled  the  constitution  of 
the  State  at  its  pleasure.  Privileges  of  a  similar  character, 
though,  probably,  less  extensive,  belonged  fit  would  seem)  to 
most  of  the  other  Greek  cities  of  the  Empire.  The  Parthian 
monarchs  thought  it  poUte  to  favor  them ;  and  their  practice 
justified  the  title  of  "Phil-Hellene,"  which  they  were  food  erf 
assuming  upon  their  coins.  On  the  whole,  the  policy  may 
have  been  wise,  but  it  diminished  the  unity  of  the  Rmpirw; 
and  there  were  times  when  serious  danger  arose  from  it.  The 
Syro-Macedonian  monarchs  could  always  count  with  certainty 
on  having  powerful  friends  in  Porthia,  whatever  portion  of  it 
they  invaded ;  and  even  the  Romans,  though  their  ethnic  con- 
nection with  the  cities  was  not  so  close,  were  sometimes 
indebted  to  them  for  very  important  assistance." 

We  are  told  that  Mitbridates  I.,  after  effecting  his  conquests, 
made  a  collection  of  the  best  la^re  which  he  found  to  prevail 
among  the  various  subject  peoples,  and  imposed  them  upon 
the  Parthian  nation,"  This  statement  is,  no  doubt,  an  exag- 
geration: but  we  may  attribute,  with  some  reason,  to  Afitb- 
ridates  the  introduction  at  this  time  of  various  practices  and 
usages,  whereby  the  Pariihian  Couri;  was  assimilated  to  those 
of  the  earlier  Great  Monarchies  of  Asia,  and  became  in  the 
eyes  of  foreigners  the  successor  and  representative  of  the  old 
Assyrian  and  Persian  Kingdoms.  The  assumption  of  new 
titles  and  of  a  new  state— the  organization  of  the  Court  on  a 
new  plan— the  bestowal  of  anew  character  on  the  subordinate 
officers  of  the  Empire,  were  suitable  to  the  new  phase  of  its 
life  on  which  the  monarchy  had  now  entered,  and  may  with 
the  highest  probabihty,  if  not  with  absolute  certainty,  be  as- 
B^ed  to  this  period. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  tliat  Mithridates  appears  to  have 
been  the  iirst  Parthian  sovereign  who  took  the  title  of  "King 
of  Kings.""  The  title  had  been  a  favorite  one -with  the  old 
Assyrian  and  Persian  monarchs,"  but  was  not  adopted  either 
by  the  SoleucidEe  or  by  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria."  Its  re- 
vival implied  a  distinct  pretension  to  that  mastery  of  Westeiii 
Asia  wluch  bad  belonged  of  old  to  the  Assyrians  and  Persians, 
and  which  waw,  in  later  times,  formalij'  claimed  by  Arta- 
xerxes,"  the  son  of  Sassan,  the  founder  of  the  New  Persian 
Kingdom.    Previous  Parthian  monarchs  had  been  content  t« 
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call  themselves  **  the  King,"  or  **  the  Great  King  "— Mithridates 
is  'Hhe  King  of  Kings,  the  great  and  illustrious  Arsaces/' 

At  the  same  time  Mithridates  appears  to  have  assumed  the 
tiara,  or  tall  stiff  crown,  which,  with  certain  modifications 
in  its  shape,  had  been  the  mark  of  sovereignty,  both  under  the 
Assyrians  and  under  the  Persians.  Previously  the  royal  head- 
dress had  been  either  a  mere  cap  of  a  Scythic  type,  but  lower 
than  the  Scyths  commonly  wore  it  ;*'  or  the  ordinary  diadem, 
which  was  a  band  round  the  head  terminating  in  two  long 
ribbons  or  ends,  that  hung  down  behind  the  head  on  the  back. 
According  to  Herodian,  the  diadem,  in  the  later  times,  was 
double;*^  but  the  coins  of  Parthia  do  not  exhibit  this  pecu- 
liarity.    [PI.  1,  Fig.  4.J 

Ammianus  says"  that  among  the  titles  assumed  by  the 
Parthian  monarchs  was  that  of  *^  Brother  of  the  Sim  and 
Moon."  It  appears  that  something  of  a  divine  character  was 
regarded  as  attaching  to  the  race.  In  the  civH  contentions, 
which  occur  so  frequently  throughout  the  later  history,  com- 
batants abstained  from  lifting  their  hands  knowingly  against 
an  Arsacid,  to  kill  or  woimd  one  being  looked  upon  as  sacri- 
lege." The  name  of  6>£o5  was  occasionally  assumed,  as  it  was 
in  Syria;  and  more  frequently  kings  took  the  epithet  of 
btondroDp,  which  implied  the  divinity  of  their  father."  After 
his  death  a  monarch  seems  generally  to  have  been  the  object 
of  a  qualified  worship;  statues  were  erected  to  him  in  the 
temples,  where  (apparently)  they  were  associated  with  the 
images  of  the  great  luminaries." 

Of  the  Parthian  Coiu-t  and  its  customs  we  have  no  account 
that  is  either  complete  or  trustworthy.  Some  particulars, 
however,  may  be  gathered  of  it  on  which  we  may  place  re- 
liance. The  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  it  was  not  station- 
ary, but  migrated  at  different  times  of  the  year  to  different 
cities  of  the  Empire,  in  this  resembling  the  Court  of  the 
Achaemenians.  It  is  not  quite  clear,  however,  which  were  the 
cities  thus  honored.  Ctesiphon  was  undoubtedly  one  of  them. 
All  writers  agree  that  it  was  the  chief  city  of  the  Empire,  and 
the  ordinary  seat  of  the  government."  Here,  according  to 
Strabo,  the  kings  passed  the  winter  months,  delighting  in  the 
excellence  of  the  air."  The  town  was  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  Seleucia,  twelve  or  thirteen  miles 
below  the  modem  Baghdad.  Pliny  says'"*  that  it  was  built  by 
the  Parthians  in  order  to  reduce  Seleucia  to  insignificance,  and 
that  when  it  failed  of  its  purpose  they  built  anothei*  city. 
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VolojKsocertR,  in  the  same  neighborhood  with  the  same  ob- 
ject; but  the  account  of  Strabo  is  more  probable — vie.,  that  it 
grew  up  gnuliially  out  of  the  wish  of  the  Parthian  kings  to 
spare  Scleucia  the  iinpieasantness  of  having  the  rude  soldiery, 
which  followed  the  Court  from  place  to  place,  qimrtered  upon 
them."  The  remainder  of  the  yt«r,  Strabo  tells  ub,  -was  spent 
by  the  Parthian  kings  either  at  the  Meiilinn  city  of  Ecbatana, 
■which  is  the  modern  Hamadan,  or  in  the  province  of  Hyrca- 
nia."  In  Hyrcania,  the  palace,  according  to  him,  waa  at 
Tapf;"  and  betwopn  this  place  and  Ecbatana  he  no  doubt  re- 
garded the  monai-chB  as  spending  the  time  which  was  not 
passed  atOtosiphon.  Athena-us.  however,  dectaree  that  Rhages 
was  the  spring  i-esidence  of  the  Parthian  kinpi ;"  and  it  secnis 
not  unlikely  that  this  famous  city,  which  Isidore,  writing  in 
Parthian  times,  calls  "  thf  gn'at^'st  in  Media,""  w-as  among  the 
occa!?ional  residences  of  the  Court.  Parthia  itfiflf  waB,  it 
would  seem,  dcseiled;"  but  stiU  acity  of  that  region  preserved 
in  one  respect  a  ro\al  character,  being  the  place  where  alt  the 
earlier  kings  wore  interred." 

The  pomp  and  grandeur  of  the  Parthian  wionarchB  are  de- 
scribed only  in  the  \'agueist  terms  by  the  classical  writers. 
No  author  of  repute  appeara  to  have  visited  the  Parthian 
Court.  We  may  perhaps  best  obtain  a  true  notion  of  the 
splendor  of  the  sovereign  from  the  accounts  which  have 
reached  us  of  his  rcLitions  and  officers,  who  can  have  refiectod 
only  faintly  the  magnificence  of  the  sovereign.  Plutarch  tells 
us  tiiat  the  general  whom  Oix)des  deputed  to  conduct  the  war 
against  Crasstis  came  into  the  field  accompanied  by  two 
hundi-ed  litters  wherein  were  contained  his  concubinns,  and  by 
a  thousand  camels  which  carried  ]\is  baggage."  His  dress  was 
fashioned  after  that  of  the  Medcs;  he  wore  his  hair  part^  in 
the  middle  and  had  his  face  painted  with  cosmetics."  A  body 
of  ten  thousJind  horse,  composed  entirely  of  his  clients  and 
slaves,  followed  him  in  battle."  We  may  conclude  from  this 
picture,  and  from  the  general  tenor  of  the  classical  notices, 
that  the  .irsacida^  revived  and  inainiainc<l  verj-  much  such  a 
Court  as  that  of  !hc  .ilii  Ai'h.Tmcnian  prinrcs,  falling  probably 
somewhat  below  their  tnrHld  in  polilfnc^s  ami  irfincment,  but 
equalling  it  in  luxury,  in  exlravag^int  expenditure,  and  in 
display. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  general  character  of  those 
practices  and  institutions  which  distinguish  the  Parthians 
from  the  foundation  of  theii'  Empin.'  by  Milhridates.    Some  of 
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them,  it  is  probable,  he  rather  adopted  than  invented;  but 
there  is  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  of  many  he  was  the 
originator.  He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  rare  indi- 
viduals to  whom  it  has  been  given  to  unite  the  powers  which 
form  the  conqueror  with  those  which  constitute  the  suc- 
cessful organizer  of  a  State.  Brave  and  enterprising  in  war, 
prompt  to  seize  an  occasion  and  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, not  even  averse  to  severities  where  they  seemed  to  be 
recjuired,  he  yet  felt  no  acrimony  towards  those  who  had 
resisted  his  arms,  but  was  ready  to  befriend  them  so  soon  as 
their  resistance  ceased.  Mild,  clement,  philanthropic,^  he 
conciliated  those  whom  he  subdued  almost  more  easily  than 
he  subdued  them,  and  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  years  succeeded 
in  welding  together  a  dominion  which  lasted  without  suffer- 
ing serious  mutilation  for  nearly  four  centuries.  Though  not 
dignified  with  the  epithot  of  ** Groat,"  he  was  beyond  all 
question  the  greatest  of  the  Parthian  monarchs.  Later  times 
did  him  more  justice  than  his  contemporaries,  and,  when  the 
names  of  almost  all  the  other  kings  had  sunk  into  obUvion, 
retained  his  in  honor,  and  placed  it  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
original  founder  of  Parthian  independence.^* 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Reign  of  Phraates  IL  Eocpedition  of  Antiochus  Sidetes  against 
Parthia.  Release  of  Demetrius.  Defeat  and  Death  of 
Sidetes,  War  of  Phraates  with  the  Northern  Nomads, 
His  death  and  character. 

**  Post  Decern  Mithridatesi,  Parthonim  regis,  Phrahates  Alius  ejus 
rex  coTistituitur/*-^ustin,  xlii.  1,  %  1. 

MrTHRroATES  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Phraates,  the  second 
monarch  of  the  name,  and  the  seventh  Arsaoos.  This  prince, 
entertaining,  likci  his  falhtT,  the  design  of  invading  Syria,  and 
expoctinp:  to  find  some  advantage  from  having  in  his  camp 
the  rightful  occupant  of  the  Syrian  throne, '  tr(»ated  the  captive 
Demetrius  with  even  greater  kindness  than  his  father  had 
done,  not  only  maintaining  him  handsomely,  but  even  giving 
him  his  sister  RhodoRune,  in  marriapo.*  Demetrius,  however, 
was  not  to  be  reconciled  to  his  captivity  by  any  such  blandish- 
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mente,  and  employed  his  thoughts  chiefly  in  devising  plans  by 
which  he  might  escape.  By  the  help  of  a  friend  be  twice 
managed  to  evade  the  vigilance  of  his  guards,  and  to  make  bis 
way  from  Hyrcania  towards  the  frontiers  of  his  own  kingdom; 
but  each  time  he  was  pursued  and  caught  without  effecting 
his  purpose.*  ,The  Parthian  monarch  was  no  doubt  vexed  at 
bis  pertinacity,  and  on  the  second  occasion  thought  it  prudent 
to  feign,  if  he  did  not  even  really  feel,  offence :  he  banished  his 
ungrateful  brother-in-law  from  his  presence,*  but  otherwise 
visited  his  crime  with  no  severer  penalty  than  ridicule.  Choos- 
ing to  see  in  his  attempts  to  change  the  place  of  his  abode  no 
serious  design,  but  only  the  wayward  conduct  of  a  child,  he 
sent  him  a  present  of  some  golden  dice,  implying  thereby  that 
it  was  only  for  lack  of  amusement  he  had  grown  discontented 
with  his  Hyrcanian  residence.  * 

Antiochus  Sidetos,  the  brother  of  Demetrius,  had  been  gen- 
erally accepted  by  the  Symns  as  their  monarch,  at  the  time 
when  the  news  reached  them  of  that  prince's  defeat  and  cap- 
ture by  Mithridates.  He  was  an  active  and  enterprising  sov- 
ereign, though  fond  of  luxury  and  display.  For  some  years 
(B.C.  140-137)  tho  pretensions  of  Tryphon  to  the  throne  gave 
him  full  occupation;''  but,  having  finally  established  his  au- 
thority after  a  nhort  war,  and  punished  the  pretender  with 
death,  he  found  himself,  in  B.C.  137,  at  liberty  to  turn  bis 
arms  against  foreign  enemies.  He  would  probably  have  at 
once  attacked  Parthia,  but  for  the  attitude  of  a  nearer  neigh- 
bor, which  he  regarded  as  menacing,  and  as  requiring  his  im- 
mediate attention.  Demetrius,  before  his  departure  for  the 
East,  had  rewaixied  the  Jews  for  services  rendered  him  in  his 
war  with  Tryphon  by  an  open  acknowledgment  of  their  inde- 
pendence.' Sidetes,  though  indebted  to  the  Jewish  High  Priest, 
Simon,  for  offers  of  aid  against  the  same  adversary/  could  not 
bring  himself  to  pay  the  pricx)  for  it  which  Demetrius  had 
thought  reasonable-  an  independent  Palestine  appeai-ed  to  him 
a  danger  close  to  his  doors,  and  one  that  imperilled  the  very 
existence  of  tho  Syrian  State.  Accordingly,  he  had  no  sooner 
put  do\vn  Tryphon  than  he  resolved  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the 
Jews,  and  to  force  them  to  resume  their  old  position  of  vassal- 
age to  Syria."  His  general,  Cendebaeus,  invaded  their  country, 
but  was  defeated  near  Azotus. '"  Antiochus  had  to  take  the 
field  in  person."  During  two  years.  John  Hyrcanus,  who  had 
succeeded  his  father,  Simon  (B.C.  135),  baflaed  all  his  efforts; 
but  at  last,  in  b.c.  133,  he  was  forced  to  submit,  to  acknowl- 
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edge  the  authority  of  Syria,  to  dismantle  Jerusalem,  and  to 
resume  the  payment  of  tribute.  Sidetes  then  considered  the 
time  come  for  a  Parthian  expedition,  and,  having  made  great 
preparations,  he  set  out  for  the  East  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  VZ^^, 

It  is  impossible  to  accept  without  considerable  reserve  the 
accounts  that  have  come  down  to  Us  of  the  force  which  Antio- 
chus  collected.  According  to  Justin, "  it  consisted  of  no  more 
than  80,000  fighting  men,  to  which  was  attached  the  incredible 
number  of  300,000  camp-followers,  the  majority  being  com- 
posed of  cooks,  bakers,  and  actors.  As  in  other  extreme  cases 
the  camp-followers  do  but  equal  or  a  little  exceed  the  number 
of  men  fit  for  service,'* this  estimate,  which  makes  them  nearly 
four  times  as  numerous,  is  entitled  to  but  little  credit.  The 
late  writer,  Orosius,'*  corrects  the  error  here  indicated;  but 
his  account  seems  to  err  in  rating  the  supernumeraries  too  low. 
According  to  him,  the  armed  force  amounted  to  300,000,  while 
the  camp-followers,  including  grooms,  sutlers,  courtesans,  and 
actors,  were  no  more  than  a  third  of  the  number.  From  the 
two  accounts,  taken  together,  we  are  perhaps  entitled  to  con- 
clude that  the  entire  host  did  not  fall  much  short  of  100,000 
men.  This  estimate  receives  confirmation  from  an  inde]>(.udent 
statement  made  by  Diodorus,  with  respect  to  the  number  who 
fell  in  the  campaign— a  statement  of  which  we  sliall  have  to 
speak  later.  ** 

The  army  of  Phraates,  according  to  two  accoimts  of  it** 
(which,  however,  seem  to  represent  a  single  original  authority), 
numbered  no  more  than  120,000.  An  attempt  wliich  he  made 
to  enlist  in  his  service  a  body  of  Scythian  mercenaries  failed, 
the  Scyths  being  willing  to  lend  their  aid,  but  arriving  too  late 
to  be  of  any  use. "  At  the  same  time  a  defection  of  the  subject 
princes"  deprived  the  Parthian  monarch  of  contingents  wliich 
usually  swelled  his  numbers,  and  threw  him  upon  the  support 
of  his  own  countr^inen,  chiefly  or  solely.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  is  more  surprising  that  he  was  able  to  collect 
120,000  men  than  that  he  did  not  bring  into  the  field  a  lajger 
number. 

The  Syrian  troops,  magnificently  appointed*''  and  suppoited 
by  a  body  of  Jews  under  John  Hyrcanus,'^"  advanced  upon 
Babylon,  receiving  on  their  way  the  adhesion  of  many  of  11k» 
Parthian  tributaries,  who  professed  themselves  disgustc?d  l>.v 
the  arrogance  and  pride  of  their  masters."  Phraates,  on  hiri 
part,  advanced  to  meet  his  enemies,  and  in  person  or  by  his 
generals  engaged  Antiochus  in  three  battles,  but  without  sue- 
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CPss.  AntiochuB  was  three  times  a  conqueror.  Id  a  battle 
fought  upon  the  river  Lycus  (Zab)  in  further  Assyria  he  de- 
feated the  Parthian  general,  Indates,  and  raised  a  trophy  in 
honor  of  his  victory."  The  exact  scene  of  the  other  com- 
bats is  unknown,  but  they  were  probably  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood. The  result  of  them  was  the  conquest  of  Babylonia, 
and  the  general  revolt  of  the  remaining  Parthian  provinces," 
which  followed  the  common  practice  of  deserting  a  falling 
bouse,  and  drew  off  or  declared  for  the  enemy, 

tinder  these  circumstances  Phraatcs,  considering  that  the 
time  was  come  when  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  submit  or  to 
create  a  diversion  by  raising  troubles  in  the  enemy's  tenitory, 
released  Demetrius  from  his  confinement,  and  sent  him,  sup- 
ported by  a  body  of  Pai-thian  troops,  to  reclaim  his  kingdom.'* 
He  thought  it  probable  that  Antiochus,  when  the  intelligence 
reached  him,  would  retrace  his  steps,  and  return  from  Babylon 
to  his  own  capital.  At  any  rate  his  efforts  would  be  distracted; 
he  would  be  able  to  draw  fewer  reinforcements  from  homo;  and 
he  would  be  less  inclined  to  proceed  to  any  gieat  distance  from 
his  own  country. 

Antiochus,  however,  was  either  uninformed  of  the  impend- 
ing danger  or  did  not  regard  it  as  very  pressing.  The  winter 
was  approaching;  and,  instead  of  withdrawing  his  troops  from 
the  occupied  provinces  and  marching  them  back  into  Syria, 
he  resolved  to  keep  them  where  they  were,  merely  dividing 
them,  on  account  of  their  numbers,  among  the  various  cities 
which  he  had  taken,  and  making  thum  go  into  winter  quar- 
ters.'* It  was,  no  doubt,  his  intention  to  remain  quiet  during 
the  two  or  three  winter  months,  after  which  he  would  have 
resumed  the  war,  and  liave  endeavoied  to  penetrate  through 
Media  into  Paithia  Proper,  where  he  might  expect  his  adver- 
sary to  make  his  last  stand. 

But  Phraates  saw  that  the  position  of  affairs  was  favorable 
for  striking  a  blow  before  the  spring  came.  The  dispersion  of 
his  enemy's  troops  deprived  hiui  of  all  advantage  from  the 
Buperiority  of  their  numbers.  The  circumstance  of  their  beii^ , 
quartered  in  towns  newly  reduced,  and  unaccustomed  to  the 
rudeness  and  rajtncity  of  soldiers  and  camp-followers,  made  it 
nlmoBt  certain  that  comphcations  would  arise,  and  that  it 
would  not  he  long  before  in  some  places  the  Partliians,  so  late- 
ly declared  to  bo  oppressore,  would  be  hailed  as  hheratotfl. 
Moreover,  the  Parthians  wore,  probably,  better  able  than  thar 
adversaries  to  endure  the  hardships  and  scverifies  of  a  cam- 
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paign  in  Uie  cold  season.*'  Parthia  is  a  cold  country,  and  the 
winters,  both  of  the  great  plateau  of  Iran  and  of  aU  the  moun- 
tain tracts  adjoining  it,  are  severe.  The  climate  of  Syria  is  far 
milder.  Moreover,  the  troops  of  Antiochus  had,  we  are  in- 
formed, been  enervated  by  an  excessive  indulgence  on  the  part 
of  their  leader  during  the  marches  and  halts  of  the  preceding 
Bununer.'^  Their  appetites  had  been  pampered;  their  habits 
had  become  unmanly;  their  general  tone  was  relaxed;  and 
they  were  likely  to  deteriorate  still  more  in  the  wealthy  and 
luxiirious  cities  where  they  were  bidden  to  pass  the  winter. 

These  various  circumstances  raised  the  spirits  of  Phraates, 
and  made  him  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  resume  hostilities 
at  a  moment's  notice.  Nor  was  it  long  before  the  complications 
which  he  had  foreseen  began  to  occur.  The  insolence  of  the 
soldiers'*  quartered  upon  them  exasperated  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Mesopotamian  towns,  and  caused  them  to  look  back  with 
regret  to  the  time  when  they  were  Parthian  subjects.  The 
requisitions  made  on  them  for  stores  of  all  kinds  was  a  further 
grievance.  ••  After  a  while  they  opened  communications  with 
Phraates,  and  offered  to  return  to  their  allegiance  if  he  would 
assist  them  against  their  oppressors.  Phraates  gladly  listened 
to  these  overtures.  At  his  instigation  a  plot  was  formed  like 
that  which  has  given  so  terrible  a  significance  to  the  phrase 
"Sicilian  vespers."  It  was  agreed  that  on  an  appointed  day  all 
the  cities  shoidd  break  out  in  revolt :  the  natives  should  take 
arms,  rise  against  the  soldiers  quartered  upon  them,  and  kill 
all,  or  as  many  as  possible.  Phraates  promised  to  be  at  hand 
with  his  army,  to  prevent  the  scattered  detachments  from 
giving  help  to  each  other.  It  was  calculated  that  in  this  way 
the  invaders  might  be  cut  off  almost  to  a  man  without  the 
trouble  of  even  fighting  a  battle. 

But,  before  he  proceeded  to  extremities,  the  Parthian  prince 
determined  to  give  his  adversary  a  chance  of  escaping  the  fate 
prei>ared  for  him  by  timely  concessions.  The  winter  was  not 
over;  hut  the  snow  was  beginning  to  melt  through  the  increas- 
ing warmth  of  the  sim*s  rays,'"  and  the  dny  appointed  for  the 
^neral  rising  was  probably  dniwing  near.  Phraates  felt  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost.  Accordingly,  he  F:ent  ambassadors  to 
Antiochus  to  prox)Ose  jieace,  and  to  inquire  on  what  conditions 
it  would  be  granted  him.  The  reply  of  Antiochus,  according 
to  Diodotus,  was  as  follows:  *'If  Phraates  would  rol(\a<('  his 
prisoner,  Demetrius,  from  captivity,  and  dplivor  him  up  witli- 
out  i-ansom,"  at  the  same  time  restoring   all    the  provinces 
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Tt-hi'h  had  been  taken  Erorn  Syrin,  and  coDaenting  to  pay  a 
lribi.it<'  for  Parthia  ilsolf,  peace  might  bo  had;  but  not  other- 
wise." To  such  terms  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  that 
Phraatcs  should  liston;  and  bis  ambassadore,  thorefore,  »- 
turned  ivitbout  further  parley. 

Hiton  afterwards  the  day  appointed  for  the  outbreak  arrived. 
Apparently,  no  suspicion  had  been  excited.  The  Syrian  troops 
were  eveiywhere  quietly  enjoying  themselves  in  their  'winter 
(])iari't(T8,  when,  suddenly  and  without  warning,  they  found 
themselves  attatiked  by  the  natives. "  Taken  at  disadvantage, 
it  was  impossible  for  them  to  make  a  successful  resiEtanoe; 
and  it  would  seem  that  the  great  bulk  of  them  were  massacrod 
in  their  (xuartcrs.  Antiochus,  and  the  detachment  stationed 
with  bim,  alone,  so  far  as  we  hear,  escaped  into  the  open  field 
and  contended  for  their  Hves  in  just  warfare."  It  had  been 
the  intention  of  the  Syrian  monarch,  when  he  took  the  fieU, 
to  hasten  to  the  protection  of  the  troops  quartered  nearest  to 
bim ;  but  he  no  sooner  commenced  his  march  than  be  found 
himself  eonfranted  by  Phraatea,  who  was  at  the  head  of  his 
entire  army,  having,  no  doubt,  anticipated  Antiochue's  design 
and  resolved  to  fi-ustrate  it.  The  Partldan  pi-ince  was  anxious 
to  engage  at  once,  as  bis  force  far  outnumbei-ed  that  command- 
ed by  his  ndvei-sary;  but  the  latter  might  have  declined  the 
battle,  if  he  had  so  willed,  and  have,  ;it  any  rate,  greatly  pro- 
tracted the  slriiggJo.  He  bad  a  mountain  region—Uount 
Zopros,  probably-  within  a  short  distance  of  hiiu,  and  might 
have  fallen  back  upon  it,  bo  plai-ing  the  Parthian  horse  at 
groat  disadvantage :  but  he  was  still  at  an  age  when  caution  ii 
apt  to  bo  considered  co*vardioe,  and  temerity  to  pass  for  true 
coui'age.  Despite  tlie  adfnce  of  one  of  his  captains,  he  de- 
termined to  accept  the  battle  which  the  enemy  offered,  and 
not  to  fly  Iwforoa  foe  whom  lie  iiad  three  times  defeated." 
But  the  determinution  of  tlie  commander  was  ill  Eeconded  by 
his  army.  Tliough  Antiochus  fought  utrenuously,"  he  was  de- 
feated, siuce  his  troops  were  without  beaii;  and  offered  but  a 
]Mior  I'csistance."'  Antiochus  himself  perished,  either  slain  by 
the  enemy  or  by  his  own  band."  His  son,  Seleucus,  a  boy  of 
tender  age,'"  and  his  niece,  a  daughter  of  DemetriuB,"  who  had 
acconi[iaHied  him  in  his  exjwdition,  wore  captured.  His  troops 
WkTC  either  out  to  pieces  or  made  priKonora.  The  ^itire  num- 
ber of  those  slain  in  the  battle,  and  in  the  previous  mosaacre, 
was  roekoufd  at  aoo,000." 

Such  was  the  issue  of  this  great  expedition.    It  wae  the  laet 
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which  any  Scleucid  monarch  conducted  into  these  countries— 
the  final  attempt  made  by  Syria  to  repossess  hei*self  of  her  lost 
Eastern  provinces.  Henceforth  Parthia  was  no  further 
troubled  by  the  power  that  had  hitherto  been  her  most  dan- 
gerous enemy,  but  was  allowed  to  enjoy  without  molestation 
from  Syria  the  conquests  which  she  had  elTected.  Syria,  in 
feet,  had  from  this  time  a  diflBculty  in  pi-eserving  her  own  ex- 
istence. The  immediate  result  of  the  destruction  of  Aiitiochus 
and  his  host  was  the  revolt  of  Judaea,/^  which  henceforth 
maintained  its  independence  uninteiTuptedly.  The  dominions 
of  the  SeleucidaB  were  reduced  to  Cilicia  and  Syria  Proper,"  or 
the  tract  west  of  the  Euphrates,  between  Amanus  and  Pales- 
tine. Internally,  the  state  was  agitated  by  constant  commo- 
tions from  the  claims  of  various  pretenders  to  the  sovereignty : 
externally,  it  was  kept  in  continual  alarm  by  the  Egyptians, 
Arabians,  or  Bomans.  During  the  sixty  years"  which  elapsed 
between  the  return  of  Demetrius  to  his  kingdom  and  the  con- 
version of  Syria  into  a  Roman  province,  she  ceased  wholly  to 
be  formidable  to  her  neighbors.  Her  flourishing  period  was 
gone  by,  and  a  rapid  decline  set  in,  from  which  there  was  no 
recovery.  It  is  surprising  that  the  Romans  did  not  step  in 
earlier  and  terminate  a  rule  which  was  but  a  little  removed 
from  anarchy.  Rome,  however,  had  other  work  on  her  hands ; 
and  the  Syrian  kingdom  continued  to  exist  till  B.C.  65,  though 
in  a  feeble  and  moribund  condition. 

But  Phraates  could  not,  without  prophetic  foresight,  have 
counted  on  such  utter  prostration  following  as  the  result  of  a 
single — albeit  a  terrible— blow.  Accordingly,  we  find  him  still 
exhibiting  a  dread  of  the  Seleucid  power  even  after  his  great 
victory.  He  had  released  Demetiius  too  late  to  obtain  any 
benefit  from  the  hostile  feeling  which  that  prince  probably  en- 
tertained towards  his  brother.  Had  he  not  released  hiiu  too 
soon  for  his  o^vn  safety?  Was  it  not  to  be  feared  that  the  Syr- 
ians might  rally  under  one  who  was  their  natural  leader,  might 
rapidly  recover  their  sti'ength,  and  renew  the  struggle  for  the 
mastery  of  Western  Asia?  The  fh'st  thought  of  the  dissatisfied 
monarch  was  to  hinder  the  execution  of  his  own  project.  De- 
metrius was  on  his  way  to  Syria,  but  had  not  yet  anived 
there,  or,  at  any  rate,  his  arrival  had  not  been  as  yet  reported. 
Was  it  not  i)Ossible  to  intercept  him?  The  Parthian  king  has- 
tily sent  out  a  body  of  horse,  with  orders  to  pursue  the  Syrian 
prince  at  their  best  speed,  and  endeavor  to  cai)ture  him  before 
he  passed  the  froptier."    If  they  succeeded,  they  were  to  bring 
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him  back  to  their  master,  who  would  probahly  have  then  com- 
mitted his  prisoner  to  close  custody.  The  pursuit,  however, 
failed.  Demetrius  bad  anticipated,  or  at  least  feared,  a  change 
of  purpose,  and,  having  prosecuted  his  journey  with  the  great- 
est diligence,  had  reached  his  own  territory  before  the  emissa- 
ries of  Phraatcs  could  overtake  him.** 

It  is  uncertain  whether  policy  or  inclination  dictated  the 
step  which  Phraates  soon  afterwards  took  of  allaying  himself 
by  marriage  with  the  Seleucidse.  He  had  formally  given  his 
sister,  Rhodogun^,  as  a  wife  to  Demetrius,"  and  the  marriage 
had  been  fruitful,  Rhodogune  having  borne  Demetrius  several 
children."  The  two  houses  of  the  Seleucidae  and  Arsacidae 
were  thus  already  allied  to  some  extent.  Phraates  resolved  to 
strengthen  the  bond.  The  unmarried  daughter  of  Demetrius 
whom  he  had  captured  after  his  victory  over  Antiochus  took 
his  fancy;  and  he  determined  to  make  her  his  wife."  At  the 
same  time  he  adopted  other  measures  calculated  to  conciliate 
the  Seleucid  prince.  He  treated  his  captive,  Seleucus,  the  son 
of  Antiochus,  with  the  greatest  resi)ect.*'  To  the  corpse  of  An- 
tiochus he  paid  royal  honors;"  and,  having  placed  it  in  a  silver 
coffin,  he  transmitted  it  to  the  Syrians  for  sepulture. " 

StOl,  if  we  may  believe  Justin, "  he  entertained  the  design  of 
carrying  his  arms  across  the  Euphrates  and  invading  Syria,  in 
order  .to  avenge  the  attack  of  Antiochus  upon  his  territories. 
But  events  occurred  which  forced  him  to  relinquish  this  enter- 
prise. The  Scythians,  whom  he  had  called  to  his  aid  mider  the 
pressiu'e  of  the  Syrian  invasion,  and  who  had  arrived  too  late 
to  take  part  in  the  war,  demanded  the  pay  which  they  had  been 
promised,  and  suggested  that  their  ai'nis  should  be  employed 
against  some  other  enemy."  Phraates  was  im willing  either  to 
requite  services  not  rendered,  or  to  rush  needlessly  into  a  fresh 
war  merely  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  his  auxiliaries.  He 
therefore  peremptorily  refused  to  comply  with  either  sugges- 
tion. Upon  tliis,  the  Scythians  determined  to  take  their  pay- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  began  to  ravage  Pai-thia  and  to 
carry  off  a  rich  booty.  Phraates,  who  had  removed  the  head- 
quarters of  his  government  to  Babylonia,  felt  it  necessary  to 
entrust  alTnii's  there  to  an  officer,  and  to  take  the  field  in  per- 
son against  this  now  enemy,  which  was  certainly  not  less  for- 
midahle  than  the  Syrians.  He  selected  for  his  representative 
at  the  soat  of  Empire  a  certain  Himorus'*  (or  Evemerus),"a 
youth  with  whom  he  had  a  disgraceful  connection,  and  ha\'ing 
established  him  as  a  sort  of  viceroy,  ^^'  mai'ched  away  to  the  nortlr 
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east,  and  proceeded  to  encounter  the  Scythians  in  that  remote 
region.  Besides  his  native  troops,  he  took  with  him  a  nimiber  of 
Greeks,  whom  he  had  made  prisoners  in  his  war  with  Antiochns. " 
Their  fidelity  could  not  but  he  doubtful;  probably,  however,  he 
thought  that  at  a  distance  from  Syria  tiiey  would  not  dare  to  fail 
him,  and  that  with  an  enemy  so  barbarous  as  the  Scythians  they 
would  have  no  temptation  to  fraternize.  But  the  event  proved 
him  nnigfei.1rftn.  The  Greeks  were  sullen  at  their  captivity,  and 
exasperated  by  some  cruel  treatment  which  they  had  received 
when  first  captured.  They  bided  their  time;  and  when,  in  a 
battle,  with  the  Scythians,  they  saw  the  Parthian  soldiery  hard 
pressed  and  in  danger  of  defeat,  they  decided  matters  by  going 
over  in  a  body  to  the  enemy^  The  Parthian  army  was  com- 
pletely routed  and  destroyed,  and  Phraates  himself  was  among 
the  slain."  We  are  not  told  what  became  of  the  victorious 
Greeks;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that,  like  the  Ten  Thousand, 
they  fought  their  way  across  Asia,  and  rejoined  their  own 
countrymen. 

Thus  died  Phraates  I.,  after  a  reign  of  about  eight  or  nine 
years. "  Though  not  possessing  the  talents  of  his  father,  he  was 
a  brave  and  warlike  prince,  active,  entei*prising,  fertile  in  re- 
sources, and  bent  on  maintaining  against  all  assailants  the 
honor  and  integrity  of  the  Empire.  In  natural  temi)erament 
he  was  probably  at  once  soft"  and  cruel."*  But,  when  policy 
required  it,  he  could  throw  his  softness  aside  and  show  himself 
a  hardy  and  intrepid  warrior."  Similarly,  he  could  control 
his  natural  harshness,  and  act  upon  occasion  with  clemency 
and  leniency."  He  was  not,  perhaps,  without  a  grim  humor, 
which  led  him  to  threaten  more  than  he  intended,  in  order  to 
see  how  men  would  comport  themselves  when  greatly  alarmed. " 
There  is  some  evidence  that  he  aimed  at  saying  good  thinp:s; 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  wit  ia  not  of  a  hi^h 
order."  Altogether  he  has  more  character  than  most  Oriental 
monarchs ;  and  the  monotony  of  Arsacid  bio^aphy  is  a^eo- 
ably  interrupted  by  the  idiosyncrasy  which  his  words  and  con- 
duct indicate. 
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Accession  of  Ariahanus  11.  Position  of  Ptirthia,  Ghrowing 
pressure  upon  her,  and  general  advance  touxxrds  the  souths 
of  the  Saka  or  Scyths,  Causes  tmd  extent  of  the  move- 
ment. Character  andprincipal  tribes  of  the  Saka.  Scffthie 
war  of  Artabanus.    His  death. 

** Imperium  Asiie  [Scyths]  ter  qusBslrere.**— Justin,  U.  8,  9  z> 

The  successor  of  Phraates  was  his  uncle,  Artabanus,'  a  son 
of  Priapatius.  It  is  probable  that  the  late  king  had  either  left 
no  son,  or  none  of  sufficient  age  to  be  a  fit  occupant  of  the 
throne  at  a  season  of  difficulty.  The  **  Me;^tanes,"  thercforei 
elected  Artabanus  in  his  nephew's  place,'  a  man  of  mature 
a^,*  and,  probably,  of  some  experience  in  war.  The  situation 
of  Parthia,  despite  her  recent  triumph  over  the  Syro-Macodo- 
nians,  was  critical ;  and  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
the  sceptre  should  be  committed  to  one  who  would  bring  to  the 
discharge  of  his  office  those  quahties  of  wisdom,  promptness, 
and  vigor,  which  a  crisis  demands. 

The  difficulty  of  the  situation  was  two-fold.  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  an  immediate  danger  to  be  escaped.  The 
combined  Greeks  and  Scythians,  who  had  defeated  the  Par- 
thian army  and  slain  the  monarch,  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  push  their  advantage  to  the  utmost,  and  seek  to 
establish  themselves  as  conquerors  in  the  country  which  lay 
apparently  at  their  mercy.  At  any  rate,  the  siege  and 
sack  of  some  of  the  chief  towns  was  a  probable  contingency, 
if  permanent  occupation  of  the  territory  did  not  suit  the 
views  of  the  confederates.  The  new  monarch  had  to  rid  Par- 
thia of  her  invaders  at  as  little  cost  as  possible,  before  he 
could  allow  hinlself  to  turn  his  attention  to  any  other  mat- 
ter whatsoever.  Nor  did  this,  under  the  circumstances,  ap- 
pear to  bo  an  easy  task.  The  fiowor  of  the  Parthian  troops 
had  been  destroyed  in  the  late  battle,  and  it  was  not  easy  to 
replace  tlicm  l^y  another  native  army.  The  subject-nations 
were  at  no  time  to  be  depended  upon  when  Parthia  was  re- 
duced to  straits,  and  at  tlie  present  conjecture  some  of  the 
most  important  were  in  a  condition  bordering  upon  rebellion. 
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\ 
Himenifl^  the  viceroy  left  by  Phraates  in  Babylonia,  had  first 
driven  the  Babylonians  and  Seleucians  to  desperation  by  bis 
tyranny/  and  then  plunged  into  a  war  with  the  people  of 
Mesen^,*  which  must  have  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  send 
Ai*tabanus  any  contingent.  Fortunately  for  the  Parthians,  the 
folly  or  moderation  of  their  enemies  rendered  any  gi*eat  effort 
on  their  part  unnecessary.  The  Greeks,  content  with  having 
revenged  themselves,  gave  the  new  monarch  no  trouble  at  all: 
the  Scythians  were  satisfied  with  plundering  and  wasting  the 
open  country,  after  which  they  returned  quietly  to  their 
homes.*  Artabanus  found  himself  quit  of  the  inunediate  dan- 
ger which  had  threatened  him  almost  without  exertion  of  his 
own,  and  could  now  bend  his  thoughts  to  the  position  of  his 
country  generally,  and  the  proper  policy  to  pursue  imder  the 
circumstances. 

For  there  was  a  second  and  more  formidable  danger  im- 
pending over  the  State— a  danger  not  casual  and  temporary 
like  the  one  jiist  escaped,  but  arising  out  of  a  condition  of 
things  in  neigboring  n^ons  which  had  come  about  slowly, 
and  which  promised  to  be  permanent.  To  give  the  reader  the 
means  of  estimating  this  danger  aright,  it  will  bo  necessary  to 
take  a  somewhat  wide  view  of  the  state  of  af^urs  on  the 
northern  and  north-eastern  frontiers  of  Parthia  for  some  time 
previously  to  the  accession  of  Artabanus,  to  trace  out  the 
causes  which  were  at  work,  producing  important  changes  in 
these  regions,  and  to  indicate  the  results  which  threatened, 
and  those  which  were  accomplished.  The  opportunity  will 
also  serve  for  giving  such  an  account  of  the  chief  races  which 
here  bordered  the  empire  as  will  show  the  nature  of  the  peril 
to  which  Parthia  was  exposed  at  this  x)eriod. 

In  the  wide  plains  of  Northern  Asia,  extending  from  the 
Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Thian  Chan  mountains  and  the  Jaxartes, 
there  had  been  nurtured  from  a  remote  antiquity  a  nomadic 
population,  at  no  time  very  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
area  over  which  it  was  spread,  but  liable  on  occasions  to  accu- 
mulate, owing  to  a  combination  of  circumstances,  in  this  or 
that  portion  of  the  region  occupied,  and  at  such  times  causing 
trouble  to  its  neighbors.  From  about  the  close  of  the  third 
century  B.a  symptoms  of  such  an  accumulation  had  begun  to 
display  themselves  in  the  tract  immediately  north  of  the 
Jaxartes,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  south  of  that 
river  had  suffered  from  a  siKxiession  of  raids  and  inroads, 
whic^  were  not  regarded  as  dangerous,  but  which  gave  con- 
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stant  annoyance.  Crossing  tho  grent  desert  of  Khoresm  by 
forced  marches,  some  of  the  hordes  invaded  the  green  valleys 
of  Hyrcania  and  Parthia,  and  cairicd  desolation  over  those 
fair  and  flourishing  districts.'  Alx>iit  the  same  time  other 
tribes  entered  the  Bactrian  territory  and  caused  alaiTti  to  the 
Greek  kingdom  recently  established  in  that  province."  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Parthian  monarchs,  unable  to  save  their 
country  from  incursions,  consented  to  pay  a  sort  of  black-mail 
to  their  invaders,  by  allowing  them  the  use  of  their  pasture 
grounds  at  certain  fixed  times— probably  during  some  months 
of  each  year."  The  Ractrian  princes  had  to  pay  a  heavier 
penalty.  Province  after  province  of  their  kingdom  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  the  northom  hordes, '°  who  gradually  occupied 
Sogdiana,  or  the  tract  between  tho  lower  Jaxartes  and  tho 
lower  Oxus,  whence  they  proceeded  to  make  inroads  into 
Bactria  itself.  The  rich  land  on  tho  Polytimetus,  or  Ak  Su, 
the  river  of  Samarkand,  and  even  the  highlands  between  the 
upper  Jaxartes  and  upper  0\'us,  were  permanently  occupied 
by  the  invaders;  and  if  tho  Bactrians  liad  not  compensated 
themselves  for  their  losses  by  ac<iuisitions  of  teri'itory  in 
Afghanistan  and  India,  they  would  soon  have  had  no  king- 
dom left.  The  hordes  were  always  increasing  in  strength 
through  the  influx  of  fresh  inmiigrants,  and  in  lieu  of  Ractria 
a  power  now  stood  arrayed  on  the  north-eastern  frontier  of 
the  Pai'thians,  which  was  reasonably  regarded  with  the  most 
serious  alarm  and  suspicion. 

The  origin  of  the  state  of  things  hero  described  is  to  be 
sought,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  in  certain  movements 
which  took  place  about  b.c.  200,"  in  a  remote  region  of  inner 
Asia.  At  that  time  a  Turanian  people  called  the  Yue-chi  were 
expelled  from  their  territory  on  the  west  of  Chen-si  by  the 
Hiong-nu,  whom  some  identified  with  the  Huns.  **The  Yue- 
chi  separated  into  two  bands;  the  smaller  descended  south- 
wards into  Thibet;  the  larger  passed  westwards,  and  after  a 
hard  struggle  dispossessed  a  i)eople  called  '  Su'  of  the  plains 
west  of  the  river  of  Hi.  These  latter  advanced  to  Ferghana 
and  the  Jaxartes;  and  the  Yue-chi  not  long  afterwards  re- 
treating from  the  U-siun,  another  nomadic  race,  passed  the 
*  Su*  on  the  north  and  occupied  the  tracts  between  the  Oxus 
and  the  Caspian.  The  Ru  were  thus  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Bactrian  Greeks ;  the  Yue-chi  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Par- 
thians.""  On  the  particulars  of  this  account,  which  com^ 
from  the  Chinese  historians,  we  cannot  perhaps  altogether  de- 
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pend;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  main  fact,  attested 
by  a  writer  who  visited  the  Yue-chi  in  b.o.  139,  **  that  they  had 
migrated  about  the  period  mentioned  from  the  interior  of  Asia, 
and  had  established  themselves  sixty  years  later  in  the  Cas- 
pian region.  Such  a  movement  would  necessarily  have  thrown 
the  entire  previous  population  of  those  paiiis  into  commotion, 
and  would  probably  have  precipitated  them  upon  theii*  neigh- 
bors. It  accoimts  satisfactorily  for  the  pressure  of  the  north- 
em  hordes  at  this  period  on  the  Parthians,  Bactrians,  and 
even  the  Indians;  and  it  completely  explains  the  crisis  in  Par- 
thian history,  which  we  have  now  reached,  and  the  neces- 
sity which  lay  upon  the  nation  of  meeting  and,  if  possible, 
overcoming,  an  entirely  new  danger. 

In  fact,  one  of  those  occasions  of  peril  had  arisen,  to  which 
in  ancient  times  the  civilized  world  was  always  liable  from  an 
outburet  of  northern  barbarism.  Whether  the  peril  has  alto- 
getlier  passed  away  or  not.  we  need  not  here  inquire;  but  cer- 
tainly in  the  old  world  there  was  always  a  chance  that  civili- 
zation, art,  refinement,  luxury,  might  suddenly  and  almost 
without  Avaming  be  swept  away  by  an  overwhelming  influx  of 
savage  hordes  from  the  impohshed  North.  From  the  reign 
of  Cy axares,  when  the  evil  first  snowed  itself, "  the  danger  was 
patent  to  all  wise  and  far-seeing  governors  both  in  Europe  and 
jtVsLa,  and  was  from  time  to  time  guarded  against.  The  expe- 
ditions of  Cyrus  against  the  Massagetse,  of  Darius  Hystaspis 
agaiiLst  the  European  Scyths,  of  Alexander  against  the  Gctfie, 
of  Trajan  and  Probus  across  the  Danube,  were  designed  to 
check  and  intimidate  the  northern  nations,  to  break  their 
power,  and  diminish  the  likelihood  of  their  taking  the  offen- 
sive. It  was  now  more  than  foiu*  centuiies  since  in  this  part 
of  Asia  any  such  effort  had  been  nuide;**  and  the  northern 
barbarians  might  naturally  have  ceased  to  fear  the  arms  and 
discipline  of  the  South.  Moreover  the  circiunstances  of  the 
time  6c<ircely  left  them  a  choice.  Pressed  on  continually 
more  and  more  by  the  newly-arrived  Su  and  Yue-chi,  the  old 
inliabitants  of  the  Transoxianian  regions  were  under  the 
necessity  of  seeking  new  settlements,  and  could  only  attempt 
to  find  them  in  the  quarter  towards  which  they  were  driven 
by  the  new-comers.  Strengthened,  i)robably,  by  daring  spirits 
from  among  their  conquerors  tliemselvt^s'"  they  crossed  the 
rivrjrs  and  the  deserts  by  which  they  had  been  hitherto  con- 
fin«xl,  and  advancing  against  the  Paiiihians,  Bactrians,  and 
Arians,  threatened  to  caiTy  all  before  them.    We  liave  seen 
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how  successful  they  were  agiiinst  the  Bactrians."  In  Ariana, 
they  passed  the  mountains,  and,  proceeding  southwards,  occu- 
pied ttie  trxit't  below  the  great  lake  wherein  the  Helmend  ter- 
minates, which  took  from  them  the  name  of  Sacastaii6"  ("land 
of  the  Sako,"  or  Scyths)— a  name  still  to  be  traced  in  the 
modeTT)  "Soifitan."  Further  to  the  east  they  effected  a  lodg- 
ment in  Eabul,  and  another  in  the  the  Bouthem  portion  of 
the  Indus  valley,  which  for  a  time  bore  the  name  of  Indo- 
Scytbia."  They  even  ci-ossed  the  Indus  and  attempted  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  India,  hut  here  they  were  met 
and  repulsed  by  a  native  monarch,  about  the  year  B.C.  56," 

TTie  people  engaged  in  this  great  movement  are  called,  in  a 
general  way,  by  the  classical  writers,  Sacse,  or  Scythse — i.e. 
Scyths.  They  consisted  of  a  number  of  tribes,  similar  for  the 
most  part  in  L'^ngiui^e,  habitE,  and  mode  of  life,  and  allied 
more  or  less  closely  to  the  other  nomadic  races  of  Central 
and  Northern  Asia.  Of  these  tribes  the  piincipal  were  the 
Uassagetie  ("great  Jits,  or  .Tats"),  who  occiipiod  the  country 
on  both  sldea  of  the  lower  coutse  of  the  Oxus;"  the  Dahce, 
who  bordered  the  Caspian  above  Hyrcania,  and  extended 
thence  to  the  latitude  of  Herat;"  the  Toohari,"  who  settled  in 
the  mountains  between  the  upper  Jaxartea  and  the  upper 
Oxus,  where  they  gave  name  to  the  tract  known  as  Tothar- 
estan;  the  Asii,  or  Asiani,  who  were  closely  connected  with 
theTochari;"  and  the  Sakarauh  (Saraciir-a??),  who  are  found 
connected  ^^■ith  both  the  Tochari  and  the  Asiani."'  Some  of 
these  tribes  contained  within  them  further  sub-diTisions;  e.g. 
the  Dahas.  who  comprised  the  Parni  (or  Apami),  the  PiBsiiri, 
and  the  Xanthii;"  and  the  Massagette,  who  included  among 
them  Chorasmii,  Attnsii,  and  others." 

The  general  character  of  the  barbarism  in  which  these  vari- 
ous races  wore  involved  may  be  best  learnt  from  the  descrip- 
tion given  of  one  of  tliem,  the  Jlassagctas,  with  but  few  differ- 
ences, by  Herodotus'''  and  Strabo."  According  to  this  descrip- 
tion, the  MassagctiB  were  nomade,  who  moved  about  in  wagons 
or  carts,  accompanied  by  their  flocks  and  hei-ds,  on  whose  millr 
they  chiefly  sustained  themselves.  Each  man  had  only  one 
wife,  but  al!  the  wives  wore  held  in  common  Tbcy  were  good 
riders  and  excellent  archers,  but  'ought  both  on  horseback  and 
on  foot,  and  use.l,  besides  their  bows-  and  arrows,  lancee, 
knives,  and  battle-axes.  They  had  little  or  no  iron,  but  made 
their  spear  and  arraw-heads,  and  their  other  weapons,  of 
bronze.    They  had  also  bronze  breast-plates ;  but  otherwise  the 
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metal  with  which  they 'adorned  and  protected  their  own  i)eis 
sons,  and  the  heads  of  their  horses,  was  gold.  To  a  certain  ex- 
tent (hey  were  cannibals."  It  was  their  custom  not  to  let  the 
aged  among  them  die  a  natural  death,  but,  when  life  seemed 
approaching  its  natural  term,  to  offer  them  up  in  sacrifice,  and 
then  boil  the  fla^  and  feast  on  it.  This  mode  of  ending  life 
was  regarded  as  the  best  and  most  honorable ;  such  as  died  of 
disease  were  not  eaten  but  buried,  and  their  friends  bewailed 
their  misfortune. 

It  may  be  added  to  this  that  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Massagetse  and  the  other  nomads  of  these  parts 
regarded  the  use  of  poisoned  arrows  as  legitimate  in  warfare, 
and  employed  the  venom  of  serpents,  and  the  cori-upted  blood 
of  man,  to  make  the  woimds  which  they  inflicted  more 
deadly." 

Thus,  what  was  threatened  was  not  merely  the  conquest  of 
one  race  by  another  cognate  to  it,  like  that  of  the  Modes  by  the 
Persians,  or  of  the  Greeks  by  Rome,  but  the  obliteration  of 
such  art,  civilization,  and  refinement  as  Western  Asia  had  at- 
tained to  in  course  of  ages  by  the  successive  efforts  of  Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians,  Medes,  Persians,  and  Greeks— the  spread 
over  some  of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth  of  a  low  typo  of 
savagery— a  type  which  in  I'eUgion  went  no  further  than  the 
worship  of  the  sun ;"  in  art  knew  but  the  easier  fonns  of  met- 
allurgy and  the  construction  of  carts;  in  manners  and  customs, 
included  cannibalism,  the  use  of  poisoned  weapons,  and  a  rela- 
tion between  the  sexes  destructive  alike  of  all  delicacy  and  of 
all  family  affection.  The  PcuTthians  were,  no  doubt,  rude  and 
coarse  in  their  character  as  compared  with  the  Persians ;  but 
they  had  been  civilized  to  a  certain  extent  by  thi'ee  centuries 
of  subjection  to  the  Persians  and  the  Greco-Macedonians  before 
they  rose  to  power;  they  affected  Persian  manners;  they  pat- 
ronized Greek  art,  they  appreciated  the  advantages  of  having 
in  their  midst  a  number  of  Greek  states.  Had  the  Massagetae 
and  their  kindred  tribes  of  Sakas,  Tochari,  Dahse,  Yue-chi,  and 
Su,  which  now  menaced  the  Parthian  power,  succeeded  in 
sweeping  it  away,  the  general  declension  of  all  wliich  is  lovely 
or  excellent  in  human  life  would  have  been  marked.  Scythi- 
cism  would  have  overspread  Western  Asia.  No  doubt  the  con- 
querors would  have  learned  something  from  those  whom  they 
subjected;  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  would  have 
learned  much.  The  change  would  have  been  like  that  which 
passed  over  the  Empire  of  the  West,  when  Gochs,  Vandals, 
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Burgundians,  Alans,  Heruli,  depopulated  its  fairest  provinces 
and  laid  its  civilization  in  the  dust.  The  East  would  have  been 
barbarized;  the  gaiiLs  of  centui'ies  would  have  been  lost;  the 
work  of  Cyrus,  Darius,  Alexander,  and  other  great  benefactors 
of  Asiatic  humanity;  have  been  undone ;  Western  Asia  would 
have  sunk  back  into  a  condition  not  very  much  above  that 
from  which  it  was  raised  two  thousand  years  earlier  by  the 
primitive  Chaldaeans  and  the  Assyrians. 

Artabanus  11.,  the  Parthian  monarch  who  succeeded 
Phraates  II.,  appears  to  have  appreciated  aright  the  perils  of 
his  ]X)sition.  He  was  not  content,  when  the  particular  body  of 
barbarians  which  had  defeated  and  slain  his  predecessor,  hav- 
ing iTivaged  Parthia  Proper,  returned  home,  to  fold  his  arms 
and  wait  until  he  was  again  attacked.  According  to  the  brief, 
but  expressive  words  of  Justin,"  he  assumed  the  aggressive, 
and  invade<l  the  country  of  the  Tochari,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  Scythic  tribes,  which  was  now  settled  in  a  portion  of 
the  region  that  had,  till  lately,  belonged  to  the  Bactiian  king- 
dom." Artabanus  evidently  felt  that  what  was  needed  was  to 
roll  back  the  flood  of  invasion  which  had  advanced  so  near  to 
the  sacred  home  of  his  nation ;  that  the  barbarians  required  to 
be  taught  a  lesson ;  that  they  must  at  least  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  Parthia  was  to  be*  respected ;  or  that,  if  this  could 
not  be  done,  the  fate  of  the  Empire  was  scaled.  He  therefore, 
with  a  gallantry  and  boldness  that  we  cannot  suflaciently  ad- 
mire—a boldness  that  seemed  like  rashness,  but  was  in  reality 
prudence —without  calculating  too  closely  the  immediate 
chances  of  battle,  led  his  troops  against  one  of  the  most  forward 
of  the  advancing  tribes.  But  fortune,  imhappily,  was  adverse. 
How  the  battle  was  progressing  we  are  not  told;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  thick  of  an  engagement  Ai'tabanus  received 
a  wound  in  the  fore-arm,  from  the  efiCects  of  wliich  he  died  al- 
most immediately. "  The  death  of  the  leader  decides  in  the  East, 
almost  to  a  certainty,  the  issue  of  a  contest.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  the  Parthians,  havmg  lost  their  monarch,  were  repulsed; 
that  the  expedition  failed;  and  that  the  situation  of  affairs 
became  once  more  at  least  as  threatening  as  it  had  been  be- 
fore Artabanus  made  his  attempt.  T  wo  Pailhian  monarchs  had 
now  fallen  ^vithia  the  space  of  a  few  years  in  combat  with  the 
aggressive  Scyths— two  Parthian  armies  had  suffered  defeat. 
Was  this  to  be  always  so?  If  it  wai=;,  then  Parthia  had  only  to 
make  up  her  mind  to  faD,  and,  hke  the  great  Roman,  to  let  it 
be  her  care  tliat  she  should  fall  grandly  and  with  dignity. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Accession  of  Mithridatca  II.  Termination  of  the  Scythic  Wars. 
Commencement  of  the  struggle  with  Armenia,  Pt-evious 
history  of  Armenia.  Result  of  the  first  Armenian  War. 
First  contact  of  Rome  with  Farthia.  Attitude  of  Rome 
Uncards  the  East  at  this  time.  Second  Armenian  War. 
Deaih  of  Mithridates. 

^'  Mithrldati  res  gestas  Magni  cognomen  dedere."— Justin,  xlii.  2,  {  8. 

On  the  death  of  Artabanus  11.,  about  B.C.  124,  his  son,  Mith- 
ridates n.,  was  proclaimed  king.  Of  this  monarch,  whose 
achicTements  (according  to  Justin*)  procm^d  him  the  epithet 
of  **  the  Great,"  the  accoimts  which  have  come  down  fco  us  are 
extremely  scanty  and  unsatisfactory.  Justin,  who  is  our  priu'- 
cipal  informant  on  the  subject  of  the  early  Parthian  history, 
has  imfortunately  confounded  him  with  the  third  monarch  of 
the  name,'  who  ascended  the  throne  more  than  sixty  years 
later,  and  has  left  us  only  the  slightest  and  most  meagre  out- 
line of  his  actions.  The  other  classical  writers,  only  to  a  very 
small  extent,  supplement  Justin's  narrative ;  and  the  result  is 
that  of  a  reign  which  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
early  Parthian  series,  the  historical  inquirer  at  the  present 
day  can  form  but  a  most  incomplete  conception.. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  account  of  Justin,  and  from 
such  other  notices  as  have  reached  us  of  the  condition  of 
things  at  this  time  in  the  regions  lying  east  of  the  Caspian, 
that  Mithridates  was  entirely  successful  where  his  father  and 
his  cousin  had  signally  failed.  He  gained  a  number  of  victo- 
ries over  the  Scythic  hordes;*  and  effectually  checked  their 
direct  progress  towards  the  south,  throwing  them  thereby 
upon  the  east  and  the  south-oast.  Danger  to  Parthia  from  the 
Rcyths  seems  after  his  reign  to  have  passed  away.  They 
found  a  vent  for  their  sTii)orabundant  population  in  Seistan, 
jfVfghanistan,  and  India,  and  ceased  to  have  any  liopcs  of 
making  an  impression  on  the  Arsacid  kingdom.  Mithridates, 
it  is  probable,  even  took  territoiy  from  them.  The  acquisition 
of  parts  of  Bactria  by  the  Pnrtlwans /rom  the  Scythe,  which  is 
attested  by  Strabo,*  belongs,  in  all  likelihood,  to  his  reign;  and 
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the  extension  of  the  Parthian  dominion  to  Seistan*  may  we^ 
date  from  the  same  period.  Justin  tells  us  that  he  added 
many  nations  to  the  Parthian  Empire.'  The  statements  made 
of  the  extent  of  Parthia  on  the  side  of  Syria  in  the  time  of 
Mithridates  the  First  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  discover 
these  nations  in  the  west :  we  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  re- 
gard them  as  consisting  of  races  on  the  eastern  frontier,  who 
could  at  this  period  only  be  outlying  tribes  of  the  recent 
Scythic  immigration. 

The  victories  of  Mithridates  in  the  East  encouraged  him  to 
turn  his  arms  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  to  make  an  attack 
on  the  important  country  of  Armenia,  which  bordered  his 
north-western  frontier.  Armenia  was  at  the  time  under  the 
government  of  a  certain  Ortoadistus/  who  seems  to  have  been 
the  predecessor,  and  was  perhaps  the  fatlier,  of  the  great  Ti- 
granes.'  Ortoadistus  ruled  the  tract  called  by  the  Romans 
"Armenia  Magna,"  which  extended  from  the  Euphrates  on 
the  west  to  the  mouth  of  the  Araxes  on  the  east,  and  from  the 
valley  of  the  Kur  northwards  to  Mount  Niphates  and  the  head 
streams  of  the  Tigris  towards  the  south.  The  people  over 
which  he  ruled  was  one  of  the  oldest  in  Asia  and  had  on  many 
occasions  shovni  itself  impatient  of  a  conqueror.  Justin,  on 
reaching  this  point  in  his  work,  observes  that  he  could  not  feel 
himself  justified  if,  when  his  subject  brought  before  him  so 
mighty  a  kingdom,  he  did  not  enter  at  some  length  on  its  pre- 
vious history."  The  modem  liistorian  would  be  even  less  ex- 
cusable than  Justin  if  ho  omitted  sucli  a  review,  since,  while 
he  has  less  right  to  assume  a  knowledge  of  early  Armenian 
history  on  th^  part  of  his  readers,  he  has  greater  means  of 
gratifying  their  curiosity,  owinpj  to  the  recent  discovery  of 
sources  of  information  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

Armenia  first  comes  before  us  in  Genesis,  where  it  is  men* 
tioned  as  the  country  on  whoso  mountains  the  ark  rested.  *** 
A  recollection  of  it  was  thenceforth  retained  in  the  semi-mythic 
traditions  of  the  Babylonians."  According  to  some,"  the 
IJgyptian  monarchs  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dynasties 
carried  their  arms  into  its  remote  valleys,  and  exacted  tribute 
from  the  potty  chiefs  who  then  ruled  there.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
certain  that  from  about  the  ninth  century  B.C.  it  was  well 
known  to  the  Assyrians,  who  were  engaged  from  that  tune 
till  about  B.o.  610  in  almost  constant  wars  with  its  inhabit- 
ants." At  this  period  three  piincipal  races  inhabited  the  coun- 
try— ^the  Nairi,  who  were  spread  from  the  mountains  west  of 
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Lake  Van  along  both  sides  of  the  Tigris  to  Bir  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  even  further;  the  Urarda  (Alarodii,  or  people  of 
Ararat),  who  dwelt  north  and  east  of  the  Nairi,  on  the  upper 
Euphrates,  about  the  lake  of  Van,  and  probably  on  the  Araxes; 
and  the  Minni,  whose  coimtry  lay  south-east  of  the  Urarda,  in 
the  Urumiyeh  basin  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Zagros.  Of 
these  three  races,  the  Urarda  were  the  most  powerful,  and  it 
was  with  them  that  the  Assyrians  waged  their  most  bloody 
wars.  The  capital  city  of  the  Urarda  was  Van,  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  lake;  and  here  it  was  that  their  kings  set  up  the 
most  remarlmble  of  their  inscriptions.  Six  monarchs,  who 
apparently  all  belong  to  one  dynasty,  left  inscriptions  in  this 
locality  commemorative  of  their  military  expeditions  or  of 
their  offerings  to  the  gods.'^  The  later  names  of  the  series 
can  be  identified  with  those  of  kings  who  contended  with 
Assyrian  monarchs  belonging  to  the  last,  or  Sargonid  dy- 
nasty;" and.  hence  we  are  entitled  approximately  to  fix  the 
series  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  before  our  era.  The 
Urarda  must  at  this  time  have  exercised  a  dominion  over  al- 
most the  whole  of  the  region  to  which  the  name  of  Armenia 
commonly  attaches."  They  were  worthy  antagonists  of  the 
Assyrians,  and,  though  occasionally  worsted  in  fight,  main- 
tained their  independence,  at  any  rate,  till  the  time  of  Asshui*- 
bani-pal  (about  B.C.  640),  when  the  last  king  of  the  Van  series, 
whose  name  is  read  as  Bilat-duri,  succumbed  to  the  Assyrian 
power,  and  consented  to  pay  a  tribute  for  his  dominions. " 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  between  the  time  when  we 
obtain  this  view  of  the  primitive  Armenian  peoples  and  that 
at  which  wo  next  have  any  exact  knowledge  of  the  condition 
of  the  country — the  time  of  the  Persian  monarchy— a  great 
revolution  had  taken  pLoce  in  the  region.  The  Nairi,  Urarda, 
and  Minni  were  Tm*anian,  or,  at  any  rate,  non-Arian,  races.  *• 
Thc^ir  congeners  in  Westem  Asia  were  the  early  Babylonixms 
and  the  Susianians,  not  the  Meles,  the  Persians,  or  the  Phryg- 
ians. But  by  the  time  of  Herodotus  the  Avian  character  of 
the  Armenians  had  become  established.  Thoir  close  connec- 
tion with  the  Phrygians  was  recognized. "  They  had  changed 
their  national  appellation;  for  while  in  the  Assyrian  period 
the  terras  Nairi  and  Urarda  had  preponderated,  under  the 
Persians  they  had  come  to  be  called  Armenians  and  their 
country  Armenia."  The  personal  names  of  iridi^4duals  in  the 
country,  both  men  and  women,  had  acquired  a  decidedly  Arian 
cast.'*    Everything  seems  to  indicate  that  a  strange  people 
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bad  imniigmtcd  into  the  land,  bringing  with  them  a  new  lan- 
guage, new  manners  and  customs,  and  a  now  religious 
system."  From  what  quarter  they  had  come,  whether  from 
Phrygia  as  Herodotus  and  Stephen"  believed,  or,  as  we  should 
gathor  from  their  language  and  religion,  from  Media,  is  per- 
haps doubtful;  but  it  seems  certain  that  from  one  quarter  or 
another  Armenia  had  been  Arianizod ;  the  old  Turanian 
character  had  passed  away  from  it;  immigrants  had  flocked 
in,  and  a  now  ])eopie  had  been  formed — the  real  Armenian  of 
later  times,  and  indeed  of  the  present  day— by  the  admixture 
of  ruling  Arian  tribes  with  a  primitive  Turanian  population, 
the  deeceadants  of  the  old  inhabitants. 

The  new  race,  thus  formed,  though  perhaps  not  less  hrave 
and  warlike  than  the  old.  was  loss  bent  on  maintaining  ita 
independence.  Moses  of  Choren^.  the  Armenian  historian, 
admits  that  from  the  time  of  the  Median  preponderance  in 
Western  Asia  the  Armenians  held  under  tbem  a  Bubject 
position."  That  such  was  their  position  under  the  Persians  is 
abundantly  evident ;  '■'  and,  so  far  as  appears,  there  was  only 
one  occasion  during  the  entire  Achieineiiian  period  (n  c.  559  to 
B.C.  331)  when  they  exhibited  any  impatience  of  the  Persian 
yoke,  or  made  any  attempt  to  free  themselves  from  it.  In  the 
early  portion  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  they  took  part 
in  a  revolt  raised  by  a  Mede  called  Phraortos,  and  were  not 
reduced  to  obedience  without  some  difficulty.'"  Dut  from 
henceforth  their  fidelity  to  the  Acha;mcnian  Kings  was  un- 
broken; they  paid  their  tribute  (apparently)  .vithout  reluc- 
tance," and  furnished  contingents  of  troops  to  the  Persian 
armies  when  called  upon."  After  Aj'bela  they  submitted 
without  a  stniggle  to  Alexander;"  and  when  in  the  division 
of  his  dominions,  which  followed  upon  the  Kittle  of  Ipsus, 
they  fell  naturally  to  Soloucus,  they  acquiesced  in  the  arrange- 
ment.'" It  was  not  urtil  .Antiochus  the  Great  suffered  liis 
great  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans  (d.c.  190)  that 
Armenia  bestirred  itself,  and,  after  probably  four  and  a  half 
centuries  of  subjection,  became  once  more  an  independent 
power.  Even  tlion  the  movement  seems  to  have  originated 
rather  in  the  ambition  of  a  chief  tban  in  a  desire  for  liberty 
on  the  part  oE  the  people.  Arta-xias  had  Xwen  K'>vorr.or  of  the 
Greater  Armenia  under  Antiochus,"  and  seized  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  \iy  the  battle  of  Magnesia  to  change  his  title  of 
satrap  into  that  of  sovereign.  No  war  followed.  Anliochufl 
,  iros  too  much  weakened  by  his  reverses  to  moke  any  attempt 
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to  reduce  Artazias  or  recover  Armenia;  and  the  nation  ob- 
tained autonomy  without  having  to  imdergo  the  usual  ordeal 
of  a  bloody  struggle.  When  at  the  expiration  of  five-and- 
twenty  years  Epiphanes,  the  son  of  Ahtiochus  the  Great, 
determined  on  an  effort  to  reconquer  the  lost  province,  no 
very  stubborn  resistance  was  offered  to  him.  Artaxias  was 
defeated  and  made  prisoner  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  war 
(B.C.  165),  and  Armenia  seems  to  have  passed  again  under  the 
sway  of  tiie  Seleucidae." 

It  would  seem  that  matters  remained  in  this  state  for  the 
space  of  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  years.  When,  however, 
Hitbridates  I.  (Arsaces  VI.),  about  B.C.  150,  had  overrun  the 
eastern  provinces  of  Syria,  and  made  himself  master  in 
succession  of  Media,  ElymaiLS,  and  Babylonia,  the  revolution- 
ary movement  excited  by  his  successes  reached  Armenia,  and 
the  standard  of  independence  was  once  more  raised  in  that 
country.  According  to  the  Armenian  historians,"  an  Arsacid 
prince,  Wagharshag  or  Valarsaces,  was  established  as  sover- 
eign by  the  influence  of  the  Parthian  monarch,  but  was 
allowed  to  rule  independently.  A  reign  of  twenty-two  years 
is  assigned  to  this  prince,  whose  kingdom  is  declared  to  have 
reached  from  the  Caucasus  to  Nisibis,  and  from  the  Caspian 
to  the  Mediterranean."  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Arshag 
(Arsaces).  who  reigned  thirteen  years,  and  was,  like  his  father, 
active  and  warlike,  contending  chiefly  with  the  people  of 
Pontus.'*  At  his  death  the  crown  descended  to  his  son, 
Ardashes,"  who  is  probably  the  Ortoadistus  of  Justin.'^ 

Such  were  the  antecedents  of  Armenia  when  Mithridates 
n.,  liaving  given  an  effectual  check  to  the  prepress  of  the 
Scythians  in  the  east,  determined  to  direct  his  arms  towards 
the  west,  and  to  attack  the  dominions  of  his  relative,  the 
third  of  the  Armenian  Arsacidaj.  Of  the  circumsfcincos  of 
this  war,  and  its  results,  we  have  scarcely  any  knowledge. 
JiLstin,  who  alone  distinctly  mentions  it,  gives  us  no  details. 
A  notice,  however,  in  Btrabo,  which  must  refer  to  oboxd  this 
time,  is  thought  to  indicate  with  sufficient  clearness  the  result 
of  the  struggle,  which  Roems  to  liave  been  unfavorable  to  the 
Annenians.  Strabo  says  tliat  Tigrnnos,  before  his  acc(»ssion 
to  the  throne,  was  for  a  time  a  hostncce  amonq:  the  Pai'thians." 
As  hostages  are  only  given  by  tlio  vanquished  party,  we  may 
a?3UTne  that  Ortoadistus  (Anlashos)  found  himself  unable  to 
offor  an  effectual  resistance  to  the  Parthian  king,  and  con- 
sulted aft^r  a  while  to  a  disadvantacreons  p^a^o.  For  his 
observance  of  which  hostages  were  required  by  the  victor. 
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It  cannot  have  been  more  than  a  few  years  after  the  termi- 
nation of  this  war,  which  must  have  taken  place  towards  the 
close  of  the  second,  or  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  first  cen- 
tury," that  Parthia  was  for  the  first  time  brought  into  contact 
with  Rome. 

The  Great  Republic,  which  after  her  complete  victory  over 
Antiochus  in.,  B.C.  190,  had  declined  to  take  possession  of  a 
single  foot  of  ground  in  Asia,  regarding  the  general  state  of  af- 
fairs as  not  then  ripe  for  an  advance  of  Terminus  in  that  quar- 
ter, had  now  for  some  time  seen  reason  to  alter  its  policy,  and 
to  aim  at  adding  to  its  European  an  extensive  Asiatic  dominion. 
Macedonia  and  Greece  having  been  absorbed,  and  Carthage  de- 
stroyed (B.C.  148-146),  the  conditions  of  the  pohtical  problem 
seemed  to  be  so  far  changed  as  to  render  a  further  advance  to- 
wards the  east  a  safe  measure ;  and  accordingly,  when  it  was 
seen  that  the  line  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus  was  coming  to  an 
end,  the  Senate  set  on  foot  intrigues  which  had  for  their  object 
the  devolution  upon  Rome  of  the  sovereignty  belonging  to 
those  monarchs.  By  clever  management  the  third  Attains  was 
induced,  in  repayment  of  his  father's  obligations  to  the  Ro- 
mans, ^°  to  bequeath  his  entire  dominions  as  a  legacy  to  the  Re- 
pubhc.  In  vain  did  his  illegitimate  half-brother,  Aristonicus, 
dispute  the  validity  of  so  extraordinary  a  testament;  the 
Romans,  aided  by  Iklithridates  IV.,  then  monarch  of  Pontus, 
easily  triumphed  over  such  resistance  as  this  imfortunate 
prince  could  offer/'  and  having  ceded  to  their  ally  the  portion 
of  Phrygia  which  had  belonged  to  the  Pergamene  kingdom," 
entered  on  the  possession  of  the  remainder.  Having  thus  be- 
come an  Asiatic  power,  the  Great  Republic  was  of  necessity 
mixed  up  henceforth  with  the  various  movements  and  strug- 
gles which  agitated  Western  Asia,  and  was  naturally  led  to 
strengthen  its  position  among  the  Asiatic  kingdoms  by  such 
alliances  as  seemed  at  each  conjimctiu'e  best  fitted  for  its  in- 
terests. 

Hitherto  no  occasion  had  arisen  for  any  direct  dealings 
between  Rome  and  Parthia.  Their  respective  territoiies  were 
still  separated  by  considerable  tracts,  which  were  in  the  occu- 
pation of  the  Syrians,  the  Gappadocians,  and  the  Armenians. 
Their  interests  had  neither  clashed,  nor  as  yet  sufficiently 
united  them  to  give  rise  to  any  diplomatic  intercourse.  But 
the  prepress  of  the  two  Empires  in  opposite  directions  was 
continually  bringing  them  nearer  to  each  other ;  and  events  had 
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now  reached  a  point  at  which  the  Elmpiree  hegan  to  have  (or 
seem  to  have)  such  a  community  of  interests  as  led  naturally 
to  an  exchange  of  communications.  A  great  power  had  been 
recently  developed  in  these  parts.  In  the  rapid  way  so  com- 
mon in  the  East.  Mithridates  V.,  of  Pontus,  the  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Home's  ally,  had,  litetween  b.c.  1\2  and  B.C.  93,  built  up 
an  Eknpire  of  vast  extent,  numerous  population,  and  almost  in- 
exhaustible resources.  He  had  established  his  authority  over 
Armenia  Minor,  Colchis,  the  entire  east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea^ 
the  Chersonesus  Taurica,  or  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus,  and 
even  over  the  whole  tract  lying  west  of  the  Chersonese  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Tyras,  or  Dniester.*'  Nor  had  these  gains 
contented  him.  He  had  obtained  half  of  Paphlagonia  by  an 
iniquitous  compact  with  Nicomedes,  King  of  Bithynia;  he  had 
occupied  Galatia;  and  he  was  engaged  in  attempts  to  bring 
Cappadocia  under  his  infldenca  In  this  last-named  project  he 
was  assisted  by  the  Armenians,  with  whose  king,  Tigranes,  he 
had  (about  B.C.  96)  formed  a  close  alliance,  at  the  same  time 
giving  him  his  daughter,  Cleopatra,  in  marriage.**  Rome, 
though  she  had  not  yet  determined  on  war  with  Mithridates, 
was  resolved  to  thwart  his  Cappadocian  projects,  and  in  B.C. 
92  sent  Sulla  into  Asia  with  orders  to  put  down  the  puppet 
whom  Mithridates  and  Tigranes  were  establishing,  and  to  re- 
place upon  the  Cappadocian  throne  a  certain  Ariobarzanes, 
whom  they  had  driven  from  his  kingdom.*^  In  the  execution 
of  this  commission,  SiiUa  was  brought  into  hostile  collision 
with  the  Armenians,  whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
and  drove  from  Cappadocia  together  with  their  puppet  king.** 
Thus,  not  only  did  the  growing  power  of  Mithridates  of  Pontus, 
by  inspiring  Rome  and  Parthia  with  a  common  fear,  tend  to 
draw  them  together,  but  the  course  of  events  had  actually  given 
them  a  common  enemy  in  Tigranes  of  Armenia,  who  was 
equally  obnoxious  to  both. 

For  Tigranes,  who,  during  the  time  that  he  was  a  hostage  in 
Parthia,  had  contracted  engagements  towards  the  Pftrthian 
monarch  which  involved  a  cession  of  territory,  and  who  in  con- 
sequence of  his  promises  had  been  aided  by  the  Poi'tliians  in 
seating  himself  on  his  father's  throne*^  though  he  made  the  ces- 
sion required  of  him  in  the  fiurst  instance  had  soon  afterwards 
repented  of  his  good  faith,  had  gone  to  war  with  his  benefac- 
tors, recovered  the  ceded  territory,  and  laid  waste  a  consider- 
able tract  of  country  lying  within  the  admitted  limits  of  the 
Parthian  kingdom.*"    These  proceedings  had,  of  coiurso,  alien- 
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ated  fi[itiir:dat«a  11. ;  and  we  may  with  much  probatolitj  as- 
cribo  to  thcro  the  step,  which  he  now  toc^.  of  sending  an  ambas- 
BBdor  to  Sulla.  Orobozus,  the  individual  selected,  was  chained 
to  propose  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  between  the  two 
countries."  Sxilla  received  the  overture  favorably,  but  proba- 
bly considered  that  it  transcended  his  powers  to  conclude  a 
treaty;  and  thus  nothing  more  waa  effected  by  the  embassy 
than  Uie  establishment  of  a  good  understanding  between  the 
two  States." 

Soon  after  this  Tigranes  appears  to  have  renewed  hie  attacks 
upon  Parthia,"  which  in  the  interval  between  B.C.  82  aiid  B.C. 
83  he  greatly  humbled,"  depriving  it  of  the  whole  of  Upper 
Mesopotamia,  at  this  time  called  GordySn^,  and  under  rule  of 
one  of  the  Parthian  tributaiy  kings,"  Of  the  details  of  this 
war  we  have  no  account;  and  it  is  even  uncertain  whether  it 
fell  witliin  the  reign  of  Mithridates  II.  or  no.  The  unfortunate 
mistake  of  Justin,  -'  whereby  he  confounded  this  monarch  with 
Mitbridates  III.,  has  thrown  this  portion  of  the  Parthian  his- 
tory into  confusion,  and  has  made  even  the  successor  of  Mitb- 
ridates U.  uncertain. 

Hithrtdates  II.  probably  died  about  b.o.  89,  after  a  roign 
which  must  have  exceeded  tliirty-five  years.  His  great 
successes  against  the  Scythians  fn  the  earlier  portion  of  hia 
reign  were  to  some  extent  coimtcrbalaiieed  by  his  losses  to  Ti- 
granes in  his  old  age ;  but  on  the  whole  he  must  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  more  vigorous  and  successful  of  the  Parthian  mon- 
archs,  and  as  combining  courage  with  prudence.  It  is  to  hia 
credit  that  he  saw  the  advantage  of  establishing  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Home  at  a  time  when  an  ordinary  Oriental  monarch 
might  have  despised  the  distant  Republic,  and  have  thought  it 
beneath  his  dignity  to  make  overtures  to  so  strai^  and  anom- 
alous a  power.  Whether  he  definit<>ly  foi-esaw  the  part  which 
Bome  was  about  to  play  in  the  East,  we  may  doubt;  but  at  any 
rate  he  must  have  had  a  prevision  that  the  part  would  not  be 
trifling  or  insignificant  Of  the  private  character  of  Mitbri- 
dates we  have  no  sufficient  materi.^ls  to  judge.  If  it  Ite  true 
that  he  put  his  envoy,  Orobiizus,  to  death  on  nooiuit  of  his 
having  allowed  Siilla  to  assume  a  position  at  their  conference 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Parthian  Slate,''  we  must 
pronounce  him  a  harsh  master ;  but  the  talc,  which  rests  wholly 
on  the  weak  authority  of  the  gossip-loiving  Plutarch,  is  perhaps 
scarcely  to  be  accepted. 
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CfHAPTER  X. 

Dark  period  of  Parthian  History.  Doubtful  siiccession  of  the 
Monarchs,  Accession  of  Sanativeces,  ab,  B.C.  76.  Posi- 
tion of  Parthia  during  the  Mithridatic  Wars.  Accession 
of  Phraaies  III.  His  relations  with  Pompey.  His  death. 
Civil  War  between  his  two  sons,  Mithridates  and  Orodes, 
Death  of  Mithridates. 

"  y«ria  complurlum  re^runi  in  Parthis  sucoeaslone  imperlmn  occepit  Orocfen.** 

Trog.  Pomp.  Epit.  lib.  zliL 

The  successor  of  Mithridates  U.  is  unknown.  It  has  heen 
argued,  indeed,  that  the  reigns  of  the  known  monarchs  of  this 
period  would  not  he  unduly  long  if  we  regarded  them  as 
strictly  consecutive,  and  placed  no  blank  between  the  death  of 
Mithridates  IL  and  the  accession  of  the  next  Areaces  whose 
name  has  come  down  to  us.  *  Sanatrodoeces,  it  has  been  said, 
may  have  been,  and  may,  therefore,  well  be  regarded  as,  the 
successor  of  Mithridates.  But  the  words  of  the  epitoniizer  of 
Trogus,  placed  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  forbid  the  accept- 
ance of  this  theory.  The  epitomizer  would  not  have  spoken 
of  **  many  kings  "  as  intervening  between  Mithridates  II.  and 
Orodes,  if  the  number  had  been  only  three.  The  expression  im- 
plies, at  least,  four  or  five  monarchs ;  and  thus  we  have  no  choice 
but  to  suppose  that  the  succession  of  the  kings  is  here  imper- 
fect, '  and  that  at  least  one  or  two  reigns  were  interposed  between 
those  of  the  second  Mithridates  and  of  the  monarch  known  as 
Sanatroeces,  Sinatroces,  or  Sintricus. 

A  casual  notice  of  a  Parthian  monarch  in  a  late  writer  may 
supply  the  gap,  either  wholly  or  in  part.  Lucian  speaks  of  a 
certain  Mnasciras  as  a  Parthian  king,  who  died  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety -six.'  As  there  is  no  other  place  in  the  Parthian 
history  at  wiiich  the  succeSvSion  is  doubtful,  and  as  no  such 
name  as  Mnascris  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  list,  it  seems  neces- 
sary, unless  we  reject  Lucian's  authority  altogether,  to  insert 
this  monarch  here.  We  cannot  say,  however,  how  long  he 
reigned,  or  ascribe  to  him  any  particular  actions ;  nor  can  we 
s£ty  definitely  what  king  he  either  succeeded  or  preceded.  It 
is  possible  that  his  reign  covered  the  entire  interval  between 
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Mithridates  11.  and  Sanatroeces;  it  is  possible,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  he  had  successors  and  predecessors,  ii^hose  names 
have  altogether  perished. 

The  expression  used  by  the  epitomizer  of  Trogiis,*  and  a  few 
words  dropped  by  Plutarch,  *  render  it  probable  that  about  this 
time  there  were  contentions  between  various  members  of  the 
Arsacid  family  which  issued  in  actual  civil  war.  Such  con- 
tentions are  a  marked  feature  of  tbe  later  history;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  they  commenced  at  this  period.  We  may 
suspect,  from  the  great  age  of  two  of  the  monarchs  chosen,* 
that  the  Arsacid  stock  was  now  very  limited  in  number,  that 
it  offered  no  candidates  for  the  throne  whose  claims  were  in- 
disputable, and  that  consequently  at  each  vacancy  there  was 
a  division  of  opinion  among  the  "Megistanes,"  which  led  to 
the  claimants  making  appeal,  if  the  election  went  against  them, 
to  the  arbitrament  of  arms. 

The  dark  time  of  Parthian  history  is  terminated  by  the  ac- 
cession—probably in  B.C.  76  '—of  the  kirg  above  mentioned  as 
known  by  the  three  names  of  Sanatroeces,  Sinatroces,  and 
Sintricus.*  The  form,  Sanatroeces,  which  appears  upon  the 
'  Parthian  coins,  is  on  that  account  to  be  preferred.  The  king 
so  called  had  reached  when  elected  the  advanced  age  of  eighty.* 
It  may  be  suspected  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  sixth  Arsaces  " 
rMithridates  I.),  and  consequent!}'  a  brother  of  Phraates  II. 
He  had,  perhaps,  been  made  prisoner  by  that  Scythians  in  tlie 
course  of  the  disastrous  war  waged  by  that  monarch,  and  had 
been  retained  in  captivity  for  above  fifty  years.  At  any  rale, 
he  appears  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  Scythians  in  some 
measure  for  the  crown  which  he  acquired  so  tardily,  his  en- 
joyment of  it  having  been  secured  by  the  help  of  a  contingent 
of  troops  furnished  to  him  by  the  Scythian  tribe  of  the 
Sacauracaj. " 

The  position  of  the  Empire  at  the  time  of  his  accession  was 
one  of  considerable  difficulty.  Parthia,  during  the  period  of 
her  civil  contentions,  had  lost  much  ground  in  the  west,  having 
been  deprived  by  Tigranes  of  at  least  two  important  provinces. " 
At  the  same  time  she  had  been  witness  of  the  tremendous 
struggle  between  Rome  and  Pontus  which  commenced  in  B.C. 
88,  was  still  continuing,  and  still  far  from  decided,  when 
Sanatroeces  came  to  the  throne.  An  octogenarian  monarch 
was  unfit  to  engage  in  strife,  and  if  Sanatroeces,  notwithstand- 
ing this  drawback,  had  been  ambitious  of  military  distinction,  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  detennine  into  which  scale 
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the  interestB  of  his  country  required  that  ho  should  cast  tho 
\rei^t  of  his  swoi-d.  On  the  one  hand,  Parthla  had  evi- 
dently much  to  fear  from  the  military  force  and  the  covetous 
disposition  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenin,  the  son-in-law  of 
Mithridates,  and  at  this  time  his  chosen  alley.  Tigranes  nad 
hitherto  heen  continually  increasing  in  strength.  By  the  de- 
feat of  Artanes,**  king  of  Sophfin^,  or  Armenia  Minor,  he  had 
made  himself  master  of  Armenia  in  its  widest  extent;  by  his 
wars  with  Parthia  herself  he  had  acquired  GordySn^,  or 
Northern  Mesopotamia,  and  AdiabSn^,  or  the  entire  rich  tract 
east  of  the  middle  Tigris  (including  Assyria  Proper  and  Arbe- 
litis,  as  far,  at  any  rate,  as  the  course  of  the  lower  Zab  ;**  by 
means  which  are  not  stated  he  had  brought  imder  subjection 
the  king  of  the  important  country  of  Media  Artropaten^,  inde- 
I)endent  since  the  time  of  Alexander.**  Invited  into  Syria, 
about  B.C.  83,  by  the  wretched  inhabitants,  wearied  with  the 
I)erpetual  civil  wars  between  the  princes  of  the  house  of  the 
Seleucidae,  he  had  found  no  difficulty  in  establishing  himself 
as  king  over  Cilicia,  Syria,  and  most  of  Phoenicia.  *•  About  B.C. 
80  he  had  determined  on  building  himself  a  new  capital  in  the 
province  of  Qordyln^",  a  capital  of  a  vast  size, '"  provided  ^\ith 
all  the  luxmies  required  by  an  Oriental  coiui;, "  and  fortified 
with  walls  which  recalled  the  glories  of  tho  ancient  cities  of 
the  Assyrians.'**  The  position  of  this  huge  town  on  the  very 
borders  of  the  Parthian  kingdom,  in  a  province  which  had  till 
very  recently  been  Parthian,  could  be  no  otherwise  understood 
that  as  a  standing  menace  to  Parthia  itself,  the  proclamation 
of  an  intention  to  extend  the  Armenian  dominion  southwards, 
and  to  absorb  at  any  rate  all  the  ric;h  and  fertile  country  between 
GordySn^  and  the  sea.  Thus  threatened  by  Ai*menia,*'  it  wt\s 
impossible  for  Sanatroeces  cordially  to  embrace  the  side  of 
Mithridates,"  with  which  Armenia  and  its  king  were  so 
closely  allied ;  it  was  impossible  for  him  even  to  wish  that  tho 
two  allies  should  be  free  to  work  their  will  on  the  Asiatic  con- 
tinent unchecked  by  the  power  which  alone  had  for  the  last 
twelve  years  obstructed  their  ambitious  projects. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  already  among  the  Asiatic 
princes  generally  a  deep  distrust  of  Rome  -'—a  fear  that  in  tho 
new  people,  which  had  crept  so  quietly  into  Asia,  was  to  be 
found  a  power  more  permanently  formidable  than  the  Macedo- 
nians, a  power  which  would  make  up  for  want  of  brilliancy 
and  dash  by  a  dogged  peraeverance  in  its  aims,  and  a  stealthy, 
crafty  policy,  sure  in  the  end  to  achieve  great  and  striking  i^e- 
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suits.  The  acceptance  of  the  kingdom  of  Attains  had  not,  per- 
haps, alarmed  any  one ;  but  the  seizure  of  Pbrygia  during  the 
minority  of  Mithridates,  without  so  much  as  a  pretext,'*  and 
the  practice,  soon  afterwards  established,  of  setting  up  pup- 
pet kings,"  bound  to  do  the  bidding  of  their  Roman  allies,  had 
raised  suspicions;  the  ease  with  which  Mithridates  notwith- 
standing his  great  power  and  long  preparation,  had  been  van- 
quished in  the  first  war  (B.C. 88— 84)  had  aroused  fears;  and 
Sanatroeces  could  not  but  misdoubt  the  advisabihty  of  lending 
aid  to  the  Bomans,  and  so  helping  them  to  obtain  a  still  firmer 
hold  on  Western  Asia.  Accoixiingly  we  fimd  that  when  the  final 
war  broke  out,  in  b.o.  74,  his  inclination  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  stand  wholly  aloof,  and  when  that  became  imx)0ssible,  then 
to  temporize.  To  the  application  for  assistance  made  by  Mith- 
ridates in  B.C.  72  a  direct  negative  was  returned:  "•  and  it  was 
not  imtil,  in  B.C.  69,  the  war  had  approached  his  own  frontier, 
and  both  parties  made  the  most  earnest  appeals  to  him  for  aid, 
that  he  departed  from  the  line  of  pure  abstention,  and  had  re- 
course to  the  expedient  of  amusing  both  sides  with  promises, 
while  he  helped  neither."  According  to  Plutarch,  this  line  of 
procedm'e  offended  Lucullus,  and  had  nearly  induced  him  to 
defer  the  final  stiTiggle  with  I^Iithridates  and  'Hgranes,  and 
turn  his  arms  against  Parthia."  But  the  prolonged  resistance 
of  Nisibis,  and  the  successes  of  Mithridates  in  Pontus,  diverted 
the  danger;  and  the  war  rolling  northwards,  Parthia  was  not 
yet  driven  to  take  a  side,  but  was  enabled  to  maintain  her 
neutral  position  for  some  yeai'S  longer. 

Meanwhile  the  aged  Sanatroeces  died,'*  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Phraates  III.  This  prince  followed  at  first  his 
father's  example,  and  abstained  from  mixing  himself  up  in 
the  Mithridatic  war;  but  in  B.C.  66.  being  courted  by  both 
sides,  and  promised  the  restoration  of  the  provinces  lost  to 
Tigranes,"he  made  alliance  with  Pompey,  and  undertook, 
while  the  latter  pressed  the  war  against  Mithridates,  to  find 
occupation  for  the  Annenian  monarch  in  his  own  land.  This 
engagement  he  executed  with  fidelity.  It  had  happened  that 
the  eldest  hving  son  of  Tigranes,  a  prince  bearing  the  same 
name  as  his  father,  having  raised  a  rebellion  in  Armenia  and 
been  defeated,  had  taken  refuge  in  Partliia  with  Phraates." 
Phraates  determined  to  take  advantage  of  this  circmnstance. 
The  young  Tigranes  was  supported  by  a  party  among  his 
countrymen  who  wished  to  see  a  youthful  monarch  upon  the 
throne ;  and  Phraates  therefore  considered  that  he  would  best 
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discharge  his  ohilgations  to  the  Romans  by  fomenting  this 
family  quarrel,  and  lending  a  moderate  support  to  the  younger 
Tigranes  against  his  father.  He  marched  an  army  into  Ar- 
menia in  the  interest  of  the  young  prince,  overran  the  open 
country,  and  advanced  on  Artaxata,  the  capital.  Tigranes, 
the  king,  fled  at  his  approach,  and  betook  himself  to  the 
neighboring  mountains.  Artaxata  was  invested;  but  as  the 
siege  promised  to  be  long,  the  Parthian  monarch  after  a  time 
withdrew,  leaving  the  pretender  with  as  many  troops  as  he 
thought  necessary  to  pi*ess  the  siege  to  a  successful  issue.  The 
result,  however,  disapi)ointed  his  expectations.  Scarcely  was 
Phraates  gone,  when  the  old  king  fell  upon  his  son,  defeated 
him,  and  drove  him  beyond  his  borders.'''  He  was  forced, 
however,  soon  afterwards,  to  submit  to  Pompey,"  who,  while 
the  civil  war  was  raging  in  Armenia,  had  defeated  Mithridatcs 
and  driven  him  to  take  refiige  in  the  Tauric  Chci'sonese. 

Phi-aates,  now,  naturally  expectod  the  due  reward  of  his 
services,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  his  agreement  with 
Pompoy.  But  that  general  was  either  dissatisfied  with  the 
mode  in  which  the  Parthian  had  discharged  his  obligations,  or 
disinclined  to  strengthen  the  power  which  he  saw  to  be  the 
only  one  in  these  parts  capable  of  disputing  with  Rome  the 
headship  of  Asia.  He  could  scarcely  prevent,  and  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  tried  to  prevent,  the  recoveiy  of  Adiaben^  by 
the  Parthians;  but  the  nearer  province  of  Gordyen^  to  which 
they  had  an  equal  claim,  he  woiild  by  no  moans  consent  to 
their  occupying.  At  first  he  destined  it  for  the  younger  Ti- 
granes." When  the  prince  offended  him,  he  made  it  over  to 
Ariobarzanes,  the  Cappadocian  monarch."  That  arrangement 
not  taking  effect,  and  the  tract  being  disputed  between  Phrn«ates 
and  the  elder  Tigranes,  he  sent  his  legate,  Afranius,  to  drive 
tho  Partliians  out  of  the  country-,  and  delivered  it  over  into 
the  hands  of  the  Armenians."  At  the  Fame  time  he  insulted 
the  Parthian  monarch  by  refusing  him  his  generally  recognized 
title  of  '*  Kjng  of  Kings.""  He  thus  entirely  alienated  his  late 
ally,  who  remonstrated  against  the  injustico  with  which  he  was 
ti-<ritod,'' and  was  only  det(?rred  rroiu  declaring  war  by  the 
wh<»l<>some  fear  which  he  entertained  of  the  Roman  arms. 

Pomi>ey,  on  his  side,  no  doubt  ti>()k  the  (juestion  into  con- 
sitleration  whether  or  no  he  should  declare  the  Pailhian 
prince  a  Roman  enemy,  and  prrxieed  to  direct  against  him  the 
available  forces  of  the  Empire.  He  had  purposely  made  him 
hostile,  :md  compelled  him  to  take  steps  wliich  might  have 
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f  umifihed  a  plaiisible  casus  heUi.  But,  on  the  wlude,  he  found 
that  he  was  not  prepared  to  venture  on  the  encounter.  The 
war  had  not  been  formally  committed  to  him;  and  if  he  did 
not  prosper  in  it,  he  dreaded  the  accusations  of  his  enemies  at 
Home.  He  had  seen,  moreover,  with  his  own  eyes,  that  the 
Parthians  were  an  enemy  far  from  despicable,  and  his  knowl- 
edge of  campaigning  told  him  that  success  against  them  was 
not  certain.  He  feared  to  risk  the  loss  of  all  the  glory  which 
he  had  obtained  by  grasping  greedily  at  more,  and  preferred 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  good  luck  which  had  hitherto  at- 
tended him  to  tempting  fortune  on  a  new  field."  He  therefore 
determined  that  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  provoked 
into  hostilities  by  the  reproaches,  the  dictatorial  words,  ot 
even  the  daring  acts  of  the  Parthian  Eling.  When  PhraateB 
demanded  his  lost  provinces  he  rephed,  that  the  question  of 
borders  was  one  which  lay,  not  between  Parthia  and  Pome, 
but  between  Parthia  and  Armenia.*"  When  he  laid  it  down 
that  the  Euphrates  properly  boimded  the  Roman  territory, 
and  charged  Pompey  not  to  cross  it,  the  latter  said  he  would 
keep  to  the  just  bounds,  whatever  they  were.**  When  Ti- 
gi'aiies  complained  that  after  having  been  received  into  the 
Roman  alliance  he  was  still  attacked  by  the  Parthian  armies, 
the  reply  of  Pompey  was  that  he  was  willing  to  appoint  ar- 
bitrators who  should  decide  all  the  disputes  between  the  two 
nations.*'  The  moderation  and  caution  of  these  answers 
proved  contagious.  The  monarchs  addressed  resolved  to  com- 
pose their  differences,  or  at  any  rate  to  defer  the  settlement  of 
them  to  a  more  convenient  time.  They  accepted  Pompey's 
proposal  of  an  arbitration ;  and  in  a  short  time  an  arrangement 
was  effected  by  which  relations  of  amity  were  re-established 
between  the  two  countries.** 

It  would  seem  that  not  very  long  after  the  conclusion  of 
this  peace  and  the  retirement  of  Pompey  from  Asia  (b.c.  62), 
Phraates  lost  his  life.  He  was  assassinated  by  his  two  sons, 
Mithridates  and  Orodes;**  for  what  cause  we  are  not  told. 
Mithridates,  the  elder  of  the  two,  succeeded  him  (about  B.C, 
60) ;  and,  as  all  fear  of  the  Romans  had  now  passed  away  in 
consequence  of  their  apparently  peaceful  attitude,  he  returned 
soon  after  his  accession  to  the  policy  of  his  namesake,  Mithri- 
dates n.,  and  resumed  the  struggle  with  Armenia  from  which 
his  father  had  desisted.**  The  object  of  the  war  was  probably 
the  rex:ovcry  of  the  lost  province  of  Gordycne,  which,  having 
been  delivered  to  the  elder  Tigranes  by  Pompey,  had  remained 
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in  the  OGCiH)ation  of  the  Armenians.  Mithridates  seoms  to 
have  succeeded  in  his  enterprise.  When  we  next  obtain  a  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  boundary  line  which  divides  Parthia  from 
her  neighbors  towards  the  north  and  the  north-west,  which  is 
within  five  years  of  the  probable  date  of  Mithi'idat^^s's  accession, 
we  find  Gordyen^  once  more  a  Parthian  province.  *•  As  the 
later  years  of  this  intermediate  lustre  ai-e  a  time  of  civil  strife, 
during  which  territorial  gains  can  scarcely  have  been  made, 
we  are  compelled  to  refer  the  conquest  to  about  B.C.  59-57. 
But  in  this  case  it  must  have  been  due  to  Mithridates  HE., 
whose  reign  is  fixed  with  much  probability  to  the  years  b.o, 
60-56. 

The  credit  which  Mithridates  had  acquired  by  his  conduct  ot 
the  Armenian  war  he  lost  soon  afterwards  by  the  severity  of 
his  home  administration.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
drove  his  brother,  Orodes,  into  banishment.*^  At  any  rate,  he 
ruled  so  harshly  and  cruelly  that  within  a  few  years  of  his  ac- 
cession the  Parthian  nobles  deposed  him,*'' and,  recalling  Orodes 
from  his  pLace  of  exile,  set  him  up  as  king  in  his  brother's 
room.  Mithridates  was,  it  would  seem,  at  first  allowod  to 
govern  Media  as  a  subject  monarch;  but  after  a  while  his 
brother  grew  jeedous  of  him,  and  deprived  him  of  this  dignity." 
Unwilling  to  acquiesce  in  his  disgrace,  Mithridates  fled  to  the 
Romans,  and  being  favorably  received  by  Gabinius,  then  pro- 
consul of  Syria,  endeavored  to  obtain  his  aid  against  his  coun- 
trymen. Gabinius,  who  was  at  once  weak  and  ambitious,  lent 
a  ready  ear  to  his  entreaties,  and  was  upon  the  point  of  con- 
ducting an  expedition  into  Parthia,  when  he  received  a  still 
more  tempting  invitation  from  euiother  quarter.*"  Ptolemy 
Auletes,  expelled  from  Egypt  by  his  rebellious  subjects,  asked 
his  aid,  and  having  recommendations  from  Porapey,  and  a  fair 
sum  of  ready  money  to  disburse,  found  Uttle  difficulty  in  per- 
suading the  SjTrian  proconsul  to  relinquish  his  Parthian  plans 
and  march  the  force  at  his  disposal  into  Egypt.  ^lithridates, 
upon  this,  withdrew  from  Syria,  and  re-entering  the  Parthian 
territory,  commenced  a  civil  war  against  his  brother,  finding 
numerous  partisans,  especially  in  the  region  about  Babylon.** 
It  may  be  suspected  that  Seleucia,  the  second  city  in  the  Em- 
pire, embraced  his  cause."  Babylon,  into  which  he  had  thrown 
himself,  sustained  a  long  sioge  on  his  behalf,  and  only  yielded 
when  compelled  by  famine."  ]Mithridates  might  again  have 
become  a  fugitive ;  but  ho  was  weary  of  the  disappointments 
and  hardships  which  are  the  ordinary  lot  of  a  pretender,  and 
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preferred  to  cast  himaelf  on  the  mercy  and  affection  of  his 
brother.  Accordingly  he  qurrondered  himself  imconditionally 
to  Orodes;  but  this  prince,  professing  to  place  the  claims  of 
patriotism  above  those  of  relationship,  ^  caused  the  traitor  who 
had  sought  aid  from  Borne  to  be  instantly  executed.  Thus 
perished  Mithridates  IIL  after  a  reign  which  cannot  have  ex- 
ceeded five  years,  in  the  winter  of  B.C.  56,  or  the  early  spring 
of  B.C.  55.  Orodes,  on  his  death,  was  accepted  as  king  by  the 
whole  nation. 


CHAPTER  XL 


Accesaion  of  Orodes  L  Expedition  of  Croesus.  His  fate. 
Retaliatory  inroad  of  the  Parthians  into  Syria  under 
Pacorus,  the  son  of  Orodes,  Defeat  of  Pacorus  by  Cassius. 
His  recaM,    End  of  the  first  War  with  Borne. 

"Parthi  .  .  .  a  Romanis.  bellis  per  imizimos  duces  florentUehnls  temporibns  laces- 
aiti,  soli  ex  omnibus  gentibus  non  pares  solum,  sed  etiam  victores  fuere." 

Justin,  xli.  1, 1  7. 

The  complete  triumph  of  Orodes  over  Mithridates,  and  his 
full  establishment  in  his  kingdom,  cannot  be  placed  earlier 
than  B.C.  56,  and  most  probably  fell  in  B.C.  55.*  In  this  latter 
year  Crassus  obtained  the  consulship  at  Rome,  and,  being  ap- 
pointed at  the  same  time  to  the  command  of  the  East,*  made 
no  secret  of  his  intention  to  raiarch  the  Roman  legions  across 
the  Euphrates,  and  engage  in  hostilities  with  the  great  Parthian 
kingdom.*  According  to  some  writers,  his  views  extended 
even  further.  He  spoke  of  the  wars  which  LucuUus  had  waged 
against  Tigranes  and  Pompey  against  IVIithridates  of  Pontus  as 
mere  child's  play,  and  announced  his  intention  of  carrying  the 
Roman  arms  to  Bactria,  India,  and  the  Eastern  Ocean.*  The 
Parthian  king  was  thus  warned  betimes  of  the  impending  dan- 
ger, and  enabled  to  make  all  such  preparations  against  it  as  he 
deemed  necessary.  More  than  a  year  elapsed  between  the  as- 
signment to  Crassus  of  Syria  as  his  province,  and  his  first 
overt  act  of  hostility  against  Orodes. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  breathing-time  was  well  spent 
by  the  Parthian  monarch.  Besides  forming  his  general  plan 
of  campaign  at  his  leisure,  and  collecting,  arming,  and  exer- 
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dmng  his  natiye  forces,  he  wad  enabled  to  gain  oyer  certain 
diiefs  upon  his  borders,  who  had  hitherto  held  a  semi-depend- 
ent position,  and  might  haye  been  expected  to  welcome  the 
Romans,  One  of  these,  Abgarus,*  prince  of  Osrho^n6,  or  the 
tract  east  of  the  Euphrates  about  the  city  of  Edessa,  had  been 
received  into  the  Roman  alliance  by  Pompey,  but,  with  the 
fickleness  common  among  Orientals,  he  now  readily  changed 
sides,  and  imdertook  to  play  a  double  part  for  the  advantage 
of  the  Parthians.'  Another,  Alchaudonius,  an  Arab  sheikh  of 
these  parts,  had  made  his  submission  to  Rome  even  earlier;^ 
but  having  become  convinced  that  Parthia  was  the  stronger 
power  of  the  two,  he  also  went  over  to  Orodes.*  The  impor- 
tance of  these  adhesions  would  depend  greatly  on  the  line  of 
march  which  Crassus  might  determine  to  follow  in  making 
his  attack.  Throe  plans  wei*e  open  to  liim.  He  might  either 
throw  himself  on  the  support  of  Artavasdcs,  the  Armenian 
monarch,  who  had  recently  succeeded  his  father  Tigranes,  and 
entering  Armenia,  take  the  safe  but  circuitous  route  through 
the  mountains  into  Adiaben^,  and  so  by  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tigris  to  Ctesiphon ;  or  he  might,  like  the  yoimger  Cyrus,  fol- 
low the  course  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  latitude  of  Seleucia,  and 
then  cross  the  narrow  tract  of  plain  which  there  separates  the 
two  rivers;  or,  finally,  ho  might  attempt  the  shortest  but  most 
dangerous  line  across  the  Belik  and  Khabour,  and  directly 
through  the  MesoxK)tamian  desert.  If  the  Armenian  route 
were  preferred,  neither  Abgarus  nor  Alchaudonius  would  be 
able  to  do  the  Parthians  much  service ;  but  if  Crassus  resolved 
on  following  either  of  the  others,  their  alliance  could  not  but 
be  most  valuable. 

Crassus,  however,  on  reaching  his  province,  seemed  in  ao 
haste  to  make  a  decision.  He  must  have  arrived  in  Syria  tol- 
erably early  in  the  spring ;"  but  his  operations  during  the  first 
year  of  his  proconsulship  were  unimportant.  Ho  seems  at 
once  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  attempt  nothing  more  than 
a  reconnaissance.  Crossing  the  Euphrates  at  Zeugma,  the 
modern  Bir  or  Bireh-jik,  he  proceeded  to  ravage  the  open 
country,  and  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  Greek  cities, 
which  were  numerous  throughout  the  region  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Belik.  ^'^  The  country  was  defended  by  the 
Parthian  satrap  with  a  small  force ;  but  this  was  easily  de- 
feated, the  satrap  himself  receiving  a  wound. "  One  Greek  city 
only,  Zenodotimn,  offered  resistance  to  the  invader;  its  in- 
habitants, having  requested  and  received  a  Roman  garrison  of 
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one  hundred  men,  rose  upon  them  and  put  them  barbarously 
to  the  sword ;  whereupon  Crassus  besieged  and  took  the  place, 
gave  it  up  to  his  army  to  plunder,  and  sold  the  entire  popula- 
tion for  slaves."  He  then,  as  winter  drew  near,  determined 
to  withdi^w  into  SjTia,  leaving  garrisons  in  the  various 
towns.  The  entire  force  left  behind  is  estimated  at  eight 
thousand  men." 

It  is  probable  that  Orodes  had  expected  a  more  determined 
attack,  and  had  retained  his  army  near  his  capital  until  it 
should  become  evident  by  which  route  the  enemy  would  ad- 
vance against  him.  Acting  on  an  inner  circle,  he  could  readily 
have  interposed  his  forces,  on  whichever  line  the  assailants 
threw  themselves.  But  the  tardy  proceedings  of  his  antagonist 
made  his  caution  superfluous.  The  first  campaign  was  over, 
and  there  had  scarcely  been  a  collision  between  the  troops  of 
the  two  nations.  Parthia  had  been  insulted  by  a  wanton  at- 
tack, and  had  lost  some  disaffected  cities;  but  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  fulfil  the  grand  boasts  with  which  the  war  had 
been  imdertaken. 

It  may  be  suspected  that  the  Parthian  monarch  began  now 
to  despise  his  enemy.  He  would  compare  him  with  Lucullus 
and  Pompey,  and  imderstand  that  a  Roman  army,  like  any 
other,  was  formidable,  or  the  reverse,  according  as  it  was  ably 
OP  feebly  commanded.  He  would  know  that  Crassus  was  a 
sexagenarian,  and  may  have  heard  that  he  had  never  yet 
shown  himself  a  captain  or  even  a  soldier.  Perhaps  he  almost 
doubted  whether  the  proconsul  had  any  real  intention  of  press- 
ing the  contest  to  a  decision,  and  might  not  rather  bo  exi>ected, 
when  he  had  enriched  himself  and  his  troops  with  Mesopota- 
mian  plimder,  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  across  the  Euphrates. 
Crassus  was  at  this  time  showing  the  worst  side  of  his  char- 
acter in  Syria,  despoiling  temples  of  their  treasures,  '•  and  ac- 
cepting money  in  lieu  of  contingents  of  troops  from  the 
djmasts  of  Syria  and  Palestine. "  Orodes,  under  these  circima- 
stances,  sent  an  embassy  to  him,  which  was  well  calculated  to 
stir  to  action  the  inost  sluggish  and  poor-spirited  of  com- 
manders. *'If  the  war,"  said  his  envoys,  **  was  really  waged 
by  Rome,  it  must  be  fought  out  to  the  bitter  end.  But  if,  as 
tiiey  had  good  reason  to  believe,  *•  Crassus,  against  the  wish  of 
his  country,  had  attacked  Parthia  and  seized  her  territory  for 
his  own  private  gain,  Arsaces  would  be  modei-ate.  He  would 
have  pity  on  the  advanced  years  of  the  proconmtl,  and  would 
give  the  Romans  back  those  meq  of  theirs,  who  wero  not  so 
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much  keeping  watch  in  Mesopotamia  as  having  watch  kept  on 
them.'*  Oraseus,  Btung  with  the  taunt,  exclaimed,  **He  would 
return  the  amhassadors  an  answer  at  Seloucia."  Wagises,  the 
chief  ambassador,  prepared  for  some  such  exhibition  of  feeling, 
and,  glad  to  heap  taimt  on  taimt,  replied,  striking  the  palm  of 
one  hand  with  the  fingers  of  the  other:  **  Hairs  will  grow  here, 
Crassus,  before  you  see  Seleucia."" 

Still  further  to  quicken  the  action  of  the  Romans,  before  the 
winter  was  well  over,  the  offensive  was  taken  against  their  ad- 
herents in  Mesopotamia.  The  towns  which  held  Eoman  garri- 
sons were  attacked  by  the  Parthians  in  force;  and,  though  we 
do  not  hear  of  any  being  captured,  all  of  them  were  menaced, 
and  all  suffered  considerably.  ** 

If  Crassus  needed  to  be  stimulated,  these  stimulants  were 
effective;  and  he  entered  on  his  second  campaign  with  a  full 
determination  to  compel  the  Parthian  monarch  to  an  en- 
gagemert,  and,  if  possible,  to  dictate  peace  to  him  at  his  capi- 
tal He  had  not,  however,  in  his  second  campaign,  the  same 
freedom  with  regard  to  his  movements  that  he  had  enjoyed 
the  year  previous.  The  occui)ation  of  Western  Mesopotamia 
cramped  his  choice.  It  had,  in  fact,  compelled  him  before 
quitting  Syria  to  decline,  definitely  and  decidedly,  the  over- 
tures of  Artavasdes,  who  strongly  lu'god  on  him  to  advance  by 
way  of  Armenia,  and  promised  him  in  that  case  an  important 
addition  to  his  forces. "  Crassus  felt  himself  compelled  to  sup- 
port his  garrisons,  and  therefore  to  make  Mesopotamia,  and 
not  Armenia,  the  basis  of  his  operations.  He  crossed  the 
Euphrates  a  second  time  at  the  same  point  as  before,'**  with 
an  army  composed  of  85,000  heavy  infantry,  4,000  light  infan- 
try, and  4,000  horse.**  There  was  still  open  to  him  a  certain 
choice  of  routes.  The  one  preferred  by  his  chief  officers  was 
the  line  qf  the  Euphrates,  known  as  that  which  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand had  pursued  in  an  expedition  that  would  have  been  suc- 
cessful but  for  the  death  of  its  commander.  Along  this  hne 
water  would  be  plentiful ;  forage  and  other  suppUes  might  bo 
counted  on  to  a  certain  extent;  and  the  advancing  euTny,  rest- 
ing on  the  river,  could  not  be  surrounded."  Another,  but  one 
that  does  not  appear  to  have  been  suggested  till  too  late,"  was 
that  which  Alexander  had  taken  against  Darius;"  the  line 
alon^  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Masius,  by  Edessa,  and  Nisibis,  to 
Nineveh.  Here  too  waters  and  supphes  would  have  been 
readily  procurable,  and  by  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  the  hills 
ihe  Roman  infantry  would  have  set  the  Parthian  cavalry  at 
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defiance.  Between  these  two  extreme  courses  to  the  right  a&d 
to  the  left  were  numeroiis  slighily  divergent  lines  across  the 
Mesopotamian  plain,  all  shorter  than  either  of  the  two  above- 
mentioned,  and  none  ofEei'ing  any  great  advantage  over  the 
remainder. 

It  is  uncertain  what  choice  the  proconsul  would  have  made, 
had  the  decision  been  left  simply  to  his  own  judgment.  Proba- 
bly the  Romans  had  a  most  dim  and  indistinct  conception  of 
the  geographical  character  of  the  Mesox)otamian  region,  and 
were  ignorant  of  its  great  difficulties.  They  remained  €tlso,  it 
must  be  remembered,  up  to  this  time,  absolutely  unacquainted 
with  the  Parthian  tactics  and  accustomed  as  they  were  to 
triumph  over  every  ene^y  against  whom  they  fought,  it 
would  scarcely  occur  to  t)  "em  that  in  an  open  field  they  could 
suffer  defeat.  They  were  ready,  like  Alexander,  to  encounter 
any  number  of  Asiatics,  and  only  asked  to  be  led  against  the 
foe  as  quickly  as  possil/e.  When,  therefore,  Abgarus,  the 
Osrhoene  prince,  soon  ait/  r  Grassus  had  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
rode  into  his  camp,  and  /  eclared  that  the  Parthians  did  not  in- 
tend to  make  a  stand,  b  it  were  quitting  Mesopotamia  and  fly- 
ing with  their  treasure  to  the  remote  regions  of  Hyrcania  and 
Scythia,  leaving  only  /  rear  guard  under  a  couple  of  generals 
to  cover  the  retreat,^'  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  resolution 
was  taken  to  give  u«  >  the  cTcuitous  route  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  to  march  diro^  \dy  across  Mesopotamia  in  the  hope  of 
crushing  the  cover-  n^  detachment,  and  coming  upon  the  fly- 
ing multitude  end  .mbered  with  baggage,  which  would  furnish 
a  rich  spoil  to  t^a  victors.  In  after  times  it  was  said  that  C, 
Cassius  Longinus  and  some  other  officers  were  opposed  to  this 
movement, '*'  ^  ud  foresaw  its  danger;  but  it  must  be  questioned 
whether  the  «^'hole  army  did  not  readily  obey  its  leader's  order, 
and  commence  without  any  forebodings  its  march,  throu^ 
Upper  Mesopotamia.  That  region  has  not  really  the  character 
which  the  apologists  for  Roman  disaster  in  later  times  gave  to 
it.  It  is  a  region  of  swelling  hills,  and  somewhat  dry  gi'avelly 
plains.  It  possesses  several  streams  and  rivers,  besides 
^lumerous  springs."  At  intervals  of  a  few  miles  it  was  studded 
with  cities  and  villages  ;^*  nor  did  the  desert  really  begin  untfl 
the  Khaboiu'  was  crossed.  The  army  of  Crassus  had  traversed 
it  throughout  its  whole  extent  during  the  summer  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  and  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  both 
its  advantages  and  drawbacks. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  consider  what  preparations  the 
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F^uthion  monarch  had  made  against  the  threatened  attack. 
He  had,  as  afa-eady  stated,  come  to  terms  with  his  outlying 
vassals,  the  prince  of  Osrhoen6,  and  the  sheikh  of  the  Scenite 
Arahe,  and  had  engaged  especially  the  services  of  the  former 
against  his  assailant.  He  had  fmlihur,  on  considering  the 
various  possihihties  of  the  campaign,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  best  to  divide  his  forces,  and,  while  himself 
attacking  Artavasd  es  inthe  mountain  fastnesses  of  his  own 
country,  to  commit  the  task  of  meeting  and  coping  with  the 
Homans  to  a  general  of  approved  talents.'*  It  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  prevent  the  Armenians  from  effecting  a 
junction  with  the  Romcms,  and  strengthening  them  in  that 
arm  in  which  they  were  especially  deficient,  the  cavalry. 
Perhaps  nothing  short  of  an  invasion  of  his  country  by  the 
Parthian  king  in  person  would  have  prevented  Artavasdes 
from  detaching  a  portion  of  his  troops  to  act  in  Mesopotamia. 
And  no  doubt  it  is  also  true  that  Orodes  had  great  confidence 
in  his  general,  whom  he  may  even  have  felt  to  be  a  better 
commander  than  himself.  Surenas,  as  we  must  call  him,  since 
his  name  has  not  been  preserved  to  us,"  was  in  all  respects  a 
person  of  the  highest  consideration.  He  was  the  second  man 
in  the  kingdom  for  birth,  wealth,  and  reputation.  In  courage 
and  abihty  he  excelled  all  his  countrymen ;  and  he  had  the 
physical  advantages  of  commanding  height  and  great  personal 
beauty.  When  he  went  to  battle,  he  was  accompanied  by  a 
train  of  a  thousand  camels,  which  carried  his  baggage;  and 
the  concubines  in  attendance  on  him  required  for  their  con- 
veyance two  hundred  chariots.  A  thousand  horseman  clad  in 
mail,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  Ught-armed,  formed  his 
bodyguard.  At  the  coronation  of  a  Parthian  monarch,  it  was 
his  hereditary  right  to  place  the  diadem  on  the  brow  of  the 
new  sovereign.  When  Orodes  was  driven  into  banishment  it 
was  he  who  brought  him  back  to  Parthia  in  triumph.  When 
Scleucia  revolted,  it  was  he  who  at  the  assault  first  moimtcd 
the  breach  and,  striking  terror  into  the  defenders,  took  the  city. 
Though  less  than  thirty  years  of  age  at  the  time  when  he  was 
appointed  commander,  he  was  believed  to  passess,  besides  these 
various  qualifications,  consummate  prudence  and  sagacity." 

The  force  which  Orodes  committed  to  his  brave  and  skilful 
lieutenant  consisted  entirely  of  hoi-so.  This  was  not  the  ordi- 
nary character  of  a  Parthian  army,  which  often  comprised 
four  or  five  times  as  many  infantry  as  cavalry.  It  was,  per- 
haps, rather  fortunate  accident  than  profound  calculation  that 
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caused  the  sole  employment  against  tlie  Bomans  of  this  arm.** 
The  foot  soldiers  were  needed  for  the  rou^  warfare  of  the 
Armenian  mountains;  the  horse  would,  it  was  known,  act 
with  fair  effect  in  the  comparatively  open  and  level  Mesopo- 
tamia. As  the  king  wanted  the  footmen  he  took  them,  and 
left  to  his  general  the  troops  which  were  not  required  for  his 
own  operations. 

The  Parthian  horse,  like  the  Persian,^  was  of  two  kinds, 
standing  in  strong  contrast  the  one  to  the  other.  The  bulk  of 
their  cavalry  was  of  the  lightest  and  most  agile  description. 
Fleet  and  active  coursers,  with  scarcely  any  caparison  but  a 
headstall  and  a  single  rein,  were  mounted  by  riders  clad  only 
in  a  timic  and  trousers, '^  and  armed  with  nothing  but  a  strong 
bow  and  a  quiver  full  of  arrows.  A  training  begun  in  early 
boyhood  made  the  rider  almost  one  with  his  steed;  and  he 
could  use  his  weapons  with  equal  ease  and  effect  whether  his 
horse  was  stationary  or  at  full  gallop,  and  whether  he  was  ad- 
vancing towards  or  hurriedly  retreating  from  his  enemy.** 
His  supply  of  missiles  was  almost  inexhaustible,  for  when  he 
found  his  quiver  empty,  he  liad  only  to  retire  a  short  distance 
and  replenish  his  stock  from  magazines,  borne  on  the  backs  of 
camels,  in  the  rear.**  It  was  his  ordinary  plan  to  keep  con- 
stantly in  motion  when  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy,  to  gallop 
backwards  and  forwards,  or  round  and  round  his  sqiiare  or 
colmnn,  never  charging  it,  but  at  a  moderate  interval  plying 
it  with  his  keen  and  barbed  shafts ;"  which  were  driven  by  a 
practised  hand  from  a  bow  of  unusual  strength.  Clouds  of 
this  light  cavalry  enveloped  the  advancing  or  the  retreating 
foe,  and  inflicted  grievous  damage  without,  for  the  most  part, 
suffering  anything  in  return. 

But  this  was  not  the  whole.  In  addition  to  these  light 
troops,  a  Parthian  army  comprised  always  a  body  of  heavy 
cavalry,"  armed  on  an  entirely  different  system.  The  strong 
horses  selected  for  this  service  were  clad  almost  wholly  in 
mail.  Their  head,  neck,  chest,  even  their  sides  and  flanks, 
were  protected  by  scale-armor  of  brass  or  iron,  sewn,  probably, 
upon  leather.*^  Their  riders  had  cuirasses  aud  cuisses  of  the 
same  materials,  and  helmets  of  burnished  iron.*"  For  an  oflfon- 
sive  weapon  they  carried  a  long  and  strong  spear  or  pike.*^ 
They  formed  a  serried  line  in  battle,  beaiing  down  with  great 
weight  on  the  enemy  whom  they  charged,  and  standing  flnn 
as  an  iron  wall  against  the  charges  that  were  made  upon 
them.    A  cavalry  answering  to  this  in  some  respects  had  been 
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employed  by  the  later  Pendan  monarchs/'  and  was  in  use  also 
among  l^e  Armenians  at  this  period ;  but  the  Parthian  pike 
was  apparently  more  formidable  than  the  corresponding  weap- 
ons of  those  nations,  and  the  light  spear  carried  at  this  time 
by  the  cavalry  of  a  Boman  army  was  no  match  for  it. 

The  force  entrusted  to  Surenas  comprised  troops  of  both 
these  classes.  No  estimate  is  given  us  of  their  munber,  but  it 
was  probably  considerable.**  At  any  rate  it  was  sufficient  to 
induce  him  to  make  a  movement  in  advanco— to  cross  the 
Sinjar  range  and  the  liver  Khabour,  and  take  up  his  position 
in  the  countiy  between  that  stream  and  the  Betik— instead  of 
merely  seeking  to  cover  the  capital.  The  presence  of  the 
traitor  Abgarus  in  the  camp  of  Crassus  was  now  of  the  utmost 
imi>ortance  to  the  Parthian  commander.  Abgarus,  fully 
trusted,  and  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  light  horse,  admirably 
adapted  for  outpost  service,  was  allowed,  upon  his  own  re- 
quest,  to  scour  the  country  in  front  of  the  advancing  Eomans, 
and  had  thus  the  means  of  communicating  freely  with  the 
Parthian  chief.  He  kept  Surenas  informed  of  all  the  move- 
ments and  intentions  of  Crasmis,**  while  at  the  same  time  ho 
suggested  to  Crassus  such  a  line  of  route  as  suited  the  views 
and  designs  of  his  adversary.  Our  chief  authority  for  the  de- 
tails of  the  expedition  tells  us**  that  he  led  the  Roman  troops 
through  an  arid  and  trackless  deseit,  across  plains  without 
tree,  or  shrub,  or  even  grass,  where  the  soil  was  composed  of 
a  light  shifting  sand,  which  the  wind  raised  into  a  succession 
of  hillocks  that  resembled  the  waves  of  an  interminable  sea. 
The  soldiers,  he  says,  fainted  with  the  heat  and  with  the 
dix>ught,  while  the  audacious  Osrhoene  scoffed  at  their  com- 
plaints and  reproaches,  asking  them  whether  they  expected  to 
find  the  border-tract  between  Arabia  and  Assyria  a  country  of 
cool  streams  and  shady  groves,  of  baths,  and  hostclries,  like 
their  own  delicious  Campania.  But  our  knowledge  of  the 
geographical  character  of  the  region  through  which  the  march 
lay  makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  accept  this  account  as  true." 
The  country  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Belik,  as  already 
observed,  is  one  of  alternate  hill  and  plain,  neither  destitute  of 
trees  nor  ill-provided  with  water.  The  march  through  it  could 
have  presented  no  great  difficulties.  All  that  Abgarus  could 
do  to  serve  the  Parthian  cause  was,  first,  to  induce  Craseus  to 
trust  himself  to  the  open  country,  without  clinging  either  to  a 
river  or  to  the  mountains,  and,  secondly,  to  bring  him,  after 
a  hasty  march,  and  in  the  full  heat  of  the  day,  into  the  pros- 
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ence  of  the  enemy.  Both  these  things  he  contrived  to  effect, 
and  Surenas  was,  no  doubt,  so  far  beholden  to  him.  But  the 
notion  that  he  enticed  the  Roman  army  into  a  trackless  desert, 
and  gave  it  over,  when  it  was  perishing  through  weariness, 
himger,  and  thirst,  into  the  hands  of  its  enraged  enemy,  ^^  is 
in  cont]»diction  with  the  topographical  facts,  and  i&  not  even 
maintained  consistently  by  the  classical  writers/** 

It  was  probably  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  he  had 
quitted  the  Euphrates^'  that  Crassus  found  himself  approach- 
ing his  enemy.  After  a  hasty  and  hot  march^^  he  had  ap- 
proached the  banks  of  the  Belik,  when  his  scouts  brought  hiip 
word  that  they  had  fallen  in  with  the  Parthian  army,  which 
was  advancing  in  force  and  seemingly  full  of  confidence. 
Abgarus  had  recently  quitted  him  on  the  plea  of  doing  him 
some  imdefined  service,  but  really  to  range  himself  on  the  side 
of  his  real  friends,  the  Parthians."  His  officers  now  advised 
Crassus  to  encamp  upon  the  river,  and  defer  an  engagement 
till  the  morrow;  but  he  had  no  fears;  his  son,  Publius,  who 
had  lately  joined  him  with  a  body  of  GaUic  horse  sent  by 
Julius  Caesar,  was  anxious  for  the  fray ;  and  accordingly  the 
Boman  commander  gave  the  order  to  his  troops  to  take  some 
refreshment  as  they  stood,  and  then  to  push  forward  rapidly." 
Surenas,  on  his  side,  had  taken  up  a  position  on  wooded  and 
hilly  groimd,  which  concealed  his  numbers,"  and  had  even, 
we  are  told,  made  his  troops  cover  their  arms  with  cloths  and 
skins,  ^  that  the  glitter  might  not  betray  them.  But,  bb  the 
Bomans  drew  near,  all  concealment  was  cast  aside ;  the  signal 
for  battle  was  given ;  the  clang  of  the  kettledrums  arose  on 
every  side;  the  squadrons  came  forward  in  their  brilliant 
array;  and  it  seemed  at  first  as  if  the  heavy  cavalry  was 
about  to  charge  the  Boman  host,"  which  was  formed  in  a 
hollow  square  with  the  light-armed  in  the  middle,  and  with 
supporters  of  horse  along  the  whole  line,  as  well  as  upon  the 
flanks."  But,  if  this  intention  was  ever  entertained,  it  was 
altered  almost  as  soon  as  formed,  and  the  better  plan  was 
adopted  of  halting  at  a  convenient  distance  and  assailing  the 
legionaries  with  flight  after  flight  of  arrows,  delivered  without 
a  pause  and  with  extraordinary  force.  The  Boman  en- 
deavored to  meet  this  attack  by  throwing  forward  his  own 
skirmishers;  but  they  were  quite  tumble  to  cope  with  the 
numbers  and  the  superior  weapons  of  the  enemy,  who  forced 
them  almost  immediately  to  retreat,  and  take  refuge  behind 
the  line  of  the  heaw-armed."    These  were  then  once  mare 
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exposed  to  the  deadly  mifisiles,  which  pierced  alike  through 
shield  and  breastrplate  and  greaves,  and  inflicted  the  most 
fearftd  wounds.  More  than  once  the  legionaries  dashed  for- 
ward, and  sought  to  close  with  their  ajssailants,  but  in  vain. 
The  Parthian  squadrons  retired  as  the  Eoman  infantry  ad- 
vanced, maintaining  the  distance  which  they  thought  best 
between  themselves  and  their  foe,  whom  they  phed  with  their 
shafts  as  incessantly  while  they  fell  back  as  when  they  rode 
forward.  For  a  while  the  Romans  entertained  the  hope  that 
the  missiles  would  at  last  be  all  spent  ;*"  but  when  they  foimd 
that  each  archer  constantly  obtained  a  fresh  supply  from  the 
rear,  this  expectation  deserted  them.  It  became  evident  to 
Grassus  that  some  new  movement  must  be  attempted ;  and,  as 
a  last  resource,  ho  commanded  his  son,  Publius,  whom  the 
Parthians  were  threatening  to  outflank,  to  take  such  troops 
as  he  thought  proper,  and  charge.  The  gallant  youth  was 
only  too  glad  to  receive  the  order.  Selecting  his  GaUic  cav- 
alry, who  numbered  1000,  and  adding  to  them  500  other  horse- 
men, 500  archers,  and  about  4000  legionaries,*'  he  advanced  at 
sx>eed  against  the  nearest  squadrons  of  the  enemy.  The 
Parthians  pretended  to  be  afraid,  and  beat  a  hasty  retreat. 
Publius  followed  with  all  the  imjwtuosity  of  youth,  and  was 
soon  out  of  the  sight  of  his  friends,  pressing  the  flying  foe, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  panic-stricken.  But  when  they  had 
drawn  him  on  sufficiently,  they  suddenly  made  a  stand, 
brought  their  heavy  cavalry  up  against  his  line,  and  com- 
pletely enveloped  him  and  his  detachment  with  their  light- 
armed.  Publius  made  a  desperate  resistance.  His  Gauls 
seized  the  Parthian  pikes  with  their  hands  and  dragged  the 
encumbered  horsemen  to  the  groimd ;  or  dismounting,  slipped 
beneath  the  horses  of  their  opponents,  and  stabbing  them  in 
the  belly,  brought  steed  and  rider  down  upon  themselves. 
His  legionaries  occupied  a  slight  hillock,  and  endeavored  to 
make  a  wall  of  their  shields,  but  the  Parthian  archere  closed 
aiound  them,  and  slew  them  almost  to  a  man.  Of  the  whole 
detachment,  nearly  six  thousand  strong,  no  more  than  500 
were  taken  prisoners,"  and  scarcely  one  escapcxl.  The  young 
Crassus  might,  possibly,  had*  bo  chosen  to  make  the  attempt, 
have  forced  his  way  through  the  enemy  to  Ichnoe,  a  Greek 
town  not  far  distant ;"  but  he  preferred  to  share  the  fate  of 
his  men.  Rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he 
caused  his  shield-bearer  to  dispatch  him;  and  his  example 
was  followed  by  his  principal  officers.    The  victors  struck  ofiP 
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his  head,  and  elevating  it  on  a  pike,  retnmed  to  regiime  th^ 
attack  on  the  main  body  of  the  Roman  army. 

The  main  body,  much  relieved  by  the  diminution  of  the  pre£h 
sure  upon  them,  had  waited  patiently  for  Publius  to  return  in 
triumph,  r^arding  the  battle  as  well-nigh  over  and  suoeess  as 
certain.  After  a  time  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  yoimg 
captain  aroused  suspicions,  which  grew  into  alarms  when  mes- 
sengers arrived  telling  of  his  extreme  danger.*'  Crassus, 
almost  beside  himself  with  anxiety,  had  given  the  word  to  ad- 
vance, and  the  army  had  moved  forward  a  short  distance, 
when  the  shouts  of  the  returning  enemy  were  heard,  and  the 
head  of  the  unfortunate  officer  was  seen  displayed  aloft,  while 
the  Parthian  squadrons,  closing  in  once  more,  renewed  the 
assault  on  their  remaining  foes  with  increased  vigor.  Ihe 
mailed  horsemen  approached  close  to  the  legionaries  and  thrust 
at  them  with  the  long  pikes,"  while  the  lightr-armed,  galloping 
across  the  Roman  front,  discharged  their  unerring  arrows  over 
the  heads  of  their  own  men.  The  Romans  could  neither  suc- 
cessfully defend  themselves  nor  effectively  retaliate.  Still 
time  brought  some  relief.  Bowstrings  broke,  si)ears  were 
blunted  or  splintered,  arrows  began  to  fail,  thews  and  sinews 
to  relax;**  and  when  night  closed  in  both  parties  were  almost 
equally  glad  of  the  cessation  of  arms  which  the  darkness  ren- 
dered compulsory. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Parthians,  as  of  the  Persians,**  to 
bivouac  at  a  considerable  distance  from  an  enemy.  Accor- 
dingly, at  nightfall  they  drew  off.  having  first  shouted  to  the 
Romans  that  they  would  grant  the  general  one  night  in  which 
to  bewail  his  son ;  on  the  morrow  they  would  come  and  take 
him  prisoner,  unless  he  preferred  the  better  course  of  surren- 
dering himself  to  the  mercy  of  Arsaces."  A  short  breathing- 
space  was  thus  allowed  the  Romans,  who  took  advantageof  it  to 
retire  towards  Carrhse,  leaving  behind  them  the  greater  part  of 
their  woimded,  to  the  number  of  4, 000.  A  small  body  of  horse 
reached  Carrhse  about  midnight,  and  gave  the  commandant 
such  information  as  led  him  to  put  his  men  under  arms  and 
iBSue  forth  to  the  succor  of  the  proconsul.  The  Parthians, 
though  the  cries  of  the  wounded  made  them  well  aware  of  the 
Roman  retreat,  adhered  to  their  system  of  a%oiding  night  com- 
bats, and  attempted  no  pursuit  till  morning."  Even  then  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  delayed  by  comparatively  trivial 
matters— the  capture  of  the  Roman  camp,  the  massacre  of  the 
woimded,  and  the  slaughter  of  the  numerous  stragglers  scattered 
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along  the  line  of  march— and  made  no  haste  to  overtake  the 
retreating  army.  The  hulk  of  the  troops  were  thua  enabled  to 
effect  their  retreat  in  safety  to  Carrhse,  where,  having  the  pro- 
tection of  walls,  they  were,  at  any  rate  for  a  time  secure. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Romans  would  here 
have  made  a  stand.  The  si^e  of  a  fortified  place  by  cavalry 
is  ridiculous,  if  we  xmderstand  by  siege  anything  more  than  a 
very  incomplete  blockade.  And  the  Parthians  were  notori-" 
ously  ineflBcient  against  walls. "  There  was  a  chance,  moreover, 
that  Artavasdes  might  have  been  more  successful  than  his  ally, 
and,  having  repulsed  tbe  Parthian  monarch,  might  march  his 
troops  to  the  rehef  of  the  Romans.  But  the  soldiers  were 
thoroughly  dispirited,  and  would  not  listen  to  these  sugges- 
tions. *•  Provisions  no  doubt  I'an  short,  since,  as  there  had 
been  no  expectation  of  a  disaster,  no  preparations  had  been 
made  for  standing  a  siege.  The  Greek  inhabitants  of  the  place 
could  not  be  trusted  to  exhibit  fidehty  to  a  falling  cause. 
Moreover,  Armenia  was  near;  and  the  Parthian  system  of  ab- 
staining from  action  during  the  night  seemed  to  render  escape 
tolerably  easy.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  instead  of  cHnging 
to  the  protection  of  the  walls,  to  issue  forth  once  more,  and  to 
endeavor  by  a  rapid  night  march  to  reach  the  Armenian  hills. 
The  various  officers  seem  to  have  been  allowed  to  arrange  mat- 
ters for  themselves.  Cassius  took  his  way  towards  the 
Euphrates,  and  succeeded  in  escaping  with  500  horse.  Octa- 
vius,  with  a  division  which  is  estimated  at  5,000  men,  reached 
the  outskirts  of  the  the  hills  at  a  place  called  Sinnaca,  ^°  and  found 
himself  in  comparative  security.  Crassus,  misled  by  his  guides, 
made  but  poor  progress  during  the  night;  he  had,  however,  ar- 
rived within  Uttle  more  than  a  nule  of  Octavius  before  the 
enemy,  who  would  not  stir  till  daybreak,  overtook  him. 
Pressed  upon  by  their  advancing  squandrons,  he,  witli  his 
small  band  of  2,000  legionaries  and  a  few  horsemen,  occupied 
a  low  hillock  connected  by  a  ridge  of  rising  ground  with  the 
position  of  Sinnaca.  Hero  the  Parthian  host  beset  him;  and 
he  would  infaUibly  have  boon  slain  or  captured  at  once,  liad 
not  Octavius,  deserting  his  place  of  safety,  descended  to  the 
aid  of  his  commander.  The  imitcd  7,000  held  their  own  against 
the  enemy,  having  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  and  having 
perhaps  by  the  experience  of  some  days  Icamt  the  weak  points 
of  Parthian  warfare. 

Surenas  was  anxious,  above  all  things,  to  secure  the  person 
of  the  Roman  commander.    In  the  East  an  excessive  impor- 
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tance  is  attached  to  this  proof  of  success;  and  there  were  reasons 
which  made  Crassus  particularly  obnoxious  to  his  antagonists. 
He  was  believed  to  have  originated,  and  not  merely  conducted, 
the  war,  incited  thereto  by  simple  greed  of  gold."  He  had  re- 
fused with  the  utmost  haughtiness  all  discussion  of  terms,  and 
had  insulted  the  majesty  of  the  Parthians  by  the  declaration 
that  he  would  treat  nowhere  but  at  their  capital.  If  he  escaped, 
he  would  be  bound  at  some  future  time  to  repeat  his  attempt; 
if  he  were  made  prisoner,  his  fate  would  be  a  terrible  warning  to 
others.  But  now,  as  evening  approached,  it  seemed  to  the 
Parthian  that  the  prize  which  he  so  much  desired  was  about 
io  elude  his  grasp.  The  highlands  of  Armenia  would  be 
gained  by  the  fugitives  diuing  the  night,  and  further  pursuit 
of  them  would  be  hopeless.  It  remained  that  he  should  effect 
by  craft  what  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  gain  by  the  employ- 
ment of  force;  and  to  this  point  all  his  efforts  were  now  di- 
rected. He  drew  off  his  troops  and  left  the  Romans  without 
further  molestation.  He  allowed  some  of  his  prisoners  to  es- 
cape and  rejoin  their  friends,  having  first  contrived  that  they 
should  overhear  a  conversation  among  his  men,  of  which  the 
theme  was  the  Parthian  clemency,  and  the  wish  of  Orodes  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  Romans.  Ho  then,  having  allowed  time 
for  the  report  of  his  pacific  intentions  to  spread,  rode  with  a 
few  chiefs  towards  the  Roman  camp,  carrying  his  bow  unstrung 
and  his  right  band  stretched  out  in  token  of  amity.  **  Let  the 
Roman  General,"  he  said,  **  come  forward  with  an  equal  nmn- 
ber  of  attendants,  and  confer  with  me  in  the  open  sx)ace  be- 
tween the  armies  on  terms  of  peace,"  The  aged  proconsul  was 
disinclined  to  trust  these  overtures;  but  his  men  clamored 
and  threatened,  upon  which  he  yielded,  and  went  down  into 
the  plain,  accompanied  by  Octavius  and  a  few  others.  Here 
he  was  received  with  apparent  honor,  and  terms  were  arranged ; 
but  Surenas  required  that  they  should  at  once  be  reduced  to 
writing,  **  since,"  he  said,  with  pointed  allusion  to  the  bad 
faith  of  Pompey,  "  you  Romans  are  not  very  apt  to  remember 
your  engagements."  A  movement  being  requisite  for  the 
drawing  up  of  the  formal  instruments,  Crassus  and  his  officers 
were  induced  to  mount  upon  horses  furnished  by  the  Parthians, 
who  had  no  sooner  seated  the  proconsul  on  his  steed,  than  he 
proceeded  to  hurry  him  forward,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
carrying  him  off  to  their  camp."  The  Roman  officers  took  the 
alarm  and  resisted.  Octavius  snatched  a  sword  from  a  Par- 
thian and  killed  one  of  the  grooms  who  was  hmrying  Crassus 
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away.  ▲  blow  froin  Uhind  stretcdied  him  oin  t^ 
lesB.  A  general  mllte  followed,  and  in  the  oonfoaiaa  Craasoe 
was  killed,  whether  by  one  of  his  own  side  and  with  his  own 
consent,  or  by  the  hand  of  a  Parthian  is  uncertain.^*  Thearmy, 
learning  the  fate  of  their  general,  with  but  few  exceptions,  sur- 
rendered. Such  as  sought  to  eeci^  under  cover  of  the  ap- 
proaching ni^t  were  hunted  down  l^  the  Bedouins  who 
served  under  the  Parthian  standard,  and  killed  almost  to  a 
man.  Of  the  entire  army  which  had  crossed  the  Euphrates, 
oonsisthig  of  above  40,000  men,  not  more  than  one  fourth  re- 
turned. One  half  of  the  whole  number  perished.**  Nearly 
10,000  prisoners  were  settled  by  the  victors  in  the  fertile  oasis 
of  Margiana,**  near  the  northern  frontier  of  the  empire,  where 
they  intermarried  with  native  wives,**  and  became  submissive 
Parthian  subjects.** 

Such  was  the  result  of  this  groat  expedition,  the  first  at- 
tempt of  the  grasping  and  ambitious  Bomans,  not  so  much  to 
conquer  Paithia,  as  to  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  her  peo- 
ple, and  to  degrade  them  to  the  condition  of  obsequious  de- 
pendants on  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  ''world's  lords.'*** 
The  expedition  failed  so  utterly,  not  from  any  want  of  bravery 
on  the  part  of  the  soldiers  employed  in  it,  nor  from  any  abso- 
lute superiority  of  the  Parthian  over  the  Roman  tactics,  but 
partly  from  the  incompetence  of  the  commander,  partly  from 
the  inexperience  of  the  Bomans,  up  to  this  date,  in  the  nature 
of  the  Parthian  warfare  and  in  the  best  manner  of  meeting  it. 
To  attack  an  enemy  whose  main  arm  is  the  cavalry  with  a 
body  of  foot-soldiers,  supported  by  an  insignificant  number  of 
horse,  must  be  at  all  times  rash  and  dangerous.  To  direct 
such  anattack  on  the  more  open  part  of  the  country,  where  cav- 
alry could  operate  freely,  was  wantonly  to  aggravate  the  peril. 
After  the  first  disaster,  to  quit  the  protection  of  walls,  when  it 
had  been  obtained,  was  a  piece  of  rockL3ss  folly.  Had  Crassus 
taken  care  to  obtain  the  support  of  some  of  the  desert  tribes,** 
if  Armenia  could  not  help  him,  and  had  he  then  advanced 
either  by  the  way  of  the  Mons  Masius  and  the  Tigris,  or  along 
the  line  of  the  Euphrates,  the  issue  of  his  attack  might  have 
been  different.  He  might  have  fought  his  way  to  Scleucia  and 
Ctesiphon,  as  did  Trajan,  Avidius  Cassius,  and  Septimius  Sev- 
erus,  and  might  have  taken  and  plundered  those  cities.  He 
would  no  doubt  have  experienced  difficulties  in  his  retreat; 
but  he  might  have  come  oif  no  worse  than  Trajan,  whose  Par- 
thian expedition  has  been  generally  regarded  as  rather  aug- 
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menting  than  detractmg  from  his  reputation.  But  an  ignorant 
and  inexperienced  commander,  venturing  on  a  trial  of  armB 
with  an  enemy  of  whom  he  knew  little  or  nothing,  in  their 
own  country,  ^vithout  support  or  allies,  and  then  neglecting 
every  precaution  suggested  by  his  oflScers,  allowing  himself  to 
be  deceived  by  a  pretended  friend,  and  marching  straight  into 
a  net  prepared  for  him,  naturally  suffered  defeat.  The  credit 
of  the  Roman  arms  does  not  greatly  suffer  by  the  disaster,  nor 
is  that  of  the  Parthians  greatly  enhanced.  The  latter  showed, 
as  they  had  shown  in  their  wars  against  the  Syro-Macedonians, 
that  there  somewhat  loose  and  irregular  array  was  capable  of 
acting  with  effect  against  the  solid  masses  and  weU-ordered 
movements  of  disciplined  troops.  They  acquired  by  their  use 
of  the  bow  a  fame  like  that  which  the  English  archers  ob- 
tained for  the  employment  of  the  same  weapon  at  Crecy  and 
Agincourt.  They  forced  the  arrogant  Romans  to  respect  them, 
and  to  allow  that  there  was  at  least  one  nation  in  the  world 
which  could  meet  them  on  equal  terms  and  not  be  worsted  in 
the  encounter.*"  They  henceforth  obtained  recognition  from 
Graeco-Roman  writers— albeit  a  grudging  and  covert  recogni- 
tion—as the  second  Power  in  the  world,  the  admitted  rival  of 
Rome,"  the  only  real  counterpoise  upon  the  earth  to  the  power 
which  ruled  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

While  the  general  of  King  Orodes  was  thus  successful 
against  the  Romans  in  Mesopotamia,  the  king  himself  had  in 
Armenia  obtained  advantages  of  almost  equal  value,  though 
of  a  different  kind.  Instead  of  contending  with  Artavasdes, 
he  had  come  to  terms  with  him,  and  had  concluded  a  close 
alliance,  which  he  had  sought  to  confirm  and  secure  by  imit- 
ing  his  son,  Pacorus,  in  marriage  with  a  sister  of  the  Arme- 
nian monarch."  A  series  of  festivities  was  being  held  to  cele- 
brate this  auspicious  event,  when  news  came  of  Surenas^s 
triumph,  and  of  the  fate  of  Crassus.  According  to  the  barbar- 
ous customs  of  the  East,  the  head  and  hand  of  the  slain  pro- 
consul accompanied  the  intelligence.  We  are  told  that  at  the 
moment  of  the  messenger's  arrival  the  two  sovereigns,  with 
their  attendants,  were  amusing  themselves  with  a  dramatic 
entertainment.  Both  monarchs  had  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  literature  and  language,  in  which  Artavasdes  had  him- 
self composed  historical  works  and  tragedies.  The  actors  wore 
representing  the  famous  scene  in  the  **  Baccha9"  of  Euripides," 
where  Agav6  and  the  Bacchanals  come  upon  the  stage  with 
the  mutilated  remains  of  the  murdered  Pentheus,  when  the 
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head  of  Crassus  was  thrown  in  among  them.  Instantly  the 
player  who  personated  Agav6  seized  the  hloody  trophy,  and 
placing  it  on  his  thyrsus  instead  of  the  one  he  was  carrying, 
paraded  it  before  the  dehghted  spectators,  while  he  chanted 
the  well-known  lines:** 

From  the  mountain  to  the  hall 
New-cut  teudril,  see,  we  brings 
Blessed  prey  I 

The  horrible  spectacle  was  one  well  suited  to  please  an  Eastern 
audience:  it  was  followed  by  a  proceeding  of  eqiial  barbarity 
and  still  more  thoroughly  Oriental/*  The  Parthians,  in  deris- 
ion of  the  motive  which  was  supposed  to  have  led  Crassus  to 
make  his  attack,  had  a  quantity  of  gold  melted  and  poured  it 
into  his  mouth,  *• 

Meanwhile  Surenas  was  amusing  his  victorious  troops,  and 
seeking  to  annoy  the  disaffected  Beleucians,  by  the  perform- 
ance of  a  farcical  ceremony.  He  spread  the  rex)ort  that  Cras- 
sus was  not  killed  but  captured;  and,  selecting  from  among  the 
prisoners  the  Roman  most  hke  him  in  appearance,  he  dressed 
the  man  in  woman^s  clothes,  mounted  him  upon  a  horse,  and 
requiring  him  to  answer  to  the  names  of  **  Crassus"  and  '*  Im- 
perator,"  conducted  him  in  triumph  to  the  Grecian  city.  Be- 
fore >^iTn  went,  mounted  on  camels,  a  band,  arrayed  as  trum- 
peters and  hctors,  the  lictors'  rods  having  purses  suspended 
to  them,  and  the  axes  in  their  midst  being  crowned  with  the 
bleeding  heads  of  Romans.  In  the  rear  followed  a  train  of 
Seleucian  music-girls,  who  sang  songs  derisive  of  the  effemi- 
nacy and  cowardice  of  the  proconsul.  After  this  pretended 
parade  of  his  prisoner  through  the  streets  of  the  town,  Sin*enas 
called  a  meeting  of  the  Seleucian  senate,  and  indignantly  de- 
nounced to  them  the  indecency  of  the  literature  which  he  had 
found  in  the  Roman  tents.  The  charge,  it  is  said,  was  true ;"' 
but  the  Seleucians  were  not  greatly  impressed  by  the  moral 
lesson  read  to  them,  when  they  remarked  the  train  of  concu- 
bines that  had  accompanied  Sm*enas  himself  in  the  field,  and 
thought  of  the  loose  crowd  of  dancers,  singers,  and  prostitutes, 
that  was  commonly  to  be  seen  in  the  rear  of  a  Parthian  army. 

The  political  consequences  of  the  great  triumph  which  the 
Parthians  had  achieved  were  less  than  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated. Mesopotamia  was,  of  course,  recovered  to  its  extrem- 
est  limit,  the  Euphrates;  Armenia  was  lost  to  the  Roman 
alliance,  and  thrown  for  the  time  into  complete  dependence 
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upon  Parthia.  The  whole  East  weus,  to  some  extent,  excited; 
and  the  Jews,  always  impatient  of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  recently 
aggrieved  by  the  unprovoked  spoiliation  of  their  Temple  by 
Crassus,  flew  to  arms."  But  no  general  movement  of  the 
Oriental  races  took  place.  It  might  liave  been  expected  that 
the  Syrians,  Phoenicians,  Cilicians,  Cappadocians,  Phrygians, 
and  other  Asiatic  peoples  whose  proclivities  were  altogether 
Oriental,  would  have  seized  the  opportunity  of  rising  against 
their  Western  lords  and  driving  the  Romans  back  upon 
Europe.  It  might  have  been  thought  that  Parthia  at  least 
would  have  assumed  the  offensive  in  force,  and  have  made,  a 
determined  effort  to  rid  herself  of  neighbors  who  had  proved 
80  troublesome.  But  though  the  conjuncture  of  circumstanoee 
was  most  favorable,  the  man  was  wanting.  Had  Mithridates 
or  Tigranes  been  living,  or  had  Surenas  been  king  of  Parthia, 
instead  of  a  mere  general,  advantage  would  probably  have 
been  taken  of  the  occasion,  and  Rome  might  have  suffered 
seriously.  But  Orodes  seems  to  have  been  neither  ambitious 
as  a  prince  nor  skilful  as  a  commander;  he  lacked  at  any  rate 
the  keen  and  aLl-cmbracing  glance  which  could  sweep  the 
political  horizon  and, comprehending  the  exact  character  of  the 
situation,  see  at  the  same  time  how  to  make  the  most  of  it. 
He  allowed  the  opportunity  to  slip  by  without  putting  forth 
his  strength  or  making  any  considerable  effort;  and  the  occa- 
sion once  lost  never  retiuned. 

In  Parthia  itself  one  immediate  result  of  the  expedition 
seems  to  have  been  the  ruin  of  Surenas.  His  services  to  his 
sovereign  had  exceeded  the  measure  which  it  is  safe  in  the 
East  for  a  subject  to  render  to  the  crown.  The  jealousy  of  his 
royal  master  was  aroused,  and  he  had  to  pay  the  penalty  of 
over-much  success  with  liis  life."  Parthia  was  thus  left  with- 
out a  general  of  approved  merit,  for  Sillaces,  the  second  in 
comniand  during  the  war  with  Crassus,*"  had  in  no  way  dis- 
tinguished himself  through  the  campaign.  This  condition  of 
things  may  account  for  the  feebleness  of  the  efforts  made  in 
B.C.  52  to  retaliate  on  the  Romans  the  damage  done  by  their 
invasion.  A  few  weak  bands  only  passed  the  Euphrates,  and 
began  the  work  of  plimdor  and  ravage,  in  which  they  were 
speedily  disturbed  by  Cassius,  who  easily  drove  them  back 
over  the  river."*  The  next  year,  however,  a  more  determined 
attempt  was  made.  Orodes  sent  his  son,  Pacorus,  the  young 
bridegroom,  to  win  his  spurs  in  Syria,  at  the  head  of  a  consid- 
erable force,  and  supported  by  the  experience  and  authority  of 
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an  offloer  of  ripe  age,  named  Osaces.**  The  army  crossed  the 
Ihiphratee  imresistcd,  for  Cassius,  the  governor,  had  with  him 
only  the  broken  remains  of  Crassus^s  army,  consisting  of  about 
two  legions,  and,  deeming  himself  too  weak  to  meet  the  enemy 
in  the  open  field,  was  content  to  defend  the  towns.  The 
open  country  was  consequently  overrun;  and  a  thrill  of 
minted  alarm  and  excitement  passed  through  all  the  Roman 
provinces  in  Asia."  The  provinces  were  at  the  time  most  in- 
adequately supplied  with  Roman  troops,**  through  the  desire 
of  Csesar  and  Pompey  to  maintain  large  armies  about  their  own 
persons.  The  natives  were  for  the  most  part  disaffected  and 
inclined  to  hail  the  Parthians  as  brethren  and  deliverers." 
Excepting  Deiotarus  of  Galatia,  and  Ariobarzanes  of  Cappa- 
docia,  Rome  hod,  as  Cicero  (then  proconsul  of  Cilida)  plain- 
tively declared,"  not  a  friend  on  the  Asiatic  continent.  And 
Cap^idocia  was  miserably  weak,*'  and  open  to  attack  on  the 
side  of  Armenia.  Had  Orodes  and  Artavasdes  acted  in  con- 
cert, and  had  the  latter,  while  Orodes  sent  his  armies  into 
Syria,  poured  the  Armenian  forces  into  Cappadocia  and  then 
into  Cilicia  (as  it  was  expected  that  he  would  do),*'  there  would 
have  been  the  greatest  danger  to  the  Roman  possessions^  As 
it  was,  the  excitement  in  Asia  Minor  was  extreme.  Cicero 
marched  into  Cappadocia  with  the  bulk  of  the  Roman  troops, 
and  summoned  to  his  aid  Deiotarus  with  his  Galatians/*  at  the 
game  time  writing  to  tha  Roman  Senate  to  implore  reinforce- 
ments."* CJassius  shut  himself  up  in  Antiocb,'"*  and  allowed 
the  Parthian  cavalry  to  pass  him  by,  and  even  to  proceed  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  Syria  into  Cilicia.*"*  But  the  Parthians 
eeem  scarcely  to  have  imderstood  the  situation  of  their  adver- 
saries, or  to  have  been  aware  of  their  own  advantages.  In- 
stead of  spreading  themselves  wide,  raising  the  natives,  and 
leaving  them  to  blockade  the  towns,  while  with  their  as  yet 
unconquered  squandrons  they  defied  the  enemy  in  the  open 
country,  we  find  them  engaging  in  the  siege  and  blockade  of 
cities,  for  which  they  were  wholly  unfit,  and  confining  them- 
selves almost  entirely  to  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Orontes.  "* 
Under  these  circumstances  wo  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
Cassius,  having  first  beat  them  back  from  Antioc'h,"  *  contrived 
to  lead  them  into  an  ambush  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  se- 
verely handled  their  troops,  oven  killing  the  general  Osaces.*** 
The  Parthians  withdrew  from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Syrian 
capital  after  this  defeat,  which  must  have  taken  place  about 
the  end  of  September,  and  soon  afterwards  went  into  winter 
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quarters  in  Cyrrhe6tica,"'or  the  part  of  Syria  itaamediately 
east  of  Axnanus.  Here  they  remained  during  the  winter 
months  under  Pacorus,  and  it  was  expected  that  the  war  would 
break  out  again  with  fresh  fury  in  the  spring;*"  but  Bibulus, 
the  new  proconsul  of  Syria,  conscious  of  his  military  deficien- 
cies, contrived  to  sow  dissensions  among  the  Parthians  them- 
selves, and  to  turn  the  thoughts  of  Pacorus  in  another  direc- 
tion. He  suggested  to  Omodapantes,  a  Parthian  noble,  with 
whom  he  had  managed  to  open  a  correspondence,  that  Pacorus 
would  be  a  more  worthy  occupant  of  the  Parthian  throne  than 
his  father,  and  that  he  would  consult  well  for  his  own  interests 
if  he  were  to  proclaim  the  young  prince,  and  lead  the  army  of 
Syria  against  Orodes."*  These  intrigues  seem  to  have  first 
caused  the  war  to  languish,  and  then  produced  the  recall  of  the 
expedition.  Orodes  summoned  Pacorus  to  return  to  Parthia 
before  the  plot  contrived  between  him  and  the  Romans  was 
ripe  for  execution ;  and  Pacorus  felt  that  no  course  was  open 
to  him  but  to  obey.  '"•  The  Parthian  legions  recrossed  the  Eu- 
phrates in  July,  B.C.  50;  and  the  First  Roman  War,  which  had 
lasted  a  little  more  than  four  years,  terminated  without  any 
real  recovery'  by  the  Romans  of  the  laurels  that  they  had  lost 
at  Carrhso. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Relations  of  Orodes  with  Pompey,  and  7vith  Brutus  and 
Cassitis.  Second  War  with  Rome.  Oreat  Parthian  Eke- 
pedition  against  Syria^  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor,  De- 
feat of  Sojca.  Occupation  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem, 
Parthians  driven  out  of  Syria  by  Ventidius,  Death  of 
Pacorus,    Death  of  Orodes, 

*  Jam  his  Monacses  et  Pacori  manus 
Non  auspicatos  contudit  impetus 
Nostros.  et  adjecisse  proKiara 
Torquibus  exiguis  renidet."— Hor.  Od.  Ill,  6, 10-18. 

The  civil  troubles  that  had  peemed  to  threaten  Parthia  from 
the  ambition  of  the  youthful  Pacorus  passed  away  without 
any  explosion.  The  son  showed  his  obedience  by  returning 
home  submissively  when  he  might  have  flown  to  arms;  and 
the  father  accepted  the  act  of  obedience  as  a  sufficient  indica' 
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tion  that  no  rebellion  had  been  seriously  meant.  We  find 
PacoruB  not  only  allowed  to  live,  but  again  entrusted  a  few 
years  later  with  high  office  by  the  Parthian  monarch  ;^  and  on 
this  occasion  we  find  him  showing  no  signs  of  disaffection  or 
discontent. 

Nine  years,  however,  elapsed  between  the  recall  of  the 
young  prince  and  his  reappointment  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand against  the  Romans.  Of  the  internal  condition  of 
Parthia  during  this  interval  we  have  no  accoimt.  Appar- 
ently, Orodes  ruled  quietly  and  peaceably,  contenting  him- 
self with  the  glory  which  he  had  gained,  and  not  anxious  to 
tempt  fortune  by  engaging  in  any  fresh  enterprise.  It  was 
no  doubt  a  satisfaction  to  him  to  see  the  arms  of  the  Bomans, 
instead  of  being  directed  upon  Asia,  employed  in  intestine 
strife;  and  we  can  well  understand  that  he  might  even  deem 
it  for  his  interest  to  foment  and  encourage  the  quarrels  which, 
at  any  rate  for  the  time,  secured  his  own  empire  from  attack. 
It  appears  that  communications  took  place  in  the  year  b.o.  49 
or  48  between  him  and  Pompey,  a  request  for  alliance  being 
made  by  the  latter,  and  an  answer  being  sent  by  Orodes,  con- 
taining the  terms  upon  which  he  would  consent  to  give  Pom- 
pey effective  aid  in  the  war.'  If  the  Boman  leader  would 
deliver  into  his  handathe  province  of  Syria  and  make  it  wholly 
over  to  the  Parthians,  Orodes  would  conclude  an  alliance  with 
hira  and  send  help;  but  not  otherwise.  It  is  to  the  credit  of 
Pompey  that  he  rejected  these  terms,  and  declined  to  secure 
his  own  private  gain  by  depriving  his  country  of  a  province.  ^ 
Notwithstanding  the  failiure  of  these  negotiations  and  the  im- 
prisonment of  his  envoy  Hirrus,'  when  a  few  months  later, 
having  lost  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  the  unhappy  Roman  was 
in  need  of  a  refuge  from  his  great  enemy,  he  is  said  to  have 
proposed  throwing  himself  on  the  friendship,  or  mercy,  of 
Orodes.*  He  had  hopes,  perhaps,  of  enlisting  the  Parthian 
battalions  in  his  cause,  and  of  recovering  power  by  means  of 
this  foreign  aid.  But  his  friends  combated  his  design,  and 
persuaded  him  that  the  risk,  both  to  himself  and  to  his  wife, 
Cornelia,  was  too  great  to  be  compatible  with  prudence. 
Pompey  yielded  to  their  representations ;  and  Orodes  escaped 
the  difficulty  of  having  to  elect  between  repulsing  a  suppliant, 
and  provoking  the  hostility  of  the  most  powerful  chieftain  and 
the  greatest  general  of  the  ago. 

Gsesar  quitted  the  East  in  b.  c.  47  without  entering  into  any 
communication  with  Orodes.    He  had  plenty  of  work  upon 
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his  hands:  and  whatever  designs  he  may  have  even  then 
entertained  of  punishing  the  Parthian  inroad  into  Syria,  or 
avenging  the  defeat  of  Carrhae,*  he  was  wise  enough  to 
keep  his  projects  to  himself  and  to  leave  Asia  without  ex- 
asperating by  threats  or  hostile  movements  the  Power  on 
which  the  peace  of  the  East  principally  depended.  It  was  not 
until  he  had  brought  the  African  and  Spanish  wars  to  an  end 
that  he  allowed  his  intention  of  leading  an  expedition  against 
Parthia  to  be  openly  talked  about.  In  B.C.  34,  four  years 
after  Pharsalia,  having  put  down  all  his  domestic  enemies, 
and  arranged  matters,  as  he  thought,  satisfactorily  at  Rome, 
he  let  a  decree  be  passed  formally  assigning  to  him  '*  the  Par- 
thian War,'"  and  sent  the  legions  across  the  Adriatic  on  their 
way  to  Asia.  What  plan  of  campaign  he  may  have  contem- 
plated is  uncertain;'  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  an  ex- 
pedition under  his  auspices  would  have  been  a  most  serious 
danger  to  Parthia,  and  might  have  terminated  in  her  sub- 
jection. The  mihtary  talents  of  the  Great  Dictator  were  of 
the  most  splendid  description ;  his  powers  of  organization  and 
consolidation  enormous;  his  prudence  and  caution  equal  to 
his  ambition  and  his  courage.  Once  launched  on  a  career  of 
conquest  in  the  East,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whither  he  might 
not  have  carried  the  Eoman  eagles,  or  what  countries  he  might 
not  have  added  to  the  Empire.  But  Parthia  was  saved  from 
the  imminent  peril  without  any  effort  of  her  own.  The  daggers^ 
of  *' the  Liberators  "  struck  down  on  the  15th  of  March,  B.C.  44, 
the  only  man  whom  she  had  seriously  to  fear;  and  with  the 
removal  of  Julius  passed  away  even  from  Eoman  thoiight  for 
many  a  year*  the  design  which  he  had  entertained,  and  which 
he  alone  could  have  accomplished. 

In  the  civil  war  that  followed  on  the  murder  of  Julius  the 
Parthians  bxq  declared  to  have  actually  taken  a  part.  It  ap- 
pears that— about  B.C.  46 — a  small  body  of  Parthir.n  horse- 
archers  bad  been  sent  to  the  assistance  of  a  certain  Bassus/  a 
Roman  who  amid  the  troubles  of  the  times  was  seeking  to 
obtain  for  himself  something  like  an  independent  principahty 
in  Syria.  The  soldiers  of  Bassus,  after  a  while  (B.C.  43),  went 
over  in  a  body  to  Cassius,  who  was  in  the  East  collecting 
troops  for  his  great  strup^gle  with  Antony  and  Octavian ;  and 
thus  a  handful  of  Parthians  came  into  ids  power."  Of  thi^ 
circumstance  he  determined  to  take  advantage,  in  order  to 
obtain,  if  possible,  a  considerable  body  of  troops  from  Orodes. 
He  presented  each  of  the  Parthian  soldiers  with  a  sum  of 
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monej,  and  dimiiflsed  them  all  to  their  homes,  at  the  same 
time  seizing  the  opportunity  to  send  some  of  his  own  officers, 
as  ambassadors,  to  Orodes,  with  a  request  for  substantial  aid.  *^ 
On  receiving  this  apphcation  the  Parthian  monarch  appears  to 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  to  his  interest  to 
comply  with  it.  Whether  he  made  conditions,  or  no,  is  im- 
certain;  but  he  seems  to  have  sent  a  pretty  nxunerous  body 
of  horse  to  the  support  of  the  *' Liberators"  against  their  an- 
tagonists.*'' Perhaps  he  trusted  to  obtain  from  the  gratitude 
of  Cassius  what  he  had  failed  to  extort  from  the  fears  of 
Pompey.  Or,  perhaps,  he  was  only  anxious  to  prolong  the 
period  of  civil  disturbance  in  the  Boman  State,  which  secured 
his  own  territory  from  attack,  and  might  ultimately  give  birn 
an  opportunity  of  helping  himself  to  some  portion  of  the 
Boman  dominions  in  Asia. 

The  opportimity  seemed  to  him  to  have  arrived  in  b.c.  40. 
Philippi  had  been  fought  and  lost.  The  **  Liberators"  were 
crushed.  The  struggle  between  the  Bepublicans  and  the  Mon- 
archists had  come  to  an  end.  But,  instead  of  being  united, 
the  Boman  world  was  more  than  ever  divided ;  and  the  chance 
of  making  an  actual  territorial  gain  at  the  exx)ense  of  the 
tryant  power  appeared  fairer  than  it  had  ever  been  before. 
Three  rivals  now  held  divided  sway  in  the  Boman  State;"  each 
of  them  jealous  of  the  other  two,  and  anxious  for  his  own  ag- 
grandizement. The  two  chief  pretenders  to  the  first  place 
were  bitterly  hostile;  and  while  the  one  was  detained  in  Italy 
by  insurrection  against  his  authority,  the  other  was  plunged 
in  luxury  and  dissipation,  enjoying  the  frst  delights  of  a 
lawless  passion,  at  the  Egyptian  capital.  The  nations  of  the 
East  were,  moreover,  alienated  by  the  recent  exactions  of  the 
profligate  Triumvir.  '*  who,  to  reward  his  parasites  and  favor- 
ites, had  laid  upon  them  a  burden  that  they  were  scarcely 
able  to  bear.  Further,  the  Parthians  enjoyed  at  this  time  the 
advantage  of  having  a  Boman  officer  of  good  position  in  their 
service,  **  whose  knowledge  of  the  Boman  tactics,  and  influence 
in  Boman  provinces,  might  be  expected  to  turn  to  their  ad- 
vantage. Under  these  circumstances,  when  the  spring  of  the 
year  arrived,  Antony  being  still  in  Egypt,  and  Octavian  (as 
far  as  was  known)  occupied  in  the  siege  of  Perusia,^'^  the 
Parthian  hordes,  under  Labienus  and  Pacorus,  burst  upon 
Syria  in  greater  force  than  on  any  previous  occasion.  Over- 
running Avith  their  numerous  cavalry  the  country  between 
the  Euphrates    and  Antioch,  and  thence  the  valley  of  the 
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Orontes,  tbey  had  (as  iiKiial)  some  difficulty  with  the  towns. 
From  Apamsea,  placed  (like  Durham)  on  a  rocky  peninsula 
almost  surroimdcd  by  the  river, "  tbey  were  at  first  rejnilsed ;" 
but,  having  shortly  afterwards  defeated  Decidius  Saxa,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  in  the  open  field,  they  received  the  sub- 
mission of  Apamaea  and  Antioch,  which  latter  city  Saxa  aban- 
doned at  their  approach,  flying  precipitately  into  Oilida." 
Encouraged  by  these  successes,  Labienus  and  Pacorus  agreed 
to  divide  their  troops,  and  to  engage  simultaneously  in  two 
great  expeditions.  Pacorus  midertook  to  carry  the  Parthian 
standard  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Palestine,  while  Labienus  determined  to  invade  Asia  Minor, 
and  to  see  if  he  could  not  wrest  some  of  its  more  fertile  regions 
from  the  Romans.  Both  expeditions  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Pacorus  reduced  all  Syria,  and  all  Phoenicia,  except  the 
single  city  of  Tyre,  which  he  was  unable  to  capture  for  want 
of  a  naval  force.''"  He  then  advanced  into  Palestine,  which  he 
foimd  in  its  normal  condition  of  intestine  commotion."  Hyr- 
canus  and  Antigonus,  two  princes  of  the  Asmonaetan  house, 
were  rivals  for  the  Jewish  crown ;  and  the  latter,  whom  Hyr- 
canus  had  expelled,  was  content  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  invader,  and  to  bo  indebted  to  a  rude  foreigner  for  the 
possession  of  the  kingdom  whereto  he  aspired.  He  offered 
Pacorus  a  thousand  talents,  and  five  hundred  Jewish  women^ 
if  ho  would  espouse  his  cause  and  seat  him  upon  his  uncled 
throne."  The  offer  was  readily  embraced,  and  by  the  irresti- 
ble  help  of  the  Parthians  a  revolution  was  effected  at  Jerusa- 
lem. Hyrcanus  was  deposed  and  mutilated.  A  new  priest- 
king  was  set  up  in  the  person  of  Antigonus,  the  last  Asmo- 
nsean  prince,  who  held  the  capital  for  three  years— B.C.  40-87 
— as  a  Parthian  satrap,  the  creature  and  dependant  of  the 
great  monarchy  on  the  further  side  of  the  Euphrates.  Mean- 
while in  Asia  Minor  Labienus  carried  all  before  him.  Ded- 
dius  Saxa,  having  once  more  (in  Cilicia)  ventured  upon  a 
battle,  was  not  only  defeated,  but  slain."  Pamphylia,  Lycia, 
and  Caria  were  overrun.  Stratonicea  was  besieged;  Mylasa 
and  Alabanda  were  taken.  ^*  According  to  some  writers  the 
Parthians  even  pillaged  Lydia  and  Ionia,  and  were  in  x>oa8esB- 
ion  of  Asia  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont."  It  may  be  said 
that  for  a  full  ye? r  Western  Asia  changed  masters;  the  rule 
and  authority  of  T^jnie  disappeared ;  and  the  Parthians  were 
recognized  as  the  dominant  power. 
But  the  fortune  of  war  now  began  to  tiun.     In  the  autumn 
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of  B.C.  89  Antony,  having  set  out  fxom  Italj  to  resume  lus 
command  in  the  East,  despatched  his  lieutenant,  Publius 
Ventidius,  into  Asia,  with  orders  to  act  against  Labienus  aud 
the  triumphant  Parthians.-'  Yentidius  landed  unexpectedly 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  so  alarmed  Labienus,  who  had 
no  Parthian  troops  with  him,  that  the  latter  fell  back  hur- 
riedly towards  Cilida,  evacuating  all  the  more  western  pro- 
vinces, and  at  the  same  time  sending  urgent  messages  to 
Pacorus  to  implore  succor.  Pacoms  sent  a  body  of  horse  to  his 
aid ;  but  these  troops,  instead  of  putting  themselves  under  his 
command,  acted  independently,  and,  in  a  rash  attempt  to  sur 
prise  the  Roman  camp,  were  defeated  by  Yentidius,  whereupon 
they  fled  hastily  into  Cilicia,  leaving  Labienus  to  his  fate." 
The  self-styled  ^^Imperator,""  upon  this,  deserted  his  men, 
and  sought  safety  in  flight;  but  his  retreat  was  soon  discov- 
ered, and  he  was  pursued,  captiured,  and  put  to  death. '^* 

The  Parthians,  meanwhile,  alarmed  at  the  tiun  which  afiEairs 
had  taken,  left  Antigonus  to  maintain  their  interests  in  Pales- 
tine, and  concentrated  themselves  in  Northern  Syria  and 
Commngcn^,  where,  they  awaited  the  advance  of  the  Romans. 
A  strong  detachment,  under  Phainapatcs,  was  appointed  to 
guard  the  Syrian  Qat^  or  narrow  pass  over  Moimt  Amanus, 
leading  from  Cilicia  into  Syria."  Here  Yentidius  gained  ano- 
ther victory.  He  had  sent  forward  an  officer  named  Pompse- 
dius  Silo  with  some  cavalry  to  endeavor  to  seize  this  post,  and 
Pomp^iedJus  had  found  himself  compelled  to  an  engagement 
with  Phamapates,  in  which  he  was  on  the  point  of  suffering 
defeat,  when  Yentidius  himself,  who  had  probably  feai'ed  for 
his  subordinate's  safety,  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  turned  the 
scale  in  favor  of  the  Romans.  The  detachment  under  Phama- 
pates  was  overpowered,  and  Phamapatcs  himself  was  among 
the  slain.'*  When  news  of  this  defeat  reached  Pacorus,  he  re- 
solved to  retreat,  and  withdrew  his  troops  across  the 
Euphrates.  This  movement  he  appears  to  have  executed  with- 
out being  molested  by  Yentidius,  who  thus  recovered  Syiia  to 
the  Romans  towards  the  close  of  B.C.  39,  or  early  in  B.C.  38. 

But  Pacorus  was  far  from  intending  to  rehnquish  the  con- 
test. He  had  made  himself  popular  among  the  Syrians  by  his 
mild  and  just  administration,'-  and  knew  that  they  prefen^ed 
his  government  to  that  of  the  Romans.  He  had  many  aUies 
among  the  petty  princes  and  dynasts,"  who  occupied  a  semi- 
independent  position  on  the  borders  of  the  Parthian  and  Roman 
empires.    Antigonus,  whom  ho  had  established  as  king  of  the 
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Jews,  still  maintained  himself  in  Judaea  against  the  efforts  of 
Herod,  **  to  whom  Augustus  and  Antony  had  assigned  the  throne. 
Pacorus  therefore  arranged  during  the  remainder  of  the  win- 
ter for  a  fresh  invasion  of  Syria  in  the  spring,  and,  taking  the 
field  earlier  than  his  adversary  exi)ected,  made  ready  to  recross 
the  Euphrates.  We  are  told  that  if  he  had  crossed  at  the  usual 
point,  he  would  have  foimd  the  Bomans  imprepared,  the 
legions  heing  still  in  their  winter  quarters,  some  north  and 
some  south  of  the  range  of  Taurus."  Ventidius,  however, 
contrived  by  a  stratagem  to  induce  him  to  effect  the  passage  at 
a  different  point,  considerably  lower  down  the  stream,  and  in 
this  way  to  waste  some  valuable  time,  which  he  himself  em- 
ployed in  collecting  his  scattered  forces.  Thus,  when  the  Par- 
thians  appeared  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Roman 
general  was  prepared  to  engage  them,  and  was  not  even  loath 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  war  by  a  single  battle.  He  had  taken 
care  to  provide  himself  with  a  strong  force  of  slingers,  and  had 
entrenched  himself  in  a  position  on  high  ground  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  river. "  The  Parthians,  finding  their  passage  of 
the  Euphrates  unopposed,  and,  when  they  fell  in  with  the 
enemy,  seeing  him  entrenched,  as  though  resolved  to  act  only 
on  the  defensive,  became  overbold ;  they  thought  the  force  oj)- 
posed  to  them  must  be  weak  or  cowardly,  and  might  yield  its 
position  without  a  blow,  if  briskly  attacked.  Accoi*din0y,  as 
on  a  former  occasion,"  they  charged  up  the  hill  on  which  the 
Eoman  camp  was  placed,  hoping  to  take  it  by  sheer  audacity. 
But  the  troops  inside  were  held  ready,  and  at  the  proper  mo- 
ment issued  forth;  the  assailants  found  themselves  in  their 
turn  assailed,  and,  fighting  at  a  disadvantage  on  the  slope,  were 
soon  driven  down  the  declivity.  The  battle  was  renewed  in 
plain  below,  where  the  mailed  horse  of  the  Parthians  made  a 
brave  resistance;  but  the  slingers  galled  them  severely,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  struggle  it  happened  tbat  by  ill-fortune 
Pacorus  was  slain.  The  result  followed  which  is  almost  in- 
variable with  an  Oriental  army :  having  lost  their  leader,  the 
soldiers  everywhere  gave  way ;  flight  became  universal,  and  the 
Bomans  gained  a  complete  victory."  The  Parthian  army  fied 
in  two  directions.  Part  made  for  the  bridge  of  boats  by  which 
it  had  crossed  the  Euphrates,  but  was  intercepted  by  the 
Bomans  and  destroyed.  Part  turned  northwards  into  Com- 
magen6,  and  there  took  refuge  with  the  king,  Antiochus,  who 
refused  to  surrender  them  to  the  demand  of  Ventidius,  and  no 
doubt  allowed  them  to  retiun  to  their  own  country. 
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Tfans  ended  the  great  Pftrthian  inTasion  of  Syria,  and  with  it 
ended  the  prospect  of  any  further  spread  of  the  Arsadd  do- 
minion towards  the  west.  When  the  two  great  powers,  Rome 
and  Parthia,  first  came  into  collision— when  the  first  blow 
struck  by  the  latter,  the  destruction  of  the  army  of  Crassus, 
was  followed  up  by  the  advance  of  their  clouds  of  horse  into 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor— when  Apamaea,  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem  fell  into  their  hands,  when  Decidius  Saxa  was 
defeated  and  slain,  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Caria,  Lydia,  and  Ionia 
occupied— it  seemed  as  if  Home  had  found,  not  so  much  an 
equal  as  a  superior;  it  looked  aa  if  the  power  heretofore  pre- 
dominant would  be  compelled  to  contract  her  frontier,  and  as 
if  Parthia  would  advance  hers  to  the  Egean  or  the  Mediterra- 
nean«  The  history  of  the  contest  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  between  Asia  and  Europe,  is  a  history  of  reactions.  At 
one  time  one  of  the  continents,  at  another  time  the  other,  is  in 
the  ascendant.  The  time  appeared  to  have  come  when  the 
Asiatics  were  once  more  to  recover  their  own,  and  to  beat  back 
the  European  aggressor  to  his  proper  shores  and  islands.  The 
triumphs  achieved  by  the  Seljukian  Turks  between  the 
eleventh  and  the  fifteenth  centuries  would  in  that  case  have 
been  anticipated  by  above  a  thousand  yeevrs  through  the  efforts 
of  a  kindred,  and  not  dissimilar  people.'*  But  it  turned  out 
that  the  effort  made  was  premature.  While  the  Parthian  war- 
fare was  admirably  adapted  for  the  national  defence  on  the 
broad  plains  of  inner  Asia,  it  was  ill  suited  for  conquest,  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  ineffective  in  more  contracted  and 
difiicult  regions.  The  Parthian  military  system  had  not  the 
elasticity  of  the  Roman — it  did  not  in  the  same  way  adapt  it- 
self to  circumstances,  or  admit  of  the  addition  of  new  arms,  or 
the  indefinite  expansion  of  an  old  one.  However  loose  and 
seemingly  flexible,  it  was  rigid  in  its  uniformity ;  it  never  al- 
tered ;  it  remained  under  the  thirtieth  Arsaces  such  as  it  had 
been  under  the  first,  improved  in  details,  perhaps,  but  essen- 
tially the  same  system.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  were 
ever  modifying  their  system,  ever  learning  new  combinations 
or  new  manoeuvres  or  new  modes  of  warfare  from  their  enemies. 
They  met  the  Parthian  tactics  of  loose  array,  continuous  dis- 
tant missiles,  and  almost  exclusive  employment  of  cavalry,  with 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  their  own  horse,  a  larger  employ- 
ment of  auxiliary  irregulars,  and  a  greater  use  of  the  sling.  *"  At 
the  same  time  they  learnt  to  takefull  advantage  of  the  Parthian 
inefficiency  against  walls,  and  to  practice  against  them  the 
arts  of  pretended  retreat  and  ambush.    The  result  was,  that 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 

Reign  of  Phraatea  IV,  His  crudtiea.  Flight  ofMoncBsea  to 
Antony,  Antonyms  great  Parthian  Expedition^  or  Invasion 
of  Media  Atropat^ni,  Its  Complete  Failure.  Subseqtierit 
Alliance  of  the  Median  King  with  Antony,  War  bettveen 
Parthia  and  Media,  Rebellion  raised  against  Phraates  by 
Tiridates,  Phraates  expelled.  He  recovers  his  Throne 
with  the  help  of  the  Scythians.  His  dealings  with  Augus- 
tus,   His  death  and  Character. 

**  ReddiCtun  Cyii  solio  Pbimatem 
Dissidens  plebi  numero  beatorum 
Exiuiit  Virtus."— Hor.  Od.  U.  8.  16-18. 

The  shedding  of  blood  is  like  "the  letting  out  of  water." 
When  it  once  begins,  none  can  say  where  it  will  stop.  The  ab- 
sointe  monarch  who,  for  his  own  fancied  security,  commences 
a  system  of  executions,  is  led  on  st^p  by  step  to  wholesale  atro- 
cities from  which  he  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  at  the 
outset.  Phraates  had  removed  brothers  whose  superior  advan- 
tages of  birth  made  them  formidable  rivals.  He  had  ptmished 
with  death  a  father  who  ventured  to  blame  his  act,  and  to  for- 
get that  by  abdication  he  had  sunk  himself  to  the  position  of  a 
subject.  Could  he  have  stopped  here,  it  might  have  seemed 
that  his  severities  proceeded  not  so  much  from  cruelty  of  dis- 
position as  from  political  necessity;  and  historians,  always 
tender  in  the  judgments  which  they  pass  on  kings  under  such 
circumstances,  would  probably  have  condoned  or  justified  his 
conduct.  But  the  taste  for  bloodshed  grows  with  the  indul- 
gence of  it.  In  a  short  time  the  young  king  had  killed  aU  his 
remaining  brothers,  *  although  their  birth  was  no  better  than 
his  own,  and  there  was  no  valid  ground  for  his  fearing  them ; 
and  soon  afterwards,  not  content  with  the  murder  of  his  own 
relations,  he  began  to  vent  his  fury  upon  the  Parthian  nobles. 
Many  of  these  suffered  death;'  and  such  a  panic  seized  the 
order  that  numbers  quitted  the  country,  and  dispersed  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  content  to  remain  in  exile  tmtil  the  danger 
which  threatened  them  should  have  passed  by.  There  were 
others,  however,  who  were  not  so  patient.  A  body  of  chiefs 
had  fled  to  Antony,  among  whom  was  a  certain  Monseses,  a 
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nobleman  of  the  highest  rank, '  who  seems  to  have  distinguished 
himself  previously  in  the  Syrian  wars.*  This  person  repre- 
sented to  Antony  that  Phraatcs  had  by  his  tyrannical  and 
bloody  conduct  made  himself  hateful  to  his  subjects,  and  that 
a  revolution  could  easily  be  effected.  If  the  Bomans  would 
support  him,  he  offered  to  invade  Parthia;  and  he  made  no 
doubt  of  wresting  the  greater  portion  of  it  tcom,  the  hands  of 
the  tyrant,  and  of  being  himself  accepted  as  king.  In  that  case 
he  would  consent  to  hold  his  crown  of  the  Bomans,  who  might 
depend  upon  his  fidelity  and  gratitude.  Antony  is  said  to 
have  listened  to  these  overtures,  and  to  have  been  induced  by 
them  to  turn  his  thoughts  to  an  invasion  of  the  Parthian  king- 
dom.* He  began  to  collect  troops  and  to  obtain  allies  with  this 
object.  He  entered  into  negotiations  with  Artavasdes,  the  Ar- 
menian king/  who  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  more  afraid 
of  Rome  than  of  Parthia,  and  engaged  him  to  take  a  part  in  his 
projected  campaign.  He  spoke  of  employing  Monaeses  in  a 
separate  expedition.  Under  these  circumstances  Phraates  be- 
came alarmed.  Ho  sent  a  message  to  Monseses  with  promises 
of  pardon  and  favor,  which  that  chief  thought  wortiiy  of  ac- 
ceptance. Hereupon  Monaeses  represented  to  Antony  that  by 
a  peaceful  return  he  might  perhaps  do  him  as  much  service  as 
by  having  recourse  to  arms ;  and  though  Antony  was  not  per- 
suaded, he  thought  it  prudent  to  profess  himself  well  satisfied, 
and  to  allow  Monaeses  to  quit  him.  His  relations  with  Parthia, 
he  said,  might  perhaps  be  placed  on  a  proper  footing  without  a 
war,  and  he  was  quite  willing  to  try  negotiation.  His  ambas- 
sadors should  accompany  Monaeses.  They  would  be  instructed 
to  demand  nothing  of  Phraates  but  the  restoration  of  the 
Roman  standards  taken  from  Crassus,  and  the  liberation  of 
such  of  the  captive  soldiers  as  were  still  hving.' 

But  Antony  had  really  determined  on  war.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  had  required  the  overtures  of  Monaeses  to 
put  a  Parthian  expedition  into  his  thoughts.  He  must  have 
been  either  more  or  less  than  a  man  if  the  successes  of  his 
lieutenants  had  not  stirred  in  his  mind  some  feeling  of  jealousy, 
and  some  desire  to  throw  their  victories  into  the  shade  by  a 
grand  and  noble  achievement.  Especially  the  glory  of  Venti- 
dius,  who  had  been  allowed  the  much-coveted  honor  of  a 
triumph  at  Rome  on  account  of  his  defeats  of  the  Parthians  in 
Cilicia  and  Syria,*  must  have  moved  him  to  emulation,  and 
have  caused  him  to  cast  about  for  some  means  of  exalting  his 
own  military  reputation  above  that  of  his  subordinates.    For 
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this  purpose  nothing,  he  must  have  known,  would  he  so  ef- 
fectual as  a  real  Partiuan  success,  the  inflicting  on  this  hated 
and  dreaded  foe  of  an  unmistakable  humiliation,  the  dictating 
to  them  terms  of  peace  on  their  own  soil  after  some  crushing 
and  overwhelming  disaster.  And,  after  the  victories  of  Venti- 
dius,  this  did  not  appear  to  be  so  very  difficult.  The  prestige 
of  the  Parthian  name  was  gone.  Eoman  soldiers  could  be 
trusted  to  meet  them  without  alarm,  and  to  contend  with  them 
without  imdue  excitement  or  flurry.  The  weakness,  as  well 
as  the  strength,  of  their  military  system  had  come  to  be 
known ;  and  expedients  had  been  devised  by  which  its  strong 
points  were  met  and  counterbalanced."  At  the  head  of  six- 
teen legions,"  Antony  might  well  think  that  he  could  invade 
Parthia  successfully,  and  not  only  avoid  the  fate  of  Crassus, 
but  gather  laurels  which  might  serve  him  in  good  stead  in  his 
contest  with  his  great  political  rival. 

Nor  can  the  Eoman  general  be  taxed  with  undue  precipita- 
tion or  with  attacking  in  insufficient  force.  He  had  begun,  as 
already  noticed,  with  securing  the  co-operation  of  the  Arme- 
nian king,  Artavasdes,  who  promised  him  a  contingent  of 
7000  foot  and  6000  horse.  His  Roman  infantry  is  estimated 
at  60,000;  besides  which  he  had  10,000  Qullic  and  Iberian  horse, 
and  30,000  hght  armed  and  cavalry  of  the  Asiatic  alhes."  His 
own  army  thus  amounted  to  100,000  men;  and,  with  the 
Armenian  contingent,  his  entire  force  would  have  been  113,000. 
It  seems  that  it  was  his  original  intention  to  cross  the 
Euphrates  into  Mesoi)otamia,  and  thus  to  advance  almost  in 
the  footsteps  of  Crassus:"  but  when  ho  reached  the  banks  of 
the  river  (about  midsummer  B.C.  37)  he  found  such  prepara- 
tions made  to  resist  him  that  he  abandoned  his  first  design, 
and,  turning  northwards,  entered  Armenia,  determined  to 
take  advantage  of  his  aUiance  with  Artavasdes,  and  to  attack 
Parthia  with  Armenia  as  the  basis  of  his  operations.  Arta- 
vasdes gladly  received  him,  and  persuaded  him,  instead  of 
penetrating  into  Parthia  itself,  to  direct  his  arms  against  the 
territory  of  a  Parthian  subject-ally,"  the  king  of  Media  Atro- 
patSn6,  whose  territories  adjoined  Armenia  on  the  southeast. 
Artavasdes  pointed  out  that  the  Median  monarch  was  absent 
from  his  own  country,  having  joined  his  troops  to  those  which 
Phraates  had  collected  for  the  defence  of  Parthia.  His  terri- 
tory therefore  would  be  open  to  ravage,  and  even  Praaspa,  his 
capital,  might  prove  an  easy  prey.  The  prospect  excited  An- 
tony, who  at  once  divided  his  troops,  and  having  given  orders 
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to  Oppius  StatianuB  to  follow  him  leisurely  with  the  more  un- 
wieldy i)art  of  the  army,  the  baggage-train,  and  the  siege 
batteries,  proceeded  himself  by  forced  marches  to  Praaspa 
with  all  the  calvary  and  the  infantry  of  the  better  class." 
This  town  was  situated  at  the  distance  of  nearly  three  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  Armenian  frontier;"  but  the  way  to  it 
lay  through  well-cultivated  plains,  where  food  and  water 
were  abundant.  Antony  performed  the  march  without  diffi- 
culty and  at  once  invested  the  place.  The  walls  were 
strong,  and  the  defenders  numerous,  so  that  he  made  little 
impression;  and  when  the  Median  king  returned,  accom- 
panied by  his  Parthian  suzerain,  to  the  defence  of  his  coun- 
try, the  capital  seemed  in  so  little  danger  that  it  was  re- 
solved to  direct  the  first  attack  on  Statianus,  who  had  not  yet 
joined  his  chief.  A  most  successful  onslaught  was  made  on 
this  officer,  who  was  surprised,  defeated,  and  slain."  Ten 
thousand  Eomans  fell  in  the  battle,"  and  all  the  baggage- 
wagons  and  engines  of  war  were  taken.  A  still  worse  result 
of  the  defeat  was  the  desertion  of  Artavasdes,  who,  regarding 
the  case  of  the  Romans  as  desperate,  drew  off  his  troops,  and 
left  Antony  to  his  ovm  resources.  *" 

The  Roman  general  now  found  himself  in  great  difficulties. 
He  had  exhausted  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Praaspa, 
and  was  obliged  to  send  his  foraging-parties  on  distant  expedi- 
tions, where,  being  beyond  the  reach  of  his  protection,  they 
were  attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the  enemy. "  He  had  lost 
his  siege-train,  and  found  it  impossible  to  construct  another. 
Such  works  as  he  attempted  suffered  through  the  sallies  of  the 
besieged ;  and  in  some  of  these  his  soldiers  behaved  so  ill  that 
he  was  forced  to  punish  their  cowardice  by  decimation.'"  His 
suppUes  failed,  and  he  had  to  feed  lus  troops  on  barley  instead 
of  wheat.  Meantime  the  autiminal  equinox  was  approaching, 
and  the  weather  was  becoming  cold.  The  Medes  and  Par- 
thians,  under  their  respective  monarchs,  hung  about  him,  im- 
peded his  movements,  and  cut  off  his  stragglers,  but  carefully 
avoided  engaging  him  in  a  pitched  battle.  If  he  could  have 
forced  the  city  to  a  surrender,  he  would  have  been  in  compara- 
tive safety,  for  he  might  have  gone  into  winter  quarters  there 
and  have  renewed  the  war  in  the  ensuing  spring.  But  all  his 
assaults,  with  whatever  desperation  they  were  made,  fciled; 
and  it  became  necessary  to  relinquish  the  siege  and  retire  into 
Armenia  before  the  rigors  of  winter  should  set  in.  He  cx^uld, 
however,  with  difficulty  bring  himself  to  make  a  confession  of 
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faflure,  and  flattered  himself  for  a  while  that  the  Parthians 
would  coDfient  to  purchase  his  retirement  by  the  surrender  ot 
the  Crassian  captives  and  standards.  Having  lost  some  valu- 
able time  in  negotiations,  at  which  the  Parthians  laughed,**  at 
length,  when  the  equinox  was  passed,  he  broke  up  from  before 
Praaspa,  and  commenced  the  work  of  reti*eat.  There  were 
two  roads"  by  which  he  might  reach  the  Araxes  at  the  usual 
point  of  passage,  One  lay  towaitis  the  left,  through  a  plain 
and  open  countiy,*'  probably  that  through  which  he  had 
come;  the  other,  Which  was  shorter,  but  more  difficult,  lay  to 
the  right,  leading  across  a  moimtain-tract,  but  one  fairly  sup- 
plied with  water,  and  in  which  there  wei*e  inhabited  villages. 
Antony  was  advised  that  the  Parthians  had  occupied  the  easier 
route,  *^  expecting  that  he  would  follow  it,  and  intended  to 
overwhelm  him  with  their  cavalry  in  the  plains.  He  there- 
fore took  the  road  to  the  right  through  a  rugged  and  inclement 
country — probably  that  between  Tahkt-i-Suleiman  and  Tabriz" 
—and,  guided  by  a  Mardian  who  knew  the  region  well,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  his  way  back  to  the  Araxes.  His  decision 
took  the  Parthians  by  surprise,  and  for  two  days  he  was  ua- 
molested.  But  by  the  third  day  they  had  thrown  themselves 
across  his  path ;  and  thenceforward,  for  nineteen  consecutive 
days,  they  disputed  with  Antony  every  inch  of  his  retreat, 
and  inflicted  on  him  the  most  serious  damage.  The  sufferings 
of  the  Boman  army  during  this  time,  says  a  modem  historian 
of  Rome,'*  were  unporaUeled  in  their  military  annals.  The 
intense  cold,  the  blinding  snow  and  driving  sleet,  the  want 
sometimes  of  provisions,  sometimes  of  water,  the  use  of  poison- 
ous herbs,  and  the  harassing  attacks  of  the  enemy's  cavalry 
and  bowmen,  which  could  only  be  repelled  by  maintaining  the 
dense  array  of  the  phalanx  or  the  tortoise,  reduced  the  retreat- 
ing army  by  one-third  of  its  niunbers.  At  length,  after  a 
march  of  300  Roman,  or  277  British,  miles,  they  reached  the 
river  Araxes,  probably  at  the  JuKa  ferry,  and,  crossing  it, 
found  themselves  in  Armenia.  But  the  calamities  of  the 
return  were  not  yet  ended.  Though  it  was  arranged  Avith 
Artavasdes  that  the  bulk  of  the  army  should  winter  in 
Armenia,'^  yet,  before  the  various  detachments  could  I'each 
their  quarters  in  different  paints  of  the  country,  eight  thousand 
more  had  perished  through  the  effects  of  past  sufferings  or  the 
severity  of  the  weather."  Altogether,  out  of  the  hundred 
thousand  men  whom  Antony  led  into  Media  Atropaten^,  less 
than  seventy  thousand"  remained  to  commence  the  campaign 
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which  was  threatened  for  the  ensuing  year.  Well  may  the 
unfortunate  commander  have  exclaiined  as  he  compared  his 
own  heavy  losses  with  the  light  ones  of  Xenophon  and  his 
Greeks  in  these  same  regions,  **0h,  those  Ten  Thousand  I 
those  Ten  Thousand  I"  " 

On  the  withdrawal  of  Antony  into  Armenia  a  quarrel  broke 
out  between  Phraates  and  his  Median  vassal  The  latter  re- 
garded himself  as  wronged  in  the  division  made  of  the  Boman 
spoils,',  and  expressed  himself  with  so  much  freedom  on  the 
subject  as  to  offend  his  suzerain.  He  then-began  to  fear  that 
he  had  gone  too  far,  and  that  Phraates  would  pimish  him  by 
depriving  him  of  his  sovereignty.  Accordingly,  he  was  anxious 
to  obtain  a  powerful  alliance,  and  on  turning  over  in  his  mind 
all  feasible  pohtical  combinations  it  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
biTn  that  his  late  enemy,  Antony,  might  be  disposed  to  take 
him  imder  his  protection.  He  doubtless  knew  that  Artavasdee 
of  Armenia  had  offended  the  Boman  leader  by  deserting  him 
in  the  hour  of  his  greatest  peril,  and  felt  that,  if  Antony  was 
intending  to  revenge  himself  on  the  traitor,  he  would  be  glad 
to  have  a  friend  on  the  Armenian  border.  He  therefore  sent 
an  ambassador  of  rank"  to  Alexandria,  where  Antony  was 
passing  the  winter,  and  boldly  proposed  the  alliance.  Ajitony 
readily  accepted  it ;  he  was  intensely  angered  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Armenian  monarch,  and  determined  on  punishing  his 
defection ;  he  viewed  the  Median  alliance  as  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  connection  with  the  design,  which  he  still  enter- 
tained, of  invading  Parthia  itself;"  and  he  saw  in  the  powerful 
descendant  of  Atropates  a  prince  whom  it  would  be  well  worth 
his  while  to  bind  to  his  cause  indissolubly.  He  therefore  em- 
braced the  overtures  made  to  him  with  joy,  and  even  rewarded 
the  messenger  who  had  brought  them  with  a  principahty.** 
After  sundry  efforts  to  entice  Artavasdes  into  his  power,  which 
occupied  him  during  most  of  B.C.  35,  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  34  he 
suddenly  appeared  in  Armenia.  His  army,  which  had  re- 
I  mained  there  from  the  previous  campaign,  held  all  the  more 
I  important  positions,  and,  as  he  professed  the  most  friendly 
feelings  towards  Artavasdes,  even  proposing  an  alliance  be- 
tween their  families,"  that  prince,  after  some  hesitation,  at 
length  ventured  into  his  presence.  He  was  immediately  seized 
and  put  in  cliains."  Armenia  was  rapidly  overrun.  Artaxias, 
whom  the  Armenians  made  king  in  the  room  of  his  father, 
was  defeated  and  forced  to  take  refuge  with  the  Parthians. 
Antony  then  arranged  a  marriage  between  the  daughter  of  \bB 
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Median  monarch''  and  his  own  son  by  Cleopatra,  Alexander, 
and,  leaving  garrisons  in  Armenia,  carried  off  Artavasdes  and 
a  rich  booty  into  i^ypt. 

Phraates,  during  these  transactions,  stood  wholly  upon  the 
defensive.  It  may  not  have  been  unpleasing  to  him  to  see 
Artavasdes  punished.  It  must  have  gratified  him  to  observe 
how  Antony  was  injuring  his  own  cause  by  exasperating  the 
Armenians,  and  teaching  them  to  hate  Home  even  more  than 
they  hated  Parthia."  But  while  Antony's  troops  held  both 
Syria  and  Armenia,  and  the  alliance  between  Media  Atropat^nd 
and  Bome  continued,  he  could  not  venture  to  take  any  ag- 
gressive step  or  do  aught  but  protect  his  own  frontier.  He 
was  obliged  even  to  look  on  with  patience,  when,  early  in  B.C. 
83,  Antony  appeared  once  more  in  these  parts,'*  and  advanc- 
ing to  the  Araxes,  had  a  conference  with  the  Median  monarch, 
whereat  their  alliance  was  confirmed,  troops  exchanged,  part 
of  Armenia  made  over  to  the  Median  king,  and  Jotapa,  his 
daughter,  given  as  a  bride  to  the  young  Alexander,  whom 
Antony  designed  to  make  satrap  of  the  East.^'  But  no  sooner 
had  Antony  withdrawn  into  Asia  Minor  in  preparation  for  his 
contest  with  Octavian  than  Phraates  took  the  offensive.  In 
combination  with  Artaxias,  the  new  Armenian  king,  he  at- 
tacked Antony's  ally;  but  the  latter  repulsed  him  by  the  help 
of  his  Roman  troops.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Antony  re- 
called these  troops  without  restoring  to  the  Median  king  his 
own  contingent;  upon  which  the  two  confederates  renewed 
their  attack,  and  were  successful.  The  Median  prince  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner.  ^^  Artaxias  recovered  Armenia  and 
massacred  all  the  Roman  garrisons  which  he  found  in  it.** 
Both  countries  became  once  more  wholly  independent  of 
Rome,  and  it  is  probable  that  Media  returned  to  its  old  al- 
legiance. 

But  the  successes  of  Phraates  abroad  produced  ill  conse- 
quences at  home.  Elated  by  his  victories,  and  regarding  his 
position  in  Parthia  as  thereby  secured,  he  resumed  the  series 
of  cruelties  towards  his  subjects  which  the  Roman  war  had  in- 
terrupted, and  pushed  them  so  far  that  an  insurrection  broke 
out  against  his  authority  (B.C.  33),  and  he  was  compelled  to 
quit  the  country.*"  The  revolt  was  headed  by  a  certain  Tiri- 
dates,  who,  upon  its  success,  was  made  king  by  the  insurgents. 
Phraates  fled  into  Scythia,  and  persuaded  the  i^cythiiins  to  em- 
brace his  cause.  These  nomads,  nothing  loth.  t,ook  up  arms, 
and  without  any  great  difficulty  restoi'ed  Phi^aates  to  the 
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throne  from  which  his  people  had  expelled  him.  Tiridates 
fled  at  their  approach,  and,  having  contrived  to  carry  off  in 
his  flight  the  youngest  son  9f  Phraates,  presented  himself  be- 
fore Octavian,  who  was  in  Syria  at  the  time  on  his  return 
from  Egypt  (B.C.  30)/*  surrendered  the  young  prince  into  his 
hands,  and  requested  his  aid  against  the  tyrant.**  Octavian 
accepted  the  valuable  hostage,  but  with  his  usual  caution,  de- 
clined to  pledge  himself  to  furnish  any  help  to  the  pretender; 
he  might  remain,  he  said,  in  Syria,  if  he  so  wished,  and  while 
he  continued  under  Roman  pix>tection,  a  suitable  provision 
should  be  made  for  his  support,  but,  he  must  not  expect  armed 
resistance  against  the  Parthian  monarch.  To  that  monarch, 
when  some  years  afterwards  (B.C.  23)  he  demanded  the  sur- 
render of  his  subjec!t  and  the  restoration  of  his  young  son, 
Octavian  answered*'  that  he  could  not  give  Tiridates  up  to 
him,  but  he  would  restore  him  his  son  without  a  ransom.  He 
should  expect,  however,  that  in  return  for  this  kindness  the 
Parthian  king  would  on  his  part  deliver  to  the  Romans  the 
standards  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antony,  together  with  all 
who  survived  of  the  Roman  captives.  It  does  not  appear  that 
Phraates  was  much  moved  by  the  Emperor's  generosity.  He 
gladly  received  his  son ;  but  he  took  no  steps  towards  the  resto- 
ration of  those  proofs  of  Parthian  victory  which  the  Romans 
were  so  anxious  to  recover.  It  was  not  imtil  B.C.  20,  when 
Octavian  (now  become  Augustus)  visited  the  East,  and  war 
seemed  the  probable  alternative  if  he  continued  obstinate,  that 
the  Parthian  monarch  brought  himself  to  relinquish  the  tro- 
phies which  were  as  much  prized  by  the  victors  as  the  van- 
quished.*' In  extenuation  of  his  act  we  must  remember  that 
he  was  unpopular  with  his  subjects,  and  that  Augustus  could 
at  any  moment  have  produced  a  pretender,  who  had  once  oc- 
cupied, and  with  Roman  help  might  easily  have  mounted  for 
a  second  time,  the  throne  of  the  Arsacidae. 

The  remaining  years  of  Phraates — and  he  reigned  for  nearly 
twenty  years  after  restoring  the  standards— are  almost  \m- 
broken  by  any  event  of  importance.  The  result  of  the  twenty 
years'  struggle  between  Rome  and  Parthia  had  been  to  impress 
either  nation  with  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  other.  Both  had 
triumpheil  on  their  own  jrround;  both  had  failed  when  they 
ventui*ed  on  sending  expeditions  into  the  enemy's  territory. 
Each  now  stood  on  its  guard,  watching  the  movements  of  its 
adversary  across  the  Euphrates.  Both  had  become  pacific. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Augustus  left  it  as  a  principle  of 
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policy  to  his  BUCceBSors  that  the  Itoman  Empire  had  reached 
its  proper  limits,  and  could  not  with  advantage  he  extended 
further.^  This  principle,  followed  with  the  utmost  strictness 
by  Tiberius,  was  accepted  as  a  iiile  by  all  the  earlier  Caesars, 
and  only  regarded  as  admitting  of  rare  and  slight  exceptions. 
Trajan  was  the  first  who,  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  after 
the  accession  of  Augustus,  made  light  of  it  and  set  it  at  de- 
fiance. With  him  re-awoke  the  spirit  of  conquest,  the  aspira- 
tion after  universal  dominion.  But  in  the  meantime  there 
was  peace — ^peace  indeed  not  absolutely  unbroken,  for  border 
wars  occurred,  and  Bome  was  tempted  sometimes  to  interfere 
by  arms  in  the  internal  quarrels  of  her  neighbor*'— but  a  gen- 
eral state  of  pe6u;e  and  amity  prevailed— neither  state  made 
any  grand  attack  on  the  other's  dominions-^-no  change  occurred 
in  the  frontier,  no  great  battle  tested  the  relative  strength  of 
the  two  peoples.  Such  rivalry  b&  remained  was  exhibited  less 
in  arms  than  in  diplomacy  and  showed  itself  mainly  in  en- 
deavors on  either  side  to  obtain  a  predominant  influence  in 
Armenia.  There  alone  diuing  the  century  and  a  half  that  in- 
tervened between  Antony  and  Trajan  did  the  interests  of  Rome 
and  Parthia  come  into  coUision,  and  in  connection  with  this 
kingdom  alone  did  any  struggle  between  the  two  countries 
continue. 

Phraates,  after  yielding  to  Augustus  in  the  matter  of  the 
standards  and  prisoners,  appears  for  many  years  to  have 
studiously  cultivated  his  good  graces.  In  the  interval  between 
B.O.  11  and  B.C.  7,^**  distrustful  of  his  subjects,  and  fearful  of 
their  removing  him  in  order  to  place  one  of  his  sons  upon  the 
Parthian  throne,  he  resolved  to  send  these  possible  rivals  out 
of  the  coimtry;  and  on  this  occasion  he  paid  Augustus  the 
compliment  of  selecting  Rome  for  his  children's  residence." 
The  youths  were  four  in  number,  Vonones,  Seraspadanes, 
Rhodaspes,  and  Phraates;"  two  of  them  were  married  and 
had  children ;  they  resided  at  Rome  during  the  remainder  of 
their  father's  hf etime,  and  were  treated  as  became  their  rank, 
being  supported  at  the  public  charge  and  in  a  magnificent 
manner.*"  The  Roman  writers  speak  of  these  as  ** hostages" 
given  by  Phraates  to  the  Roman  Emperor;**  but  this  was 
certainly  not  the  intention  of  the  Parthian  monarch;  nor 
could  the  idea  well  be  entertained  by  the  Romans  at  the  time 
of  their  residence. 

These  amicable  relations  between  the  two  sovereigns  would 
probably  have  continued  undisturbed  till  the  death  of  one  or 
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the  other,  had  not  a  revolution  occured  in  Armenia,  which 
tempted  the  Parthian  king  beyond  his  powers  of  red^rtance. 
On  the  death  of  Artaxias  (B.C.  20),  Augustus,  who  was  then 
in  the  East,  had  sent  Tiberius  into  Armenia  to  arrange  matters, 
and  Tibohus  had  placed  upon  the  throne  a  brother  of  Artaxias, 
named  Tigranes.*^    Tigranes  died  in  B.C.  6,  and  the  ArmenianB, 
without  waiting  to  know  the  will  of  the  Eoman  Emperor,  con- 
ferred the  royal  title  on  his  sons,  for  whose  succession  he  had 
before  his  death  paved  the  way  by  associating  them  with  him 
in  the  government.*'    Enraged  at   this  assiunption  of  inde- 
pendence, Augustus  sent  an  expedition  into  Armenia  (B.o.  5), 
deposed  the  sons  of  Tigranes,  and  established  on  the  throne  a 
certain  Artavasdes,  whose  birth  and  parentage  are  not  known 
to  us.*'    But  the  Armenians  were  not  now  inclined  to  submit 
to  foreign  dictation;  they  rose  in  revolt  against  Artavasdes 
(ab.  B.C.  2),  defeated  his  Roman  supporters,  and  expelled  him 
from  the  kingdom."    Another  Tigranes  was  made  king;**  and, 
as  it  was  pretty  certain  that  the  Romans  would  interfere  with 
this  new  display  of  the  spirit  of  independence,  the  Parthians 
were  called  in  to  resist  the  Roman  oppressors.    Armenia,  was, 
in  fact,  too  weak  to  stand  alone,  and  wtis  obliged  to  lean  upon 
one  or  other  of  the  two  great  empires  upon  her  borders.    Her 
people  had  no  clear  political  foresight,  and  allowed  them- 
selves to  veer  and  fluctuate  between  the  two  influences  ac- 
cording as  the  feelings  of  the  hour  dictated.    Rome  had  now 
angered  them  beyond  their  very  limited  powers  of  endurance, 
and  they  flew  to  Parthia  for  help,  just  as  on  other  occasions 
we  shall  find  them  flying  to  Rome.    Phraates  could  not  bring 
himself  to  reject  the  Armenian  overtures.    Ever  since  the 
time  of  the  second  Mithridates  it  had  been  a  settled  maxim  of 
Parthian  pohcy  to  make  Armenia  dej^endent ;  and,  even  at  the 
cost  of  a  rupture  with  Rome,  it  seemed  to  Phraates  that  he 
must  respond  to  the  appeal  made  to  him.    The  rupture  might 
not  come.    Augustus  was  now  aged,  and  might  submit  to  the 
affront  without  resenting  it.    He  had  lately  lost  the  sei-vices 
of  his  best  general,  Tiberius,  who,  indignant  at  shghts  put 
upon  him,  had  gone  into  retirement  at  Rhodes.     He  had  no 
one  that  he  could  employ  but  his  grandsons,  youths  who  had 
not  yet   fleshed  their  maiden    swords.     Pliraates  probably 
hoped  that  Augustus  would  draw  back  before  the  terrors  of  a 
Parthian  war  under  such  circumstances,   and  would  allow 
without  remonstrance  the  passing  of  Armenia  into  the  position 
of  a  subject-ally  of  Parthia. 
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But  if  these  were  his  thoughts,  he  had  miscalculated.  Au* 
gustus,  from  the  time  that  he  heard  of  the  Armenian  troubles, 
and  of  the  support  given  to  them  by  Parthia,  seems  never  to 
have  wavered  in  his  determination  to  vindicate  the  claims  of 
Rome  to  paramount  influence  in  Armenia,  and  to  have  only 
hesitated  as  to  the  person  whose  services  he  should  employ  in 
the  business.  He  would  have  been  glad  to  employ  Tiberius; 
but  that  morose  prince  had  deserted  him  and,  declining  pub- 
lic life,  had  betaken  himself  to  Ehodes,  where  he  was  living  in 
a  self-chosen  retirement.  Caius,  the  eldest  of  his  grandsons, 
was,  in  b.c.  2,  only  eighteen  years  of  age;  and,  though  the 
thoughts  of  Augustus  at  once  turned  in  this  direction,  the  ex- 
treme youth  of  the  prince  caused  him  to  hesitate  somewhat; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  Caius  did  not  start  for  the  East 
till  late  in  b.o.  1.  Meanwhile  a  change  had  occured  in  Parthia. 
Phraates,  who  had  filled  the  throne  for  above  thirty-five  years, 
oeased  to  exist,  **and  was  succeeded  by  a  young  son,  Phraataces, 
who  reigned  in  conjunction  with  the  queen-mother,  Thennusa, 
or  Musa.** 

The  circumstances  which  brought  about  this  change  were  the 
following.  Phraates  IV.  had  married,  late  in  life,  an  Italian 
dave-girl,  sent  him  as  a  present  by  Augustus;  and  she  had 
borne  him  a  son  for  whom  she  was  naturally  anxious  to  secure 
the  succession.  According  to  some,  it  was  imder  her  influence 
that  the  monarch  had  sent  his  four  elder  boys  to  Rome,  there 
to  receive  their  education.  ••  At  any  rate,  in  the  absence  of 
these  youths,  Phraataces,  the  child  of  the  slave-girl,  became 
the  chief  support  of  Phraates  in  the  administration  of  affairs, 
and  obtained  a  position  in  Parthia  which  led  him  to  regard 
bimflfllf  as  entitled  to  the  throne  so  soon  as  it  should  become 
vacant.  Doubtful,  however,  of  his  father*8  goodwill,  or  fear- 
ful of  the  rival  claims  of  his  brothers,  if  he  waited  till  the 
throne  was  vacated  in  the  natural  course  of  events,  Phraataces 
resolved  to  anticipate  the  hand  of  time,  and,  in  conjunction 
with  his  mother,  administered  poison  to  the  old  monarch,"* 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  died.  A  just  Nemesis  for  once 
showed  itself  in  that  portion  of  human  affairs  which  passes  be- 
fore our  eyes.  Phraates  IV.,  the  parricide  and  fratricide, 
was,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-flve  years,  himself  assassinated  (b. 
c.  2)  by  a  wife  whom  he  loved  only  too  fondly  and  a  son 
whom  he  esteemed  and  trusted. 

Phraates  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
Parthian  monarchs.    His  conduct  of  the  campaign  against 
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Antony — one  of  the  best  soldiers  that  Rome  ever  produced — 
was  admirable,  and  showed  him  a  master  of  guerilla  warfare. 
Hia  success  in  maintaining  himself  upon  the  throne  for  five 
and  thirty  years,  in  spite  of  rivals,  and  notwithstanding  the 
character  which  he  obtained  for  cruelty,  implies,  in  such  a 
state  as  Parthia,  considerable  powers  of  management.  His 
dealings  with  Augustus  indicate  much  suppleness  and  dex-| 
terity .  If  he  did  not  in  the  course  of  his  long  reign  advance  the 
Parthian  frontier,  at  any  rate  he  was  not  obliged  to  retract  it. 
Apparently,  he  ceded  nothing  to  the  Scyths  as  the  price  of 
their  assistance.  He  maintained  the  Parthian  supremacy  over 
Northern  Media.  He  lost  no  inch  of  territory  to  the  Eomans. 
It  was  imdoubtedly  a  prudent  step  on  his  x>art  to  soothe  the 
irritated  vanity  of  Rome  by  a  surrender  of  useless  trophies, 
and  scarcely  more  useful  prisoners;  and,  we  may  doubt  if  this 
concession  was  not  as  effective  as  the  dread  of  the  Parthian 
arms  in  producing  that  peace  between  the  two  countries  which 
continued  unbroken  for  above  ninety  years  from  the  campaign 
of  Antony,"  and  without  serious  interruption  for  yet  another 
half  century."  If  Phraates  felt,  as  he  might  weU  feel  after  the 
campaigns  of  Paeorus,  that  on  the  whole  Rome  was  a  more 
powerful  state  than  Parthia,  and  that  consequently  Parthia 
had  nothing  to  gain  but  much  to  lose  in  the  contest  with  her 
western  neighbor,  he  did  well  to  allow  no  sentiment  of  f ooli^ 
pride  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a  concession  that  made  a  pro- 
longed peace  between  the  two  countries  possible.  It  is  some- 
times more  honorable  to  yield  to  a  demand  than  to  meet  it 
with  defiance;  and  the  prince  who  removed  a  cause  of  war 
arising  out  of  mere  national  vanity,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
maintained  in  all  essential  points  the  interests  and  dignity  of 
his  kingdom,  deserved  well  of  his  subjects,  and  merits  the  ap- 
proval of  the  historian.  As  a  man,  Phraates  fias  left  behind 
him  a  bad  name:  he  was  cruel,  selfish,  and  imgrat^ful,  a 
fratricide  and  a  parricide;  but  as  a  king  he  is  worthy  of 
respect,  and,  in  certain  points,  of  admiration. 
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Tacft.  Ann.  il.  1. 

The  accession  of  Phraataces  made  no  difference  in  the  atti- 
tude of  Parthia  towards  Armenia.  The  yomig  prince  was  as 
anxious  as  his  father  had  heen  to  maintain  the  Parthian  claims 
to  that  country,  and  at  first  perhax>s  as  inclined  to  heUeve  that 
Augustus  would  not  dispute  them.  Immediately  upon  his 
accession  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Home  announcing  the  fact, 
apologizing  for  the  circumstances  under  which  it  had  taken 
place,  and  proposing  a  renewal  of  the  peace  which  had  sub- 
sisted between  Augustus  and  his  father.  ^  Apparently,  he  said 
nothing  about  Armenia,  but  preferred  a  demand  for  the  sur- 
render of  his  four  brothers,  whom  no  doubt  he  designed  to 
destroy.  The  answer  of  Augustus  was  severe  in  the  extreme. 
Addressing  Phraataces  by  his  bare  name,  without  adding  the 
title  of  king,  he  required  him  to  lay  aside  the  royal  appella- 
tion, which  he  had  arrogantly  and  without  any  warrant  as- 
sumed, and  at  the  same  time  to  withdraw  his  forces  from 
Armenia,  *  Oh  the  surrender  of  the  Parthian  princes  he  kept 
sflence,  ignoring  a  demand  which  he  had  no  intention  of  ac- 
cording. It  was  clearly  his  design  to  set  up  one  of  the  elder 
brothers  as  a  rival  claimant  to  Phraataces,  or  at  any  rate  to 
alarm  him  with  the  notion  that,  unless  he  made  concessions, 
this  policy  would  be  adopted.  But  Phraataces  was  not  to  be 
friprhtenod  by  a  mere  messafiire.  He  responded  to  Augustus 
after  his  own  fashion,  dispatching  to  him  a  letter  wherein  he 
took  to  himself  the  favorite  Partliian  title  of  *'  king  of  kings," 
and  addressed  the  Roman  Emperor  simply  as  **  Csesar."  *  The 
attitude  of  defiance  would  no  doubt  have  been  maintained,  had 
Augustus  confined  himself  to  menaces;  when,  however,  it 
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appeared  that  active  measures  would  be  taken,  when  Augus- 
tus, in  B.C.  1,  sent  Lis  grandson,  Caius,  to  the  East  with 
orders  to  re-establish  the  Roman  influence  in  Armenia  even  at 
the  cost  of  a  Parthian  war,  and  that  prince  showed  himself  in 
Byria  with  all  the  magnificent  surroundings  of  the  Imperial 
dignity,  the  Parthian  monarch  became  alarmed.  He  had  an 
interview  with  Caius  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  1,  upon  an  island  in 
the  Euphrates;^  where  the  terms  of  an  arrangement  between 
the  two  Empires  were  discussed  and  settled.  The  armies  of 
the  two  chiefs  were  drawn  up  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
river,  facing  one  another;  and  the  chiefs  themselves,  accom- 
panied by  an  equal  number  of  attendants,  proceeded  to  delib- 
erate in  the  sight  of  both  hosts.  Satisfactory  pledges  having 
been  given  by  the  Parthian  monarch,  the  prince  and  king  in 
turn  entertained  each  other  on  the  borders  of  their  respective 
dominions;^  and  Caius  returned  into  Syria,  having  obtained 
an  engagement  from  the  Parthians  to  abstain  from  any  further 
interference  with  Armenian  aJSairs.*  The  engagement  appears 
to  have  been  honorably  kept;  for  when,  shortly  afterward, 
fresh  complications  occurred,  and  Caius  in  endeavoring  to 
settle  them  received  his  death-wound  before  the  walls  of  an 
Armenian  tower,'  we  do  not  hear  of  Parthia  as  in  any  way 
involved  in  the  unfortunate  occurrence.  The  Eomans  and 
theu"  paitisans  in  the  country  were  left  to  settle  the  Armenian 
succession  as  they  pleased;  and  Pai*thia  kept  herself  wholly 
aloof  from  the  matters  transacted  upon  her  borders. 

One  cause— perhaps  the  main  cause—of  this  abstinence,  and 
of  the  engagement  to  abstain  entered  into  by  Phraataces,  was 
doubtless  the  unsettled  state  of  things  in  Parthia  itself.*  The 
eircmnstances  imder  which  that  prince  had  made  himself  IHng^ 
though  not  unparalleled  in  the  Parthian  annals,  were  such  as 
naturally  tended  towards  civil  strife,  and  as  were  apt  to  pro- 
duce in  Parthia  internal  difficulties,  if  not  disorders  or  com- 
motions. Phraataces  soon  found  that  he  would  have  a  hard 
task  to  establish  his  rule.  The  nobles  objected  to  him,  not 
only  for  the  murder  of  his  father,  but  his  descent  from  an 
Italian  concubine,  and  the  incestuous  commerce  which  he  was 
supposed  to  maintain  with  her.'  Tliey  had  perhaps  groimds 
for  this  last  charge.  At  any  rate  Phraataces  provoked  sus- 
picion by  the  singular  favors  smd  honors  which  he  granted  to 
a  woman  whose  origin  was  mean  and  extraction  foreign.  Not 
content  with  private  marks  of  esteem  and  love,  he  departed 
from  the  practice  of  all  former  Parthian  sovereigns**  in  placing 
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her  effigy  upon  his  coins;  and  he  accomi)anied  this  act  with 
fulsome  and  absurd  titles.  Musa  was  styled,  not  merely 
** Queen,"  but  ** Heavenly  Goddess,""  as  if  the  realities  of 
slave  origin  and  concubinage  could  be  covered  by  the  fiction  of 
an  apotheosis.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  proud  Parthian 
noises  were  offended  by  these  proceedings,  and  determined  to 
rid  themselves  of  a  monarch  whom  they  at  once  hated  and 
despised.  Within  a  few  years  of  his  obtaining  the  throne  an 
insurrection  broke  out  against  his  authority;  and  after  a  brief 
struggle  he  was  dq>rived  of  his  crown  and  put  to  death.  ^*  The 
nobles  then  elected  an  Arsacid,  named  Orodes,  whose  residence 
at  the  time  and  relationship  to  the  former  monarchs  are  un- 
certain. It  seems  probable"  that,  like  most  princes  of  the 
blood  royal,  he  had  taken  refuge  in  a  foreign  country  from  the 
suspicions  and  dangers  that  beset  all  possible  pretenders  to  the 
royal  dignity  in  Parthia,  and  was  living  in  retirement,  iinez- 
pectant  of  any  such  offer,  when  a  deputation  of  Parthian 
nobles  arrived  and  brought  him  the  intelligence  of  his  election. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that,  obtaining  the  crown  under 
these  circumstances,  he  would  have  ruled  well;  but,  according 
to  Josephus  (who  is  here,  unfortimately,  our  sole  authority), 
he  very  soon  displayed  so  much  violence  and  cruelty  of  dispo- 
sition that  his  rule  was  felt  to  be  intolerable;  and  the  Par- 
thians,  again  breaking  into  insurrection,  rid  themselves  of  him, 
killing  him  either  at  a  banquet  or  on  a  hunting  excursion.*^ 
This  done,  they  sent  to  Home,  and  requested  Augastus  to 
allow  Vonones,  the  eldest  son  of  Phraates  IV.,  to  return  to 
Parthia  in  order  that  he  might  receive  his  father's  kingdom.^* 
The  Emperor  complied  readily  enough,  since  he  regarded  his 
own  dignity  as  advanced  by  the  transaction;  and  the  Par- 
thians  at  first  welcomed  the  object  of  their  choice  with  rejoic- 
ings. But  after  a  little  time  their  seiitiraents  altered.  The 
young  prince,  bred  up  in  Rome,  and  accustomed  to  the  refine- 
ments of  Western  civilization,  neglected  the  occupations  which 
seemed  to  his  subjects  alone  worthy  of  a  monarch's  regard, 
absented  himself  from  the  hunting-field,  took  small  pleasure 
in  riding,  when  he  passed  through  the  streets  indulged  in  the 
foreign  luxury  of  a  litter,  shrank  with  disprust  from  the  rude 
and  coarse  feastings  which  fonned  a  portion  of  the  national 
manners.  He  had,  moreover,  brought  with  him  from  the 
place  of  his  exile  a  ntunber  of  Greek  companions,  whom  the 
Parthians  despised  and  ridiculed ;  and  the  favors  bestowed  on 
these  foreign  interlopers  were  seen  with  jealousy  and  rage.    It 
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was  in  vain  that  he  endeavored  to  conciliate  his  offended  sub- 
jects by  the  openness  of  his  manners  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  allowed  access  to  his  person.  In  their  prejudiced 
eyes  virtues  and  graces  imknown  to  the  nation  hitherto  were 
not  merits  but  defects,'*  and  rather  increased  than  diminished 
their  aversion.  Having  conceived  a  dislike  for  the  monarch 
personally,  they  began  to  look  back  with  dissatisfaction  on 
their  own  act  in  sending  for  him.  **Parthia,"  they  said, 
"had  indeed  degenerated  from  her  former  self  to  have  re- 
quested a  king  to  be  sent  her  who  belonged  to  another  world 
and  had  had  a  hostile  civilization  ingrained  into  him.  All  the 
glory  gained  by  destroying  Crassus  and  repulsing  Antony  was 
utterly  lost  and  gone,  if  the  country  was  to  be  ruled  by  Caesar's 
bond-slave,  and  the  throne  of  the  Arsacidse  to  be  treated  like 
a  Eoman  province.  It  would  have  been  bad  enough  to  have 
had  a  prince  imposed  on  them  by  the  will  of  a  superior,  if  they 
had  been  conquered;  it  was  worse,  in  all  respects  worse,  to 
suffer  such  an  insult,  when  they  had  not  even  had  war  made 
on  them."  Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings  as  these,  the 
Parthians,  after  tolerating  Vonones  for  a  few  years,  rose 
against  him  (ab.  a.d.  16),  and  summoned  Artabanus,  an  Arsa- 
cid  who  had  grown  to  manhood  among  the  Dahae  of  the  Cas- 
pian region,  but  was  at  this  time  king  of  Media  Atropaten^,  to 
rule  over  them.  *' 

It  was  seldom  that  a  crown  was  declined  in  the  ancient 
world ;  and  Artabanus,  on  receiving  the  overture,  at  once  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  accept  the  proffered  dignity.  He  in- 
vaded Parthia  at  the  head  of  an  array  consisting  of  his  own 
subjects,  and  engaged  Vonones,  to  whom  in  his  difficulties  the 
bulk  of  the  Parthian  people  had  rallied.  The  engagement  re- 
sulted in  the  defeat  of  the  Median  monarch, "  who  returned  to 
his  own  coimtry,  and,  having  collected  a  larger  army,  made  a 
second  invasion.  This  time  he  was  successful.  Vonones  fled 
on  horseback  to  Seleiicia  with  a  small  body  of  followers ;  while 
his  defeated  array,  following  in  his  track,  was  pressed  upon  by 
the  victorious  Medo,  and  suffered  great  losses.  Artabanus,  hav- 
ing entered  Ctosiphon  in  triumph,  was  immediately  proclaimed 
king.  *"  Vonones,  escaping  from  Seleucia,  took  refuge  among 
the  Armenians;  and,  as  it  happened  that  just  at  this  time  the 
Armenian  throne  was  vacant,  not  only  was  an  asyliun  granted 
him,  but  he  was  made  king  of  the  coimtry."  It  was  impossible 
that  Artabanus  should  tamely  submit  to  an  arrangement  which 
would  have  placed  his  deadly  enemy  in  a  position  to  caxise  him 
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constant  annoyance.  He,  therefore,  at  once  remonstrated,  both 
in  Armenia  and  at  Rome.  As  Rome  now  claimed  the  investi- 
tore  of  the  Armenian  monarchs,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Tiberius, 
and  threatened  war  if  Vonones  were  acknowledged ;  while  at 
the  same  time  he  applied  to  Armenia  and  required  the  surrender 
of  the  refugee.  An  important  section  of  the  Armenian  nation 
was  inclined  to  grant  his  demand;'*  Tiberius,  who  would  will- 
ingly have  supported  Vonones,  drew  back  before  the  Parthian 
threats;"  Vonones  found  himself  in  imminent  danger,  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  determined  on  quitting  Armenia  and 
betaking  himself  to  the  protection  of  the  Roman  governor  of 
Syria.  This  was  Creticus  Silanus,  who  received  him  gladly, 
gave  him  a  guard,  and  allowed  him  the  state  and  title  of  king." 
Meanwhile  Artabanus  laid  claim  to  Armenia,  and  suggested  as 
a  candidate  for  the  throne  one  of  his  own  sons,  Orodes.'** 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Roman  Emperor,  Tiberius, 
who  had  recently  succeeded  Augustus,  resolved  to  despatch  to 
the  East  a  personage  of  importance,  who  should  command  the 
respect  and  attention  of  the  Oriental  powers  by  his  dignity,  and 
impose  upon  them  by  the  pomp  and  splendor  with  which  he 
was  surrounded.  He  selected  for  this  office  Germanicus,  his 
nephew,  the  eldest  son  of  his  deceased  brother,  Dnisus,  a  prince 
of  much  promise,  amiable  in  his  disposition,  courteous  and  affa- 
ble in  his  manners,  a  good  soldier,  and  a  man  generally  popu- 
lar. The  more  to  strike  the  minds  of  the  Orientals,  he  gave 
Grermanicus  no  usual  title  or  province,  but  invested  him  with 
an  extraordinary  comimand  over  all  the  Roman  dominions  to 
the  east  of  the  Hellesi)ont,'*  thus  rendering  him  a  sort  of  mon- 
arch of  Roman  Asia.  Pull  powers  were  granted  him  for  mak- 
ing peace  or  war,  for  levying  troops,  annexing  provinces,  ap- 
pointing subject  kings,  and  performing  other  sovereign  acts, 
without  referring  back  to  Rome  for  instructions.  A  train  of 
unusual  magnificence  accompanied  him  to  his  charge,  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  Orientals  with  the  conviction  that  this  was 
no  common  negotiator.  Gtermanicus  arrived  in  Asia  early  in 
A.D.  18,  and  applied  himself  at  once  to  his  task.  Entering  Ar- 
menia at  the  head  of  his  troops,  he  pi'oceeded  to  the  capital, 
Artaxata,'*  and,  having  ascertained  the  wishes  of  the  Arme- 
nians themselves,  determined  on  his  course  of  conduct.  To 
have  insisted  on  the  restoration  of  Vonones  would  have  been 
grievously  to  offend  the  Armenians  who  had  expelled  him,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  provoke  the  Parthians,  who  could  not  have 
tolerated  a  pretender  in  a  position  of  power  upon  their  borders; 
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to  have  allowied  the  pretensions  of  the  Parthian  monarch,  and 
accepted  the  candidature  of  his  son,  Orodes,  would  have  lowered 
Borne  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  surrounding  nations,  and  heen 
equivalent  to  an  abdication  of  all  influence  in  the  aSairs  of 
Western  Asia.  Germanicus  avoided  either  extreme,  and  found 
happily  a  middle  course.  It  happened  that  there  was  a  foreign 
prince  settied  in  Armenia,  who  having  grown  up  there  had  as- 
sunilated  himself  in  all  respects  to  the  Armenian  ideas  and 
habits,  and  had  thereby  won  golden  opinions  from  both  the 
nobles  and  the  people.  This  was  Zeno,  the  son  of  Polcmo,  once 
king  of  the  curtailed  Pontus,  and  afterwards  of  the  Lesser  Ar* 
menia,'^  an  outlying  Roman  dependency.  The  Armenians 
themselves  suggested  that  Zeno  should  be  their  monarch;  and 
Germanicus  saw  a  way  out  of  his  difficulties  in  the  suggestion. 
At  the  seat  of  government,  Artaxata,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast 
multitude  of  the  people,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the 
principal  nobles,  he  placed  with  his  own  hand  the  diadem  on 
the  brow  of  the  favored  prince,  and  saluted  him  as  king  imder 
the  new  name  of  **  Artaxias."  "  He  then  returned  into  Syria, 
where  he  was  shortly  afterwards  visited  by  ambassadors  from 
the  Parthian  monarch. ^"  Artabanus  reminded  him  of  the  peace 
concluded  between  Rome  and  Parthia  in  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
and  assumed  that  the  circumstances  of  his  own  appointment  to 
the  throne  had  in  no  way  interfered  with  it.  He  would  be 
glad,  he  said,  to  renew  -^-ith  Germanicus  the  interchange  of 
friendly  assurances  which  had  passed  between  his  predecessor, 
Phraataces,  and  Caiits;  and  to  accommodate  the  Roman 
general,  he  would  willingly  come  to  meet  him  as  far  as  the  Eu- 
phrates; meanwhile,  until  the  meeting  could  take  place,  he 
must  request  that  Vononcs  should  be  removed  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  Parthian  frontier,  and  that  he  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  the  correspondence  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  many  of  the  Parthian  nobles  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
fresh  troubles.  Germanicus  replied  politely,  but  indefinitely, 
to  the  proposal  of  an  interview,  which  he  may  have  thought 
unnecessary,  and  open  to  misconstruction.  To  the  request  for 
the  removal  of  Vonones  he  consented."  Vonones  was  trans- 
ferred from  Syria  to  tbe  neighboring  province  of  CiUcia;  and 
the  city  of  Pompeiopolis,  built  by  the  great  Pompey  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Soli,  was  assigned  to  him  as  his  residence. 
With  this  arrangement  the  Parthian  monarch  appears  to  have 
been  contented.  Vonones  on  the  other  hand  was  so  dissatisfied 
with  the  change  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  year  (a.d.  19)  he 
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endeavored  to  make  his  escax)e;  his'  flight  was,  however,  dis* 
covered,  and,  pursuit  being  made,  he  was  overtaken  and  slain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Pyramus.*'  Thus  perished  ingloriously  one 
of  the  least  blamable  and  most  unfortunate  of  the  Parthian 
princes.  ' 

After  the  death  of  Gtermanicus,  in  a.d.  19,  the  details  of  the 
Parthian  history  are  for  some  years  imknown  to  us.  It  ap- 
pears that  during  this  interval  Artabanus  [PI.  11.  Fig.  5.]  waa 
engaged  in  wars  with  several  of  the  nations  upon  his  borders,  "^ 
and  met  with  so  much  success  that  he  came  after  a  while  to 
desire,  rather  than  fear,  a  rupture  with  Rome.  He  knew  that 
Tiberius  was  now  an  old  man,**  and  that  he  was  disinclined  to 
engage  in  distant  wars;  he  was  aware  that  Germanicus  was 
dead ;  and  he  was  probably  not  much  afraid  of  L.  Yitellius,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  who  had  been  recently  deputed  by  Tiberius 
to  administer  that  province.**  Accordingly  in  a,d.  34,  the  Ar- 
menian throne  being  once  more  vacant  by  the  death  of  Artaxias 
(Zeno),  he  suddenly  seized  the  country,  and  appointed  his  eldest 
son,  whom  Dio  and  Tacitus  call  simply  Arsacos,**  to  be  king. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  ambassadors  to  require  the  restora- 
tion of  the  treasure  which  Vonones  had  carried  off  from  Par- 
thia  and  had  left  behind  him  in  Syria  or  Cilicia.  To  this  plain 
^nd  definite  demand  were  added  certain  vague  threats,  or 
boasts,  to  the  effect  that  ho  was  the  rightful  master  of  all  the 
territory  that  had  belonged  of  old  to  Macedonia  or  Persia,  and 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  resmne  possession  of  the  provinces, 
whereto,  as  the  representative  of  Cyrus  and  Alexander,  he  was 
entitled.  ••  He  is  said  to  have  even  commenced  operations 
against  Cappadocia,'^  which  was  an  actual  portion  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  when  he  found  that  Tiberius,  so  far  from  re- 
senting the  seizure  of  Armenia,  had  sent  instructions  to  Vitel- 
lius,  that  he  was  to  ciiltivate  peaceful  relations  with  Parthia,* 
Apparently  he  thought  that  a  good  opportunity  had  arisen  for 
picking  a  quarrel  with  his  Western  neighbor,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  aged  despot,  hidden  in  his 
retreat  of  Caprese,  seemed  to  him  a  pure  object  of  contempt; 
and  he  entert^ned  the  confident  hox)e  of  defeating  his  armies 
and  annexing  portions  of  his  territory. 

But  Tiberius  was  under  no  circumstances  a  man  to  be 
wholly  despised.  Simultaneously  with  the  Parthian  demands 
and  threats  intelligence  reached  him  that  the  subjects  of 
Artabanus  were  greatly  dissatisfied  with  his  rule,  and  that  it 
would  be  easy  by  fomenting  the  discontent  to  bring  about  a 
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revolution.  ^  Some  of  the  nobles  even  went  in  person  to  Rome 
(A.D.  35),  and  suggested  that  if  Phraates,  one  of  the  sm^v- 
ing  sons  of  Phraates  IV.,  were  to  appear  imder  Roman 
porotection  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  an  insurrection 
would  immediately  break  out.  Artabanus,  they  said,  among 
his  other  cruelties  had  put  to  death  ahnoet  all  the  adult 
males  of  the  Arsacid  family;  a  successful  revolution  could 
not  be  hoped  for  without  an  Arsacid  leader;  if  Tiberius, 
however,  would  deliver  to  them  the  prince  for  whom  they 
asked,  this  difficulty  would  be  removed,  and  there  was  then 
every  reason  to  exx)ect  a  happy  issue  to  the  rebellion.  The 
Emperor  was  not  hard  to  persuade;  he  no  doubt  argued  that, 
whatevei"  became  of  the  attempt  and  those  engaged  in  it,  one 
result  at  least  was  certain — Artabanus  would  find  plenty  of 
work  to  occupy  him  at  home,  and  would  desist  from  his 
foreign  aggressions.  He  therefore  let  Phraates  take  his  de- 
partiure  and  proceed  to  Syria,  glad  to  meet  the  danger  which 
had  threatened  him  by  ci^t  and  pohcy  rather  than  by  force 
of  arms.*" 

Artabanus  soon  became  aware  of  the  intrigue.  He  found 
that  the  chief  conspirators  in  Parthia  were  a  certain  Sinnaces, 
a  nobleman  distinguished  alike  for  his  high  birth  and  his 
great  riches,  and  a  eunuch  named  Abdus,  who  held  a  position 
about  the  court,  and  was  otherwise  a  personage  of  importance. 
It  would  have  been  easy  to  seize  these  two  men,  and  execute 
them;  but  Artabanus  was  imcertain  how  far  the  conspiracy 
extended,  and  thought  it  most  prudent  to  defer  bringing 
matters  to  a  crisis.  He  therefore  dissembled,  and  was  content 
to  cause  a  delay,  first  by  administering  to  Abdus  a  slow 
poison,  and  then  by  engaginp:  Sinnaces  so  constantly  in  affairs 
of  state  that  he  had  Httle  or  no  time  to  devote  to  plotting. 
Successful  thus  far  by  his  own  cunning  and  dexterity,  he  was 
further  helped  by  a  stroke  of  good  fortune,  on  which  he  could 
not  have  calculated.  Phraates,  who  thought  that  after  forty 
years  of  residence  in  Rome  it  was  necessary  to  fit  himpftlf  for 
the  position  of  Parthian  king  by  resuming  the  long-disused 
habits  of  his  nation,  was  carried  off,  after  a  short  residence  in 
Syria,  by  a  disease  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  contracted 
through  the  change  in  his  mode  of  life.*'  His  death  must  for 
the  time  have  paralyzed  the  conspiratore,  and  have  greatly 
reheved  Artabanus.  It  was  perhaps  now,  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  sudden  change  from  fcehngs  of  extreme  alarm  to  fancied 
security,  that  he  wrote  the  famous  letter  to  Tiberius,  in  which 
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he  reproached  him  for  his  cruelty,  cowardice,  and  luxurious- 
ness  of  Hving,  and  recommended  him  to  satisfy  the  just 
desires  of  the  subjects  who  hated  him  by  an  immediate 
suicide.** 

This  letter,  if  genuine,  must  be  pronounced  imder  any  cir- 
cumstances a  folly ;  and  if  really  sent  at  this  time,  it  may  have 
had  tragical  consequences.  It  is  remai^blo  that  Tiberius,  on 
learning  the  death  of  Phraates,  instead  of  relaxing,  intensified 
his  efforts.  Not  only  did  he  at  once  send  out  to  Syria  another 
pretender,  Tiridates,  a  nephew  of  the  deceased  prince,"  in 
order  to  replace  him,  but  he  made  endeavors,  such  as  we  do 
not  hear  of  before,  to  engage  other  nations  in  the  struggle;** 
and  further,  he  enlarged  the  commission  of  YiteUius,  giving 
him  a  general  superintendence  over  the  affairs  of  the  East. 
Thus  Artabanus  f oimd  himself  in  greater  peril  than  ever,  and 
if  he  had  really  indulged  in  the  silly  effusion  ascribed  to  him 
was  rightly  punished.  Pharasmanes,  king  of  Iberia,  a  portion 
of  the  modem  Qeorgia,  incited  by  Tiberius,  took  the  field  (a.d. 
35),  and  proclaimed  his  intention  of  placing  his  brother,  Mith- 
ridates,  on  the  Armenian  throne."  Having  by  corruption 
succeeded  in  bringing  about  the  murder  of  Arsaces  by  his 
attendants,**  he  marched  into  Armenia,  and  became  master  of 
the  capital  without  meeting  any  resistance.  Artabanus,  upon 
this,  sent  his  son  Orodes  to  maint^n  the  Parthian  cause  in  the 
disputed  province ;  but  he  proved  no  match  for  the  Iberian, 
who  was  sujwrior  in  nilmbers,  in  the  variety  of  his  troops,  and 
in  familiarity  with  the  localities.  Pharasmanes  had  obtained 
the  assistance  of  his  neighbors,  the  Albanians,  and,  opening 
the  passes  of  the  Caucasus,  had  admitted  through  them  a 
number  of  the  Scythic  or  Sarmatian  hordes,*'  who  were 
always  ready,  when  their  swords  were  hired,  to  take  a  part  in 
the  quarrels  of  the  south.  Orodes  was  unable  to  procure 
either  mercenaries  or  aUies,**  and  had  to  contend  unassisted 
against  the  three  enemies  who  had  joined  their  forces  to 
oppose  him.  For  some  time  he  prudently  declined  an  engage- 
ment ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  restrain  the  ardor  of  his  troops, 
whom  the  enemy  exasperated  by  their  reproaches.**  After  a 
while  he  was  compelled  to  accept  the  battle  which  Pharas- 
manes incessantly  offered.  His  force  consisted  entirely  of 
cavalry,  wliile  Pharasmanes  had  besides  his  horse  a  powerful 
body  of  infantry.  The  battle  was  nevertheless  stoutly  con- 
tested; and  the  victory  might  have  been  doubtful,  had  it  not 
happened  that  in  a  hand-to-hand  combat  between  the  two 
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commanders  Orodes  was  struck  to  the  ground  by  his  antago- 
nist, and  thought  by  most  of  his  own  men  to  be  killed.**  As 
U8\ial  under  such  circimistances  in  the  East,  a  rout  followed. 
If  we  may  believe  Josephiis,*'  *'  many  tens  of  thousands"  were 
slain.  Armenia  was  wholly  lost ;  and  Artabcmus  f oimd  him- 
self left  with  diminished  resources  and  tarnished  fame  to  meet 
the  intrigues  of  his  domestic  enemies. 

Still,  he  would  not  succumb  without  an  effort.  In  the 
spring  of  A.D.  36,  having  levied  the  whole  force  of  the  Em- 
plre,  he  took  tne  field  and  marched  northwards,  determined, 
if  possible,  to  revenge  himself  on  the  Iberians  and  recover  his 
lost  province."  But  his  first  efforts  were  imsuccessf ul ;  and 
before  he  could  renew  them  Vitellius  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  legions,  and  marching  towards  the  Euphrates  threatened 
Mesoxx>tamia  with  invasion.  Placed  thus  between  two  fires, 
the  Parthian  monarch  felt  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  with- 
draw from  Armenia  and  return  to  the  defence  of  his  own 
proper  territories,  which  in  liis  absence  must  have  lain  tempt- 
ingly open  to  an  enemy.  His  return  caused  Vitellius  to  change 
his  tactics.  Instead  of  measuring  his  strength  against  that 
which  still  remained  to  Artabanus,  he  resiuned  the  weapon  of 
intrigue  so  dear  to  his  master,  and  proceeded  by  a  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  money**  to  excite  disaffection  once  more  among 
the  Parthian  nobles.  This  time  conspiracy  was  successfuL 
The  mihtary  disasters  of  the  last  two  years  had  alienated  from 
Artabanus  the  affections  of  those  whom  his  previous  cruelties 
had  failed  to  disgust  or  alarm :  and  he  found  himself  without 
any  armed  force  whereon  he  could  rely,  beyond  a  small  body 
of  foreign  guards  which  he  maintained  about  his  person.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  his  only  safety  was  in  flight;  and  ac- 
cordingly he  quitted  his  capital  and  removed  himself  hastfly 
into  Hyrcania.  which  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
Scythian  Dahse,  among  whom  he  had  been  brought  up.  Here 
the  natives  were  friendly  to  him,  and  he  hved  a  retired  life, 
waiting  (as  he  said)  until  the  Parthians.  who  could  judge  an 
absent  prince  with  equity,  though  they  could  not  lonp  continue 
faithful  to  a  present  one,  should  repent  of  their  behavior  to 
him.** 

Upon  leamins:  the  flight  of  Artabanus,  Yitelhus  advanced  to 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  introduced  Tiridates  into  his 
kingiioni.**  Fortunate  omens  were  sjiid  to  have  accompanied 
the  passage  of  the  river:  imd  theiste  were  followed  by  adhesions 
of  greater  importance,  Omospadesk  satrap  of  Mesopotamia^  was 
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the  first  to  join  the  standard  of  the  pretender  -with  a  large 
body  of  horse.  He  was  followed  by  the  conspirator  Sinnaces, 
his  father  Abdageses,  the  keeper  of  the  king's  treasures,  and 
other  personages  of  high  position.  The  Greek  cities  in  Meso- 
potamia readily  opened  their  gates  to  a  monarch  long  domiciled 
at  Home,  from  whom  they  expected  a  pohteness  and  refine* 
ment  that  would  harmonize  better  with  their  feelings  than  the 
manners  of  the  late  king,  bred  up  among  the  uncivilized  Scyths. 
P€u:thian  towns,  like  Halus  and  Artemita,"  followed  their  ex- 
ample. Seleucia,  the  second  city  in  the  Empire,  received  the 
new  monarch  with  an  obsequiousness  that  bordered  on  adula- 
tion." Not  content  with  paying  him  all  customary  royal 
honors,  they  appended  to  their  acclamations  disparaging  re- 
marks upon  his  predecessor,  whom  they  affected  to  regard  as 
the  issue  of  an  adulterous  intrigue,  and  as  no  true  Ai*sacid. 
Tiiidates  was  pleased  to  reward  the  unseemly  flattery  of  these 
degenerate  Greeks  by  a  new  arrangement  of  their  constitution. 
Hitherto  they  had  Uved  under  the  government  of  a  Senate  of 
Three  Hundred  members,  the  wisest  and  wealthiest  of  the 
citizens,  a  certain  control  being,  however,  secured  to  the 
people.  Artabanus  had  recently  modified  the  constitution  in 
an  aristocratic  sense ;  and  therefore  Tiridates  pm^ued  the  con- 
trary course,  and  established  an  imbridled  democracy  in  the 
place  of  a  mixed  government.  He  then  entered  Ctesiphon,  the 
capital,  and  after  waiting  some  days  for  certain  noblemen,  who 
had  expressed  a  wish  to  attend  his  coronation  but  continually 
put  off  their  coming,  he  waB  crowned  in  the  ordinary  manner 
by  the  Surena  of  the  time  being,  in  the  sight  and  amid  the  ac- 
clamations of  a  vast  multitude. 

The  pretender  now  regarded  his  work  as  completed,  and 
forbore  any  further  efforts.  The  example  of  the  Western 
provinces  would,  he  assumed,  be  followed  by  the  Eastern,  and 
the  monarch  approved  by  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and  the 
capital  would  carry,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  rest  of  the 
nation.  Policy  required  that  the  general  acquiescence  should 
not  have  been  taken  for  granted.  Tiridates  should  have  made 
a  military  progress  through  the  East,  no  less  than  the  West," 
and  have  sought  out  his  rival  in  the  distant  Hyrcania,  and 
elain  him,  or  driven  him  beyond  the  borders.  Instead  of  thus 
occupying  himself,  he  was  content  to  besiege  a  stronghold 
where  Artabanus  had  left  his  treasure  and  his  harem.  This 
conduct  was  imprudent;  and  the  imprudence  cost  him  his 
crown.    That  fickle  temx>er  which  Artabanus  had  noted  in 
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Us  oonntrsnnon  began  to  work  so  soon  a0  the  new  king  was 
wjell  installed  in  his  office;  the  coveted  ixNit  of  chief  visier 
oonld  but  be  assicmed  to  one,  and  the  selection  of  the  f  ortanate 
individual  was  the  disappointment  of  a  host  of  expectants; 
nobles  absent  from  the  coronation,  whether  by  choice  <Hr 
necessity,  began  to  be  afraid  that  t^ir  absence  would  cost 
them  dear,  when  Tiridates'  had  time  to  reflect  upon  it  and  to 
listen  to  their  detractors.  The  thoughts  of  the  malcontents 
turned  towards  their  dethroned  monarch ;  and  emissaries  were 
despatched  to  seek  him  out,  imd  put  before  him  the  project  of 
a  restoration.  He  was  found  in  Hyrcania,  in  a  misersiUe 
dress  and  plight,  living  on  the  produce  of  his  bow.  At  first  he 
sospected  the  messengers,  believing  that  their  intention  was  to 
seiae  him  and  deliver  him  up  to  Tiiidactes;  but  it  was  not  long 
ere  they  persuaded  him  that,  whether  their  affection  for  him- 
self were  true  or  feigned,  their  enmity  to  Tiridates  was  reaL** 
They  had  indeed  no  worse  charges  to  bring  against  this  prince 
than  Ids  youth,  and  the  softness  of  Ids  Roman  breeding;  but 
they  were  evidently  in  earnest,  and  had  committed  themselveB 
too  deeply  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  retract  Artabanus, 
therefore,  accepted  their  offers,  and  having  obtained  the  ser- 
vices of  a  body  of  Dahae  and  other  Scyths,**  proceeded  west- 
ward, retaining  the  miserable  garb  and  plight  in  which  he  had 
been  found,  in  order  to  draw  men  to  his  side  by  pity;  and 
making  all  haste,  in  order  that  bis  enemies  might  have  less 
opportunity  to  prepare  obstructions  and  his  friends  less  time 
to  change  their  minds.  He  reached  the  neighborhood  of 
Otesiphon  while  Tiridates  was  still  doubting  wh^,t  he  should 
do,  distracted  between  the  coimsels  of  some  who  recommended 
an  immediate  engagement  with  the  rebels  before  they  recov- 
ered from  the  fatigues  of  their  long  march  or  grew  accustomed 
to  act  together,  and  of  others  who  advised  a  retreat  into  Meso- 
potamia, reliance  upon  the  Armenians  and  other  tribes  of  the 
north,  "^  and  a  union  with  the  Eoman  troops,  which  Yitellius, 
on  the  first  news  of  what  had  happened,  had  thrown  across  the 
Euphrates.  The  more  timid  counsel  had  the  support  of  Ab- 
dageses,  whom  Tiridates  had  made  his  vijder,  and  therefore 
naturally  prevailed,  the  prince  himself  being  moreover  of  an 
unwarlike  temper.  It  had,  in  appearance,  much  to  recommend 
it;  and  if  its  execution  had  been  in  the  hands  of  Occidentals 
might  have  succeeded.  But,  in  the  East,  the  first  movement 
in  retreat  is  taken  as  a  confession  of  weakness  and  almost  as 
an  act  of  despair:  an  order  to  retire  is  regarded  as  a 
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to  fly.  No  sooner  was  the  Tigris  crossed  and  the  march 
through  Mesopotamia  began,  than  the  host  of  Tiridates  melted 
away  like  an  iceberg  in  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  tribes  of  the 
Desert  set  the  example  of  flight;"  and  in  a  little  time  almost 
the  whole  army  had  dispersed,  drawing  off  either  to  the  camp 
of  the  enemy  or  to  their  homes.  Tiridates  reached  the  Eu- 
phrates with  a  mere  handful  of  followers,  and  crossing  into 
Syria  found  himself  once  more  safe  under  the  protection  of 
the  Romans. 

The  flight  of  Tiridates  gave  Parthia  back  into  the  hands  of 
its  former  ruler.  Artabanus  reoccupied  the  throne,  apparently 
without  having  to  fight  a  battle."  He  seems,  however,  not  to 
have  felt  himself  strong  enough  either  to  resume  his  designs 
upon  Armenia,  or  to  retaliate  in  any  way  upon  the  Romans 
for  their  support  of  Tiridates.  Mithridates,  the  Iberian,  was 
left  in  quiet  possession  of  the  Armenian  kingdom,  and  Vitellius 
found  himself  unmolested  on  the  Euphrates.  Tiberius,  how- 
ever, was  anxious  that  the  war  with  Parthia  should  be  formally 
terminated,  and,  having  failed  in  his  attempts  to  fill  the  Par- 
thian throne  with  a  Roman  nominee,  was  ready  to  acknowl- 
edge Artabcmus,  and  eager  to  enter  Into  a  treaty  with  him. 
He  instructed  Vitelhus  to  this  effect ;"  and  that  officer  (late  in 
A.D.  36  or  early  in  a.d.  87),  having  invited  Artabanus  to  an  in- 
terview on  the  Euphrates,"  persuaded  him  to  terms  which 
were  regarded  by  the  Romans  as  highly  honorable  to  them- 
selves, though  Artabanus  probably  did  not  feel  them  to  be  de- 
grading to  Parthia.  Peace  and  amity  were  re-established  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  Rome,  it  may  be  assumed,  undertook 
to  withhold  her  countenance  from  all  pretenders  to  the  Par- 
thian throne,  and  Parthia  withdrew  her  claims  upon  Armenia. 
Artabanus  was  persuaded  to  send  his  son,  Darius,  "with  some 
other  Parthians  of  rank,  to  Rome,  and  was  thus  regarded  by 
the  Romans  as  having  given  hostages  for  his  good  behavior." 
He  was  also  induced  to  throw  a  few  grains  of  frankincense  on 
the  sacrificial  fire  which  biunt  in  front  of  the  Roman  standards 
and  the  Imperial  images,  an  act  which  was  accepted  at  Rome 
as  one  of  submission  and  homage."  The  terms  and  circum- 
stances of  the  peace  did  not  become  known  in  Italy  till  Tibe- 
rius had  been  succeeded  by  Caligula  (March,  a.d.  37)."*  When 
known,  they  gave  great  satisfaction,  and  were  regarded  as 
glorious  alike  to  the  negotiator,  Vitellius,  and  to  the  prince 
whom  he  represented.  The  false  report  was  spread  that  the 
Parthian  monarch  had  granted  to  the  new  Csesai*  what  his 
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contempt  and  hatred  would  have  caused  him  to  refuse  to  li- 
herius;  and  the  inclination  of  the  Eomans  towards  their  young 
sovereign  was  intensified  by  the  ascription  to  him  of  a  diplo- 
matic trimnph  which  belonged  of  right  to  his  pi-edecessor. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  troubles  which  have  been  above 
described,  but  reaching  down,  it  would  seem,  a  few  years  be- 
yond them,  were  other  disturbances  of  a  peculiar  character  in 
one  of  the  Western  provinces  of  the  Empire.  The  Jewish  ele- 
ment in  the  population  of  Weetem  Asia  had  been  one  of  im- 
portance from  a  date  anterior  to  the  rise,  not  only  of  the  Par- 
thian, but  even  of  the  Persian  Empire.  Dispersed  colonies  of 
Jews  were  to  be  found  in  Babylonia,  Armenia,  Media,  Susiana, 
Mesopotamia,  and  probably  in  other  Parthian  provinces.** 
These  colonies  dated  from  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  cap- 
tivity, and  exhibited  everywhere  the  remarkable  tendency  of 
the  Jewish  race  to  an  increase  disproportionate  to  that  of  the 
population  among  which  they  are  settled.  The  Jewish  ele- 
ment became  perpetually  larger  and  more  importemt  in  Baby- 
lonia and  Mesopotamia,  in  spite  of  the  draughts  which  were 
made  upon  it  by  Seleucus  and  other  Syrian  princes.  •*  Under 
the  Parthians,  it  would  seem  that  the  Mesopotamian  Jews  en- 
joyed generally  the  same  sort  of  toleration,  and  the  same  per- 
mission to  exercise  a  species  of  self-government,  which  Jews 
and  Christians  enjoy  now  in  many  parts  of  Turkey.  They 
formed  a  recognized  community,  had  some  cities  which  were 
entirely  their  own,  possessed  a  common  treasury,  and  from 
time  to  time  sent  up  to  Jerusalem  the  offerings  of  the  people 
imder  the  lyotection  of  a  convoy  of  30,000  or  40,000  men.'*  The 
Parthian  kings  treated  them  well,  and  no  doubt  valued  them 
as  a  covmterpoise  to  the  disaffected  Greeks  and  Syrians  of  this 
part  of  their  Empire.  They  had  no  grievance  of  which  to 
complain,  and  it  might  have  been  thought  very  imlikely  that 
any  troubles  would  arise  in  connection  with  them;  but  cir- 
cumstances seemingly  trivial  threw  the  whole  conummity 
into  commotion,  and  led  on  to  disasters  of  a  very  lam^itable 
character. 

Two  young  Jews,  Asinai  and  Anilai,  brothers,  natives  of 
Nearda,  the  city  in  which  the  treasury  of  the  community  was 
established,  upon  suffering  some  ill-treatment  at  the  hands  of 
the  manufacturer  who  employed  them,  gave  up  their  trade, 
and,  withdrawing  to  a  marshy  district  between  two  arms  of  the 
JEuphrates,  made  up  their  minds  to  live  by  robbery."    A  band 

~  needy  youths  soon  gathered  about  them,  and  they  became 
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the  terror  of  the  entire  neighborhood.  They  exacted  a  black- 
mail from  the  peaceable  population  of  Bhepherds  and  others 
who  lived  near  them,  made  occasional  plundering  raids  to  a 
distance,  and  required  an  acknowledgment  (bakhahiah)  from 
travellers.  Their  doings  having  become  notorious,  the  satrap 
of  Babylonia  marched  against  them  with  an  army,  intending 
to  surprise  them  on  the  Sabbath,  when  it  was  supposed  that 
they  would  not  fight;  but  his  approach  was  discovered,  it  was 
determined  to  disregard  the  obligation  of  Sabbatical  rest,  and 
the  satrap  was  himself  surprised  and  completely  defeated. 
Artabanus,  having  heard  of  the  disaster,  made  overtures  to  the 
brothers,  and,  after  receiving  a  visit  from  them  at  his  court, 
assigned  to  Asinai,  the  elder  of  the  two,  the  entire  government 
of  the  Babylonian  satrapy.  The  experiment  appeared  at  first 
to  have  completely  succeeded.  Asinai  governed  the  province 
with  pinidence  and  zeal,  and  for  fifteen  years''  no  complaint 
was  made  against  his  administration.  But  at  the  end  of  this 
time  the  lawless  temper,  held  in  restraint  for  so  long,  reasserted 
itself,  not,  indeed,  in  Asinai,  but  in  his  brother.  Anilai  fell  in 
bve  with  the  wife  of  a  Parthian  magnate,  commander  (appar- 
ently) of  the  Parthian  troops  stationed  in  Babylonia,  and,  seeing 
no  other  way  of  obtaining  his  wishes,  made  war  ux)on  the  chief- 
tain and  killed  him.  He  then  married  the  object  of  his  affec- 
tions, and  might  perhai)S  have  been  content;  but  the  Jews 
ondcr  Asinai's  government  remonstrated  against  the  idolatries 
which  the  Parthian  woman  had  introduced  into  a  Jewish 
household,  and  prevailed  on  Asinai  to  require  that  she  should 
be  divorced.  His  compliance  with  their  wishes  proved  fatal  to 
him,  for  the  woman,  fearing  the  consequences,  contrived  to 
poison  Asinai ;  and  the  authority  which  he  had  wielded  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Anilai,  without  (so  far  as  we  hear)  any  fresh 
appointment  from  the  Parthian  monarch.  Amlai  bad,  it  ajh 
pears,  no  instincts  but  those  of  a  freebooter,  and  he  was  no 
sooner  settled  in  the  government  than  he  proceeded  to  indulge 
them  by  attacking  the  territory  of  a  neighboring  satrap,  Mith- 
ridates,  who  was  not  only  a  Parthian  of  high  rank,  but  had 
married  one  of  the  dauc^hters  of  Artabanus.  Mithridates  flew 
to  arms  to  defend  his  province ;  but  Anilai  fell  upon  his  encamp- 
ment in  the  night,  completely  routed  hii^  troops,  and  took 
ilithridates  himself  prisoner.  Having  subjected  him  to  a 
gross  indignity,'*  he  was  nevertheless  afraid  to  put  him  to 
death,  lest  the  Parthian  king  should  avenge  the  slaughter  of 
his  relative  on  the  Jews  of  Babylon.    Mithridates  was  conse- 
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quenlly  released,  and  letuined  to  his  wife,  who  was  00 
sant  at  the  insult  whereto  he  had  hemi  suhjeoted  that  flhe'left 
^hhn  no  peace  till  he  coUeeted  a  second  army  and  resumed  the 
war.  Analai  was  no  ways  daunted*  Quitting  his  strong^bbold 
hi  the  marshes,  he  led  his  troops  a  distance  of  ten  miles  through 
a  hot  and  dry  plain  to  meet  the  enemy,  thus  unnecessarily  ez* 
bausting  them,  and  exposing  them  to  the  attack  of  their  ene- 
mies under  the  most  unfavorable  circumstanoea  He  was  of 
course  defeated  with  loss;  but  he  himself  escaped  and  revenged 
himself  by  carrying  fire  and  sword  over  the  lands  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, who  had  hitherto  Hved  peaceably  under  his  protectionu 
The  Babylonians  sent  to  Nearda  and  demanded  his  surrender; 
but  the  Jews  of  Nearda,  even  if  they  had  had  the  will,  had  no 
power  to  comply.  A  pretence  was  then  made  of  arranging 
matters  by  negotiation;  but  the  Babylonians,  having  in  this 
way  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  position  which  Anilai  and  his 
tiroops  occupied,  fell  upon  them  in  the  ni^t,  when  they  were 
all  either  drunk  or  asleep,  and  at  one  stroke  exterminated  the 
whole  band. 

Thus  far  no  great  calamity  had  occurred.  Two  Jewish  rob- 
ber-chiefis  had  been  elevated  into  the  position  of  Parthian  sa- 
traps; and  the  result  had  been,  first,  fifteen  years  of  peace,  and 
then  a  short  civil  war,  ending  in  the  destruction  of  the  surviv- 
ing chief  and  the  annihilation  of  the  band  of  marauders.  But 
the  lamentable  consequences  of  the  commotion  were  now  to 
show  themselves.  The  native  Babylonians  had  always  looked 
with  disUke  on  the  Jewish  colony,  and  occasions  of  actual 
collision  between  the  two  bodies  had  not  been  wholly  wa  t- 
ing.^*  The  circumstances  of  the  existing  time  seemed  to  fur- 
nish a  good  excuse  for  an  outbreak;  and  scarcely  were  Anilai 
and  his  followers  destroyed,  when  the  Jews  of  Babylon  were 
set  upon  by  their  native  fellow-citizens.  Unable  to  make  an 
effectual  resistance,  they  resolved  to  retire  from  the  place,  and, 
at  the  immense  loss  which  such  a  migration  necessarily  costs, 
they  quitted  Babylon  and  transferred  themselves  in  great  num- 
bers to  Seleucia.  Here  they  lived  quietly  for  five  years  (about 
A.D.  34r^9),  but  in  the  sixth  year  (a.d.  40)  fresh  troubles  broke 
out.  The  renmant  of  the  Jews  at  Babylon  were  cuBsailed,  either 
by  their  old  enemies  or  by  a  pestilence,'"  and  took  refuge  at 
Seleucia  with  their  brethren.  It  happened  that  at  Seleucia 
there  was  a  feud  of  long  standing  between  the  Syrian  popula- 
McfEL  and  the  Greeks.  The  Jews  naturally  joined  the  Ssrriaiis, 
who  were  a  kindred  race^  and  the  two  together  brought  the 
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Greeks  tinder;  whereupon  these  last  contrived  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Syrians^  and  persuaded  them  to  join  in  an  attack  on 
the  late  allies.  Against  the  combined  Greeks  and  Syrians  the 
Jews  were  powerless,  and  in  the  massacre  which  ensued  they 
lost  above  60,000  men.  The  remnant  withdrew  to  Ctesiphon; 
but  even  there  the  malice  of  their  enemies  pursued  them,  and 
the  persecution  was  only  brought  to  an  end  by  their  quitting 
the  metropohtan  cities  altogether,  and  withdrawing  to  the 
provincial  towns  of  which  they  were  the  sole  occupants." 

The  narrative  of  these  events  derives  its  interest,  not  so 
much  from  any  sympathy  that  we  can  feel  with  any  of  the  ac- 
tors in  it  as  from  the  Hght  which  it  throws  upon  the  character 
of  the  Parthian  rule,  and  the  condition  of  the  countries  under 
Parthian  government.  In  the  details  given  we  seem  once 
more  to  trace  a  near  resemblance  between  the  Parthian  system 
and  that  of  the  Turks;  we  seem  to  see  thrown  back  into  the 
mirror  of  the  past  etn  image  of  those  terrible  conflicts  and  dis- 
orders which  have  passed  before  our  own  eyes  in  Syria  and  the 
Lebanon  while  imder  acknowledged  Turkish  sovereignty. 
The  picture  has  the  same  features  of  antipathies  of  race  unsof- 
tened  by  time  and  contact,  of  pei-petual  feud  bursting  out  into 
occasional  conflict,  of  undying  religious  animosities,  of  strange 
combinations,  of  fearful  massacres,  and  of  a  government  look- 
ing tamely  on,  and  allowing  things  for  the  most  part  to  take  their 
course.  We  see  how  utterly  the  Parthian  system  failed  to 
blend  together  or  amalgamate  the  conquered  peoples ;  and  not 
only  so,  but  how  impotent  it  was  even  to  effect  the  first  object 
of  a  government,  the  securing  of  peace  and  tranquillity  within 
its  borders.  If  indeed  it  were  necessary  to  believe  that  the 
picture  brought  before  us  reprefsented  truthfully  the  normal 
condition  of  the  people  and  countries  with  which  it  is  con- 
cerned, we  should  be  forced  to  conclude  that  Pai*thian  govern- 
ment was  merely  another  name  for  anarchy,  and  that  it  was 
only  good  fortune  that  preserved  the  empire  from  falhng  to 
pie(!es  at  this  early  date,  within  two  centuries  of  its  establish- 
ment But  tbere  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  reign  of  Arta- 
banus  III.  represents,  not  the  normal,  but  an  exceptional  state 
of  things— a  state  of  things  which  could  only  arise  in  Parthia 
when  the  powers  of  government  were  relaxed  in  consequence 
of  rebellion  and  civil  war.'*  We  must  remember  that  Arta- 
banus  was  actually  twice  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  that 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign  he  Uved  in  perpetual  fear 
of  revolt  and  insmrection.    It  is  not  improbable  that  the  cul- 
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zninatmg  atrocities  of  the  struggle  above  described  synchro- 
nized with  the  second  expulsion  of  the  Parthian  monarch,*''  and 
are  thus  not  so  much  a  sign  of  the  ordinary  weakness  of  the 
Parthian  rule  as  of  the  terrible  strength  of  the  forces  which 
that  rule  for  the  most  part  kept  under  control. 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  second  expulsion  of  Artabanus  " 
are  not  distinctly  stated,  but  they  were  probably  not  very  differ- 
ent from  those  that  brought  about  the  first.  Artabanus  was 
undoubtedly  a  harsh  ruler;  and  those  who  fell  under  his  dis- 
pleasure, naturally  fearing  his  severity,  and  seeing  no  way  of 
meeting  it  but  by  a  revolution,  were  driven  to  adopt  extreme 
measures.  Something  like  a  general  combination  of  the  nobles 
against  him  seems  to  have  taken  place  about  the  year  a.d.  40; 
and  it  appears  that  he,  on  becoming  aware  of  it,  determined  to 
quit  the  capital  and  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  one  d 
the  tributary  monai*chs.  This  was  Izates,  the  sovereign  of 
Adiaben^,  or  the  tract  between  the  Zab  rivers,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  a  convert  to  Judaism."  On  the  fli^t  of  Artabanus 
to  Izates  it  would  seem  that  the  Megistanes  formally  deposed 
him,  and  elected  in  his  place  a  certain  Kinnam,  or  Kinnamus, 
an  Arsacid  who  had  been  brought  up  by  the  king.  Izates, 
when  ho  intci-f  ered  on  behalf  of  the  deposed  monarch,  was  met 
by  the  objection  that  the  newly-elected  prince  had  rights  which 
could  not  be  set  aside.  The  difficulty  appeared  irsupcrable; 
but  it  was  overcome  by  the  vohmtary  act  of  Kinnamus,  who 
wrote  to  Artabanus  and  offered  to  retire  in  his  favor.  Here- 
upon Artabanus  returned  and  remounted  his  throne,  Kinnamus 
carrying  his  magnanimity  so  far  as  to  strip  the  diadem  from 
his  own  brow  and  replace  it  on  the  head  of  the  old  monarch. 
A  condition  of  the  restoration  was  a  complete  amnesty  for  all 
poUtical  offences,  which  was  not  only  promised  by  Artabanus, 
but  likewise  guaranteed  by  Izates. 

It  was  very  shortly  after  his  second  restoration  to  the 
throne  that  Artabanus  died.  One  further  calamity  must,  how- 
ever, be  noticed  as  having  fallen  within  the  limits  of  his 
reign.  The  great  city  of  Seleucia,  the  second  in  the  Empire, 
shortly  after  it  had  experienced  the  troubles  above  narrated," 
revolted  absolutely  from  the  Parthian  power,  and  declared  it- 
self independent.  No  account  has  recwihed  us  of  the  circum- 
stances which  caused  this  revolt;  but  it  was  indicative  of  a 
feeling  that  Parthia  was  beginning  to  decline,  and  that  the  dis- 
integration of  the  Empire  was  a  thing  that  might  be  expected. 
The  Seleucians  had  at  no  time  been  contented  with  their  position 
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as  Fiaiihian  subjects.  Whether  they  supposed  that  they  could 
stand  alone,  or  whether  they  looked  to  enjoying  imder  Roman 
protection  a  greater  degree  of  independence  than  had  been 
allowed  them  by  the  Parthians,  is  uncertain.  They  revolted, 
however,  in  a.  d.  40,  and  declared  themselves  a  self -governing 
community.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Bomans  lent  them 
any  assistance,  or  broke  for  their  sake  the  peace  established 
with  F^uliiia  in  a.  D.  37.  The  Seleucians  had  to  depend  upon, 
themselves  alone,  and  to  maintain  their  rebellion  by  means  of 
their  own  resources.  No  doubt  Artabanus  proceeded  at  once 
to  attack  them,  but  his  arms  made  no  impression.  They  were 
successful  in  defending  their  independence  during  his  reign, 
and  for  some  time  afterwards,  although  compelled  in  the  end 
to  succumb  and  resume  a  subject  position  under  their  own 
masters.  Artahamis  seems  to  have  died  in  August  or  Septem- 
ber a.d.  42,^  the  year  after  the  death  of  Caligula.  Hiscbeckered 
reign  had  covered  a  space  which  cannot  have  fallen  much 
short  of  thirty  years. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Doubts  as  to  the  successor  of  Artabanus  III,  First  short  reign 
of  Ootcerzes,  He  is  expelled  and  Vardanes  made  king, 
Beign  of  Vardanes,  His  war  with  Izates.  His  Death. 
Second  reign  of  Gotarzes.  His  Contest  with  his  Nephew, 
Meherdates.  His  Death.  Short  and  inglorious  reign  of 
Vbnones  IL 

"Tiirbatse  Parthoram  res.  Inter  ambfguqs,  quls  In  regnum  acclperetur." 

Tacit.  Ann  xL  10. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  immediate  successor 
of  Artabanus.  According  to  Josephus^  ho  left  his  kingdom  to 
his  son,  Bardanes  or  Vardanes,  and  this  prince  entered  without 
diflQculty  and  at  once  upon  the  enjoyment  of  his  sovereignty. 
According  to  Tacitus,'  the  person  who  obtained  the  throne 
directly  upon  the  death  of  Artabanus  was  his  son,  Grotarzes, 
who  was  generally  accepted  for  king,  and  might  have  reipmed 
without  having  his  title  disputed,  had  he  not  given  indications 
of  a  harsh  and  cruel  temper.    Among  other  atrocities  whereof 
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he  was  guilty  was  the  murder  of  his  hrother,  Artabanus,* 
whom  he  put  to  death,  together  with  his  wife  and  son,  appar- 
ently upon  mere  suspicion.  This  hloody  initiation  of  his  reign 
spread  alarm  among  the  nobles,  who  thereupon  determined  to 
exert  their  constitutional  privilege  of  deposing  an  obnoxious 
monarch  and  supplying  his  place  with  a  new  one.  Their 
choice  fell  upon  Vardanes,  brother  of  Gk)tarze8,  who  was  resid- 
ing in  a  distant  province,  350  miles  from  the  Court.  [PL  IL 
Fig.  5.]  Having  entered  into  commimications  with  this  prince, 
they  easily  induced  him  to  quit  his  retirement,  and  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  tyrant.  Vardanes  was  ambitions,  bold  and 
prompt:  he  had  no  sooner  received  the  invitation  of  the  Megis* 
tanes  than  he  set  out,  and,  having  accomplished  his  journey  to 
the  Court  in  the  space  of  two  days,*  found  Gotarzes  wholly 
unprepared  to  offer  resistance.  Thus  Vardanes  became  king 
without  fightmg  a  battle.  Gotarzes  fled,  and  escaped  into  the 
coimtry  of  the  Dahse,  which  lay  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
north  of  the  Parthian  province  of  Hyrcania.  Here  he  was 
allowed  to  reign  for  some  time  unmolested  by  his  brother,  and 
to  form  plans  and  make  preparations  for  the  recovery  of  his 
lost  power. 

The  statements  of  Tacitus  are  so  circumstantial,  and  his 
authority  as  an  historian  is  so  great,  that  we  can  scarcely 
hesitate  to  accept  the  history  as  he  delivers  it,  rather  than  as 
it  is  related  by  the  Jewish  writer.  It  is,  however,  remarkable 
that  the  series  of  Parthian  coins  presents  an  appearance  of 
accordance  rather  with  the  latter  than  the  former,  since  it 
affords  no  trace  of  the  supposed  fii-st  reign  of  Gotarzes  in  a.d. 
42,  while  it  shows  Vardanes  to  liave  held  the  throne  from 
Sept.  A.D.  42  to  at  least  a.d.  46.'  Still  this  does  not  absolutely 
contradict  Tacitus.  It  only  proves  that  the  first  reign  of 
Gotarzes  was  comprised  within  a  few  weeks,  and  that  before 
two  months  had  passed  from  the  death  of  Artabanus,  the 
kingilom  was  established  in  the  hands  of  Vardanes,  That 
prince,  after  the  flight  of  his  brother,  apphed  himself  for  some 
time  to  the  reduction  of  the  Seleucians,"  whose  continued  inde- 
pendence in  the  midst  of  a  Parthian  province  he  regarded  as  a 
disgrace  to  the  Empire.  His  efforts  to  take  the  town  failed, 
however,  of  success.  Bein^  abundantly  provisioned  and 
stnm^ly  fortified,  it  was  well  able  to  stand  a  siepe;  and  the 
hijrh  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  made  them  determined  to  resist 
to  the  uttermost.  While  they  still  held  out,  Vardanes  was 
called  away  to  the  East,  where  his  brother  had  been  gathering 
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strengtb,  and  was  onoe  more  advancing  his  pretenssions.  The 
Hyrcanians,  as  well  as  the  Dahse,  had  embraced  his  cause,  and 
Parthia  was  threatened  with  dismemberment.  Vardanto,  hav- 
ing collected  his  troops,  occupied  a  position  in  the  plain  region 
of  Bactria,^  and  there  prepared  to  give  battle  to  his  brother, 
who  was  likewise  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army.  Before, 
however,  an  engagement  took  place,  Gotarzes  discovered  that 
there  was  a  design  cunong  the  nobles  on  either  side  to  rid  them- 
selves of  both  the  brothers,  and  to  set  up  a  wholly  new  king. 
Apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  he  communicated  his  dis- 
covery to  Vardanes;  and  the  result  was  that  the  two  brothers 
made  up  their  differences  and  agreed  upon  terms  of  peace. 
Grotarzes  yielded  his  claim  to  the  crown,  and  was  assigned  a 
residence  in  Hyrcania,  which  was,  probably,  made  over  to  his 
government.  Vardanes  then  returned  to  the  west,  and,  resum- 
ing the  siege  of  Seleuda,  compelled  the  rebel  city  to  a  sur- 
render in  the  seventh  year  after  it  had  revolted  (a.d.  46.)" 

Successful  thus  far,  and  regarding  his  quarrel  with  his 
brother  as  finally  arranged,  Vardanes  proceeded  to  contem- 
plate a  military  expedition  of  the  highest  importance.  The 
time,  he  thought,  was  favorable  for  reviving  the  Parthian 
claim  to  Armenia,  •  and  disputing  once  more  with  Rome  the 
possession  of  a  paramount  influence  over  that  country.  The 
Roman  government  of  the  dependency,  since  Artabanus  for- 
mally relinquished  it  to  them,  had  been  far  from  proving 
satisfactory.  Mithridates,  their  proteg6,  *"  had  displeased  them, 
and  had  been  sim:mioned  to  Rome  by  Caligula,  ^^  who  kept  him 
there  a  prisoner  until  his  death.*'  Armenia,  left  without  a 
king,  had  asserted  her  independence;  and  when,  after  an 
absence  of  several  years,  Mithridateg  was  authoiized  by 
Claudius  to  return  to  his  kingdom,  the  natives  resisted  him  in 
arms,  and  were  only  brought  imder  his  rule  by  the  combined 
help  of  the  Romans  and  the  Iberians.  Forced  upon  a  reluctant 
people  by  foreign  arms,  Mithridates  felt  himself  insecure,  and 
this  feehng  made  him  rule  his  subjects  with  imprudent 
severity.**  Under  these  circumstances  it  seemed  to  Vai'danes 
that  it  would  not  be  very  diflSicult  to  recover  Armenia,  and 
thus  gain  a  signal  triumph  over  the  Romans. 

But  to  engage  in  so  great  a  matter  with  a  good  prospect  of 
success  it  was  necessary  that  the  war  should  be  approved, 
not  only  by  himsself ,  but  by  his  principal  feudatories.  **  The 
most  important  of  these  was  now  Izates,  king  of  Adiab^n^  and 
Gordydn^  *'  who  in  the  last  reign  had  restored  Artabanus  to 
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his  lost  throne.^*  Yardanes,  before  committing  himself  by  any 
overt  act,  appears  to  have  taken  this  prince  into  his  coimsels, 
and  to  have  requested  his  opinion  on  affronting  the  Romans  by 
an  interference  with  Armenian  affairs.  Izates  strenuously 
opposed  the  project.  He  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter, 
since  he  had  sent  five  of  his  boys  to  Bome,  to  receive  there  a 
poUte  education,  and  he  had  also  a  profound  respect  for  the 
Boman  power  and  mihtary  system.  He  endeavored,  both  by 
persuasion  and  reasoning,  to  induce  Vardanes  to  abandon  his 
design.  His  arguments  may  have  been  cogent,  but  they  were 
not  thought  by  Vardanes  to  have  much  force,  and  the  result  of 
the  conference  was  that  the  Great  King  declared  war  against 
his  feudatory." 

The  war  had,  apparently,  but  just  begun,  when  fresh  trou- 
bles broke  out  in  the  north-east.  Grotarzes  had  never  ceased  to 
regret  his  renunciation  of  his  claims,  and  was  now,  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Parthian  nobihty,  prepared  to  came  forward 
again  and  contest  the  kingdom  with  his  brother.  Vardanes 
had  to  rclin(iuish  his  attempt  to  coerce  Izates,  and  to  hasten  to 
Hyrcania  in  order  to  engage  the  troops  which  Got^nrzes  liad  col- 
lected in  tliat  distant  region.  These  he  met  and  defeated  more 
than  once  in  tlie  country  between  tlie  Caspian  and  Herat;'* 
but  the  success  of  his  military  oj^erations  failed  to  strenp^hen 
his  hold  ujKDn  the  affections  of  his  subjects.  Like  the  gener- 
ality of  the  Parthian  princes,  he  showed  himself  harsh  and 
cruel  in  the  hour  of  victory,  and  in  conquering  an  opposition 
roused  an  opposition  that  was  fiercer  and  more  formidable. 
A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  shortly  after  his  return 
from  Hyrcania,  and  he  was  assassinated  while  indulging  in 
the  national  amusement  of  the  chase. '" 

The  murder  of  Vaixianes  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
restoration  of  Gotarzes  to  the  throne.  There  may  have  been 
some  who  doubted  his  fitness  for  the  regal  office,'"  and  inclined 
to  keep  the  throne  vacant  till  they  could  send  to  Home  and  ob- 
tain from  thence  one  of  the  younger  and  more  civilized  Par- 
thian princes.  But  we  may  be  sure  that  the  general  desii-e  was 
not  for  a  Bomanized  sovemgn,  but  for  a  truly  national  king, 
one  bom  and  bred  in  the  country.  Gotarzes  was  proclaimed 
by  common  consent,  and  without  any  interval,  after  the  death 
of  Vardanes,  and  ascended  the  Parthian  throne  before  the  end 
of  the  year  a.d.  46.^'  It  is  not  likely  that  his  rule  would  have 
been  resisted  had  he  conducted  himself  well;  but  the  cruelty 
of  his  temper,  which  had  already  once  cost  him  his  crown, 
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again  displayed  itself  after  his  restoration,  and  to  this  defect 
was  added  a  slothful  indulgence  yet  more  distasteful  to  his 
subjects.-'  Some  military  expeditions  which  he  undertook, 
moreover,  failed  of  success,  and  the  crime  of  defeat  caused  the 
cup  of  his  offences  to  brim  over.  The  discontented  x)ortio4  of 
his  people,  who  were  a  strong  party,  sent  envoys  to  the  Roman 
Eniperor,  Claudius  (a.d.  49),  and  begged  that  he  would  surren- 
der to  them  Meherdates,  the  grandson  of  Phraates  IV.  and  son 
of  Vonones,  who  still  remained  at  Home  in  a  position  between 
that  of  a  guest  and  a  hostage.  **They  were  not  ignorant," 
they  said,  **  of  the  treaty  which  boimd  the  Eomans  to  Parthia, 
nor  did  they  ask  Claudius  to  infringe  it.  Their  desire  was  not 
to  throw  off  the  authority  of  the  ArsacidsB,  but  only  to  ex- 
change one  Arsacid  for  another.  The  rule  of  Gotarzes  had  be* 
came  intolerable,  alike  to  the  nobility  and  the  common  people. 
Ho  had  murdered  all  his  male  relatives,  or  at  least  all  that 
were  within  his  reach— first  his  brothers,  then  his  near  kins* 
men,  finally  even  those  whose  relationship  was  remote ;  nor 
had  he  stopped  there;  he  had  proceeded  to  put  to  death  their 
young  children  and  their  pregnant  wives.  Ho  was  sluggish  in 
his  habits,  unfortunate  in  his  wars,  and  had  betaken  himself 
to  cruelty,  that  men  might  not  despise  him  for  his  want  of 
manliness.  The  friendship  between  Rome  and  Parthia  was  a 
public  matter;  it  bound  the  Romans  to  help  the  nation  allied 
to  them— a  nation  which,  though  equal  to  them  in  strength, 
was  content  on  account  of  its  respect  for  Rome  to  yield  her 
precedence.  Parthian  princes  were  allowed  to  be  hostages  in 
foreign  lands  for  the  very  reason  that  then  it  was  always  possi- 
ble, if  their  own  monarch  displeased  them,  for  the  people  to 
obtain  a  king  from  abroad,  brought  up  under  milder  in- 
fluences." " 

Tliis  harangue  was  made  before  the  Emperor  Claudius  and 
the  assembled  Senate,  Meherdates  himself  being  also  present. 
CLiudius  responded  to  it  favorably.  **He  would  follow  the 
example  of  the  Divine  Axigustus,  and  allow  the  Parthians  to 
take  from  Rome  the  monarch  whom  they  requested.  That 
prince,  bred  up  in  the  city,  had  always  been  remarkable  for 
his  moderation.  He  would  (it  was  to  be  hoped)  regard  himself 
in  his  new  x>o6ition,  not  as  a  master  of  slaves,  but  as  a  ruler  of 
citizens.  He  would  find  that  clemency  and  justice  were  the 
more  appreciated  by  a  barbarous  nation,  the  less  they  had  had 
exx)erience  of  then^  Meherdates  might  accompany  the  Par- 
thian envoys;  and  a  Roman  of  rank,  Caius  Cassius,  the  prefect 
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of  Syria,  should  be  instructed  to  xeoefve  l^hem  on  fheir  animal 
in  Asia,  and  to  see  them  safely  across  the  Euphratea'"* 

The  young  prince  accordingly  set  out,  and  reached  the  city 
of  Zeugma  in  safety,  fiere  he  was  johied,  not  only  by  a 
number  of  the  Parthian  nobles,  but  also  by  the  reigning  kinic 
of  Osrhoen6,  who  bore  the  iisual  name  of  Abgarus.**  The 
Parthians  were  anxious  that  he  should  ad-vnnce  at  his  best 
qpeed  and  by  the  shortest  route  on  Otedphon,  and  the  l^^mi^p 
governor,  Oassius,  strongly  advised  the  same  course;  but 
Meherdi&tes  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Osrho^6  monarch, 
who  is  thought  by  Tacitus  to  have  been  a  folse  friend,  and  to 
have  determined  from  the  first  to  do  his  best  for  Gotaraea 
Abgarus  induced  Meherdates  to  proceed  from  Zeugma  to  his 
own  capital,  Edessa,  and  there  detained  him  for  several  days 
by  means  of  a  series  of  festivities.  He  then  persuaded  him, 
though  the  winter  was  approaching,  to  enter  Armenia,  and  to 
proceed  against  his  antagonist  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the 
Upper  Tigris,  instead  of  the  more  direct  one  through  Meso- 
potamia. In  this  way  much  valuable  time  was  lost.  The 
rough  mountain-routes  and  snows  of  Armenia  harassed  and 
&tigued  the  pretender^s  troops,  while  Qotarzes  was  given  an 
interval  during  which  to  collect  a  tolerably  laige  body  of 
soldiers.  Still,  the  delay  was  not  very  great.  Meherdates 
marched  probably  by  Diarbekr,  Til,  and  Jezireh,  or  in  other 
words,  followed  the  course  of  the  Tigris,  which  he  crossed  in 
the  neigborhood  of  Mosul,  after  taking  the  small  town  which 
represented  the  ancient  Nineveh.  His  line  of  march  had  now 
brought  him  into  Adiab^n^;  and  it  seemed  a  good  omen  for 
the  success  of  his  cause  that  Izates,  the  powerful  monarch  of 
that  tract,  declared  in  his  favor,  and  brought  a  body  of  troops 
to  his  assistance."  Qotarzes  was  in  the  neighborhood,  but 
was  distrustful  of  his  strength,  and  desirous  of  coUecthig  a 
larger  force  before  committing  himself  to  the  hazard  of  an  en- 
gagement. He  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  with  the  river 
Corma  in  his  front,'*  and,  remaining  on  the  defensive,  ocmr 
tented  himself  with  trying  by  his  emissaries  the  fidelity  of  his 
rival's  troops  and  allies.  The  plan  succeeded.  After  a  little 
time,  the  army  of  Meherdates  began  to  melt  away.  Izatee  of 
AdiabSn6  and  Abgarus  of  Edessa  drew  off  their  contingentSt 
and  left  the  pretender  to  depend  wholly  on  his  Parthian  sup- 
porters. Even  their  fidelity  was  doubtful,  and  might  have 
given  way  on  further  trial;  Meherdates  therefore  reeoWed, 
before  being  wholly  deserted,  to  try  the  chance  of  a  battla. 
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His  adversary  was  now  as  willing  to  engage  as  himself,  since 
he  felt  that  he  was  no  longer  outnumbered.  The  rivals  met, 
and  a  fierce  and  bloody  action  was  fought  between  the  two 
armies,  no  important  advantage  being  for  a  long  time  gained 
by  either.  At  length  Carrhenes,  the  chief  general  on  the  side 
of  Meherdates,  having  routed  the  troops  opposed  to  him  and 
pursued  them  too  hotly,  was  intercepted  by  the  enemy  on  his 
return  and  either  killed  or  made  piisoner.  This  event  proved 
decisive.  The  loss  of  their  leader  caused  the  army  of  Meher- 
dates to  fly;  and  he  himself,  being  induced  to  intrust  his 
safety  to  a  certain  Parrhaces,  a  dependent  of  his  father's,  was 
betrayed  by  this  miscreant,  loaded  with  chains,  and  given  up 
to  his  rival.  Qotarzes  now  proved  less  unmerciful  than  might 
have  been  exi)ected  from  his  general  character.  Instead  of 
punishing  Meherdates  with  death,  he  thought  it  sufficient  to 
insult  him  with  the  names  of  *'  foreigner"  and  **  Roman,"  and 
to  render  it  impossible  that  he  should  be  again  put  forward  as 
monarch  by  subjecting  him  to  mutilation."  The  Roman 
historian  supposes  that  this  was  done  to  cast  a  slur  upon 
Rome;'*  but  it  was  a  natural  measure  of  precaution  under  the 
circiunstances,  and  had  probabl}'  no  more  recondite  motive 
than  compassion  for  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  pre- 
tender. 

Grotarzes,  having  triumphed  over  his  rival,  appears  to  have 
resolved  on  commemorating  his  victory  in  a  novel  manner. 
Instead  of  striking  a  new  coin,  like  Vonones,"  he  determined 
to  place  his  achievement  on  record  by  making  it  the  subject 
of  a  rock-tablet,  which  he  caused  to  be  engraved  on  the  saci-ed 
mountain  of  Baghistan,  adorned  ali-eady  with  sculptures  and 
inscriptions  by  the  greatest  of  the  Achsemenian  monarchs. 
The  tes-relief  and  its  inscription  have  been  much  damaged, 
both  by  the  waste  of  ages  and  the  rude  hand  of  man;  but 
enough  remains  to  show  that  the  conqueror  was  represented 
as  pursuing  his  enemies  in  the  field,  on  horseback,  while  a 
winged  Victory,  fiying  in  the  air,  was  on  the  point  of  placing 
a  diadem  on  his  head.*"  In  the  Greek  legend  which  accom- 
panied the  sculpture  he  was  termed  ** Satrap  of  Satraps''— an 
equivalent  of  the  ordinary  title  "  King  of  Kings";  and  liis  con- 
quered rival  was  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Mithrates,  a  cor- 
rupt form  of  the  more  common  or  Mitliridates  or  Meherdates.'* 

Very  shortly  after  his  victorj"  Gotarzes  died.  His  lai5t  year 
seems  to  have  been  a.d.  51.'^  According  to  Tacitus,  he  died  a 
natural  death,  from  the  effects  of  disease;*^  but,  accordin^j  to 
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Josephus,  he  was  the  victim  of  a  conBpiraoy.**  The  authority 
of  Tacitus,  here  as  elsewhere  generally,  is  to  be  preiterred;  and 
we  may  regard  Grotarzes  as  ending  peacefidly  his  unquiet 
reign,  which  had  begun  in  ▲.d.  42,  immediately  after  the  death 
of  his  father,  had  been  interrupted  for  four  years — ^from  a.d. 
42  to  ▲.D.  46— and  had  then  been  renewed  and  lasted  from  a.d. 
46  to  A.D.  5L  Gotarzes  was  not  a  prince  of  any  remarkable 
talents,  or  of  a  character  differing  in  any  important  respects 
from  the  ordinary  Parthian  type.  He  was  perhaps  even  more 
cruel  than  the  bulk  of  the  Arsacidse,  though  his  treatment  of 
Meherdates  showed  that  he  could  be  lenient  upon  occasion. 
H^  was  more  prudent  than  daring,  more  potitic  than  brave, 
more  bent  on  maintaining  his  own  position  than  on  advancing 
the  power  or  dignity  of  his  country.  Parthia  owed  little  ex 
nothing  to  him.  The  internal  organization  of  the  country 
xnust  have  suffered  from  his  long  wars  with  his  brother  and 
his  nephew ;  its  external  reputation  was  not  increased  by  one 
whose  foreign  expeditions  were  uniformly  unfortunate. 

The  successor  of  Gotarzes  was  a  certain  Yonones.  His  rela- 
tionship to  previous  monarchs  is  doubtful— and  may  be  sus- 
pected to  have  been  remote."  Gotarzes  had  murdered  or 
mutilated  all  the  Arsacidse  on  whom  he  could  lay  his  hands; 
and  the  Parthians  had  to  send  to  Media"  upon  his  disease  in 
order  to  obtain  a  sovereign  of  the  required  blood.  The  coins 
of  Vonones  H.  are  scarce,  and  have  a  peculiar  rudeness.  The 
only  date"  found  upon  them  is  one  equivalent  to  a.d,  51-52; 
and  it  would  seem  that  his  entire  reign  was  comprised  within 
the  space  of  a  few  months.  Tacitus  tells  us  that  his  rule  was 
brief  and  inglorious,  marked  by  no  important  events,  either 
prosperous  or  adverse.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Vok^ 
gases  I.,  who  appears  to  have  ascended  the  throne  before  the 
year  a.d.  51  had  expired.'* 
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**  Genti  Parthorum  Vologeses  Imperitabat,  matema  orlgine  ex  pelUce  Qneca.** 

Tac  Ann.  xii.  44. 

VoNONES  the  Second  left  behind  him  three  sons,  Yolagafies, 
Tiridates,  and  Paconis.  It  is  doubtful  which  of  them  was  the 
eldest,  but,  on  the  whole,  most  probable  that  that  position  be- 
longed to  Pacorus.  We  are  told  that  Volagases  obtained  the 
crown  by  his  brothers'  yielding  up  their  claim  to  him,*  from 
which  we  must  draw  the  conclusion  that  both  of  them  were 
his  elders.  These  circumstances  of  his  accession  will  account 
for  much  of  his  subsequent  conduct.  It  happened  that  he  was 
able  at  once  to  bestow  a  principality  upon  Pacorus,*  to  whom 
he  felt  specially  indebted ;  but  in  order  adequately  to  reward 
his  other  benefactor,  he  found  it  necessary  to  conquer  a  prov- 
ince and  then  make  its  government  over  to  him.  Hence  his 
frequent  attacks  upon  Armenia,  and  his  numerous  wars  with 
Rome  for  its  possession,  which  led  ultimately  to  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  Armenian  throne 
was  secured  to  Tiridates. 

The  circmnstances  under  which  Volagases  made  his  first 
attack  upon  Armenia  were  the  following.  Pharasmanes  of 
Iberia,*  whose  brother,  Mithridates,  tlie  Romans  had  (in  a.d. 
47)  replaced  upon  the  Armenian  throne,  had  a  son  named 
Rhadamistus,  whose  lust  of  power  was  so  great  that  to  pre- 
vent his  making  an  attempt  on  his  own  crown  Pharasmanes 
found  it  necessary  to  divert  his  thoughts  to  another  quarter.* 
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Armenia,  he  suggested,  lay  near,  and  was  a  prize  worth  win- 
ning; Rhadaniistus  had  only  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people,  and  then  craftily  remove  his  uncle,  and  he  would 
probably  step  with  oa.se  into  the  vacant  place.  The  eon  took 
the  advice  of  his  father,  and  in  a  little  time  succeeded  in  get- 
ting Mitliridates  into  his  power,  when  he  ruthlessly  put  him 
to  death,  together  with  his  wife  and  children.*  Bhadamistus 
then,  supported  by  his  father,  obtained  the  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, and  became  king.  It  was  known,  however,  that  a  con- 
siderable niunber  of  the  Armenians  were  adverse  to  a  rule 
which  had  been  brought  about  by  treachery  and  murder;  and 
it  was  suspected  that,  if  an  attack  were  made  upon  him,  ho 
would  not  be  supported  with  much  zeal  by  his  subjects.  This 
was  the  condition  of  things  when  Volagases  ascended  the  Par- 
thian throne,  and  found  himself  in  want  of  a  principality  with 
which  he  might  reward  the  sei-^ices  of  Tiridates,  his  brother. 
It  at  once  occurred  to  him  that  a  happy  chance  presented  him 
with  an  excellent  opportunity  of  acquiring  Armenia,  and  he 
accordingly  proceeded,  in  the  very  year  of  his  accession,  to 
make  an  expedition  against  it."  At  first  he  carried  all  before 
him.  The  Ibciiaii  supporters  of  Rhadamistus  fled  without 
risking  a  battle;  his  Armenian  subjects  resisted  weakly;  Ar- 
taxata  and  Tigranocerta  opened  their  gates;  and  the  coimtry 
generally  submitted.  Tiridates  enjoyed  his  kingdom  for  a  few 
months ;  but  a  terrible  pestilence,  brought  about  by  a  severe 
winter  and  a  want  of  proper  provisions,  decimated  the  Par- 
thian force  left  in  garrison;  and  Volagases  found  himself 
obliged,  after  a  short  occupation,  to  relinquish  his  conquest. 
Bhadamistus  returned,  and,  although  the  Armenians  opposed 
him  in  arms,  contrived  to  re-establish  himself.  The  Parthians 
did  not  renew  their  efforts,  and  for  three  years— fix)m  a.d.  51 
to  A.D.  54— -Rhadamistus  was  left  iu  quiet  possession  of  the 
Armenian  kingdom.' 

It  appears  to  have  been  in  this  interval  that  the  arms  of 
Volagases  were  directed  against  one  of  his  great  feudatories, 
Izates.  As  in  Euroi>e  during  the  prevalence  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, so  under  the  Piu'thian  government,  it  was  always  possible 
that  the  sovereign  might  be  forced  to  contend  with  one  of  the 
piinces  who  owed  him  fealty.  Volagases  seems  to  have 
thought  that  the  position  of  the  Adiabenian  monarch  was  be- 
coming too  independent,  and  that  it  wa.s  necessaiy  to  recall 
him,  by  a  sharp  mandate,  to  his  proper  position  of  subordinate 
and  tributary.    Accordingly,  he  sent  Mm  a  demand  that  he 
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should  surrender  the  special  privileges  which  had  heen  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Artabanus  III./  and  resume  the  ordinary 
status  of  a  Parthian  feudatory.  Izates,  who  feared  that  if  he 
yielded  he  would  find  that  this  demand  was  only  a  prelude  to 
others  more  intolerable,  I'ephed  by  a  positive  refusal,  and  im- 
mediately prepared  to  resist  an  invasion.  He  sent  his  wives 
and  children  to  the  strongest  fortress  within  his  dominions,  col- 
lected all  the  grain  that  his  subjects  possessed  into  foi-tified 
places,  and  laid  waste  the  whole  of  the  open  country,  so  that 
it  should  afford  no  sustenance  to  (m  invading  army.  He  then 
took  up  a  position  on  the  lower  Zab,  or  Capiius,  and  stood 
prepared  to  resist  an  attack  upon  his  territoi'y.  Volagases 
advanced  to  the  opx>osite  bank  of  the  river,  and  was  preparing 
to  invade  AdiabSne,  when  news  reached  him  of  an  important 
attack  upon  his  eastern  provinces.  A  horde  of  barbariims, 
consisting  of  DahsB  and  other  Scythians,  had  poiu^  mto  Par- 
thia  Proper,  knowing  that  he  was  engaged  elsewhere,  and 
threatened  to  carry  fire  and  sword  through  the  entire  piov- 
ince.  The  Parthian  monarch  considered  that  it  was  his  tii-st 
duty  to  meet  these  aggressors ;  and  leaving  Izates  unchastised, 
he  marcbed  away  to  the  north-east  to  repel  the  external 
enemy.* 

Volagases,  after  defeating  this  foe,  would  no  doubt  have  re- 
turned to  AdiabSn6,  and  resumed  the  war  with  Izates,  but  in 
his  absence  that  prince  died.'°  Monobazus,  his  brother,  who 
inherited  his  crown,  could  have  no  claim  to  the  privileges 
which  had  been  conferred  for  personal  services  upon  Izates; 
and  consequently  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  war  to  be  re- 
newed. The  bones  of  Izates  were  conveyed  to  the  holy  soil  of 
Palestine  and  buried  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  Monobazus 
was  accepted  by  Volagases  as  his  brother's  successor  without 
any  apparent  reluctance,  and  proved  a  faithful  tributaiy,  on 
whom  his  suzerain  could  place  complete  dependence. 

The  quarrel  with  Izates,  and  the  war  with  the  Dahse  and 
Sacae,  may  have  occupied  the  years  a.d.  52  and  53.  At  any 
rate  it  was  not  till  a.d.  54,  his  fom-th  year,  that  Volagases  re- 
sumed his  designs  against  Armenia.'^  Hhadamistus,  though 
he  had  more  than  once  had  to  fly  the  coimtry,  was  found  in 
possession  as  king,  and  for  some  time  he  opposed  the  progress 
of  the  Parthian  arms;  but,  before  the  year  was  out,  despairuig 
of  success,  he  again  fled,  and  left  Volagases  to  arrange  the  af- 
fairs of  Armenia  at  his  pleasure.  Tiridates  was  at  once  estab- 
lished as  king,  and  Armenia  brought  into  the  position  of  a 
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regular  Parthian  dependency.  The  daims  of  Rome  were  ig- 
nored. Volagases  was  pi'obably  aware  that  the  Imperial  throne 
was  occupied  by  a  mere  youth,  not  eighteen  years  old,  one 
destitute  of  all  warlike  tastes,  a  lover  of  music  and  of  the  arts, 
who  might  be  expected  to  submit  to  the  loss  of  a  remote  prov- 
ince without  much  difficulty.  He  therefore  acted  as  if  Borne 
had  no  rights  in  this  part  of  Asia,  established  his  brother  at 
Artaxata,  and  did  not  so  much  as  send  an  embassy  to  Nero  to 
excuse  or  explain  his  acts.  These  proceedings  caused  much 
mieasiness  in  Ita^y.  If  Nero  himself  cannot  be  r^arded  as 
likely  to  have  felt  very  keenly  the  blow  struck  at  the  prestige 
of  the  Empire,  yet  there  were  those  among  his  advisers  who 
could  well  understand  and  appreciate  the  situation.  The 
ministers  of  the  young  prince  resolved  that  efforts  on  th© 
largest  scale  should  be  made.  Orders  were  at  once  issued  foi* 
recruiting  the  Oriental  legions,  and  moving  them  nearer  to 
Armenia;  preparations  were  set  on  foot  for  bridging  the  Eu- 
phrates'; Antiochus  of  Commagen<^,  and  Herod  Agrippa  IL, 
were  required  to  collect  troops  and  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  invade  Parthia;  the  Roman  provinces  bordering  upon  Ar- 
menia were  placed  imder  new  governors:*'  above  all,  Corbulo, 
regarded  as  the  best  gcneiTil  of  the  time,  was  summoned  from 
Gtermany,  and  assigned  the  provinces  of  Cappadocia  and  Gala- 
tia,  together  with  the  general  superintendence  of  the  war  '*  for 
retaining  possession  of  Armenia."  "  At  the  same  time  instinic- 
tions  were  sent  out  to  Ummidius,  proconsul  of  Syria,  requiring 
him  to  co-operate  with  Cbrbulo ;  and  aiTangements  were  made 
to  obviate  the  clashing  of  authority  which  was  to  be  feared  be- 
tween two  equal  commanders.  In  the  spring  of  a.d.  55  the 
Roman  armies  were  ready  to  take  the  field,  and  a  struggle 
seemed  impending  which  would  recall  the  times  of  Antony  and 
Phraates. 

But,  at  the  moment  when  expectation  was  at  its  height,  and 
the  clang  of  arms  appeared  about  to  resound  tliroughout 
Western  Asia,  suddenly  a  dispoRition  for  peace  manifested  it- 
self. Both  Corbulo  and  Ummidius  sent  embassies  to  Volagases, 
exhorting  him  to  make  concessions,  and  apparently  giving  him 
to  understand  that  something  less  was  required  of  him  than 
the  restoration  of  Armenia  to  the  Romans.  '*  Volagases  listened 
favorably  to  the  overtures,  and  agreed  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  Roman  commandere  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
royal  family  as  hostages.  At  the  same  time  he  withdrew  hin 
troops  from  Armenia;'^  which  the  Romans,  however,  did  not 
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occupy,  and  which  continued,  as  it  would  seem,  to  be  governed 
by  Tiridates.  The  motive  of  the  Parthian  kin^  in  acting  as  be 
did  is  obvioua  A  revolt  against  bis  authority  had  broken  out 
in  Parthia,  headed  by  his  son,  Vardanes;  and,  until  this  inter- 
nal trouble  should  be  suppressed,  he  could  not  engage  with  ad- 
vantage in  a  foreign  war.'"  [PL  III.  Fig.  1.]  The  reesona 
which  actuated  the  Boman  generals  are  far  more  obscure.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  their  omission  to  press  ux)on  Volagases 
in  his  difficulties,  or  their  readiness  to  accept  the  persons  of  a 
few  hostages,  however  high  their  rank,  as  an  equivalent  for  the 
"Rnm^n  claim  to  a  province.  Perhaps  the  jealousy  which  sub- 
sequently showed  itself  in  regard  to  the  custody  of  the 
hostageB"  may  have  previously  existed  between  the  two  com- 
manders, and  they  may  have  each  consented  to  a  peace  disad- 
vantageous to  12ome  through  fear  of  the  other's  obtaining  the 
chief  laurels  if  war  were  entered  on. 

The  struggle  for  power  between  Volagases  and  his  son  Var- 
danes seems  to  have  lasted  for  three  years'^— from  a.d.  55  to 
A.D.  58.    Its  details  are  unknown  to  us;  but  Volagases  must 
have  been  successful;  and  we  may  assume  that  the  pretender, 
of  whomi  we  hear  no  more,  was  put  to  death.    No  sooner  was 
the  contest  terminated  than  Volagases,  feeling  tliat  he  was  now 
free  to  act,  took  a  high  tone  in  his  conunuiiications  with  Cor- 
bulo  and  Ummidius,  and  declai*ed  that  not  only  must  his 
brother,  Tiridates,  be  left  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  Ar- 
menia, but  it  muKt  be  distinctly  imderstood  that  he  held  it  as  a 
Parthian,  and  not  as  a  Roman,  feudatory.  '^    At  the  same  time 
Tiridates  began  to  exercise  his  authority  over  the  Armenians 
with  severity,  and  especially  to  persecute  thoso  whom  he  sus- 
pected of  inclining  towards  the  Romans.'"    Corbiilo  appears  to 
have  felt  that  it  was  ncceesary  to  atone  for  his  three  years  of 
inaction  by  at  length  prosecuting  the  war  in  earnest    He 
tautened  the  discipline  of  the  legions,  while  he  recruited  them 
W  their  full  strength, '' made  fresh  friends  among  the  hardy 
races  of  the  neighborhood,"-  renewed  the  Roman  alliance  with 
Pharasmanes  of  Iberia,  urged  .Antic  kIius  of  Commapene  to 
does  the  Armenian  frontier,  and  taking  the  field  himself, 
carried  fire  and  sword  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Annenian 
territory.    Volagases  sent  a  contingent  of  trooy>s  to  the  assist- 
9006  of  his  feudatory,  but  was  unable  to  proceed  to  his  relief  in 
person,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  a  revolt  in  Hyreania," 
^hich  broke  out,  fortunately  for  the  Romans,  in  the  very  year 
^  the  rebellion  of  Vardanes  was  suppreijsed.    Under  these 
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circtimstanoes  it  is  not  Biirprising  that  Tiridates  had  recourse  to ' 
treachery,'*  or  that  on  his  treachery  failing  he  continually  lost 
ground,  and  was  at  last  compelled  to  evacuate  the  country  and 
yield  the  possession  of  it  to  the  Romans.  It  is  more  remarka- 
hie  that  he  prolonged  his  resistance  into  the  third  year  than 
that  he  was  unable  to  continue  the  struggle  to  a  later  date.  He 
lost  his  capital,  Artax&ta,  in  a.d.  58,  and  Tigranooerta,  the 
second  city  of  Armenia,  in  a.d.  60.  After  this  he  made  one 
ftirther  effort  from  the  side  of  Media,'*  hut  the  attempt  was  un- 
availing; and  on  suffering  a  fresh  defeat  he  withdrew  alto- 
gether from  the  struggle,  whereujwn  Armenia  reverted  to  the 
Romans.  Tliey  entrusted  the  government  to  a  certain  Tigranes, 
a  grandson  of  Archelaiis,  king  of  Cappadccia,  but  at  the  same 
time  greatly  diminished  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  by  granting 
portions  of  it  to  neighboring  princes.  Pharasmanes  of  Iberia, 
Polemo  of  Pontus,  Aristobulus  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,  and  An- 
tiochus  of  Commag§n6,  received  an  augmentation  of  their  terri- 
tories at  the  expense  of  the  rebel  state,  which  had  shown  itself 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  blessings  of  Roman  rule  and  had 
manifested  a  decided  preference  for  the  Parthians." 

But  the  fate  of  Armenia,  and  the  position  which  she  was  to 
hold  in  respect  of  the  two  great  rivals,  Rome  and  Parthia,  were 
not  yet  decided.  Hitherto  Volagases,  engaged  in  a  contest 
with  the  H>Tcanian8  and  with  other  neighboring  nations, 
whereto  the  flames  of  war  had  spread,"  had  foimd  himself 
tmable  to  take  any  personal  pait  in  the  struggle  in  which  his 
brother  and  vassal  had  been  engaged  in  the  west.  Now  mat- 
ters in  Hyrcania  admitted  of  arrangment,  and  he  was  at  lib- 
erty to  give  his  main  attention  to  Armenian  affairs.  His  pres- 
ence in  the  West  had  become  absolutely  necessary.  Not  only 
was  Armenia  lost  to  him,  but  it  had  been  made  a  centre  from 
which  his  other  provinces  in  this  quarter  might  be  attacked 
and  harassed.  Tip:ranes,  proud  of  his  newly-won  crown,  and 
anxious  to  show  himself  worthy  of  it,  made  constant  incmnsions 
into  Adiaben^,  ravaging  and  harrying  the  fertile  country  far 
and  wide.''**  Monobazus,  unable  to  resist  him  in  the  field,  was 
beginning  to  contemplate  the  transfer  of  his  allegiance  to  Rome, 
as  the  only  means  of  escaping  from  the  evils  of  a  perpetual 
border  war.*"  Tiridates,  discontented  with  the  position 
whereto  he  found  himself  reduced,  and  angry  that  his  brother 
had  not  given  him  more  effective  support,  was  loud  in  his  com- 
plaints, and  openly  taxed  Volagases  with  an  inertness  that 
bordered  on  cowardice.  '**    Public  opinion  was  inclined  to  accept 
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and  approve  the  charge;  and  in  Parthia  public  opinion  could 
not  be  safely  contemned.  Yolagases  found  it  necessary  to  win 
back  his  subjects'  good-will  by  calling  a  council  of  the  nobility, 
and  making  them  a  formal  address:'^  **Parthians,"  ho  said, 
**  when  I  obtained  the  first  place  among  you  by  my  brothers 
ceding  their  claims,  I  endeavored  to  substitute  for  the  old  sys- 
tem of  fraternal  hatred  and  contention  a  new  one  of  domestic 
affection  and  agreement;  my  brother  Pacorus  received  Media 
from  my  hands  at  once;  Tiridates.  whom  you  see  now  before 
you,  I  inducted  shortly  afterwards  into  the  sovereignty  of 
Armenia,  a  dignity  reckoned  the  third  in  the  Pai*thian  king- 
dom. Thus  I  put  my  family  matters  on  a  peaceful  and  satisfac- 
tory footing.  But  these  arrangements  are  now  distm'bed  by  the 
Romans,  who  have  never  hitherto  broken  their  treaties  with 
us  to  their  profit,  and  who  will  now  find  that  they  have  done 
80  to  their  ruin.  I  will  not  deny  that  hitherto  I  have  preferred 
to  maintain  my  right  to  the  territories,  which  have  come  to  me 
from  my  ancestors,  by  fair  dealing  rather  than  by  shedding  of 
blood— by  negotiation  rather  than  by  arms;  if,  however,  I 
have  erred  in  this  and  have  been  weak  to  delay  so  long,  I  wiU 
now  correct  my  fault  by  showing  the  moi-e  zeal.  You  at  any 
rate  have  lost  nothing  by  my  abstinence ;  your  strength  is  in- 
tact, your  glory  imdiDiinishod ;  you  have  added,  moi*eover,  to 
your  reputation  for  valor  the  credit  of  moderation— a  virtue 
which  not  even  the  highest  among  men  can  afford  to  despise, 
and  which  the  Gods  view  with  special  favor."  Having  con- 
cluded his  speech,  he  placed  a  diadem  on  the  brow  of  Tiridates, 
proclaiming  by  this  significant  act  his  determination  to  restore 
him  to  the  Armenian  throne.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered 
Monseses,  a  Parthian  general,  and  Monobazus,  the  Adiabenian 
monarch,  to  take  the  field  and  enter  Armenia,  while  he  him- 
self with  the  main  strength  of  the  empire  advanced  towaixls 
the  Euphrates  and  theatened  Syria  with  invasion." 

The  results  of  the  campaign  which  followed  (a.d.  62)  scarcely 
answered  to  this  magnificent  opening.  Monceses  indexed,  in 
Cf>njunction  with  Monobiizus,  invaded  Armenia,  and,  advanc- 
ing to  Tigranocerta,  besieged  Tigranes  in  that  city,"  which, 
upon  the  destruction  of  Artaxata  by  Corbulo,'^  had  become  the 
seat  of  government.  Volagasos  himself  proceeded  as  far  as 
Nisibis,"  whence  he  could  threaten  at  the  same  time  Armenia 
and  Syria.  The  Parthian  arms  proved,  however,  powerless  to 
effect  any  serious  impression  upon  Tigranocerta;  and  Vola- 
gases,  being  met  at  Nisibis  by  envoys  fi-om   Corbulo,  who 
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thi'eatened  an  invasion  of  Parthiain  retaliatianof  the  Farthiaa 
attack  ux)on  Armenia,  consented  to  an  arrangement.  A  plagoe 
of  locusts  had  spread  itself  over  Upper  Mesopotamia,  and  the 
consequent  scarcity  of  forage  completely  x>aralyzed  a  force 
which  consisted  almost  entirely  of  cavalry."  Yolagasee  was 
^ad  under  the  circimistances  to  delay  the  conflict  which  had 
seemed  impending,  and  readily  agreed  that  his  troops  should 
suspend  the  siege  of  Tigranocerta  and  withdraw  from  Armenia 
on  condition  that  the  Eoman  should  at  the  same  time  evacuate 
the  province.'*  He  would  send,  he  said,  aznhassadors  to  Rome 
who  should  arrange  with  Nero  the  footing  upon  which  Armenia 
was  to  be  placed.  Meanwhile,  imtil  the  embassy  returned,  there 
should  be  peace— the  Armenians  should  be  left  to  themselves — 
neither  Borne  nor  Parthia  should  maintain  a  soldier  within  the 
limits  of  the  province,  and  any  collisicm  between  the  armies  of 
the  two  coimtries  should  be  avoided. 

A  pause,  apparently  of  some  mcmths'  duration,  followed. 
Towards  the  close  of  autumn,  however,  a  new  general  came  upon 
the  scene;  and  a  new  factor  was  introduced  into  the  political 
and  military  combinations  of  the  period.  L.  Csesennius  Psetus, 
a  favorite  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  but  a  man  of  no  capacity, 
was  appointed  by  Nero  to  take  the  main  direction  of  afiCairs  in 
Armenia,  while  Corbulo  confined  himself  to  the  care  of  Syria, 
his  special  province.  CJorbulo  had  requested  a  coadjutor, •• 
probably  not  so  much  from  an  opinion  that  the  war  would  be 
better  conducted  by  two  commanders  than  by  one,  as  from 
fear  of  provoking  the  jealousy  of  Nero,  if  he  continued  any 
longer  to  administer  the  whole  of  the  East.  On  the  arrival  of 
Psetus,  who  brought  one  legion  with  him,  an  equitable  division 
of  the  Roman  forces  was  made  between  the  generals.  Each 
had  three  legions;  and  while  Corbulo  retained  the  Syrian  aux- 
iharies,  those  of  Pontus,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia  were  attached 
to  the  army  of  Paetus.  But  no  friendly  feeling  united  the 
leaders.  Corbulo  was  jealous  of  the  rival  whom  he  knew  to 
have  been  sent  out  as  a  check  upon  him  rather  than  as  a  help; 
and  Paetus  was  inclined  to  despise  the  slow  and  temporizing 
policy  of  the  elder  chief.  The  war,  according  to  his  views,  re- 
quired to  be  cairit^d  on  with  more  dash  and  vigor  than  had 
hitherto  appeared  in  its  conduct — cities  should  be  stormed,  he 
said— the  whole  coimtry  plundered— severe  examples  made  of 
the  guilty.  The  object  of  the  war  also  should  be  changed— ia- 
stead  of  setting  up  shadowy  kings,  his  own  aim  would  be  to 
reduce  Armenia  into  the  form  of  a  province." 
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The  truoe  estabUshied  in  the  early  summer,  when  Yolagases 
sent  his  envoys  to  Nero,  expired  in  the  autumn,  on  their  re- 
turn without  a  definite  reply  ;*'*  and  the  Boman  commanders 
at  once  took  the  offensive  and  entered  upon  an  autimm  cam- 
paign, the  second  within  the  space  of  a  year.  Corhulo  crossed 
the  Euphrates  in  the  face  of  a  large  Parthian  army,  which  he 
forced  to  retire  from  the  eastern  hank  of  the  river  hy  means 
of  military  engines  worked  from  ships  anchored  in  mid-stream. 
He  then  advanced  and  occupied  a  strong  position  in  the  hills 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  river,  where  he  caused  bis  legions 
to  constiuct  an  entrenched  camp/^  Foetus,  on  his  part,  en- 
tered Armenia  from  Cappadocia  with  two  legions,  and,  passing 
the  Taurus  range,  ravaged  a  large  extent  of  coimtry ;  winter, 
however,  approaching,  and  the  enemy  nowhere  appearing  in 
force,  he  led  back  his  troops  across  the  mountains,  and,  re- 
garding the  campaign  as  finished,  wrote  a  despatch  to  Nero 
boasting  of  his  successes,  sent  one  of  his  three  legions  to  winter 
in  Pontus,  and  placed  the  other  two  in  quarters  between  the 
Taurus  and  the  Euphrates,  at  the  same  time  granting  fiu*]oughs 
to  as  many  of  the  soldiers  as  chose  to  apply  for  them.  A 
large  number  took  advantage  of  his  UberaUty,  preferring  no 
doubt  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  the  Syrian  and  Cap- 
padocian  cities  to  the  hardships  of  a  winter  in  the  Armenian 
highlands.  While  matters  were  in  this  position  Psetus  sud- 
denly heard  that  Yolagases  was  advancing  against  him.  As 
once  before  at  an  important  crisis,*'  so  now  with  the  prospect 
of  Armenia  as  the  prize  of  victory,  the  Parthians  defied  the 
severities  of  winter  and  commenced  a  compaign  when  their 
enemy  regarded  the  season  for  war  as  over.  In  this  crisis 
Psetus  exhibited  an  entire  unfitness  for  command.  First,  he 
resolved  to  remain  on  the  defensive  in  his  camp ;  then,  affect- 
ing to  despise  the  protection  of  rampaii»  and  ditches,  he  gave 
the  order  to  advance  and  meet  the  enemy;  finally,  after  losing 
a  few  scouts  whom  he  had  sent  foinvard,  he  hajstily  retreated 
and  resumed  his  old  position,  but  at  the  same  time  unwisely 
detached  three  thousand  of  his  best  foot  to  block  the  pass  of 
Taurus,  through  which  Volagases  was  advancing."  After 
some  hesitation  he  was  induced  to  make  Corhulo  acquainted 
with  his  position ;  but  the  message  which  he  sent  merely  stated 
that  he  was  expecting  to  be  attacked."  Corbulo  was  in  no 
hurry  to  proceed  to  his  relief,  preferring  to  appear  upon  the 
scene  at  the  last  moment,  when  he  would  be  hailed  as  a 
savior. 
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ToJagaaes,  meanwfaQe,  ctntintied  Ids  mArch.  Hie  smaD  force  . 
Iflft  by  Feetas  to  block  his  progreee  vas  easily  overpowered, 
and  for  the  most  part  destroyed."  The  castle  of  Arsamosata;** 
irfaere  Peetna  had  plai^  his  wife  and  child,  and  the  fortified 
oamp  of  the  legions,  were  beelE^ed."  13ie  Bomana  were  chal- 
lenged to  a  battle,  but  dared  not  ebow  themfielvee  outside  their 
entrenchments.  Having  no  confidence  in  their  leader,  tlM 
legionaries  despeired  and  b^an  openly  to  taJk  of  a  surr^idiw. 
As  the  danger  drew  nearer,  fresh  meeaengers  had  been  des- 
patched to  Cotbulo,  and  he  had  been  implored  to  come  at  his 
beet  speed  in  order  to  save  the  poor  remnant  of  a  defeated 
army.**  That  commander  was  on  his  "ww^h,  by  way  of  Com- 
magSn^  and  Cappadocia ;  it  could  not  be  very  long  before  ha 
would  arrive;  and  the  supplies  in  the  camp  of  Fntus  were 
BufiQcdent  to  have  enabled  him  to  hold  out  for  we^a  and 
months."  But  an  unworthy  terror  had  seized  both  Fsetua  and 
his  soldiers.  Instead  of  holding  out  to  tlie  last,  the  alarmed 
chief  proposed  negotiations,  and  the  result  was  that  he  crai- 
sented  to  C£ipitiilat«.  His  troops  were  to  be  allowed  to  quit 
their  entrenchments  and  withdraw  from  the  country,  but  were 
to  surrender  their  strongholds  and  l^eir  stores.  Armenia  was 
to  be  completely  evacuated  by  the  Somans ;  and  a  truce  was  to 
be  observe  and  Armenia  not  again  invaded,  until  a  fresh  em- 
bassy, which  Volagases  prt^K»ed  to  send  to  Borne,  tetutned. 
Horeover,  a  bridge  was  to  be  made  by  the  Bomans  over  the 
Arsanias,  a  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  which,  as  it  was  of  no 
immediate  service  to  the  Parthians,  could  only  be  intended  as 
a  monmnent  of  the  Boman  defeat."  Peetus  Eissented  to  these 
terms,  and  they  were  carried  out ;  not,  however,  without  some 
further  ignominy  to  the  Bomans.  The  Parthians  entered  the 
Boman  entrenchments  before  the  legionaries  bad  left  th^n, 
and  laid  their  hands  on  anything  which  they  recognized  as 
Armenian  spoil.  They  even  seized  the  soldiers'  clothes  and 
arms,  which  were  relinquished  to  them  without  a  strugi^e, 
lest  resistance  should  provoke  an  outbreak."  Faitus,  once 
more  at  liberty,  proceeded  with  unseemly  haste  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, deserting  hie  wounded  and  his  stragglers,"  whom  he 
left  to  the  tender  merciee  of  the  Armenians.  At  the  Euphrates 
he  effected  a  junction  with  Corbulo,  who  was  but  three  days' 
march  distant  when  Pcetus  80  gracefully  capitulated. 

The  chiefs,  when  they  met,  exchanged  no  cordial  greeting. 
Corbulo  complained  that  he  had  been  induced  to  make  a  use- 
less journey,  and  to  weary  his  troops  to  no  purpose,  ainotf 
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-without  any  aid  from  him  the  legions  might  have  escaped 
from  their  difficulties  hy  simply  waiting  imtil  the  Parthians 
had  exhausted  their  stores,  when  they  must  have  retired. 
Psetus,  anxious  to  ohliterate  the  memory  of  his  fEulure,  pro- 
posed that  the  combined  armies  should  at  once  enter  Armenia 
and  overrun  it,  since  Vola^ases  and  his  Parthians  had  with- 
drawn. Corbulo  replied  coldly— that  **  he  had  no  such  orders 
from  the  Emperor.  He  had  quitted  his  province  to  rescue 
the  threatened  legions  from  their  peril;  now  that  the  peril 
was  past,  he  must  return  to  Syria,  since  it  was  qmte  Ymcertain 
what  the  enemy  might  next  attempt.  It  would  be  hard  work 
for  his  infantry,  tired  with  the  long  marches  it  had  made,  to 
keep  pace  with  the  Parthian  cavalry,  which  was  fresh  and 
would  -psLSS  rapidly  through  the  plains.  The  generals  upon 
this  parted.  Psetus  wintered  in  Cappadocia;  Corbulo  returned 
into  Syria,  where  a  demand  reached  him  from  Volagases  that 
ho  would  evacuate  Mesopotamia.  He  agreed  to  do  so  on  the 
condition  that  Armenia  should  be  evacuated  by  the  Parthians.  •• 
To  this  Volagases  consented ;  since  he  had  re-established  Tiri- 
dates  as  king,  and  the  Armenians  might  be  trusted,  if  left  to 
themselves,  to  prefer  Parthian  to  Roman  ascendancy. 

There  was  now,  again,  a  pause  in  the  war  for  some  months. 
The  envoys  sent  by  Volagases  after  the  capitulation  of  Peetus 
reached  Rome  at  the  commencement  of  spring**  (a.d.  63),  and 
were  there  at  once  admitted  to  an  audience.  They  proposed 
peace  on  the  terms  that  Tiridates  should  be  recognized  as  king 
of  Armenia,  but  that  he  should  go  cither  to  Rome,  or  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Roman  legions  in  the  East,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive investiture,  either  from  the  Emperor  or  his  representa- 
tive. It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  Nero  was  brought  to 
believe  in  the  success  of  Volagases,  so  entirely  had  he  trusted 
the  desjxitches  of  Psetus,  which  represented  the  Romans  as 
triumphant. "  When  the  state  of  affairs  was  fully  imderstood 
from  the  letters  of  Corbulo  and  the  accounts  given  by  a  Roman 
officer  who  had  accompanied  the  Parthian  envoys,  thei'o  was 
no  doubt  or  hesitation  as  to  the  course  which  should  be  pur- 
sued. The  Partliian  proposals  must  be  rejected.  Rome  must 
not  make  peace  immediately  upon  a  disaster,  or  until  she  had 
retrieved  her  reputation  and  shown  her  power  by  again  tiiking 
the  offensive.  Psetus  was  at  once  recalled,  and  the  whole  di- 
rection of  the  war  given  to  Corbulo,  who  was  intrusted  with  a 
wide-8pre>ading  and  extraordinary  authority."  The  Parthian 
envoys  were  dismissed,  but  with  gifts,  which  seemed  to  show 
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The  arrangement  thns  made  was  honestly  executed.  After 
a  delay  of  about  two  years, "  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account, 
TMdates  set  out  upon  his  journey.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  wife,  by  a  number  of  noble  youths,  among  whom  were  sons 
of  Yolagases  and  of  Monobazus,  and  by  an  escort  of  three 
thousand  Parthian  cavsdry."  The  long  cavalcade  passed,  like 
a  magnificent  triumphal  procession,  through  two  thirds  of  the 
Empire,  and  was  everywhere  warmly  welcomed  and  sumptu- 
ously entertamed.  Each  city  which  lay  upon  its  route  was 
decorated  to  receive  it ;  and  the  loud  acclaims  of  the  multitudes 
expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  novel  spectacle.  The  riders 
made  tbe  whole  journey,  except  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont, 
by  land,  proceeding  through  Thrace  and  Ulyricum  to  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic,"  and  then  descending  the  peninsula.  Their 
entertainment  was  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and 
is  sdid  to  have  cost  the  treasuiy  800,000  sesterces  (about  6260Z.) 
a  day :"  this  outlay  was  continued  for  nine  months,  and  must 
have  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  above  a  million  and  a  half 
of  our  money.  The  first  interview  oif  the  Parthian  prince  with 
his  nominal  sovereign  was  at  Naples,  where  Nero  happened  to 
be  staying.  According  to  the  ordinary  etiquette  of  the  Roman 
court,  Tiridates  was  requested  to  lay  aside  his  sword  before 
approaching  the  Emperor;  but  this  he  declined  to  do;  and  the 
difficulty  seemed  serious  until  a  compromise  was  suggested, 
and  he  was  allowed  to  approach  wearing  his  weapon,  after  it 
had  first  been  carefully  fastened  to  the  scabbard  by  nails.  He 
then  drew  near,  bent  one  knee  to  the  ground,  interlaced  his 
hands,  and  made  obeisance,  at  the  same  time  saluting  the  Em- 
peror as  his  **  lord."" 

The  ceremony  of  the  investiture  was  performed  afterwards 
at  Rome.  On  the  night  preceding,  the  whole  city  was  illumi- 
nated and  decorated  with  garlands;  the  Forum,  as  morning 
approached,  was  filled  with  "the  people,"  arranged  in  their 
several  tribes,  clothed  in  white  robes  and  bearing  boughs  of 
laurel ;  the  Praetorians,  in  their  splendid  arms,  were  drawn  up 
in  two  lines  from  the  further  extremity  of  the  Forum  to  the 
Rostra,  to  maintain  the  avenue  of  approach  clear;  all  the  roofs 
of  the  buildings  on  every  side  were  thronged  with  crowds  of 
spectators ;  at  break  of  day  Nero  arrived  in  the  attire  appro- 
priated to  triumphs,  accompanied  by  the  members  of  the 
Senate  and  his  body-guard,  and  took  his  seat  on  the  Rostra 
in  a  curule  chair.  Tiridates  and  his  suite  were  then  introduced 
between  the  two  long  lines  of  soldiers;  and  the  prince,  advano- 
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0^  to  the  Rostra,  made  an  oration,  which  (as  reported  \xj  Dio) 
^as  of  a  sufficiently  abject  character.  *^  Nero  responded  proudly ; 
and  then  the  Ai-meuian  prince,  ascending  the  Bostra  by  a  way 
constructed  for  the  purpose,  and  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the 
Boman  Emperor,  received  from  his  hand,  after  his  speech 
had  been  interpreted  to  the  assembled  Homans,  the  coveted 
diadem,  the  symbol  of  Oriental  sovereignty." 

After  a  stay  of  some  weeks,  or  ]X>ssibly  months,  at  Rome, 
during  which  he  was  entertained  by  Nero  with  extreme  mag^ 
nificence,  Tiridatcs  returned,  across  the  Adriatic  and  through 
Greece  and  Asia  Elinor/*  to  his  own  land.  The  circumstances 
of  his  journey  and  his  reception  involved  a  concession  to  Rome 
of  all  that  could  be  d<3sired  in  the  way  of  formal  and  verbal 
acknowledgment.  Tlie  substantial  advantage,  however,  re- 
mained with  the  Parthians.  The  Romans,  both  in  the  East  and 
at  the  capital,  were  Hattered  by  a  show  of  submission ;  but  the 
Orientals  must  have  concluded  that  the  long  struggle  had 
terminated  in  an  acknowledgment  by  Rome  of  Parthia  as 
the  stronger  power.  Ever  since  tlie  time  of  LucuUus,  Armenia 
had  been  the  object  of  contention  between  the  two  states,  both 
of  which  had  sought,  as  occa£:ion  served,  to  place  upon  the 
throne  its  own  nominees.  Recently  the  rival  powers  had  at 
one  and  the  same  time  brouglit  f orw^ard  nval  claimants ;  and 
the  very  timgible  issue  had  been  raised,  Was  Tigranes  or 
Tiridatcs  to  be  king?  When  the  claims  of  Tigranes  were  finally, 
with  the  consent  of  Rome,  set  aside,  and  those  of  Tiridatcs  al- 
lowed, the  real  point  in  dispute  was  yielded  by  the  Romans.  A 
Parthian,  the  actual  brother  of  the  reigning  Parthian  king,  was 
permitted  to  rule  the  country  which  Rome  had  long  deemed  her 
own.  It  could  not  be  doubted  that  he  would  rule  it  in  accord- 
ance with  Parthian  intei'ests.  His  Roman  investiture  was  a 
form  which  he  liad  been  forced  to  go  through;  what  effect 
could  it  have  on  hiin  in  the  future,  except  to  create  a  feeling  of 
soreness?  The  arms  of  Volagases  had  beeen  the  real  force 
which  had  placed  him  upon  the?  throne ;  and  to  those  arms  he 
must  have  looked  to  supptirt  him  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency. Thus  Armenia  was  in  point  of  fact  relmquished  to 
Parthia  at  the  very  time  when  it  was  nominally  replaced 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Romans. '" 

There  is  much  doubt  as  to  the  time  at  which  Volagases  I. 
ceased  to  reign.  The  classical  writers  give  no  indication  of  the 
death  of  any  Parthian  king  between  the  year  a.d.  51,  when 
they  record  the  demise  of  Vonones  II.,  and  about  the  year  a,d. 
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90,  when  they  speak  of  a  certain  Paconis  as  occupying  the 
throne/*  Moreover,  during  this  interval,  whenever  they  have 
occasion  to  mention  the  reigning  Parthian  monarch,  they  al- 
ways give  him  the  name  of  Volagases."  Hence  it  has  heen 
customary  among  writers  on  Parthian  history  to  assign  to 
Volagases  L  the  entire  period  hotween  A.D.  51  and  A.D.  90 — a 
sx>ace  of  thirty-nine  years."  Recently,  however,  the  study  of 
the  Parthian  coins  has  shoMm  ahsolutely  that  Pacorus 
began  to  reign  at  least  as  early  as  a.d.  78,'*  while  it  has  raised 
a  suspicion  that  the  space  between  a.d.  51  and  a.d.  78  was 
shared  between  two  kings,'*  one  of  whom  reigned  from  a.d.  51 
to  about  A.D.  62,  and  the  other  from  about  a.d.  62  to  a.d.  78. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  call  these  kings  respectively  Volagase^  I. 
and  Artabanus  IV.'*  or  Volagases  I.  and  Volagases  II.,"  and 
Parthian  history  has  been  written  on  this  basis ; "*  but  it  is  con- 
fessed that  the  entire  absence  of  any  intimation  by  the  clas- 
sical writers  that  there  was  any  change  of  monarch  in  this 
space,  or  that  the  Volagases  of  whom  they  speak  as  a  contem- 
porary of  Vespasian  was  any  other  than  the  adversary  of 
Corbulo,  is  a  very  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  view 
being  accepted;  and  it  is  suggested  that  tlie  two  kings  which 
the  coins  indicate  may  have  been  contemporary  monarchs 
reigning  in  different  parts  of  Parthia.'*  To  such  a  theory 
there  can  be  no  objection.  The  Parthian  coins  distinctly  show 
the  existence  under  the  later  Arsacidse  of  nmnerous  pretenders, 
or  rivals  to  the  true  monarch,  of  whom  we  have  no  other 
trace.  In  the  time  of  Volagases  I.  there  was  (we  know)  a 
revolt  in  Hyrcania,"  which  was  certainly  not  suppressed  as  late 
as  A.D.  75.  The  king  who  has  heen  called  Artabanus  IV.  or 
Volagases  n.  may  have  maintained  himself  in  this  region, 
while  Volagases  I.  continued  to  rule  in  the  Western  provinces 
and  to  be  the  only  monarch  known  to  the  Romans  and  the 
Jews.  If  this  be  the  true  account  of  the  matter,  we  may  regard 
Volagases  I.  as  having  most  probably  I'eigned  from  A.D.  51  to 
about  A.D.  78— a  space  of  twenty-seven  years. 
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was  at  once  informed  by  envoys  of  tbe  event,  and  was  exhorted 
to  maintain  towards  the  new  monarch  the  same  peatscf ul  atti- 
tude which  he  had  now  for  seven  yaars  obsei'ved  towards  his 
predecessors.'  Volagases  not  only  comphed  with  the  request, 
but  sent  ambassadors  in  return  to  Vespasian,  while  hewaa  still 
at  Alexandria  (a.d.  70),  and  offered  to  put  at  his  disposal  a  body 
of  forty  thousand  Parthian  cavahy/  The  circiunstances  of  his 
position  allowed  Vespasian  to  decline  this  magnificent  proposal, 
and  to  eacsL-pe  the  odium  which  would  have  attached  to  the 
employment  of  foreign  troops  against  his  countrymen.  His 
generals  in  Italy  had  by  this  time  carried  all  before  them;  and 
he  was  able,  after  thanking  the  Psurthian  monarch,  to  inform 
him  that  peace  was  restored  to  the  Roman  world,  and  that  he 
had  therefore  no  need  of  auxiliaries/  In  the  same  friendly 
spirit  in  which  he  had  made  this  offer,  Volagases,  in  the  next 
year  (a.d.  71),  sent  envoys  to  Titus  at  Zeug-na,  who  presented 
to  hjm  the  Parthian  king^s  congratulations  on  his  victorious 
conclusion  of  the  Jewish  war,  and  begged  his  acceptance  of  a 
crown  of  gold.  The  pohte  attention  was  courteously  received; 
and  before  eJlowing  them  to  return  to  their  master  the  yoimg 
prince  hospitably  entertained  the  Pcurthian  messengers  at  a 
banquet.  * 

Soon  fitfter  this,  circumstances  occurred  in  the  border  state  of 
Commagen^  which  threatened  a  rupture  of  the  friendly  rela- 
tions that  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  Volagases  and  Ves- 
pasian.^ Caesennius  Paetus,  proconsul  of  Syria,  the  tmsuo- 
cessful  general  in  the  late  Armenian  war,  informed  Vespasian, 
early  in  a.d.  72,  that  he  had  discovered  a  plot,  by  which  Com- 
mag§n4,  one  of  the  Boman  subject  kingdoms,  was  to  be  de- 
tached from  the  Roman  alliance,  and  made  over  to  the  Par- 
thians.  Antiochus,  the  aged  monarch,  and  his  Bon  Epiphanes 
were,  according  to  Paetus,  both  concerned  in  the  treason;  and 
the  arrangement  with  the  Parthians  was,  he  said,  actually  con- 
cluded. It  would  be  well  to  nip  the  evil  in  the  bud.  If  the 
transfer  oCiterritory  once  took  place,  a  most  serious  disturbance 
of  the  Roman  power  would  foUow.  Coramagen6  lay  west  of 
the  Euphrates;  and  its  capital  city,  Samosata  (the  modem 
Smneisat),  commanded  one  of  the  points  wh(?re  the  great  river 
was  most  easily  crossed;  so  that,  if  the  Parthians  held  it,  they 
would  have  a  ready  access  at  all  times  to  the  Roman  provinces 
of  Cappadoda,  Cilicia,  and  Syria,  with  a  perfectly  safe  retreat. 
These  arguments  had  weight  with  Vespasian,  who  seems  to 
have  had  entire  confidence  in  Paetus,  and  induced  him  to  give 
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the  proconsul  full  liberty  to  act  as  he  thought  best.  Thus  em- 
powered, Peetus  at  once  invaded  Commagen^  in  force,  and 
meeting  at  first  with  no  resistance  (for  the  Commagenians  were 
either  innocent  or  unprepared),  succeeded  in  occupying  Samo- 
sata  by  a  coup  de  unain.  The  aged  king  wished  to  yield  every- 
thing without  a  blow ;  but  his  two  sons,  Epiphanes  and  Cal- 
linicus,  were  not  to  be  restrained.  They  took  arms,  and,  at  the 
head  of  such  a  force  as  they  could  hastily  muster,  met  Psetus 
in  the  field,  and  fought  a  battle  with  him  which  lasted  the 
whole  day,  and  ended  without  advantage  to  either  side.  But 
the  decision  of  Antiochus  was  not  to  be  shaken;  he  refused  to 
countenance  his  sons'  resistance,  and,  quitting  (Jommag^n^ 
passed  with  his  wife  and  daughters  into  the  Roman  province 
of  Cilicia,  where  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Tarsus.  The  spirit  of 
the  Commagenians  could  not  hold  out  against  this  defection; 
the  force  collected  began  to  disperse;  and  the  young  princes 
f oimd  themselves  forced  to  fly,  and  to  seek  a  rofuge  in  Parthia, 
which  they  readied  with  only  ten  horsemen.'  Volagases  re- 
ceived them  with  the  courtesy  and  hospitality  due  to  their  royal 
rank;  but  as  ho  had  given  them  no  help  in  the  struggle,  so  now 
he  made  no  effort  to  reinstate  them.  All  the  exertion  to  which 
he  could  1^  brouf::ht  was  to  write  a  letter  on  their  behalf  to  Ves- 
pasian/ in  which  he  probably  declared  them  guiltless  of  the 
charges  that  had  been  brought  against  them  by  Paetus.  Ves- 
pasian, at  any  rate,  seems  to  have  bei^ome  convinced  of  their 
innocence;  for  though  ho  allowed  C/ommagen^  to  remain  a 
Boman  province,  he  permitted  the  two  princes  with  their  father 
to  reside  at  Rome,  assigned  the  ex- monarch  an  amiple  reve- 
nue, and  gave  the  family  an  honorable  status. 

It  was  probably  not  more  than  two  or  three  years  after  the 
events  above  narrated,'*  that  Volagases  found  himself  in  cir- 
cumstances which  impelled  him  to  send  a  petition  to  the  Ro- 
man Emperor  for  help.  The  /Vlani,  a  Scythian  people,  who 
had  once  dwelt  near  the  Tanais''  and  the  Lake  Maeotis,  or  Sea 
of  Azof,  but  who  must  now  have  lived  fmlher  to  the  East,  had 
determined  on  a  great  predatory  invasion  of  the  coimtries  west 
of  the  Caspian  Gates,  and  having  ninJe  alliance  with  the 
Hyrcanians,  who  wnre  in  possession  of  that  important  pass, " 
had  poured  into  Media  through  it,  driven  King  Paconis  to  the 
mountains,  and  oveiTim  the  whole  of  the  open  country. 
From  hence  they  had  passed  on  into  Armenia,  defeated  Tiri- 
dates,  in  a  battle,  and  almost  succeeded  in  capturing  him  by 
fiieans  of  a  lasso.  ^'    Volagases,  whose  subject-kings  were  thus 
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rudely  treated,  and  who  might  naturally  expect  his  own  pro- 
per tenitories  to  be  next  attacked,  sent  in  this  emergency 
a  request  to  Vespasian  for  aid.  He  asked  moreover  that  the 
forces  put  at  his  disposal  should  be  placed  under  the  command 
of  either  Titus  or  Domitian,'^  probably  not  so  much  from  any 
v;^ue  that  he  set  on  their  military  talents  as  from  a  convic- 
tion that  if  a  member  of  the  Imperial  family  was  sent,  the 
force  which  accompanied  him  would  be  considerable.  We  are 
told  that  the  question,  whether  help  be  given  or  no,  was  seri- 
ously discussed  at  Home,  and  that  Domitian  was  exceedingly 
anxious  that  the  troops  should  go,  and  begged  that  he  might 
be  their  commander.  But  Vespasian  was  disinclined  for  any 
expenditure  of  which  he  did  not  recognize  the  necessity,  and 
disliked  all  perilous  adventure.  EEis  own  refusal  of  extraneous 
support,  when  offered  by  his  rival,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  reject  Volagases^s  request  without  incurring  the  charge 
of  ingratitude.  The  Parthians  were  therefore  left  to  their  own 
resources;  and  the  result  seems  to  have  been  that  the  inva- 
ders, after  ravaging  and  harrying  Media  and  Armenia  at 
their  pleasure,  carried  off  a  vast  number  of  prisoners  and  an 
enornoLOUs  booty  into  their  own  country.**  Soon  after  this, 
Volagases  must  have  died.  The  coins  of  his  successor'*  com- 
mence in  June,  a.d.  78,  and  thus  he  cannot  have  outlived  by 
more  than  three  years  the  irruption  of  the  Alani.  If  he  died, 
as  is  most  probable,  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  78,  his  reign  would 
have  covered  the  space  of  twenty-seven  years.  It  was  an 
eventful  one  for  Parthia.  It  brought  the  second  period  of 
struggle  with  the  Romans  to  an  end"  by  compromise  which 
gave  to  Home  the  shadow  and  to  Parthia  the  substance  of  vic- 
tory. And  it  saw  the  first  completed  disintegration  of  the 
Empire  in  the  successful  revolt  of  Hyrcania— an  event  of  evil 
portent.  Volagases  was  undoubtedly  a  monarch  of  consider- 
able ability.  He  conducted  with  combined  prudence  and  firm- 
ness the  several  campaigns  against  Corbulo;  he  proved  him- 
self far  superior  to  Psetus ;  exposed  to  attacks  in  various  quar- 
ters from  many  different  enemies,  h'3  repulsed  all  foreign  in- 
vaders and,  08  against  tJiem,  maintained  intact  the  ancient 
dominions  of  the  Arsacida3.  He  practically  added  Arminia  to 
the  Empire.  Everywhere  success  attended  him,  except  against 
a  domestic  foe.  H3rrcania  beceded  during  his  reign,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Parthia  ever  afterwards  recovered  it. 
An  example  was  thus  set  of  successful  Arian  revolt  against  the 
hitherto  irresistible  Turanians,  which  may  have  tended  in  no 
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alight  dogreo  to  produce  the  insurrection  which  eventually 
subverted  the  Parthian  Empire. 

The  successor  of  Volagases  I.  was  Pacoru8»  whom  most 
writers  on  Pai-thian  history  have  I'egarded  as  his  son.'"  There 
is,  however,  no  evidence  of  this  relationship ;  and  the  chief 
reason  for  regarding  Paconis  as  belonging  oven  to  the  same 
branch  of  the  Arsacida3  with  Volagases  L  is  his  youth  at  his 
accession,  indicated  by  the  beardless  head  upon  his  early  coins^ 
which  is  no  doubt  in  favor  of  his  liaving  been  a  near  re- 
lation  of  the  preceding  king.  PL  lU.,  Fig  1.  The  Parthian 
coins  show  that  his  reign  continued  at  least  till  a.d.  98;  it  may 
have  lasted  considerably  longer,  for  the  earliest  date  on  any 
coin  of  Chosrous  is  ^r.  Selouc.  421,  or  a.d.  110.  The  accessioii 
of  Chosroes  has  been  conjecturally  assigned  to  a.d.  108,  which 
would  allow  to  Pacorus  the  long  reign  of  thirty  years.  Of  this 
interval  it  can  only  be  said  tliat,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  goes, 
it  was  almost  wholly  uneventful.  We  know  absolutely  noth- 
ing of  this  Pacorus  except  that  he  gave  encoiu-agenient  to  a 
person  who  pretended  to  be  Nero ;  that  he  enlarged  and  beau- 
tified Ctesiphon;"  that  he  held  fiiendly  conununications  with 
Decebalus,  the  great  Dacian  chief,  who  was  successively  the 
adversary  of  Doiiiitian  and  Trajan ;  and  that  he  sold  the 
sovereignty  of  Osrhoene  at  a  high  price  to  the  Edesacne  prince 
who  was  cotempoi'ary  with  him.  The  Pseudo-Nero  in  question 
appears  to  have  taken  refuge  with  the  Parthians  in  the  year 
A.D.  89,  and  to  have  been  demanded  as  an  impostor  by  Domi- 
tian."  Paconis  was  at  first  inclined  to  protect  and  to  even  assist 
him,  but  after  a  while  was  induced  to  give  him  up,  probably  by 
a  threat  of  hostilities.  The  communication  with  the  Dacian 
chief  was  most  lilcely  oarher.  The  Dacians,  in  one  of  those  in- 
cursions into  Moesia  which  they  made  during  the  first  years  of 
Domitian,  took  captive  a  certain  Callidromus,''  a  Greek,  if  we 
may  judge  by  his  name,  slave  to  a  Roman  of  some  rank, 
named  Liberius  Maximus.  This  prisoner  Decebalus  (we  are 
told)  sent  as  a  present  to  Pacorus,  in  whose  sei*vice  and  favor 
he  remained  for  a  number  of  yeare.  This  circumstiince,  insig- 
nificant enough  in  itself,  acquires  an  interest  from  the  indica- 
tion wliich  it  gives  of  interconununication  between  the  enemies 
of  Rome,  even  when  they  wore  separated  by  vast  spaces,  and 
might  have  been  thought  to  have  been  wholly  ignorant  of  each 
other^s  existence.  Decebalus  can  scarcely  have  been  drawn  to 
Pacorus  by  any  other  attraction  than  that  which  always  sub- 
tiflto  between  enemies  of  any  great  dominant  power.    He  must 
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ha^e  loolced  to  the  Parthian  monarch  as  a  friend  who  mig^t 
make  a  diversion  on  his  behalf  upon  occasion ;  and  that  mon- 
arch, by  accepting  his  gift,  must  be  considered  to  have  shown 
a  willingness  to  accept  this  kind  of  relation. 

Hie  sale  of  the  Osrhoen^  territory  to  Abgarus  by  Paoorus" 
was  not  a  fact  of  much  consequence.  It  may  indicate  an  ex- 
haustion of  his  treasury,  resulting  from  the  expenditure  of 
vast  sums  on  the  enlargement  and  adornment  of  the  capital, 
but  otherwise  it  has  no  bearing  on  the  general  condition  of  the 
Empire.  Perhaps  the  Parthian  feudatories  generally  paid  a 
price  for  their  investiture.  If  they  did  not,  and  the  case  of 
Abgams  was  peculiar,  still  it  does  not  appear  that  his  pur- 
chase at  all  altered  his  x)08ition  as  a  Pai'thian  subject.  It  wafs 
not  until  they  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Borne  that  the 
OsrhoSn6  princes  struck  coins,  or  otherwise  assumed  the  status 
of  kings.  Up  to  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius  they  continued  just 
as  much  subject  to  Parthia  as  before,  and  were  far  from  ac\ 
quiring  a  position  of  index)endence. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  reign  of  Pacorus  was  a 
good  deal  disturbed  by  internal  contentions.  We  hear  of  an 
Artabanus"  as  king  of  Parthia  in  a.d.  79;  and  the  Parthian 
coins  of  about  this  period  present  us  with  two  very  marked 
types  of  head,  both  of  them  quite  unlike  that  of  Pacorus," 
which  must  be  those  of  monarchs  who  either  contended  with 
Pacorus  for  the  crown,  or  ruled  contemporaneously  with  him 
over  other  portions  of  the  Parthian  Empire.  [PI.  III.,  Fig.  2.] 
Again,  towards  the  close  of  Pacbrus's  reign,  and  early  in  that 
of  his  recognized  successor,  Chosroes,  a  monarch  called  Mith- 
ridates  is  shown  by  the  coins  to  have  borne  sway  for  at  least 
six  years — from  a.d.  107  to  113.  This  monarch  commenced 
the  practice  of  placing  a  Semitic  legend  upon  his  coins,"  which 
would  seem  to  imply  that  he  ruled  in  the  western  rather  than 
the  eastern  provinces.  The  probability  appears,  on  the  whole, 
to  be  that  the  disintegration  which  has  been  already  noticed  as 
having  commenced  imder  Volagases  I.  was  upon  the  increase. 
Three  or  four  monarchs  were  ruling  together  in  different  i)or- 
tions  of  the  Parthian  world,  each  claiming  to  be  the  true  Ar- 
saoes,  and  using  the  full  titles  of  Parthian  sovereignty  upon 
his  coins.  The  Romans  knew  but  little  of  these  divisions  and 
contentions,"  their  dealings  being  only  with  the  Arsacid  who 
reigned  at  Ctesiphon  and  bore  sway  over  Mesopotamia  and 
Adiab6n6. 

Pacorus  must  have  died  about  a.d.  108,  or  a  little  later. 
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He  left  behind  him  two  sons,  Ezedares  and  ParthaanafiiTis," 
but  neither  of  these  two  princes  was  allowed  to  succeed  him. 
The  Parthian  Mogistanes  assigned  the  crown  to  Chosroes,  the 
brother  of  their  late  monarch,  perhaps  regarding  Exedares  and 
Parthamasiris  as  too  yoimg  to  administer  the  government  of 
Paxthia  satisfactorily.  If  they  knew,  as  perhaps  they  did," 
that  the  long  period  of  peace  with  Rome  was  coming  to  an 
end,  and  that  they  might  expect  shoi*tly  to  be  once  more  at- 
tacked by  their  old  enemy,  they  might  well  desire  to  have 
upon  the  throne  a  prince  of  ripe  years  and  approved  judg- 
ment. A  raw  youth  would  certainly  have  been  unfit  to  cope 
with  the  age,  the  experience,  and  the  mihtary  genius  of 
Trajan. 


CHAPTER  XYHI. 


Reign  of  Chosro^s,  General  condition  of  Oriental  Affairs 
gives  a  handle  to  Trajan,  Trajan'^a  Schemes  of  Conquest. 
Embassy  ofChosi^oes  to  Trajan  fails.  Great  Expedition  of 
Trajan.  Campaign  of  A. D.  115.  Campaign  of  A.D.  116. 
Death  of  Trajan,  and  i-elinquishment  of  his  Pairthian 
Conquests  by  Hadrian.  Intei^neio  of  Chosroes  with 
Hadrian.  Its  Consequences.  Death  of  Chosroes  and 
Accession  of  Volagases  II. 

**  Ad  ortum  soILs,  cunctae  f^eiites  qnue  inter  Indum  et  Euphratem  amnes  faclytot 
sunt,  concussoebello."— Aurel.  VIct.  Hist.  %  18. 

The  general  state  of  Oriental  affairs  at  the  accession  of 
Chosroes  seems  to  have  been  the  following.  Upon  the  demise 
of  Tiridates  (about  a.d.  100)'  Pacorus  had  established  upon  the 
Annenian  throne  one  of  his  sons,  named  Exedares,  or  Axidares, 
€md  this  prince  had  thenceforth  reigned  as  king  of  Armenia 
without  making  any  application  to  Rome  for  investiture,  or 
acknowledging  in  any  way  the  right  of  the  Romans  to  intertoe 
with  the  Armenian  succession.^  Trajan,  sufficiently  occupied 
in  the  West, '  had  borne  this  insult.  When,  however,  in  A,D. 
114,  the  subjugation  of  Dacia  was  completed,  and  the  Rcunan 
Emperor  found  his  bands  free,  he  resolved  to  turn  his  arms 
towai'ds  Asia,  and  to  make  the  Armenian  difficulty  a  pretext 
for  a  great  military  expedition,  designed  to  establish  umnis- 
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takably  the  supremacy  of  Borne  throughout  the  East.  The 
condition  of  the  East  at  once  called  for  the  attention  of  Home, 
and  was  eminently  favorable  for  the  extension  of  her  influence 
at  this  period.  Disintegrating  forces  were  everywhere  at 
work,  tending  to  produce  a  confusion  and  anarchy  which 
invited  the  interposition  of  a  great  power,  and  rendered  i-esist- 
ance  to  such  a  power  difficult.  Christianity,  wliich  was  daily 
spreading  itself  more  and  more  vddely,  acted  as  a  dissolvent 
upon  the  previously-existing  forms  of  society,  loosening  the 
old  ties,  dividing  man  from  man  by  an  irreconcilable  division, 
and  not  giving  much  indication  as  yet  of  its  power  to  combine 
and  unite.  Judaism,  embittered  by  persecution,  had  from  a 
nationality  become  a  conspiracy;  and  the  disaffected  adherents 
of  the  Mosaic  system,  dispersed  through  all  the  countries  of 
the  E^t,  formed  an  explosive  element  in  the  population  which 
involved  the  constant  danger  of  a  catastrophe.*  The  Parthian 
political  system  was  also,  as  already  remarked,  giving  sjrmp- 
toms  of  breaking  up.  Those  bonds  which  for  two  centuries 
and  a  half  had  sufficed  to  hold  together  a  heterogeneous  king- 
dom extending  from  the  Euphrates  to  tlie  Indus,  and  from  the 
Oxus  to  the  Southern  Ocean,  were  beginning  to  grow  weak, 
and  the  Parthian  Empire  appeared  to  be  falling  to  pieces. 
There  seemed  to  be  at  once  a  call  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
fresh  arrangement  of  the  East,  for  the  introduction  of  a  uni- 
fying power,  such  as  Rome  recognized  in  her  o^vn  administi'a- 
tive  system,  which  should  compel  the  crumbling  atoms  of  the 
Oriental  world  once  more  into  cohesion. 

To  this  call  Trajan  responded.  His  vast  ambition  had  been 
whetted,  rather  than  satiated,  by  the  conquest  of  a  barbarous 
nation,  and  a  single,  not  very  valuable,  province.  In  the  East 
he  might  hope  to  add  to  the  Roman  State  half  a  dozen  countries 
of  world-wide  repute,  the  seats  of  ancient  empires,  the  old 
homes  of  Asiatic  civilization,  countries  associated  with  the 
immortal  names  of  Sennacherib  and  Sardanapalus,  Cyrus, 
Darius,  and  Alexander.  The  career  of  Alexander  had  an 
attraction  for  him,  which  he  was  fain  to  couf oss ;  ••  and  he 
pleased  himself  by  imitating,  though  he  could  not  hope  at  his 
age  to  equal  it.  His  Eastern  expedition  was  conceived  very 
much  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  of  Crassus; "  but  he  pow^essed 
the  military  ability  in  which  the  Triumvir  was  deficient,  and 
the  enemy  whom  he  had  to  attack  was  grown  less  formidable. 

Trajan  commenced  his  Eastern  expedition  in  a.d.  1M,  seven 
years  after  the  close  of  the  Daclan  War.    Ho  was  met  at 
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Athens  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  hy  envoys  tfom  ChosroeB, 
who  hrought  him  presents,  and  made  representations  which, 
it  was  hoi)od,  would  induce  him  to  consent  to  peace.  ^  Chosroes 
stated  tlxat  he  had  deposed  his  nephew,  Exedares,  the  Armenian 
prince  whose  conduct  had  been  offensive  to  Rome;  and  pro- 
posed that,  as  the  Armenian  throne  was  thereby  vacant,  it 
should  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Parthamasiris,  Exedares^B 
brother.  This  prince  would  be  willing,  he  said,  to  receive 
investiture  at  the  hands  of  Rome ;  and  he  requested  that  Trajan 
would  ti-ansmit  to  him  the  symbol  of  sovereignty.  The 
a.ccommodation  suggested  would  have  re-established  the  re- 
lations of  the  two  countries  towards  Armenia  on  the  baais  on 
which  they  had  been  placed  by  the  agreement  between 
Volagases  and  Nero.  It  would  have  saved  the  credit  of  Rome, 
while  it  secured  to  Parthia  the  substantial  advantage  of  re- 
taining Armenia  under  her  authority  and  protection.  Trajan 
might  well  have  consented  to  it,  had  his  sole  object  been  to 
reclaim  the  right*  or  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  his  country. 
But  he  had  distinctly  made  up  bis  mind  to  aim,  not  at  the  re- 
establishment  of  any  former  condition  of  things,  but  at  the 
placing  of  matters  in  the  East  on  an  entirely  new  footing.* 
He  therefore  gave  the  ambassadors  of  Chosroes  a  cold  reception, 
declined  the  gifts  offered  him,  and  replied  to  the  proposals  of 
accommodation  that  the  friendship  of  kings  was  to  be  meas- 
m^d  by  deeds  rather  than  by  words— he  would  thei-efore  say 
nothing,  but  when  he  reached  Syria  would  act  in  a  becoming 
manner."  The  envoys  of  the  Paitliian  monarch  were  obliged 
to  return  with  this  unsatisfactory  answer;  and  Chosroes  had 
to  wait  and  see  what  interpretation  it  would  receive  from  the 
course  of  events. 

During  the  later  months  of  autumn,  Trajan  advanced  from 
Athens  to  Antioch. '°  At  that  luxm^ious  capital,  he  mustered 
his  forces  and  prepared  for  the  campaign  of  the  ensuing  year. 
Abgarus,  the  Osrhoene  prince  who  had  lately  purchased  his 
sovereignty  from  Pacorus,"  sent  an  embassy  to  him  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  with  i)resents  and  an  offer  of  friendship.*' 
Parthamasiris  also  entere<l  intocoiruuunications  with  him,  first 
assmning  the  royal  title,  and  then,  when  his  letter  received  no 
answer,  dropping  it,  and  addressing  the  Roman  Emperor  as  a 
mere  private  person. "  Upon  this  act  pf  self-hiuniliation,  nego- 
tiations were  commenced.  Parthamasiris  was  encoiu'aged  to 
present  himself  at  tlie  Roman  camp,  and  was  given  to  under- 
that  ho  would  there  receive  from  Trajan,  Ob  Tiridatoshad 
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received  from  N01O,  the  emblem  of  sovereignty  and  permiasion 
to  rule  Armenia.  The  military  preparations  were,  however, 
continued.  Vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  restore  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Syrian  lee^ions,  which  had  suffered  through  the 
long  tranquillity  of  the  Ekist  and  the  enervating  influence  of  the 
climate."  With  the  sprinq:  Trajan  commenced  his  march. 
Ascending  the  Euphrates,  to  Samosata,  and  receiving  as  he  ad- 
vanced the  submission  of  various  semi-independent  dynasts 
and  princes,  he  took  possession  of  Satala  and  Elegeia,  Armeni- 
an cities  on  or  near  the  Euphrates,  and  establishing  himself  at 
the  last-namad  place,  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Parthamaairis. 
That  prince  shortly  rode  into  the  Roman  camp,  attended  by  a 
small  retinue;  and  a  meeting  was  arranged,  at  which  the  Par- 
thian, in  the  sight  of  the  whole  Eoman  army,  took  the  diadem 
from  his  brows  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  Emperor, 
expecting  to  have  it  at  once  restored  to  him.  But  Trajan  had 
determined  otherwise.  Ho  made  no  movement ;  and  the  army, 
prepared  no  doubt  for  the  occasion,  shouted  with  all  their 
might,  saluting  him  anew  as  Imperator,  and  congratulating 
him  on  his  **  bloodless  victory."  **  Parthamasiris  felt  that  he 
had  fallen  into  a  trap,  and  would  gladly  have  turned  and  fled; 
but  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  the  Roman  troops  and 
Tirtually  a  prisoner.  Upon  this  he  demanded  a  private  audi- 
ence, and  was  conducted  t-o  the  Emperor's  tont,  where  he  made 
proposals  which  wore  coldly  rejected,  and  he  was  given  to 
understand  that  he  must  regard  his  crown  as  forfeited.  It  was 
further  required  of  him  that,  to  prevent  false  rumors,  he 
should  present  himself  a  second  time  at  the  Emperor^s  tribunal, 
prefer  his  requests  openly,  and  hear  the  Imperial  decision. 
The  Parthian  consented.  With  a  boldness  worthy  of  his  high 
descent,  he  affirmed  that  he  had  neither  been  defeated  nor 
made  prisoner,  but  had  come  of  his  own  free  will  to  hold  a  con- 
ference with  the  Roman  chief,  in  the  full  expectation  of  receiv- 
ing from  him,  as  Tiridates  had  received  from  Nero,  the  crown 
of  Armenia,  confident,  moreover,  that  in  any  case  he  would 
suffer  no  wrong,  but  be  allowed  to  depart  in  safety.  Trajan 
answered  tliat  he  did  not  intend  to  give  the  crown  of  Armenia 
to  any  one— the  country  belonged  to  the  Romans,  and  should 
have  a  Roman  governor.  As  for  Parthamasiris,  he  was  free 
to  go  whithersoever  he  pleased,  and  his  Parthian  attendants 
might  accompany  him.  The  Armenians,  however,  must  re- 
main. They  were  Roman  subjects,  and  owed  no  allegiance 
to  Parthia.'' 
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The  tale  thus  told,  with  no  appearance  of  shan — ~-  - 
Roman  historian,  Dio  Caesiua,  is  eufficiently  mag   .  .  .- 
Trajan,  but  it  does  not  reveal  to  us  the  entire  baaer  .~ . 
conduct.    We  learn  from  other  writers. "  tw-o  of  thet  ■ .   ,. 
poTEiry  with  the  events,  that  the  pompoua  dismissal  t    .. 
maeiris,  with  leave  to  go  wherever  he  chose,  waa  a  : .    _■ 
tence.     Trajan  had  come  to  the  concluRion.  if  not  r  .  . 
interview,  at  any  rate  in  the  coiirso  of  it,  that  the  y 
dangerous,  and  could  not  be  allowsd  to  live.    He 
sent  troops  to  arrest  him  as  he  rode  off  from  the  Ct 
when  he  offered  resistance  caused  him  to  be  sctiipon  b 
This  conduct  he  afterwards  strove  to  justify  by  ac© 
young  prince  of  having  violated  the  agreement  made  » 
terview;"  but  even  the  debased  moral  Bensc  of  his  ag' 
Tolted  by  this  act,  and  declared  the  grounds  wharoi 
cused  it  insuflicient.    Good  faith  and  honor  had  been  6 
(it  was  said)  to  expediency— the  reputation  of  Rome  L 
tamishod-it  woiUd  have  been  better,  even  if  Parth. 
were  suilty,  to  have  let  him  escape,  tlian  to  have  punis 
at  the  cost  of  a  public  scandal. '"    So  etrongly  was  the  > 
felt  that  some  (it  Beems)  endeavored  to  exoiiei'ate  Traj. 
the  responsibility  of  havinp  contrived  the  deed,  and  t    ' 
the  blnme  of  it  on   Exedaros,  (he  ex-king  of  Araei 
brother  of  ParthamnaiiTs.     But  Trajan  hud  not  Pimk  Bt 
to  shift  his  fault  on  anotlier.     Ho  declared  openly  that 
was  his  own,  and  that  Excdares  had  had  no  \init  in  it.** 

The  death  of  Partharaasiris  was  foUowetl  by  the  cc 
aubmissonof  Armenia."  Chosroes  made  no  attempt  to  . 
the  murder  of  liia  nephew,  or  to  contest  with  Ti-ajan  tl 
session  of  the  long-disputed  territory,  A  Uttledoubt  see 
a  short  time  to  Imve  been  entertained  by  the  Romans  at 
disposal.  The  right  of  Exedaros  to  be  i-einstnted  in  his  f 
kingdom"  waa  declared  by  some  to  be  clear;  and  it  was 
ably  ui-ged  that  the  injuries  which  ho  hadsuffei'ed  attho' 
of  Chosroea  would  make  him  a  sure  Roman  ally.  But  Um 
guments  iiad  no  weight  with  Trajan.  He  had  i-esoived  upi 
course.  An  end  should  be  put,  at  once  and  forever,  ft 
perpetual  intrigues  and  troubles  inseparable  from  b 
tions  OS  had  hitherto  subsisted  between  Borne  ami  t 
nian  kingdom.  The  Greater  and  the  Lesser  A 
annexed  to  the  Empire,  and  should  ftmn  a  i 
province."'  This  settled,  attention  wai 
boring  countries.    Alliance  was  made  wiiill  i 
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itd  transport  to  the  Tigris,  at  the  point  where  that  stream  quits 
the  mountains  and  enters  on  the  open  country.*^  Meanwhile^ 
in  the  month  of  December,  *"  the  magnificent  Syrian  capital, 
where  Trajan  had  his  headquarters,  was  visited  by  a  calamity 
of  a  most  appalling  character.  An  earthquake,  of  a  violence 
and  duration  unexampled  in  ancient  times,  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  its  edifices,  and  buried  in  their  ruins  vast  multi- 
tudes of  the  inhabitants  and  of  the  strangers  that  had  flocked 
into  the  town  in  consequence  of  the  Imperial  presence.  Many 
Romans  of  the  highest  rank  x>erished,  and  among  them  M. 
Yirgiltanus  Pedo,  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  year.  The  Emperor 
himself  was  in  danger,  and  only  escaped  by  creeping  through 
a  window  of  the  house  in  which  he  resided;  nor  was  his  person" 
quite  unscathed.  Some  falling  fragments  struck  him;  but  for- 
tunately the  injuries  that  ho  received  were  slight,  and  had  no 
permanent  consequence.  The  bulk  of  the  surviving  inhabitants, 
finding  themselves  houseless,  or  afraid  to  enter  their  houses  if 
they  still  stood,  bivouacked  during  the  height  of  the  winter  in 
the  open  air,  in  the  Circus,  and  elsewhere  about  the  city.  The 
terror  which  legitimately  followed  from  the  actual  perils  was 
heightened  by  imaginary  fears.  It  was  thought  that  the  Mens 
Casius,  which  towers  above  Antioch  to  the  south-west,  was 
about  to  be  shattered  by  the  violence  of  the  shocks,  and  to  pre- 
cipitate itself  upon  the  ruined  town.*" 

Nor  were  the  horrors  of  the  catastrophe  confined  to  Antioch, 
The  earthquake  was  one  of  a  series  wliich  cfirried  destruction 
and  devastation  through  the  greater  part  of  the  East.  In  the 
Boman  province  of  Asia,  four  cities  were  completely  destroyed 
— Eleia,  Mynna,  Pitan6,  and  Cym^.  In  Greece  two  towns  were 
reduced  to  ruins,  namely.  Opus  in  Locris,  and  Oritus.  In 
Gfilatia  three  cities,  imnamed,  suffered  the  same  fate.*"  It 
seemed  as  if  Providence  had  detennined  thiit  the  new  glories 
which  Rome  was  gaining  by  the  triumphs  of  her  arms  should 
be  obscured  by  calamities  of  a  kind  that  no  human  power  could 
avert  or  control,  and  that  despite  the  efforts  of  Trajan  to  make 
his  reign  a  time  of  success  and  splendor,  it  should  go  down  to 
posterity  as  one  of  gloom,  suffering,  and  disaster. 

Trajan,  however,  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  diverted  from 
the  objects  that  he  had  sot  before  him  by  such  trifling  matters 
as  the  sufferings  of  a  certain  number  of  provincial  towna 
With  the  approach  of  spring  (a.d.  116)  he  was  up  and  doing.** 
His  officers  had  obeyed  his  orders,  and  a  fleet  had  been  built 
at  Nisibis  during  the  winter  amply  sufficient  for  the  purpose 
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for  which  it  was  wanted.  The  ships  were  so  constructed  that 
they  could  be  easily  taken  to  pieces  and  put  together  again. 
Trajan  had  them  conveyed  on  wagons  to  the  Tigris  at  Jezireh,^* 
and  there  proceeded  to  make  preparations  for  passing  the  river 
and  attacking  Adiab^nS.  By  embarking  on  board  some  of  his 
ships  companies  of  heavy-armed  and  archers,  who  protected 
his  working  parties,  and  at  the  same  time  threatening  with 
other  ships  to  cross  at  many  different  points,  he  was  able, 
though  with  much  difficulty,  to  bridge  the  stream  in  the  face 
of  a  powerful  body  of  the  enemy,  and  to  land  his  troops  safely 
on  the  opposite  bank.  This  done,  his  work  was  more  than  half 
accomplished.  Chosroes  remained  aloof  from  the  war,  either 
husbanding  his  resoui'ces,  or  perhaps  occupied  by  civil  feuds,** 
and  left  the  defence  of  his  outlying  provinces  to  their  respective 
governors.  Mobarsapes,  the  Adiabenian  monarch,  had  set  his 
hopes  on  keeping  the  invader  out  of  his  kingdom  by  defending 
the  line  of  the  Tigris,  and  when  that  was  forced  he  seems  to 
have  despaired,  and  to  have  made  no  further  effort.  His  towns 
and  strongholds  were  taken  one  after  another,  without  their 
offering  any  serious  resistance.  Nineveh,  ArbelE^  and  Gauga- 
mala  f^  into  the  enemy's  hands.  Adenystrae,  a  place  of  great 
strength,  was  captured  by  a  small  knot  of  Roman  prisoners, 
who,  when  they  found  tlioir  friends  near,  rose  upon  the  garri- 
son, killed  the  commandant,  and  opened  the  gates  to  their 
countrymen."  In  a  short  time  the  whole  tract  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  Zagros  moimtains  was  overrun;  resistance 
ceased;  and  the  invader  was  able  to  proceed  to  further  con- 
quests. 

It  might  liave  been  expected  that  an  advance  would  have  at 
once  been  directed  on  Ctesiphon.  the  Parthian  capital;  but 
Trajan,  for  some  reason  whicb  is  not  made  clear  to  us,  deter- 
mined otherwise.  He  repassed  the  Tigris  into  Mesopotamia, 
took  Hatra**  (now  el-Hadhr),  at  that  time  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable places  in  those  parts,  and  then,  crossing  to  the  Eu- 
phnites,  descjcnded  its  course  to  Hit"  and  Babylon.  No  re- 
sistance was  offered  him,  and  he  became  mostt^r  of  the  mighty 
Babylon  without  a  blow.  Seleucia  seems  also  to  have  sub- 
mitted ;*^  and  it  remained  only  to  attack  and  take  the  capital 
in  order  to  have  complete  possession  of  the  entire  region 
watered  by  the  two  great  rivers.  For  this  purpose  a  fleet 
was  again  necessary,  and,  as  the  ships  used  on  the  up][)er 
Tigris  had,  it  would  seem,  been  abandoned/"  Ti'ajan  convoyed 
a  flotilla,  which  had  descended  the  Euphrates,  across  Meso- 
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potamia  on  rollers,  and  launching  it  upon  the  Tigris,  proceeded 
to  the  attack  of  the  great  metropolis.**  Here  again  the  resist- 
ance that  he  encountered  was  trivial  Like  Babylon  and  Se- 
leucia,  Ctesiphon  at  once  ox)ened  its  gates.  The  monarch  had 
departed  with  his  family  and  his  chief  treasures,"  and  had 
placed  a  vast  space  between  himself  and  his  antagonist.  He 
was  prepared  to  contend  with  his  Eoman  foe,  not  in  battle 
array,  but  by  means  of  distance,  natural  obstacles,  and  guerilla 
warfare.  He  had  evidently  determined  neither  to  risk  a  battle 
nor  stand  a  siege.  As  Trajan  advanced,  he  retreated,  seeming 
to  yield  all,  but  no  doubt  intending,  if  it  should  be  necessary, 
to  turn  to  bay  at  last,  and  in  the  meantime  diligently  foment- 
ing that  spirit  of  discontent  and  disaffection  which  was  shortly 
to  render  the  further  advance  of  the  Imperial  troops  impos- 
sible. 

But,  for  the  moment,  all  appeared  to  go  well  with  the  in- 
vaders. The  surrender  of  Ctesiphon  brought  with  it  the  sub- 
mission of  the  whole  region  on  the  lower  courses  of  the  great 
rivers,  and  gave  the  conqueror  access  to  the  waters  of  a  new 
sea.  Trajan  may  be  excused  if  he  overrated  his  successes,  re- 
garded himself  as  another  Alexander,  and  deemed  that  the 
great  monarchy,  so  long  the  rival  of  Rome,  was  now  at  last 
swept  away,  and  that  the  entire  East  was  on  the  point  of  being 
absorbed  into  the  Romai;  Empire.  Tlie  capture  by  his  lieuten- 
ants of  the  golden  throne  of  the  Parthian  kings  may  well  have 
seemed  to  him  emblematic  of  this  change ;  and  the  flight  of 
Chosroes  into  the  remote  and  barbarous  regions  of  the  far  East 
may  have  helped  to  lull  his  adversary  into  a  feelmg  of  com- 
plete security.  Such  a  feeling  is  imphed  in  the  pleasure  voy- 
age of  the  conqueror  down  the  Tigris  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  in 
his  embarkation  on  the  waters  of  the  Southern  Sea,  in  the  in- 
quiries which  he  instituted  with  respect  to  Indian  affairs,  and 
in  the  regret  to  which  he  gave  utterance,  that  his  advanced 
years  prevented  him  from  making  India  the  term  of  his 
labors.*'  No  shadow  of  his  coming  troubles  seems  to  have 
flitted  before  the  eyes  of  the  Emperor  during  the  weeks  that 
he  was  thus  occupied — weeks  which  he  passed  in  self-com- 
placent contemplation  of  the  past  and  dreams  of  an  impossible 
future. 

Suddenly,  tidings  of  a  most  alarming  kind  disx)elled  his 
pleasing  virions,  and  roused  him  to  renewed  exertions.  Be- 
volt,  he  found,  had  broken  out  evoiywherc  in  his  roar.  At 
Scleucia,  at  Hatra,  at  Nisibis,  at  Edesfcia,"  the  natives  had 
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flown  to  arms;  his  entire  line  of  retreat  was  beset  by  foes,  and 
he  ran  a  I'isk  of  having  his  return  cut  off,  and  of  perishing  in 
the  land  which  he  had  invaded.  Trajan  had  hastily  to  retrace 
his  steps,  and  to  send  his  generals  in  all  directions  to  check  the 
spread  of  insurrection..  Seleucia  was  recovered  by  Erucius 
Clams  and  Julius  Alexander,  who  punished  its  rebellion  by 
delivering  it  to  the  flames.  Lucius  Quietus  retook  Nisibis, 
and  plimdered  and  burnt  Edessa.  Maximus,  on  the  contrary, 
was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  rebels,^'  who  completely  de- 
stroyed the  Roman  army  under  his  orders.^  Trajan,  perceiv- 
ing how  slight  his  hold  was  upon  the  conquered  populations, 
felt  compelled  to  change  bis  policy,  and,  as  the  only  mode  of 
pacifying,  even  temporarily,  the  growing  discontent,  instead 
of  making  Lower  Mesopotamia  into  a  Eoman  province,  as  he 
had  made  Armenia,  Upper  Mesopotamia,  and  Adiabene  (or 
Assyria),  he  proceeded  with  much  pomp  and  display  to  set 
up  a  native  king.  The  prince  selected  was  a  certain  Partha- 
maspates,  a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  the  ArsacidsB,  who 
bad  previously  sided  with  Rome  against  the  reigning  mon- 
arch.^' Li  a  plain  near  Ctesiphon,  where  he  had  had  his  tri- 
bunal erected,  Trajan,  after  a  speech  wherein  he  extolled  the 
greatness  of  his  own  exploits,  presented  to  the  assembled 
Bomans  and  natives  this  youth  as  King  of  Parthia,  and  with 
his  own  hand  placed  the  diadem  uix)n  his  brow.^'' 

Under  cover  of  the  popularity  acquired  by  this  act  the  aged 
Emperor  now  commenced  his  retreat.  The  line  of  the  Tigris 
was  uo  doubt  open  to  him,  and  along  this  he  might  have 
marched  in  peace  to  Upper  Mesopotamia  or  Armenia;  but 
either  he  preferred  the  direct  route  to  Syria  by  way  of  Hatra 
and  Singai*a,  or  the  insult  offered  to  the  Roman  name  by  the 
independent  attitude  which  the  people  of  the  former  place  still 
maintained  induced  him  to  diverge  from  the  general  line  of  his 
course,  and  to  enter  the  desert  in  order  to  chastise  their  pre- 
sumption. Hatra  was  a  small  town,  but  strongly  fortified. 
The  inhabitants  at  this  time  belonged"  to  that  Arabian  immi- 
gration which  was  always  more  and  more  encroacliing  upon 
Mesopotamia.  They  were  Parthian  subjects,  but  api>ex'ir  to 
have  had  their  own  native  kings."  On  the  approach  of  Tra- 
jan, nothing  daunted,  they  closed  their  gates,  and  prepared 
themselves  for  resistance.  Though  he  battered  down  a  por- 
tion of  the  wall,  they  repulsed  all  the  attempts  of  his  soldiera 
to  enter  through  the  breach,  and  when  he  himself  came  ne.ar  to 
reconnoitre,  they  drove  him  off  with  their  arrows.    His  troops 
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goffered  from  the  heat,  from  the  want  of  provisions  and  fodder, 
from  the  swarms  of  flies  which  disputed  with  them  every  mor- 
sel of  their  food  and  every  drop  of  their  drink,  and  finally 
from  violent  hail  and  thunderstorms.  Trajan  was  forced  to 
withdraw  after  a  time  without  effecting  anything,  and  to  own 
himself  haffled  and  defeated  hy  the  garrison  of  a  petty  f or- 
[  tress." 

The  year,  a.d.  116,  seems  to  have  closed  with  this  memo- 
rable foilure.  In  the  following  spring,  Chosroes,  learning  the 
retreat  of  the  Romans,  returned  to  Ctesiphon,  expelled  Par- 
thamaspates,  who  retired  into  Roman  territory,  and  re-estab- 
lished his  authority  in  Susiana  and  Southern  Mesopotamia.  •• 
The  Romans,  however,  still  held  Assyria  (Adiaben4)  and  Upper 
Mesopotamia,  as  well  as  Armenia,  and  had  the  strength  of 
the  Empire  been  exerted  to  maintain  those  possessions,  they 
might  have  continued  in  all  probability  to  be  Roman  provinces, 
despite  any  efforts  that  Parthia  could  have  made  to  recover 
l&em.  But  in  August,  a.d.  117,  Trajan  died;  and  his  succes- 
sor, Hadrian,  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  opinion  that 
Trajan's  conquests  had  been  impoUtic,  and  that  it  was  unsafe 
for  Rome  to  attempt  under  the  circumstances  of  the  time  any 
extension  of  the  Eastern  frontier.  The  first  act  of  Hadrian 
was  to  relinquish  the  three  provinces  which  Trajan's  Parthian 
war  had  added  to  the  Empire,  and  to  withdraw  the  legions 
within  the  Euphrates."  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia  were  at 
once  re-occupied  by  the  Parthians.  Armenia  appears  to  have 
been  made  over  by  Hadrian  to  Parthamaspates, "  and  to  have 
thus  returned  to  its  fonner  condition  of  a  semi-independent 
kingdom,  leaning  alternately  on  Rome  and  Parthia.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  Osrhoen^  was  placed  likewise  upon  the 
same  footing;"  but  the  numismatic  evidence  adduced  in  favor 
of  this  view  is  weak ;"  and  upon  tlie  whole  it  appears  most 
probable  that,  hke  the  other  Mosopotainian  countries,  Os- 
rho§ne  again  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ansacidte.  Rome 
therefore  gained  nothing  by  the  great  exertions  wliich  she  had 
made,"  unless  it  were  a  partial  recoveiy  of  her  lost  influence 
in  Armenia,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  growing  weakness  of  her 
Eastern  rival— a  knowledge  which,  though  it  produced  no  im- 
mediate fruit,  was  of  impoi'tanee,  and  was  borne  in  mind 
when,  after  another  half-century  of  peace,  the  relations  of  the 
two  empires  became  once  more  unsatisfactory. 

The  voluntary  withdrawal  of  Hadrian  from  Assyria  and 
Mesopotamia  placed  him  on  amicable  terms  with  Parthia  dur- 
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ing  the  whole  of  his  reign.  Chosroes  and  his  successor  could 
not  but  feel  themselves  under  obligations  to  the  monarch  who, 
without  being  forced  to  it  by  a  defeat,  had  restored  to  Parthia 
the  most  valuable  of  her  provinces.  On  one  occasion  alone  do 
we  hear  of  any,  even  threatened,  interruption  of  the  friendly 
relations  subsisting  between  the  two  powers;  and  then  the 
misunderetanding,  whatever  it  may  have  been,  was  easily  rec- 
tified and  peace  maintained.  Hadrian,  in  a.d.  122,  had  an 
interview  with  Chosroes  on  his  eastern  frontier,  and  by  per- 
sonal explanations  and  assurances  averted,  we  are  told,"'  an 
impending  outbreak.  Not  long  afterwards  (a.d.  130,  probably) 
he  returned  to  Chosroes  the  daughter  who  had  been  captured 
by  Trajan,  and  at  the  same  time  promised  the  restoration  of 
the  golden  throne,"  on  which  the  Parthians  appear  to  have  set 
a  special  value. 

It  must  have  been  soon  after  he  received  back  his  daughter 
that  Chosroes  died.  His  latest  coins  bear  a  date  equivalent  to 
A.D.  128;"  and  the  Roman  historians  give  Volagases  11.  as 
king  of  Parthia  in  a.d.  133.  ••  It  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  this  prince  was  Chosroes'  son,  and  succeeded  him  in  the 
natural  course;'®  but  the  evidence  of  the  Parthian  coins  is 
strong  against  these  suppositions.  According  to  them,  Vola- 
gases had  been  a  pretender  to  the  Parthian  throne  as  early  as 
A.D.  78,  and  had  struck  coins  both  in  that  year  and  the  follow- 
ing one,  about  the  date  of  the  accession  of  Pacorus.  His  at- 
tempt had,  however,  at  that  time  failed,  and  for  forty-one 
years  he  kept  his  pretensions  in  abeyafice;  but  about  a.d. 
119  or  120  he  appears  to  have  again  come  forward,  and  to  have 
disputed  the  crown  with  Chosroes,  or  reigned  contemporane- 
ously with  him  over  some  portion  of  the  Parthian  kingdom, 
till  about  A.D.  130,  when— probably  on  the  death  of  Chosroes — 
ho  was  acknowledged  as  solo  king  by  the  entii'o  nation.  Such 
is  the  evidence  of  the  coins,  which  in  this  case  are  very  pecu- 
liar, and  bear  the  name  of  Volagiises  from  first  to  last.'*  It 
seems  to  follow  from  them  that  Chosroes  was  succeeded,  not 
by  a  son,  but  by  a  rival,  an  old  claimant  of  the  crown,  who 
cannot  have  been  much  younger  than  Chosroes  himself. 
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CHAPTER  XrX. 

Beign  of  Volagasea  IL  Invasion  of  the  AJani.  Communica- 
tions between  Volagases  and  Antoninus  Pius,  Death  of  Vola^ 
gases  II  and  Accession  of  Volagases  III  Aggressive  War 
of  Volagases  III  on  Rome.  Campaign  of  a.d.  1C2.  Verus 
sent  to  the  East.  Sequel  of  the  War.  Losses  suffered  by 
Parthia,    Death  of  Volagases  III 

**  Parthlcum  bellum,  quod  Volae^essiis  .  .  .  indixit.** 

Jul.  Capit.  M.  AnUmin.  S  S, 

Volagases  n.  appears  to  have  occupied  the  Parthian  throne, 
after  the  death  of  Chosroes,  for  the  space  of  nineteen  years. 
His  reign  has  a  general  character  of  tranquiUity,  which  agrees 
well  with  the  advanced  period  of  hfe  at  which,  according  to 
the  coins,  he  first  became  actual  king  of  Parthia.  *  It  was  dis- 
turbed by  only  one  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities,  an  occasion 
uxK)n  which  Volagases  stood  upon  the  defensive;  and  on  one 
other  occasion  was  for  a  brief  i)eriod  threatened  with  distiu-b- 
ance.  Otherwise  it  seems  to  have  been  wholly  peaceful.  So 
far  as  appears,  no  pretenders  troubled  it.  The  coins  show,  for 
the  years  between  a.d.  130  and  a.d.  149,  the  head  of  but  one 
monarch,  a  head  of  a  marked  type,  which  is  impossible  to  be 
mistaken."    [PI.  HI.,  Fig.  4.] 

The  occasion  upon  which  actual  hostilities  distm-bed  the  re- 
pose of  Volagases  was  in  a.d.  133,  when,  by  the  intrigues  of 
Pharasmanes,  king  of  the  Iberians,  a  great  horde  of  Alani  from 
the  tract  beyond  the  Caucasus  was  induced  to  pour  itself 
through  the  passes  of  that  mountain  chain  upon  the  territories 
of  both  the  Parthians  and  the  Romans.'  Pharasmanes  had 
previously  shown  contempt  for  the  power  of  Rome  by  refusing 
to  pay  court  to  Hadrian,  when,  in  a.d.  130,  he  invited  the  mon- 
archs  of  Western  Asia  generally  to  a  conference.  *  He  had  also, 
it  would  seem,  been  insulted  by  Hadrian,  who,  when  Pharas- 
manes sent  him  a  number  of  cloaks  made  of  cloth-of-gold,  em- 
ployed them  in  the  adornment  of  three  hundred  convicts  con- 
demned to  furnish  sport  to  the  Romans  in  the  amphitheatre.* 
What  quarrel  he  had  with  the  Parthians  we  are  not  told ;  but 
it  is  related  that  at  his  instigation  the  savage  Alani,  introduced 
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trithin  the  mountain  barrier,  poured  at  one  and  the  same  time 
into  Media  Atropat§n^,  which  was  a  dependency  of  Parthia; 
into  Armenia,  which  was  imder  Parthamaspates ;  and  into  the 
Boman  province  of  Cappadocia.  •  Volagases  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rome  complaining  of  the  conduct  of  Pharasmanes,*  who  ap- 
peals to  have  been  regarded  as  ruling  imder  Roman  protection ; 
and  that  prince  was  summoned  to  Rome  in  order  to  answer  for 
his  conduct.  But  the  Alanian  inroad  had  to  be  dealt  with  at 
once.  The  Roman  governor  of  Cappadocia,  who  was  Arrian, 
the  historian  of  Alexander,  by  a  mere  display  of  force  drove 
the  barbarians  from  his  province.  Volagases  showed  a  tamer 
spirit;  he  was  content  to  follow  an  example,  often  set  in  the 
East,  and  already  in  one  instance  imitated  by  Rome,^  but  never 
adopted  by  any  nation  as  a  settled  policy  without  fatal  conse- 
quences, and  to  buy  at  a  high  price  the  retreat  of  the  invaders. 

It  was  to  have  been  expected  that  Rome  would  have  punished 
severely  the  guilt  of  Pharasmanes  in  exposing  the  Empire  and 
its  allies  to  horrors  such  as  always  accompany  the  inroads  of  a 
barbarous  people.  But  though  the  Iberian  monarch  was  com- 
X)elled  to  travel  to  Rome  and  make  his  appearance  before  the 
Emperor's  tribunal,*  yet  Hadrian,  so  far  from  punishing  him, 
was  induced  to  load  him  with  benefits  and  honors.  Ho  per- 
mitted him  to  sacrifice  in  the  Capitol,  placed  his  equestrian 
statue  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  and  granted  him  an  augmenta- 
tion of  territory."  Volagases  can  scarcely  have  been  pleased  at 
these  results  of  his  complaints;  he  bore  them,  however,  with- 
out murmuring,  and,  when  (in  A.D.  138)  Hadrian  died  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  adopted  son,  T.  Aurelius,  better  known  as 
Antoninus  Pius,  Volagases  sent  to  Rome  an  embassy  of  con- 
gratulation, and  presented  the  new  monarch  with  a  crown  of 
gold." 

It  was  probably  at  this  same  time  that  ho  ventured  to  make 
an  unpleasant  demand.  Hadrian  harl  promised  that  the  golden 
throne  which  Trajan  had  captured  in  his  expedition,  and  by 
which  the  Parthians  set  so  much  store,  should  be  surrendered  to 
them ; "  but  this  promise  he  had  failed  to  perform.  Volagases 
appears  to  have  thought  that  his  successor  might  be  more 
facile,  and  accordingly  instructed  his  envoys  to  re-open  the 
subject,  to  remind  Antoninus  of  the  pledged  faith  of  his  adopted 
father,  and  to  make  a  formal  request  for  the  delivery  of  the 
valued  relic."  Antoninus,  however,  proved  as  obdurate  as 
Hadrian.  He  was  not  to  be  persuaded  by  any  argument  to 
give  back  the  trophy;  and  the  envoys  had  to  return  with  the 
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report  that  their  representations  upon  the  point  had  been  in 
vain,  and  had  wholly  failed  to  move  the  new  Emperor. 

The  history  of  Volagascs  U.  ends  with  this  transaction.  No 
events  arc  assignable  to  the  last  ten  years  of  his  reign,  which 
was  probably  a  season  of  profound  repose,  in  the  East  as  it  was 
in  the  West— a  peiiod  having  (as  oiur  greatest  historian  observes 
of  it)  ^'  the  rare  advantage  of  furnishing  very  few  materials  for 
history,"  which  is,  indeed  (as  he  says),  ''little  more  than  the 
register  of  the  crimes,  foUies,  and  misfortunes  of  mankind."  ^' 
The  influence  of  Rome  extended  beyond  his  borders.  As  in 
modem  times  it  has  become  a  proverb  that  when  a  particular 
European  nation  is  satisfied  the  peace  of  the  world  is  assured, 
so  in  the  days  whereof  wo  are  treating  it  would  seem  that 
Borne  bad  only  to  desire  repose,  for  the  surrounding  nations  to 
find  themselves  tranquil.  The  inference  appears  to  be  that 
not  only  were  the  wars  which  occurred  between  Rome  and  her 
neighbors  for  the  most  part  stirred  up  by  herself,  but  tliat  even 
the  civil  commotions  which  disturbed  States  upon  her  borders 
had  very  genei'ally  their  origin  in  Roman  intrigues,  which, 
skilfully  concealed  from  view,  neveiiiheless  directed  the  course 
of  affairs  in  surrounding  States,  and  roused  in  them,  when 
Rome  thought  her  interests  required  it,  civil  differences,  disor- 
ders, and  contentions. 

The  successor  of  Volagases  II.  was  Volagases  III.,  who  was 
most  probably  bis  son,  although  of  this  there  is  no  direct  evi- 
dence. The  Parthian  coins  show  "  that  Volagases  HI.  ascended 
the  throne  in  a.d.  148  or  149,  and  reigned  till  a.d.  190  or  191— 
a  space  of  forty-two  years.  We  may  assume  that  he  was  a 
tolerably  young  man  at  his  accession,  though  the  eflSgy  upon 
his  earliest  coins  is  well  bearded,  and  that  he  was  somewhat 
tired  of  the  long  inactivity  which  had  characterized  the  period 
of  his  father's  rule.  He  seems  very  early  to  have  meditated  a 
war  with  Rome,***  and  to  have  taken  certain  steps  which  be- 
trayed his  intentions ;  but,  upon  their  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  Antoninus,  cmd  that  prince  writing  to  him  on  the  subject, 
Volagases  altered  his  plans,'"  and  resolved  to  wait,  at  any  rate, 
until  a  change  of  Emperor  at  Rome  should  give  liim  a  chance 
of  taking  the  enemy  at  a  disadvantage.  Thus  it  was  not  till 
A-D.  161— twelve  years  after  his  accession— that  his  original  de- 
sign was  caiTieil  out,  and  the  flames  of  war  were  once  more 
lighted  in  the  East  to  the  i*uin  and  desolation  of  the  fairest  por- 
tion of  Western  Asia. 

The  good  Antoninus  was  succeeded  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  161 
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by  his  adopted  son,  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  at  onoe  associated 
with  him  in  the  government  the  other  adopted  son  of  Antoni- 
nus, Lucius  Verus.  Upon  this,  thinking  that  the  opportunity 
for  which  he  had  been  so  long  waiting  liad  at  last  arrived,  Vo- 
lagases  marched  his  troops  suddenly  into  Armenia,  expelled 
Sosemus,  the  king  protected  by  the  Bomans, "  and  established 
in  his  place  a  certain  Tigranes,  a  scion  of  the  old  royal  stock, 
whom  the  Aimenians  regarded  as  their  rightful  monarch/* 
News  of  this  bold  stroke  soon  I'eachjBd  the  governors  of  the 
adjacent  Boman  provinces,  and  Severianus,  praefect  of  Cap- 
padocia,  a  Graul  by  birth,  incited  by  the  predictions  of  a  pseudo- 
prophet  of  those  parts,  named  Alexander,"  proceeded  at  the 
head  of  a  legion  into  the  adjoining  kingdom,  in  the  hope  of 
crushing  the  nascent  .insurrection  and  punislung  at  6nce  the 
Armenian  rebels  and  their  Parthian  supporters.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  crossed  the  Euphrates,  when  he  found  him- 
self confronted  by  an  overwhelming  force,  commanded  by  a 
Parthian  called  Chosroes,^**  and  was  compelled  to  throw  himself 
into  the  city  of  Elcgeia,  where  he  was  immediately  surrounded 
and  besieged."  Various  tales  were  told  of  his  conduct  under 
these  circumstances,  and  of  the  fate  which  overtook  him ;"  the 
most  probable  accoimt  being  that  after  holding  out  for  three 
days  he  and  his  troops  were  assailed  on  all  sides,  and,  after  a 
brave  resistance,  were  shot  down  almost  to  a  man.  The  Par- 
thians  then  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  carried  fire  and  sword 
through  Syria."  Attidius  Comelianus,  the  proconsul,  having 
ventured  to  oppose  them,  was  repulsed.'*  Vapue  thoughts  of 
flying  to  arms  and  shaking  ofiE  the  Roman  yoke  possessed  the 
minds  of  the  Syrians,'*  and  threatened  to  lead  to  some  overt 
act.  The  Parthians  passed  through  S.\^ia  into  Palestine,  and 
almost  the  whole  East  seemed  to  lie  open  to  their  incursions. 
When  these  facts  were  reported  at  Rome,  it  was  resolved  to 
send  Lucius  Verus  to  the  East.  He  was  of  an  age  to  undergo 
the  hard8hii)s  of  campaigning,  and  therefore  better  fitted  than 
Marcus  Aiurelius  to  undertake  the  conduct  of  a  great  war.  But, 
as  his  military  talent  was  distrusted,  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  place  at  his  disposal  a  number  of  the  best  Roman  pcen- 
ends  of  the  time,  whose  services  he  micht  use  while  he  claimed 
as  his  own  their  successes.  Statins  Priscus.  Avidiiis  Cassins, 
and  Martius  Verus,  were  the  most  important  <»f  th<?se  (»lTif'oi"s; 
and  it  was  by  them,  and  not  by  Verus  liiniself,  tliiit  thuniilitiiry 
operations  were,  in  fact,  conducte<l. 
It  was  not  till  late  in  the  year  a.d.  162  that  Verus,  having 
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with  reluctance  torn  himself  from  Italy,**  appeared,  with  his 
lieutenants,  upon  the  sceqe  in  Syria,  and,  after  vainly  offering 
them  terms  of  peace, '^  commenced  hostilities  against  the  trium- 
phant Parthians.  The  yoimg  Emperor  did  not  adventure  his 
own  person  in  the  field,  hut  stationed  himself  at  Antioch,** 
where  he  could  enjoy  the  pleasures  and  amusements  of  a  luxu- 
rious capital,  while  he  committed  to  his  heutenants  the  task ) 
of  recovering  Syria  and  Armenia,  and  of  chastising  the  in-  * 
vaders.  Avidius  Cassius,  to  whom  the  Syrian  legions  were 
entrusted,  had  a  hard  task  to  hring  them  into  proper  discipline 
after  their  long  period  of  inaction,'*  hut  succeeded  after  a  while 
by  the  use  of  almost  imezampled  severities.  Attacked  by  Vo- 
lagases  within  the  limits  of  his  province,  he  made  a  successful 
dd^ence,*^*  and  in  a  short  time  was  able  to.  take  the  offensive,  to 
defeat  Volagases  in  a  great  battle  near  Europus,*^  and  (a.d.  163) 
to  drive  the  Parthians  across  the  Euphrates.  The  Armenian 
war  was  at  the  same  time  being  pressed  by  Statius  Priscus,  who 
advanced  without  a  check  from  the  frontier  to  the  capital,  Ar- 
taxata,  which  he  took  and  (as  it  seems)  destroyed.  **  He  then 
bmlt  a  new  city,  which  he  strongly  garrisoned  with  Roman 
troops,  and  sent  intelligence  of  his  successes  to  Home,  whither 
Soaemus,  the  expelled  monarch,  had  betaken  himself.  Sosemus 
was  upon  this  replaced  on  the  Armenian  throne,  the  task  of 
settling  him  in  the  government  being  deputed  to  a  certain 
Thucydides,  by  whose  efforts,  together  with  those  of  Martins 
Verus,  all  opposition  to  the  restored  monarch  was  suppressed, 
and  the  entire  country  tranquillized.** 

Rome  had  thus  in  the  space  of  two  years  recovered  her  losses, 
and  shown  Parthia  that  she  was  still  well  able  to  maintain  the 
position  in  Western  Asia  which  she  had  acquired  by  the  vic- 
tories of  Trajan.  But  such  a  measure  of  success  did  not  con- 
tent the  ambitious  generals  into  whose  hands  the  incompetence 
of  Verus  had  thrown  the  real  direction  of  the  war.  Military 
distinction  at  this  time  offered  to  a  Roman  a  path  to  the  very 
highest  honors,  each  successful  general  becoming  at  once  by 
force  of  his  position  a  candidate  for  the  Imperial  dignity.  Of 
the  various  able  officers  employed  under  Verus,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  the  most  ambitious  was  Cassius — a  chief  who 
ultimately  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  Aurelius,  and 
lost  his  life  in  consequence.**  Cassius,  after  he  had  succeeded 
in  clearing  Syria  of  the  invaders,  was  made  by  Aurelius  a 
sort  of  generalissimo  :**  and  being  thus  free  to  act  as  he  chose, 
determined  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  and  to 
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try  if  h6  could  not  rival,  or  oiitdo,  the  exploits  of  Trajan  fifty 
years  previously.  Though  we  have  no  continuous  narrative  of 
his  expedition,  we  may  trace  its  course  with  tolerahle  accuracy 
in  the  various  fragmentary  writings  which  hear  upon  the  his- 
tory of  the  time— from  Zeugma,  when  he  crossed  the  Euphrar 
tes  into  Mesopotamia,"  to  Nicephorium,"  near  the  jimction 
of  the  Belik  with  the  Euphrates;  and  thence  down  the  course 
of  the  stream  to  Sura"  (Sippara?)  and  Babylon."  At  Sura  a 
battle  i^as  fought,  in  which  the  Romans  were  victorious;  and 
then  the  final  efforts  were  made,  which  covered  Oassius  with 
glory.  The  great  city  of  Seleucia,  upon  the  Tigris,  which  had 
a  population  of  400,000  souls,  was  besieged,  taken,  and  burnt, 
to  punish  an  alleged  treason  of  the  inliabitants.**  Otesiphon, 
upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  was  occupied,  and  the 
summer  palace  of  Yolagases  there  situated  was  levelled  ¥dth 
the  groimd."  Tho  various  temples  were  plundered;  secret 
places,  where  it  was  thought  treasure  might  be  hid,  were  ex- 
amined, and  a  rich  booty  was  carried  off  by  the  invaders.  The 
Parthians,  worsted  in  every  encoimter,  ceased  to  resist ;  and  all 
the  conquests  made  by  Trajan  were  recovered.  Nor  was  this 
alL  The  Roman  general,  after  conquering  the  Mesopotamian 
plain,  advanced  into  the  Zagros  mountains,  and  occupied,  at 
any  rate,  a  portion  of  Media,  thereby  entithng  his  Imperial 
masters  to  add  to  the  titles  of  "  Armeniacus,"and  **  Parthicus," 
which  they  had  already  assiuned,  the  further  and  wholly  novel 
titleof  **Medicus."" 

But  Rome  was  not  to  escape  the  Nemesis  which  is  wont  to 
pursue  tho  over-fortunate.  During  the  stay  of  the  army  in 
Babylonia  a  disease  was  contracted  of  a  strange  and  terrible 
character,  whereto  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  soldiers  as- 
signed a  supernatural  origin.  The  i)estilence,  they  said,  had 
crept  forth  from  a  subterranean  cell  in  the  temple  of  Comsean 
Apollo  at  Seleucia,"  which  those  who  were  plundering  the 
town  rashly  opened  in  the  hope  of  its  containing  treasure,  but 
which  held  nothing  except  this  fearful  scourge,  placed  there  vsx 
primeval  times  by  the  spells  of  the  Chaldeans.  Such  a  belief, 
however  fanciful,  was  calculated  to  increase  the  destructive^ 
power  of  the  malady,  and  so  to  multiply  its  victims.  Vasii 
numbers  of  tho  soldiers  perished,  we  are  told,  from  its  offecti* 
during  the  march  homeward;  their  sufferings  beinp:  further 
aggravated  by  the  failure  of  supplies,  which  was  such  that 
many  died  of  famine."  The  stricken  army,  upon  entering  tho 
Roman  territory,  communicated  the  infection  to  the  inhabi* 
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tants,  and  the  return  of  Verus  and  his  troops  to  Borne  was  a 
march  of  Death  through  the  provinces.  The  pestilence  raged 
with  special  force  thi*oughout  Italy,  and  spread  as  far  as  the 
Bhine  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean."  According  to  one  writer** 
more  than  one  half  of  the  entire  population,  cuid  almost  the 
whole  Roman  army,  was  carried  off  by  it. 

But  though  Rome  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  war,  its  gen- 
eral result  was  imdoubtedly  disadvantageous  to  the  Paithians. 
The  expedition  of  Cassius  was  the  first  invasion  of  Parthia  in 
which  Rome  had  been  altogether  triiunphant.  Trajan's  cam- 
paign had  brought  about  the  submission  of  Armenia  to  the 
Romans;  but  it  did  not  permanently  deprive  Parthia  of  any 
portion  of  her  actual  territory.  And  the  successes  of  the  Em- 
peror in  his  advance  were  almost  balanced  by  the  disasters 
which  accompanied  his  retreat — disasters  so  serious  as  to  cause 
a  general  beUef  that  Hadrian's  concessions  sprang  more  from 
prudence  than  from  generosity.  The  war  of  Verus  produced 
the  actual  cession  to  Rome  of  a  Parthian  province,  which  con- 
tinued thenceforth  for  centuries  to  be  an  integral  portion  of 
the  Roman  Empire.*'  Western  Mesopotamia,  or  the  tract  be- 
tween the  Euphrates  and  the  Khabour,  passed  under  the  domin- 
ion of  Rome  at  this  time ;  and,  tliough  not  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  province,  was  none  the  less  lost  to  Parthia,  and  ab- 
sorbed by  Rome  into  her  territory.  Parthia,  moreover,  was 
I)enetrated  by  the  Roman  arms  moi'e  deeply  at  this  time  than 
she  had  ever  been  previously,  and  was  made  to  feel,  as  she  had 
never  felt  before,  that  in  contending  with  Rome  she  was  fight- 
ing a  losing  battle.  It  added  to  the  dis^grace  of  her  defeats, 
and  to  her  own  sense  of  their  decisive  character,  that  they 
were  inflicted  b}"  a  mere  general,  a  man  of  no  very  great  emi- 
nence, and  one  who  was  far  from  possessing  the  free  command 
of  those  immense  resources  which  Rome  had  at  her  disposal 

Parthia  had  now,  in  fact,  entered  upon  the  third  stage  of 
her  decHne.  The  first  was  reached  when  she  ceased  to  be  an 
aggressive  and  was  content  to  become  a  stationary  power;" 
the  second  set  in  when  she  began  to  lose  territory  by  the  revolt 
of  her  own  subjects:*^  the  third — which  commences  at  this 
point— is  marke<l  by  her  inability  to  i)rotect  hei-self  from  the 
attacks  of  a  foreign  assiiilant.  The  causes  of  her  decline  were 
various.  Luxury  had  no  doubt  done  its  ordinary  work  upon 
the  conquerors  of  rich  and  highly-civilized  regions,  softening 
down  their  original  ferocity,  and  rendering  them  at  once  less 
robust  in  fi*ame  and  less  bold  and  venturesome  in  character. 
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The  natural  law  of  exhaustion,  which  sooner  or  later  affects 
an  races  of  any  distinction,  may  also  not  improbably  have 
come  into  play,  rendering  the  Parthians  of  the  age  of  Verus 
very  degenerate  descendants  of  those  who  displayed  such 
brilliant  qualities  when  they  contended  with  Crossus  and  Mark 
Antony.  Loyalty  towards  the  monarch,  and  the  absolute  de- 
votion of  every  energy  to  his  seiTice,  which  characterized  the 
earlier  times,  dwindled  and  disappeared  as  the  succession  bo- 
came  more  and  more  disputed,  and  the  kings  less  worthy  of 
their  subjects'  admiration.  The  strength  needed  against  for- 
eign enemies  was,  moreover,  frequently  expended  in  civil 
broils ;  the  spirit  of  patriotism  declined ;  and  tamenes§  under 
insult  and  indignity  took  the  place  of  that  fierce  pride  and 
fiery  self-assertion  which  had  once  characterized  the  people. 

The  war  with  Rome  terminated  in  the  year  a.d.  165.  Vola- 
gases  survived  its  close  for  at  least  twenty-five  years;  but  he 
did  not  venture  at  any  time  to  renew  the  struggle,  or  to  make 
any  effort  for  the  recovery  of  his  lost  territory.  Once  only  does 
he  appear  to  have  contemplated  an  outbreak.  When,  about 
the  year  a.d.  174  or  175,  Aurelius  being  occupied  in  the  west 
with  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  wild  tribes  upon  the  Danube, 
Avidius  Cassius  assumed  the  purple  in  Syria, '"  and  a  civil  war 
seemed  to  bo  imminent,  Volagases  appeara  to  liave  shown  an 
intention  of  once  more  taking  arms  and  trying  his  foi-tune.  A 
Parthian  war  was  at  this  time  expected  to  break  out  by  the 
Romans."  But  the  crisis  passed  ^vithout  an  actual  explosion. 
The  promptness  of  Aurelius,  who,  on  hearing  the  news,  at  once 
quitted  the  Danube  and  marched  into  Syria,  together  "vvitli  the 
rapid  collapse  of  the  Cassian  revolt,  rendered  it  imprudent 
for  Volagases  to  persist  in  his  project.  He  therefore  laid  aside 
all  thought  of  renewing  hostilities  with  Rome ;  and,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Aurelius  in  Syria,  sent  ambassadors  to  him  with 
friendly  assurances,  who  were  received  favorably  by  the  philo- 
sophic Emperor." 

Four  years  after  this  Marcus  Aurelius  died, "  and  was  suc- 
ceed rxl  in  the  purple  by  his  youthful  son,  Lucius  Aurelius  Com- 
mofiiLS.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  accession  of  this 
weak  and  inexperienced  prince  would  have  induced  V()lnu:/\sos 
to  resume  his  warlike  projects,  and  attempt  the  r<'cr>very  of 
Mesrjpotamia.  But  the  scanty  history  of  tlie  time  wiiich  has 
come  do^vn  to  us**  shows  no  trace  of  his  having  entertained  any 
such  dei=<ign.  He  had  probably  reached  the  ajxo  at  whir-h  rei)ose 
becomes  a  distinct  object  of  desire,  and  is  infinitely  preferred 
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to  active  exertion.  At  any  rate,  it  is  dear  that  he  made  no 
effort.  The  reign  of  Ck)mmodu8  was  from  first  to  last  un- 
troubled by  Oriental  disturbance.  Volgases  UL  was  for  ten 
years  contemporary  with  this  mean  and  unwarlike  prinoe ;  but 
Borne  was  allowed  to  retain  her  Parthian  conquests  immole8t> 
ed.  At  length,  in  A.D.  190  or  191,  Yolagases  died,  **  and  thades' 
times  of  Farthia  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  new  monarch. 


CHAPTER  XX. 


Accession  of  Volagases  IV.  His  Alliance  sought  by  Pescen^ 
nius  Niger,  Part  taken  by  Parthia  in  the  Contest  between 
Niger  and  Severus,  Mesopotamia  revolts  from  Borne, 
First  Eastern  Expedition  of  Severus,  Its  Results.  Sec- 
ond Expedition,  Successes  of  Severus,  His  Failure  at 
Hatra,  General  Results  of  the  War,  Death  of  Volagases 
IV. 
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Dio  Cass.  IzxT.  9. 

On  the  death  of  Volagases  IIT. ,  in  a.d.  190  or  191,  the  Parthian 
crown  fell  to  another  prince  of  the  same  name,  who  was  prob- 
ably the  eldest  son  oi  the  late  monarch/  This  prince  was 
scarcely  settled  ui)on  the  throne  when  the  whole  of  Western 
Asia  was  violently  disturbed  by  the  commotions  which  shook 
the  Boman  Empire  after  the  murder  of  Commodus.  The 
virtuous  Pertinax  was  allowed  to  reign  but  three  months  (a.d, 
193,  January — March).  His  successor  was  scarcely  proclaimed 
when  in  three  different  quarters  the  legionaries  rose  in  arms, 
and,  saluting  theii*  commanders  as  "Emperors," invested  them 
with  the  purple.  Clodius  Albinus,  in  Britain;  Severus,  in 
Pannonia;  and  Pescennius  Niger,  in  Syria,  at  one  and  the 
same  time  claimed  the  place  which  the  wretched  Julianus  had 
bought,  and  prepared  themselves  to  maintain  their  rights 
against  all  who  should  impugn  them.  It  seems  that,  on  the 
first  proclamation  of  Niger,  and  before  it  had  become  evident 
that  he  would  have  to  establish  his  authority  by  force  of  arms, 
either  the  Parthian  monarch,  or  at  any  rate  princes  who  were 
Among  his  dependants,'  sent  to  congratulate  the  new  Emperor 
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on  his  accession  and  to  offer  him  contingents  of  troops,  if  he 
required  them.  These  spontaneous  proposals  were  at  the  first 
politely  declined,  since  Niger  expected  to  find  himself  accepted 
joyfully  as  sovereign,  and  did  not  look  to  have  to  engage  in 
war.  When,  however,  the  news  reached  him  that  he  had 
formidable  competitors,  and  that  Severus,  acknowledged  Em- 
peror at  Borne,  was  about  to  set  out  for  the  East,  at  the  head 
of  vast  forces,  he  saw  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  him,  if  he 
were  to  make  head  against  his  powerful  rival,  to  di*aw  together 
troops  from  all  quarters.  Accordingly,  towards  the  close  of 
A.D.  193,  he  sent  envoys  to  the  princes  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
and  especially  to  the  kings  of  Parthia,  Armenia,  and  HatrE^ 
entreating  them  to  send  their  troops  at  once  to  his  aid.*  Vo- 
lagases,  under  these  circumstances,  appears  to  have  hesitated. 
He  sent  an  answer  that  he  would  issue  orders  to  his  satraps  for 
the  collection  of  a  force,  but  made  no  haste  to  redeem  his  pro- 
mise, and  in  fact  refrained  from  despatching  any  body  of  dis- 
tinctly Parthian  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Niger  in  the  im- 
pending struggle. 

While,  however,  thus  abstaining  from  direct  interference  in 
the  contest  between  the  two  Roman  pretenders,  Volagases 
appears  to  have  allowed  one  of  his  dependent  monarchs  to  mix 
himself  up  in  the  quarrel.  Hatra,  at  this  time  the  capital  of  an 
Arabian  community,*  and  the  chief  city  of  central  Mesopotamia 
(or  the  tract  between  the  Sin  jar  and  the  Babylonian  alluvimn), 
was  a  dependency  of  Parthia,  and  though,  like  so  many  other 
Parthian  dependencies,  it  possessed  its  native  kings,*  cannot 
have  been  in  a  position  to  engage  in  a  groat  war  without  per- 
mission from  the  Court  of  Ctesiphon.  When,  therefore,  we 
find  that  Barsemius,  the  King  of  Hatra,  not  only  received  the 
envoys  of  Niger  favorably,  but  actually  sent  to  his  aid  a  body 
of  archers,'  we  must  understand  that  Volagases  sanctioned  the 
measure.  Probably  he  thought  it  pnidont  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  the  pretender  whom  he  expected  to  be  Buccessfnl,  but 
sought  to  effect  this  in  the  way  that  would  compromise  him 
least  if  the  result  of  the  strugcie  should  be  other  than  he  looked 
for.  The  sending  of  his  own  troops  to  the  camp  of  Niger  would 
have  committed  him  irretrievably ;  but  the  actions  of  a  vassal 
monarch  might  with  some  plausibility  be  disclaimed. 

As  the  struggle  between  the  two  j)retenders  progivssod  in  the 
early  months  of  a.d.  194,  the  nati<jns  heyond  the  Euphrates 
grew  bolder,  and  allowed  thems(?lves  to  indulge  their  natural 
feelings  of  hostility  towards  the  Bomans.    The  newly  subjected 
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HesopotamianB  flow  to  arms,  massacred  most  of  the  Roman 
detachmentB  stationed  about  their  coimtry,  and  laid  siege  to 
Nisibis,^  which  since  the  cession  Rome  had  made  her  head-quar* 
ters.  The  natives  of  the  region  were  assisted  by  their  kindred 
races  across  the  Tigris,  particularly  by  the  people  of  AdiabGn6,* 
who,  like  the  Arabs  of  Hatra,  were  Parthian  vassals.  SeveruH 
bad  no  sooner  overcome  his  rival  and  slain  him,  than  ho 
hastened  eastward  with  the  object  of  relieving  the  troops  shut 
up  in  Nisibis,  and  of  chastising  the  rebels  and  their  abettors. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Mesopotamians  sought  to  disarm  his 
resentment  by  declaring  that  they  had  taken  up  arms  in  his 
cause,  and  had  been  only  anxious  to  distress  and  injure  the 
partisans  of  his  antagonist.  Though  they  sent  ambassadors 
to  him  with  presents,  and  offered  to.  make  restitution  of  the 
Roman  spoil  still  in  their  hands,  and  of  the  Roman  prisoners,  it 
was  observed  that  they  said  nothing  about  restoring  the  strong- 
holds which  they  had  taken,  or  resuming  the  position  of  Roman 
tributaries.  On  the  contrary,  they  required  that  all  Roman 
soldiers  still  in  their  country  should  be  withdrawn  from  it,  and 
that  their  independence  should  henceforth  be  respected.*  As 
Severus  was  not  inclined  to  surrender  Roman  territory  without 
a  contest,  war  was  at  once  declared.  His  immediate  adversa- 
ries were  of  no  great  account,  being,  as  they  wei-e,  the  petty 
kings  of  Osrhoene,  Adiabene,  and  Uatra;  but  behind  them 
loomed  the  massive  fe»rm  of  the  Parthian  State,  which  was 
attacked  through  them,  and  could  not  be  indifferent  to  their 
fortunes. 

In  the  spring  of  a.d.  195,  Severus,  at  the  head  of  his  troops, 
crossed  the  Euphrates  in  person,  and  taking  up  his  own 
quarters  at  Nisibis,  which  the  3Iesoi)otamians  had  been  un- 
able to  capture,  proceeded  to  employ  his  gcnei'als  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  rebels  and  the  castigation  of  their  aiders  and 
abettors.  Though  his  men  suffered  considenibly  from  the 
scarcity  and  badness  of  the  water, '•  yet  he  seems  to  have 
found  no  great  difficulty  in  reducing  Mesopotamia  once  more 
into  subjection.  Having  brought  it  completely  under,  and 
formally  made  Nisibis  the  capital,  at  the  same  time  i-aising  it 
to  the  dignified  position  of  a  Roman  colony,"  he  caused  liis 
troops  to  cross  the  TigrLs  into  Adic\l>ene,  and,  though  the  in- 
habitant^i  oilered  a  stout  ivsistance,  succeeded  in  nuiking  him- 
self master  of  the  country.'"  The  Parthian  monarch  seems  to 
have  made  no  effort  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  this  province. 
He  stood  probably  on  the  defensive,  expecting  to  be  attacked. 
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in  or  near  his  capital.  But  Sevenis  could  not  afford  to  remain 
in  these  I'omote  regions.  He  had  still  a  rival  in  the  West  in 
the  person  of  Clodius  Alhinus,  who  might  he  expected  to 
descend  upon  Italy,  if  it  were  left  exposed  to  his  attacks  mucdi 
longer.  He  therefore  quitted  the  East  early  in  a.d.  196,  and 
returned  to  Borne  with  all  speed,  leaving  Parthia  very  insuf- 
ficiently chastised,  and  his  new  conquests  very  incompletely 
settled. 

Scarcely  was  he  gone  when  the  war  hroke  out  with  greater 
violence  than  ever.  Volagases  took  the  offensive,  recovered 
Adiabene,  and  crossing  the  Tigris  into  Mesopotamia,  swept  the 
Eomans  from  the  open  country.  Nisibis  alone,  which  two 
years  before  had  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  Mesopotamians, 
hold  out  against  him,  and  even  this  stronghold  was  within  a 
little  of  being  taken."  According  to  one  writer,"  the  trium- 
phant Parthians  even  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  once  more 
spread  themselves  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Syria.  Severus 
was  forced  in  a.d.  197  to  make  a  second  Eastern  expedition,  to 
recover  his  lost  glory  and  justify  the  titles  which  he  had  taken. 
On  liis  first  arrival  in  Syiia,  ho  contented  himself  with  ex- 
I)elling  the  Parthians  from  the  province,  nor  was  it  till  late  in 
the  year,*^  that,  having  first  made  ample  preparation,  he 
cn>9sed  the  Euplutites  into  Mesopotamia. 

The  success  of  any  expedition  against  Parthia  depended 
greatly  on  the  dispositions  of  the  semi-dependent  princes,  who 
possessed  territories  bordering  u\>Gn  those  of  the  two  great  em- 
pires. Among  these  the  most  important  were  at  this  time  the 
kings  of  Armenia  and  Osrhoene.  Armenia  had  at  the  period  of 
Niger  s  attempt  been  sohcited  by  his  emissaries;  butitsmon- 
ardi  had  then  refused  to  take  any  part  in  the  ci\'il  conflict. " 
SubsiMjuently,  however,  ?he  in  some  way  offended  Severus, 
who,  when  he  reached  the  East,  regarded  Armenia  as  a  hos- 
tile State  requiring  instant  subjugation."  It  seems  to  have 
Ijeen  in  the  summer  of  a.d.  197,  soon  after  his  first  arrival  in 
^yria,  that  Severus  despatched  a  force  against  the  Armenian 
prince,  who  was  named  Oike  the  Parthian  monarch  of  the 
time)  Volagases.  That  prince  mustered  his  troops  and  met 
tbo  invaders  at  the  frontier  of  his  kingdom.  A  battle  seemed 
iuiininent ;  but  ei-o  the  fortune  of  war  was  tried  the  Armenian 
made  an  application  for  a  truce,  wliioh  was  grante<i  by  the  Ro- 
man leaders.  A  breathing-space  Ixnng  thus  gained,  Volagases 
s?nt  ambassadors  with  presents  and  hostages  to  the  Roman 
emperor  in  Syria,  professed  to  be  animated  by  friendly  f eehngs 
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iwards  Rome,  and  entreated  Sevenis  to  allow  hiin  tei*ms  of 

dabe.  SeveniB  permitted  himself  to  be  persuaded;  a  formal 
reaty  was  made,  and  the  Armenian  prince  even  received  an 
oilargement  of  his  previous  territory  at  the  hands  of  his  moDi- 
ied  suzerain/' 

The  Osrhoenian  monarch,  who  bore  the  usual  name  of  Ab- 
garus,  made  a  more  complete  and  absolute  submission.  He 
came  in  person  into  the  emperor's  camp,  accompanied  by  a 
numerous  body  of  archers,  and  bringing  with  him  his  sons  as 
hostages. "  Seveiiis  must  have  hailed  with  especial  satis&c- 
tion  the  adhesion  of  this  chieftain,  which  secured  him  the  un- 
disturbed possession  of  Western  Mesopotamia  as  far  as  the 
junction  of  the  KhalK)ur  with  the  Euphrates.  It  was  his  de- 
sign to  proceed  himself  by  the  Euphrates  route,'*  while  he  sent 
detachments  under  other  leaders  to  ravage  Eastern  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Adiaben^,*'  which  had  evidently  been  re-occupied 
by  the  Parthians.  To  secure  his  army  from  want,  he  deter- 
mined, like  Trajan,"'  to  build  a  fleet  of  ships  in  Upper  Mesopo- 
tamia, where  suitable  timber  aboimded,  and  to  march  his 
anny  down  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates  into  Babylonia, 
while  his  transports,  laden  with  stores,  descended  the  course 
of  the  river."  In  this  way  he  reached  the  neighborhood  of 
Ctesiphon  without  suffering  any  loss,  and  easily  captured  the 
two  great  cities  of  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  which  on  his  ap- 
proach were  evacuated  by  their  garrisons.  He  then  proceeded 
to  the  attack  of  Ctesiphon  itself,  passing  his  ships  probably 
through  one  of  the  canals  which  united  the  Tigris  with  the 
Euphrates,  or  else  (like  Trajan)  conveying  them  on  rollers 
across  the  neck  of  land  which  separates  the  two  rivers. 

Volagases  had  taken  up  his  own  position  at  Ctesiphon,  bent 
on  defending  his  capital.  It  is  possible  that  the  approach  dt 
Severus  by  the  line  of  march  which  he  pursued  was  unex- 
pected,'^ and  that  the  sudden  presence  of  the  Romans  before 
the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  came  upon  the  Parthian  monarch  as  a 
surprise.  He  seems,  at  any  rate,  to  have  made  but  a  poor  re- 
sistance. It  may  be  gathered,  indeed,  from  one  author**  that 
he  met  the  invaders  in  the  open  field,  and  fought  a  battle  in 
defence  of  Ctesiphon  before  allowing  himself  to  be  shut  up 
within  its  walls.  But  after  the  city  was  once  invested  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  quickly  t6iken.  We  hear  of  no  such  resist- 
ance as  that  which  was  soon  afterwards  offered  by  Hatra. 
The  soldiers  of  Severus  succeeded  in  storming  Ctesiphon  on 
the  first  assault;  the  Parthian  monarch  betook  himself  to 
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flight,  accompanied  by  a  lew  horsemen;*'  and  the  seat  of  em- 
pire thus  fell  easily— a  second  time  within  the  space  of  eighty- 
two  3^ear8— into  the  hands  of  a  foreign  invader.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  city  was  such  as  we  might  expect  from  the  ordi- 
nary character  of  Boman  warfare.  A  genei*al  massacre  of  the 
male  population  was  made.  The  soldiers  were  allow6d  to  plun- 
der both  the  public  and  the  priyate  buildings  at  their  pleasure. 
The  precious  metals  accumulated  in  the  royal  treasury  were 
seized,  and  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  palace  were  taken  and 
carried  off.  Nor  did  blood  and  plimder  content  the  victors. 
After  slaughtering  the  adult  males  they  made  prize  of  the  wo- 
men and  children,  who  were  torn  from  their  homes  without 
compunction  and  led  into  captivity,  to  the  number  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand." 

Notwithstanding  the  precautions  which  he  had  taken,  Seve- 
rus  appears  to  have  become  straitened  for  supplies  about  the 
time  tbat  he  captured  Ctesiphon.  His  soldiers  were  compelled 
for  some  days  to  exist  on  roots,  which  produced  a  dangerous 
dysentery.^*  He  found  himself  unable  to  pursue  Volagases,'* 
and  recognized  the  necessity  of  retreating  before  disaster  over- 
took him.  He  could  not,  however,  return  by  the  route  of  the 
Ehiphrates,  since  his  army  had  upon  its  advance  completely 
exhausted  the  resources  of  the  Euphrates  region.*^  The  hne  of 
the  Tigris  was  therefore  preferred  for  the  retreat;  and  while 
the  ships  with  difficulty  made  their  way  up  the  course  of  the 
stream,  the  army  pursued  its  march  upon  the  banks,  without, 
so  far  as  appears,  any  molestation.  It  happened,  however, 
that  the  route  selected  led  Severus  near  to  the  small  state  of 
Hatra,  which  had  given  him  special  c^ence  by  supporting  the 
cause  of  bis  lival,  Niger;  and  it  seemed  to  him  of  importance 
that  the  inhabitants  should  receive  condign  punishment  for 
this  act  of  audacity.  He  may  also  have  hoped  to  eclipse  the 
fame  of  Trajan  by  the  capture  of  a  town  which  had  success- 
fully resisted  that  hero.'*  He  therefore  stopped  his  march  in 
order  to  lay  siege  to  the  place,  which  he  attacked  with  military 
engines,  and  with  all  the  other  offensive  means  known  at  the 
time  to  the  Romans.  His  first  attempt  was,  however,  easily 
repulsed."  The  walls  of  the  town  were  strong,  its  defenders 
brave  and  full  of  enterprise.  They  burnt  the  siege-machines 
brought  against  them,  and  committed  great  havoc  among  the 
soldiers.  Under  these  circumstances  disorders  broke  out 
among  the  besiegers;  mutinous  words  wore  heard;  and  the 
emperor  thought    himself    compelled  to  have   recourse  to 
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evere  measures  of  repression.     Having  put  to  death  two  of 
lis  chief  officers,"  and  then  found  it  necessary  to  deny  that  he 
had  given  oixlers  for  the  execution  of  one  of  them,  he  hroke  up 
from  bef 01*6  the  place  and  removed  his  camp  to  a  distance. 

He  had  not,  however,  as  yet  relinquished  the  hope  of  bring- 
ing his  entei*prise  to  a  successful  issue.  In  the  security  of  his 
distant  camp  he  constructed  fresh  engines  in  increased  num- 
bers, collected  an  abimdoiit  supply  of  provisions,  and  made 
every  preparation  for  renewing  the  siege  with  effect  at  no  re- 
mote i>eriod.''*  The  treasures  stored  up  in  the  city  were  re- 
ported to  be  great,  esi)ecially  those  which  the  piety  of  succes- 
sive generations  had  accumulated  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.'^ 
This  rich  booty  appealed  forcibly  to  the  cupidity  of  the  em- 
peror, while  his  honor  seemed  to  require  that  he  should  not 
suffer  a  comparatively  petty  town  to  defy  his  arms  with  im- 
punity. He,  therefore,  after  a  short  absence  retraced  his 
steps,  and  appeared  a  second  time  before  Hatra  with  a  stronger 
siege-train  and  a  better  appointed  amiy  than  before.  But  the 
Hatreni  met  his  attack  ^vith  a  resolution  equal  to  his  own. 
They  were  excellent  archers;  they  jjossessed  a  powerful  force 
of  cavalry;  they  knew  their  wiUls  to  be  strong;  and  they  were 
masters  of  a  i)eculiar  kind  of  fire,  which  was  calculated  to  ter- 
rify and  alann,  if  not  greatly  to  injure,  an  enemy  unacquainted 
with  its  qualities."  Severus  once  more  lost  almost  all  his  ma- 
chines ;  the  Hatrene  cavalry  severely  handled  liis  f oragere ;  liis 
men  for  a  long  time  maile  but  httlc  impression  upon  the  walls, 
while  they  suffered  grievouj^ly  from  the  enemy's  slingcrs*'  and 
archers,  from  his  warhke  engines,  and  especially,  we  are  told, 
from  the  fiery  darts  which  were  raine^l  upon  tlieni  incessimtly." 
However,  aftcT  enduring  these  vaiious  calamities  for  a  length 
of  time,  the  perseverance  of  the  Romans  was  rewarded  by  the 
formation  of  a  practicable  breach  in  the  outer  wall ;  and  the 
soldiers  demanded  to  be  led  to  the  assimlt,  confident  in  their 
power  to  force  an  entrance  and  carry  the  place."  But  tlie 
emperor  resisted  their  inclination.  He  did  not  wish  that  the 
city  should  be  stormed,  since  in  that  case  it  must  have  been 
given  up  to  indi.scriminate  pillacje,  and  "the  treasures  which  he 
coveted  would  have  become  the  prey  of  the  soldiery.  The 
Hatreni,  he  thou^^ht,  would  make  their  submission,  if  he  onh 
^iW'Q  them  a  little  time,  now  that  they  nuist  s(K'  finHier  i^esisf 
ance  to  be  hoi)eloas.  He  waited  therefore  a  day,  ex[>ecting  a 
offer  of  smrender.  But  the  Hatreni  made  no  sign,  and  in  11 
night  restoreil  their  wall  where  it  had  been  broken  dow 
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Severus  then  made  up  his  mind  to  sacrifice  the  treasin*cs  on 
which  his  heart  had  heen  set,  and,  albeit  mth  reluctance,  gave 
the  word  for  the  assault.  But  now  the  legionaries  refused. 
They  had  been  forbidden  to  attack  when  success  was  cej-tain 
and  the  danger  trivial— they  were  now  required  to  impeiil 
their  lives  while  the  result  could  not  but  be  doubtful.  Perhaps 
they  divined  the  emyxsror's  motive  in  withholding  them  from 
the  assault,  and  resented  it ;  at  any  rate  they  ojienly  declined 
to  execute  his  orders.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  force  an  en- 
trance by  means  of  his  Asiatic  allies,  Severus  desisted  from 
his  undertaking.  The  summer  was  fai*  advanced  ;*"  the  heat 
was  great;  disease  had  broken  out  among  his  troops;  above 
all,  they  had  become  demoralized,  and  their  obedience  could 
no  longer  be  depended  on.*^  Severus  broke  up  from  before 
Hatra  a  second  time,  after  having  besieged  it  for  twenty 
days,"  and  returned— by  what  route  we  are  not  told— into 
Syria. 

Nothing  is  more  surprising  in  the  histoiy  of  this  campaign 
than  the  inaction  and  apparent  apathy  of  the  Parthians.  Vo- 
lagascs,  after  quitting  his  capital,  seems  to  have  made  no  effort 
at  all  to  hamper  or  harass  liis  adversary.  The  prolonged  re- 
sistance of  Hatra,  the  sufferings  of  the  Romans,  their  increas- 
ing difficulties  with  respect  to  provisions,  the  injurious  effect 
of  the  summer  heats  upon  their  unacclimatized  constitutions, 
would  have  been  irresistible  temptations  to  a  prince  of  any 
spirit  or  energy,  inducing  him  to  advance  as  the  Romans  re- 
tired, to  hang  upon  their  rear,  to  cut  off  their  supplies,  and  to 
render  their  retreat  difficult,  if  not  disastrous.  Volagases  ap- 
pears to  have  remained  wholly  inert  and  paasive.  His  conduct 
is  only  explicable  by  the  consideration  of  the  rapid  decline 
which  Parthia  was  now  undergoing,  of  the  general  decay  of 
patriotic  spirit,  and  the  sea  of  difflcultit^  into  whic'h  a  mon- 
arch was  plunged  who  had  to  retreat  belore  an  invader. 

The  expedition  of  Severus  was  on  the  whole  glorious  for 
Rome,  and  disastrous  for  Parthia,  thoup:h  the  glory  of  the 
victor  was  tarnished  at  the  close  by  his  failure  before  Hatra. 
It  cost  Parthia  a  second  province.  The  Roman  emperor  not 
only  recovered  his  previous  position  in  Mesopotamia,  but  over- 
stepping the  Tigris,  established  the  Ronmn  dominion  firmly  in 
the  fertile  tract  l>etween  that  stream  and  the  Zagros  mountain- 
range.  The  title  of  **  Adial)enicus"  became  no  empty  boast. 
Adiaben^,  or  the  tract  between  the  Zab  rivers— probably  in- 
cluding at  this  time  the  entire  low  region  at  the  foot  of  Zagros 
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from  the  eastern  Khabour  on  the  north  to  the  Adhem  towards 
the  south— passed  under  the  dominion  of  Borne,  the  monarch 
of  the  country,  hitherto  a  Parthian  vassal,  becoming  her  tribu- 
tary." Thus  the  imperial  standards  were  planted  permanently 
at  a  distance  less  than  a  degree  from  the  Parthian  capital, 
which,  with  the  great  cities  of  Selcucia  and  Babylon  in  its 
neighborhood,  was  exposed  to  be  captured  almost  at  any  mo- 
ment by  a  sudden  and  rapid  inroad. 

Volagases  survived  his  defeat  by  Severus  about  ten  or  eleven 
years.  For  this  space  Parthian  history  is  once  more  a  blank, 
our  authorities  containing  no  notice  that  directly  touches  Par^ 
thia  during  the  period  in  question.  The  stay  of  Severus  in  the 
East^^  during  the  years  a.d.  200  and  201,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  the  condition  of  the  Oriental  provinces  was  unsettled 
and  required  the  presence  of  the  Imperator.  But  we  hear  of 
no  effort  made  by  Parthia  at  this  time  to  recover  her  losses — 
gf  no  further  collision  between  her  troops  and  those  of  Home : 
and  we  may  assume  therefore  that  peace  was  preserved,  and 
■  that  the  Parthian  monarch  acquiesced,  however  imwillingly, 
in  the  curtailment  of  his  territory.  Probably  internal,  no  less 
than  external,  difficulties  pressed  upon  him.  The  diminution 
of  Parthian  prestige  which  had  been  brought  about  by  the  suc- 
cessive victories  of  Trajan,  Avidius  Cassius,  and  Severus  must 
have  loosened  the  ties  which  boimd  to  Parthia  the  several  vas- 
sal kingdoms.  Her  suzerainty  had  been  accepted  as  that  of 
the  Asiatic  nation  most  competent  to  make  head  against  Eu- 
ropean intruders,  and  secure  the  native  races  in  continued  in- 
dependence of  a  wholly  alien  power."  It  may  well  have  ap- 
peared at  this  time  to  the  various  vassal  states  that  the  Par- 
thian vigor  had  become  effete,  that  the  qualities  which  had 
advanced  the  race  to  the  leadership  of  Western  Asia  were 
gone,  and  that  imless  some  new  jwwer  could  be  raised  up  to 
act  energetically  against  Rome,  the  West  would  obt<iin  com- 
plete dominion  over  the  East,  and  Asia  be  absorbed  into  Eu- 
rope. Thoughts  of  this  kind,  fermenting  among  the  subject 
populations,  would  produce  a  general  debility,  a  want  both  of 
power  and  of  inclination  to  moke  any  combined  effort,  a  desire 
to  wait  until  an  opportunity  of  acting  with  effect  should  offer. 
Hence  probably  the  deadness  and  apathy  which  characterize 
this  period,  and  wliich  seem  at  first  sight  so  astonishing.  Dis- 
trust of  their  actual  leader  paralyzed  the  nations  of  Western 
Asia,  and  they  did  not  as  yet  see  their  way  clearly  towards 
placing  themselves  under  any  other  guidanca 
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Vdlagases  IV.  reigned  till  a.d.  206-9,  dying  thiis  about  two 
years  before  bis  great  adversary,  wbo  expired**  at  York^ 
February  4,  a.d.  211. 
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TflAcvTotOf  Y^yofcv  h  'Apr^/ku^of.— DIo  Cass.  Izxx.  8. 

On  the  death  of  Volagases  IV.,  the  Parthian  crown  was 
disputed  between  his  two  sons,  Artabanus  and  Volagases. 
According  to  the  classical  writers,  the  contest  resulted  in 
favor  of  the  former,  whom  they  regard  as  \indisputed  sov- 
ereign of  the  Parthians,  at  any  rate  from  the  year  a.d.  216.^ 
It  appears,  however,  from  the  Parthian  coins,  that  both  the 
brothers  claimed  and  exercised  sovereignty  during  the  entire 
term  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  which  intervened  between 
the  death  of  Volagases  IV.  and  the  revolt  of  the  Persians.* 
Artabanus  must  beyond  all  doubt  have  acquired  the  sole  rule 
in  the  western  portions  of  the  empire,  since  (from  a.d.  216  to 
A.D.  226)  he  was  the  only  monarch  known  to  the  Romans. 
But  Volagases  may  at  the  same  time  have  been  recognized  in 
the  more  eastern  provinces,  and  may  have  maintained  himself 
in  power  in  those  remote  regions  without  interfering  with  his 
brother's  dominion  in  the  West.  Still  this  division  of  the 
empire  must  natm^ly  have  tended  to  weaken  it;  and  the 
position  of  Volagases  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  esti- 
mating the  diflSculties  under  which  the  last  monarch  of  the 
Arsacid  series  found  himself  placed— difficulties  to  which, 
after  a  stnigs^e,  he  was  at  last  forced  to  succumb.    Domestic 
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dissension,  wars  with  a  powerful  neighbor  (Home),  and  in- 
ternal disaffection  and  rebellion  formed  a  combination, 
against  wliich  the  last  Parthian  monarch,  albeit  a  man  of 
considerable  energy,  strove  in  vain.  But  he  strove  bravely; 
tod  the  closing  scenes  of  the  empire,  in  which  he  bore  the 
chief  part,  are  not  unworthy  of  its  best  and  palmiest  days. 

An  actual  civil  war  appears  to  have  raged  between  the  two 
brothers  for  some  years.  Caracallus,  who  in  a.d.  311  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Severus,  as  Emperor  of  Rome,  congratulated 
the  Senate  in  a.d.  212  on  the  strife  still  going  on  in  Parthia, 
which  could  not  fail  (he  said)  to  inflict  serious  injury  on  that 
hostile  state.'  The  balance  of  advantage  seems  at  first  to  have 
inchned  towards  Volagaees,  whom  Caracallus  acknowledged 
as  monarch  of  Parthia*  in  the  year  a.d.  216.  But  soon  after 
this  the  fortune  of  war  must  have  turned;  for  subsequently 
to  the  year  a.d.  215,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Volagases,  but 
find  Caracallus  negotiating  with  Artabanus  instead,  and  treat- 
ing with  him  as  undisputed  monarch  of  the  entire  Parthian 
empire.*  That  tliis  was  not  his  real  position,  appears  from  the 
coins;  but  the  classical  evidence  may  be  accepted  as  showing 
that  from  the  year  a.d.  216,  Volagases  ceased  to  have  much 
power,  sinking  from  the  rank  of  a  rival  monarch  into  that  of 
a  mere  pretender,  who  may  have  caused  some  trouble  to  the 
established  sovereign,  but  did  not  inspire  serious  alarm. 

Artabanus,  having  succeeded  in  reducing  his  brother  to  this 
condition,  and  obtained  a  general  acknowledgment  of  his 
claims,  found  himself  almost  imniediately  in  circiunstances  of 
much  difficulty.  From  the  moment  of  his  accession,  Cara- 
callus had  exhibited  an  inordinate  ambition;  and  this  ambition 
had  early  taken  the  shape  of  a  special  desire  for  the  glory  of 
Oriental  conquests.  The  weak  and  dissolute  son  of  Severus 
fancied  himself,  and  called  himself,  a  second  Alexander  ;•  and 
thus  he  was  in  honor  boinid  to  imitate  that  hero's  mai^'ellous 
exploits.  The  extension  of  the  Roman  territory  towards  the 
East  became  very  soon  his  great  object,  and  he  shrank  from 
no  steps,  however  base  and  dishonorable,  which  promised  to 
conduce  towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes.  As  early 
as  a.d.  212  he  siuninoned  Abgams,  the  tributary  king  of 
Osrlioene.  into  Ids  presence,  and  when  he  unsuspectingly  com- 
plied, seized  him,  threw  him  into  prison,  and  declanng  his 
territories  forfeited,  i*educed  them  into  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province.'  Successful  in  this  bold  proceeding,  he  attempted 
to  deal  with  Armenia  in  the    same  way;  but,  though  the 
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monarch  fell  foolishly  into  the  trap  set  for  him,  the  nation  was 
not  so  easily  managed.  The  Armenians  flew  to  arms  on 
learning  the  impiisonment  of  their  king  and  royal  family;' 
and  when,  three  year  afterwards  (a.d.  215),  Caraeallns  sent  a 
Roman  army  imder  Theocritus,  one  of  his  favorites,  to  chastise 
them,  they  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  their  assailant/  But 
the  desire  of  Caracallus  to  effect  Oriental  conquests  was  in- 
creased, rather  than  diminished,  hy  this  occurrence.  He  had 
sought  a  quarrel  with  Parthia  as  early  as  a.d.  214,  when  he 
demanded  of  Volagases  the  surrender  of  two  refugees  of  dis- 
tinction." The  rupture,  which  he  courted,  was  deferred  by 
the  discreditable  compliance  of  the  Great  King  with  his 
requisition. " 

Volagases  surrendered  the  two  imf  ortunates ;  and  the  Roman 
Emperor  was  compelled  to  declare  himself  satisfied  with  the 
concession.  But  a  year  had  not  elapsed  before  he  had  devised 
a  new  plan  of  attack  and  proceeded  to  put  it  in  execution. 

Volagases  V.  was  about  this  time  compelled  to  yield  the 
westera  capital  to  his  brother ;  and  Artabanus  IV.  became  the 
representative  of  Parthian  power  in  the  eyes  of  the  Romans. 
Caracallus  in  the  summer  of  a.d.  215,  having  transferred  his 
residence  from  Nicomedia  to  Antioch,  sent  ambassadors  from 
the  last-named  place  to  Artabanus,  who  were  to  present  the 
Parthian  monarch  with  presents  of  \inusual  magnilicence, '" 
and  to  make  him  an  miheard-of  proposition.  *'  The  Roman 
Emperor,"  said  the  despatch  with  which  they  were  intrusted, 
**  could  not  fitly  wed  the  daughter  of  a  subject  or  accept  tlie 
position  of  son-in-law  to  a  private  person.  No  one  could  be  a 
suitable  wife  to  him  who  was  not  a  princess.  He  therefore 
asked  the  Parthian  monarch  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter. 
Rome  and  Parthia  divided  between  them  the  sovereignty  of 
the  world;  united,  as  they  would  be  by  tliis  marriage,  no 
longer  recognizing  any  boundary  as  separating  them,  they 
would  constitute  a  power  that  could  not  but  be  irresistible  It 
would  be  easy  for  them  to  reduce  under  their  sway  all  the  bar- 
barous races  on  the  skirts  of  their  empires,  and  to  hold  them 
in  subjection  by  a  flexible  system  of  administration  and  gov- 
ernment. The  Roman  infantry  was  the  best  in  the  world,  and 
in  steady  hand-to-hand  fighting  must  be  allowed  to  bo  un- 
rivalled. The  Parthians  surpassed  all  nations  in  the  niinibor 
of  their  cavalry  and  in  the  excolleney  of  their  archei-s.  If 
these  advantages,  instead  of  being  separated,  were  conibinod, 
and  the  various  elements  on  which  success  in  T\^r  depends 
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were  thus  brought  into  harmonious  union^  there  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  establishing  and  maintaining  a  universal  mon- 
archy. Were  that  done,  the  Paithian  spices  and  rare  stuffs, 
as  also  the  Eoman  metals  and  manufactures,  would  no  longer 
need  to  be  imported  secretly  and  in  small  quantities  by  mer- 
chants, but,  as  the  two  countries  would  form  togothef  but  one 
nation  and  one  state,  there  would  be  a  free  interchange  among 
all  the  citizens  of  their  various  products  and  commodities."  " 

The  recital  of  this  despatch  threw  the  Parthian  monarch 
into  extreme  perplexity.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  propo- 
sals made  to  him  were  serious,  or  intended  to  have  an  honor- 
able issue.  The  project  broached  appeared  to  him  edtogether 
extravagant,  and  such  as  no  one  in  his  senses  could  entertain 
for  a  moment.  Yet  he  was  anxious  not  to  offend  the  master 
of  two-and-thirty  legions,'*  nor  even  to  give  liim  a  pretext  for 
a  rupture  of  amicable  relations.  Accordingly  he  temporized, 
contenting  himself  with  setting  forth  some  objections  to  the 
request  of  Caracallus,  and  asking  to  bo  excused  compliance 
with  it.**  "Such  a  union,  as  Caracallus  proposed,  could 
scarcely,"  he  said,  **  prove  a  happy  one.  The  wife  and  hus- 
band, differing  in  language,  habits,  and  mode  of  life,  could  not 
but  become  estranged  from  one  another.  There  was  no  lack 
of  patricians  at  Rome,  possessing  daughters  with  whom  the 
emperor  might  wed  as  suitably  as  the  Parthian  kings  did  with 
the  females  of  their  own  royal  house.  It  was  not  fit  that  cither 
family  should  sully  its  blood  by  mixture  with  the  other." 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  Caracallus  construed  this  re- 
sponse as  an  absolute  refusal,  and  thereupon  imdeitook  his 
expedition,  or  whether  he  regarded  it  as  inviting  further  nego- 
tiation, and  pent  a  second  embassy,  whose  arguments  and  per^ 
suasions  induced  Artabanus  to  consent  to  the  proposed  alh- 
ance.  The  contemporary  historian,  Dio,  states  positively  that 
Artabanus  refused  to  give  his  daughter  to  the  Roman  monarch, 
and  that  Caracallus  imdertook  his  expedition  to  avenge  this 
insult;'"  but  Herodian,  another  contemporary,  declares  exactly 
the  reverse.  According  to  him,  the  Roman  Emperor,  on  re- 
ceiving the  reply  of  Artabanus,  sent  a  new  embassy  to  urge 
his  suit,  and  to  protest  with  oaths  that  he  was  in  earnest  and 
had  the  most  friendly  intentions.  Artabanus  upon  tliis  yielded, 
addressed  Caracallus  as  his  son-in-law,  and  invited  him  to 
come  and  fetch  home  his  bride."  Herodian  describes  with 
much  minuteness,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  pictiu^sque  effect, 
the  stately  march  of  the  Imperial  prince  through  the  Parthian 
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territory,  the  magnificent  welcome  which  he  received,  and  the 
peaceful  meeting  of  the  two  kings  in  the  plain  before  Ctesi- 
phon,  which  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  meditated  ti*ea- 
8on  of  the  crafty  Boman.  Taken  at  disadvantage,  the  Parthian 
monarch  with  difficulty  escaped,  while  his  soldiers  and  other 
subjects,  incapable  of  making  any  resistance,  were  slaughtered 
like  sheep  by  their  assailants,  who  then  plundered  and  ravaged 
the  Parthian  territory  at  their  will,  and  returned  laden  with 
spoil  into  Mesopotamia.  In  general,  Dio  is  a  more  trustworthy 
authority  than  Herodian,  and  most  modems  have  therefore 
preferred  his  version  of  the  story."  But  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  in  this  particular  case  the  truth  has  not  been 
best  preserved  by  the  historian  on  whom  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances we  place  less  dependence.  If  so  disgraceful  an 
outrage  as  that  described  by  Herodian  was,  indeed,  committed 
by  the  head  of  the  Boman  State  on  a  foreign  potentate,  Dio, 
as  a  great  State  official,  would  naturally  be  anxious  to  gloss  it 
over.  There  are,  moreover,  internal  difficulties  in  his  narra- 
tive;** and  on  more  than  one  point  of  importance  he  contra- 
dicts not  only  Herodian,  but  also  Spartianus.""  It  is  therefore 
not  improbable  that  Herodian  has  given  with  most  truth  the 
general  outline  of  the  expedition  of  Caracallus,  though,  with 
that  love  of  effect  which  characterizes  him,  he  may  have  un- 
duly embeUished  the  narrative. 

The  advance  of  Caracallus  was,  if  Spartianus  is  to  be  believed, 
through  Babylonia."  The  return  may  have  been  (as  Dio  seems 
to  indicate  tiiat  it  was'^  by  the  way  of  the  Tigris,  through 
Adiaben^  and  Upper  Mesopotamia.  It  was  doubtless  on  the 
return  that  Caracallus  committed  a  second  and  wholly  wanton 
outrage  upon  the  feelings  of  his  adversary,  by  violating  the 
sanctity  of  the  Parthian  royal  sepulchi-es,  and  dis^xirsing  their 
contents  to  the  four  winds.  These  tombs  were  situated  at 
Arbela,  in  Adiaben^,  a  place  which  seems  to  have  been  always 
regarded  as  in  some  sort  a  City  of  the  Dead."  The  useless  in- 
sult and  impiety  were  worthy  of  one  who,  like  Caracallus,  was 
"equally  devoid  of  judgment  and  humanity,''  and  who  has 
been  pronounced  by  the  most  unimpassioned  of  historians  to 
have  been  **  the  common  enemy  of  mankind. "  '**  A  severe  reck- 
oning was  afterwards  exacted  for  the  indignity,  which  was 
felt  by  the  Parthians  with  all  the  keenness  wherewith  Orientals 
are  wont  to  regaixl  any  infringement  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
grave. 

Caracallus  appears  to  have  passed  the  winter  at  Edessa, 
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amusing  himself  with  hmiting  and  charioteering  after  the 
fatigues  of  his  campaign.  '^  In  the  spring  he  threatened  another 
advance  into  Parthian  territory,  and  threw  the  Medes  and 
Parthians  into  great  alarm."  He  had  not,  however,  the  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  his  attack.  On  April  8,  a.d.  217,  having 
quitted  Edessa  with  a  small  retinue  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
a  famous  temple  of  the  Moon-Q-od  near  Carrhse,  he  was  sur- 
prised and  murdered  on  the  way  hy  Juhus  Martialis,  one  of  his 
guards. "  His  successor,  Macrinus,  though  a  Praetorian  prefect, 
was  no  soldier,  and  would  willingly  have  retired  at  once  from 
the  war.  But  the  passions  of  the  Parthians  had  heen  roused. 
Artabanus  possessed  the  energy  and  spirit  which  most  of  the 
recent  monarchs  had  lacked;  and  though  defeated  when  taken 
at  disadvantage,  and  unable  for  some  months  to  obtain  any  re- 
venge, had  employed  the  winter  in  the  collection  of  a  vast 
army,  and  was  determined  to  exact  a  heavy  retribution  for  the 
treacherous  massacre  of  Ctesiphon  and  the  wanton  impiety  of 
Arbela.  He  had  already  taken  the  field  and  conducted  his 
troops  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Roman  frontier  when  Cara- 
callus  lost  his  life.  Macrinus  was  scarcely  acknowledged  em- 
peror when  he  foimd  that  the  Parthians  were  close  at  hand, 
that  the  frontier  was  crossed,  and  that  unless  a  treaty  could  be 
concluded  he  must  risk  a  battle." 

Under  these  circumstiinces  the  unwarlike  emperor  hurriedly 
sent  ambassadors  to  the  Parthian  camp,  "v\ath  an  offer  to  restore 
all  the  prisoner  made  in  the  late  campai^^  as  the  price  of 
peace.  Artabanus  unhesitatingly  rejected  the  overture,  but  at 
the  same  time  informed  his  adversary  of  the  terms  on  which 
he  was  willing  to  treat.  Macrinus,  ho  said,  must  not  only  re- 
store the  prisoners,  but  must  also  consent  to  rebuild  all  the 
towns  and  castles  which  Caracallus  had  laid  in  ruins,  must 
make  compensation  for  the  injury  done  to  the  tombs  of  the 
kings,  and  further  must  cede  Mesopotamia  to  the  Parthians." 
It  was  impossible  for  a  Roman  Emperor  to  consent  to  such  de- 
mands wit  Lout  first  trying  the  fortune  of  war,  and  Macrinus 
accordingly  made  up  his  mind  to  fight  a  battle.-  The  Parthian 
prince  had  by  this  time  advanced  as  far  as  Nisibis,  and  it  was 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that  city  that  the  great  struggle  took 
place. 

The  battle  of  Nisibis,  which  terminated  the  long  contest  be- 
tween Rome  and  Parthia,  was  the  fiercest  and  best-contested 
wliich  was  ever  fought  between  the  rival  i)owoi's.  It  lasted  for 
the  space  of  three  days."    The  army  of  Artabanus  was  niuner 
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ous  and  wdl-appointed:  like  almost  every  Parthian  force,  it 
was  strong  in  cavalry  and  archers;  and  it  had  moreover  a 
novel  addition  oi  considerable  importance,  consisting  of  a  corps 
of  picked  soldiers,  dad  in  complete  armor,  and  carrying  long 
spears  or  lances,  who  were  moimted  on  camels.'*  The  Roman 
legionaries  were  supported  by  numerous  light-armed  troops, 
and  a  powerful  body  of  Mauritanian  cavalry."  According  to 
Dio,  the  first  engagement  was  brought  on  accidentally  by  a 
contest  which  arose  among  the  soldiers  for  the  possession  of  a 
watering-place."  Herodian  tells  us  that  it  commenced  with  a 
fierce  assault  of  the  Parthian  cavalry,  who  charged  the  Romans 
with  loud  shouts,  and  poured  into  their  ranks  flight  after  flight 
of  arrows.  A  long  struggle  followed.  The  Romans  suffered 
greatly  from  the  bows  of  the  horse-archere,  and  from  the  lances 
of  the  corps  moimtcd  on  camels;  and  though,  when  they  could 
reach  their  enemy,  they  had  always  the  supeiiority  in  close 
combat,  yet  after  a  while  their  losses  from  the  cavalry  and 
camels  forced  them  to  retreat.  As  they  retired  they  strewed 
the  ground  with  spiked  balls  and  other  contrivances  for  injur- 
ing the  feet  of  animals;  and  this  stratagem  was  so  far  success- 
ful that  the  pursuers  soon  found  themselves  in  difficulties,  and 
the  armies  respectively  retired,  without  any  decisive  result,  to 
their  camps. 

The  next  day  there  was  again  a  combat  f  mm  morning  to 
night,  of  which  we  have  no  description,  but  which  equally  ter- 
minated without  any  clear  advantage  to  either  side.^*  The 
fight  was  then  renewed  for  the  third  time  on  the  third  day, 
with  the  difference  that  the  Parthians  now  dii'ected  all  tlicir 
efforts  towards  surrounding  the  enemy,  and  thus  captming 
their  entire  force."  As  they  greatly  outnumbered  the  Romans, 
these  last  found  themselves  compelled  to  extend  their  line  un- 
duly, in  order  to  meet  the  Parthian  tactics ;  and  the  weakness 
of  the  extended  line  seems  to  have  given  the  Parthians  an  op- 
portunity of  throwing  it  into  confusion,  and  thus  causing  the 
Roman  defeat."  Macrinus  took  to  fUght  among  the  fii*st;  and 
his  hasty  retreat  discouraged  his  troops,*"  who  soon  afterwards 
acknowledged  themselves  beaten,  and  retired  within  the  linos 
of  their  camp.  Both  armies  had  suffered  severely.  Herodian 
describes  the  heaps  of  dead  as  piled  to  such  a  height  that  the 
manoeuvi'es  of  the  troops  were  impeded  by  them,  and  at  last  the 
two  contending  hosts  could  scarcely  see  one  another !  Both 
armies,  therefore,  desired  peace."  The  soldioi*s  of  Macrinus, 
who  had  never  had  much  confidence  in  their  leader,  were  de- 
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moralized  by  ill  success,  and  showed  themselTes  inclined  to 
throw  off  the  restraints  of  discipline.  Those  of  Artabanus,  a 
militia  rather  than  a  standing  force,  were  unaccustomed  to 
sustained  efforts ;  and  having  been  now  for  some  months  in  the 
field,  had  grown  weary,  and  wished  to  return  homa  Macrinus 
under  these  circumstances  re-opened  negotiations  with  his  ad- 
versary. He  was  prepared  to  concede  something  more  than  he 
had  proposed  originally,  and  he  liad  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Parthian  monarch,  having  found  the  Roman  resistance  so 
stubborn,  would  be  content  to  insist  on  less.  The  event  justi- 
fied his  expectations.  Artabanus  relinquished  his  demand  for 
the  cession  of  Mesopotamia,  and  accepted  a  p»ecuniary  compen- 
sation for  his  wrongs.  Besides  restoring  the  captives  and  the 
booty  carried  off  by  Caracallus  in  his  raid,  Macrinus  had  to  pay 
a  sum  exceeding  a  million  and  a  half  of  our  money.  Home 
thus  concluded  her  transactions  vnth  Parthia,  after  nearly  three 
centuries  of  struggle,  by  ignominioiisly  purchasing  a  peace. •• 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  glory  of  this  achieve- 
ment would  have  brought  the  troubles  of  Artabanus  to  a  close; 
and  if  they  did  not  cause  the  pretender  who  still  dispute<l  his 
possession  of  the  throne  to  submit,  would  at  any  rate  have  put 
an  end  to  any  disaffection  on  the  part  of  the  subject  nations 
that  the  previous  ill-success  of  Parthia  in  her  Roman  wars 
might  have  provoked.    But  in  the  histories  of  nations  and  em- 
pires we  constantly  find  that  noble  and  gallant  efforts  to  re- 
trieve disaster  and  prevent  the  ruin  consequent  upon  it  come 
too  late.    When  matters  have  gathered  to  a  head,  when  steps 
that  commit  important  ];)erson8  have  been  taken,  when  classes 
or  races  have  been  encouraged  to  cherish  hopes,  when  plans 
have  been  formed  and  advanced  to  a  cei'tain  jKDint,  the  course 
of  action  that  has  been  contemplated  and  arranged  for  cannot 
suddenly  be  given  up.    The  cause  of  discontent  is  removed,  but 
the  effects  remain.    Affections  have  been  alienated,  and  the 
alienation  still  continues.    A  certain  additional  resentment  is 
even  felt  at  the  tirdy  repentance,  or  revival,  which  seems  to 
cheat  the  discontenttni  of  that  general  sympathy  whereof  with 
out  it  they  would  have  bo^n  secure.    In  deLault  of  their  origins 
prricvance,  it  is  easy  for  them  to  discover  minor  ones,  to  ejca/ 
gorate  these  into  importance,  and  to  find  in  them  a  sufficici 
reason  for  pei'sistence  in  the  intended  course.    Hence  revol 
tions  often  take  place  just  when  the  necessity  for  them  seei 
to  be  x>ast,  and  kingdoms  perish  at  a  time  when  they  have  ' 
gun  to  show  them^ves  deserving  of  a  longer  term  of  life. 
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It  is  impossible  at  the  present  day  to  form  any  trustworthy 
estimate   of  the  real  value  of  those   grounds  of  complaint 
which  the  Persians,  in  common  doubtless  with  other  subject 
races,  thought  that  they  had  against  the  Parthian  rule.    We 
can  well  understand  that  the  supremacy  of  any  dominant 
lace  is  irksome  to  the  aliens  who  have  to  submit  to  it ;  but 
such  information  as  we  possess  fails  to  show  us  either  any- 
thing seriously  oppressive  in  the  general  system  of  the  Par- 
thian government,  or  any  special  grievance  whereof  the  Per- 
siaiis  had  to  complain.    The  Partliians  were  tolerant;  they 
did  not  interfere  with  the  rehgious  prejudices  of  their  subjects, 
or  attempt  to  enforce  uniformity  of  creed  or  worship.    Their 
military  system  did  not  press  over-heavily  on  the  subject 
peoples,  nor  is  there  any  i*eason  to  believe  that  the  scale  of 
their  taxation  was  excessive.     Such  tyranny  as  is  charged 
upon  certain  Parthian  monarchs  is  not  of  a  kind  that  would 
have  been  sensibly  felt  by  the  conquered  nations,  for  it  was 
exercised  upon  none  who  were  not  Parthians.    If  we  endeavor 
to  form  a  distinct  notion  of  the  grievances  imder  which  the 
Persians  suffered,  they  seem  to  have  amounted  to  no  more 
than  this:  1.  That  high  offices,  whether  militaiy  or  civil,  were 
for  the  most  part  confined  to  those  of  Parthian  blood,  and  not 
thrown  open   to  Parthian  subjects  generally;   2.    That   the 
priests  of  the  Persian  religion  were  not  held  in  any  special 
honor,*''  but  placed  merely  on  a  par  with  the  religious  min- 
isters of  the  other  subject  races ;  3.  That  no  advantage  in  any 
respect  wEis  allowed  to  the  PeiTsians  over  the  rest  of  the  con- 
quered peoples,  notwithstanding  that  they  had  for  so  many 
years  exercised  supremacy  over  Western  Asia,  and  given  to 
the  list  of  Asiatic  worthies  such  names  as  those  of  Cyrus  and 
Darius  Hystaspis.    It  must,  however,  bo  confessed  that  the 
account  wliich  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  times  in  question 
is  exceedingly  meagre  and  incomplete;  that  we  cannot  say 
whether  the  Persians  had  not  also  other  grounds  of  complaint 
besides  those  that  are  known  to  us ;  and,  more  espetriaUy,  that 
we  have  no  means  of  determining  what  the  actual  pressure  ol 
the  grievances  complained  of  was,  or  whether  it  did  not  reach 
to  that   degree  of  severity  which  modems   mostly  hold  to 
justify  disaffection  and  rebeUion.     On  the  whole,  perhaps, 
our  conclusion  must  be,  that  the  best  justification  of  the  out- 
break is  to  be  found  in  its  success.    The  Parthians  had  no 
right  to  their  position  but  such  as  arose  out  of  the  law  of  the 
stronger— 
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The  ancient  rule,  the  fcood  old  plan. 
That  those  shall  take  who  have  the  power. 
And  those  shall  keep  who  can— 

when  the  time  came  that  they  had  lost  this  pre-eminence, 
Buperiority  in  strength  having  passed  from  them  to  a  nation 
hitherto  counted  among  their  suhjects,  it  was  natural  and 
right  that  the  seat  of  authority  should  shift  with  the  shift  in 
the  balance  of  power,  and  that  the  leadership  of  the  Persians 
should  be  once  more  recognized. 

If  the  motives  which  actuated  the  nation  of  the  Persians  in 
rising  against  their  masters  are  thus  obscure  and  difficult  to 
be  estimated,  still  less  can  we  form  any  decided  judgment 
upon  those  which  caused  their  leader,  Artaxcrxes,  to  attempt 
his  peiilous  enterprise.  Could  we  trust  implicitly  the  state- 
ment of  Agathias,  that  Artaxerxes  was  himseK  a  ^lagus, 
initiated  in  the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  Order,  *^  we  should 
have  grounds  for  considering  that  rehgious  zeal  was,  at  any 
rate,  a  leading  motive  of  his  conduct.  It  is  certain  that 
among  the  principal  changes  consequent  upon  his  success  was 
a  religious  revolution — the  substitution  for  Parthian  tolerance 
of  all  faiths  and  worsliips,  of  a  rigidly  enforced  unifoi-mity  in 
rehgion,  the  establishment  of  the  Magi  in  power,  and  the 
bloody  persecution  of  all  such  as  declined  obedience  to  the 
precepts  of  Zoroaster.*-  But  the  conjecture  has  boon  made, 
and  cannot  be  refuted,  that  the  proceedings  of  Artaxerxes  in 
this  matter  should  be  ascribed  to  policy  rather  than  to 
bigotry,*'  and  in  that  case  we  could  not  regard  him  as  origi- 
nally inspired  by  a  religious  sentiment.  Perhaps  it  is  best  to 
suppose  that,  Uke  most  founders  of  empires,  he  was  mainly 
prompted  by  ambition :  that  he  saw  in  the  distracted  state  of 
Partliia  and  in  the  awakening  of  hope  among  the  subject  races, 
an  occasion  of  which  he  determined  to  avail  himself  as  far  as 
he  could,  and  that  he  was  gradually  led  on  to  enlarge  his 
views  and  to  effect  the  great  revolution,  which  he  brought 
about,  by  the  forc^  of  circumstances,  the  "wishes  of  others,  and 
the  occurrence  of  opportunities  which  at  first  he  neither  fore- 
saw nor  desired. 

It  has  been  observed,**  that  Parthia  was,  during  the  whole 
reign  of  iVrtaxerxes,  distracted  by  the  claims  of  a  pretender, 
VoLigasos  V.  According  to  Moses  of  Choren^,  two  branches 
of  the  Arsacid  family,  both  of  them  settled  in  Bactria,  were  at 
feud  with  the  reigning  prince;  and  these  offended  relatives 
carried  their  enmitv  to  such  a   length  as  to  consider  sub- 
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mission  to  a  foreigner  a  less  evil  than  subjection  to  the  de  facto 
bead  of  their  house."  The  success  of  Artabanus  in  the  war 
against  Rome  had  no  effect  upon  his  domestic  foes;  and 
Artaxerxes  undoubtedly  knew  that,  if  he  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt,  he  might  count  on  a  certain  amount  of  support  from 
discontented  Arsacids  and  their  followers.  But  his  main  re- 
liance must  have  been  on  the  Persians.  The  Persians  had,  in 
the  original  arrangements  of  the  Parthian  empire,  been 
treated  with  a  certain  amoimt  of  favor.  They  had  been  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  native  monarchs,"  a  concession  which 
naturally  involved  the  continuance  of  the  nation's  laws, 
customs,  and  traditions.  Their  religion  had  not  been  i)erse- 
cutcd,  and  had  even  in  the  early  times  attracted  a  considerable 
amount  of  Court  favor.*'  But  it  would  seem  that  latterly  the 
privileges  of  the  nation  had  been  diminished,  while  their  preju- 
dices were  wantonly  shocked.  The  Magi  had  ceased  to  be  re- 
garded as  of  much  account,"  and,  if  they  still  formed  nomi- 
nally a  portion  of  the  king's  council,  can  have  had  little 
influence  on  the  conduct  of  affairs  by  the  government.  Such  a 
custom  as  that  of  burning  the  dead,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  rule  in  the  later  Parthian  times,**  could  never  have 
maintained  its  ground,  if  the  opinion  of  the  Magi,  or  their  co- 
religionists, liad  been  considered  of  much  account. 

Encoiuraged  by  the  dissensions  prevailing  in  the  Parthian 
royal  house,  stroug  in  the  knowledge  of  his  fellow-countrj^- 
men's  discontent,  and  perhaps  thinking  that  the  losses  which 
Artabanus  had  sustained  in  his  three  days'  battle  against  the 
Romans  under  ^lacrinus  had  seriously  weakened  his  military 
strf»ngth,  Artaxerxes,  tributary  king  of  Persia  imder  Parthia," 
ab<:»ut  A.D.  220,**  or  a  little  later,  took  up  arms  against  his 
master,  and  in  a  little  time  succeeded  in  establishing  the  in- 
dependence of  Persia  Proper,  or  the  modera  province  of 
Fars.  '"'*  Artabanus  is  said  to  have  taken  no  steps  at  first  to 
crush  the  rebellion,  or  to  re-establish  his  authority  over  his 
revolted  vassal."  Thus  the  Persian  monarch,  finding  himself 
unmolested,  was  free  to  enlarge  his  plans,  and  having  origi- 
nally, as  is  probable,  designed  only  the  liberation  of  his  awn 
people,  began  to  <?ontemplate  conquests.  Turning  his  arms 
eastwards  against  Carmania  (Kerman),  he  easily  reduced  that 
scantily-peopled  tract  imder  his  dominion,  after  which  he 
made  war  towards  the  north,  and  added  to  his  kingdom  some 
of  the  outlying  regions  of  Media.  Artabanus  now  at  lengtli 
resolved  to  bestir  himself,  and  collecting  his  forces,  took  the 
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field  in  person.  Invading  Persia  Proper,  he  engaged  in  a 
desperate  struggle  with  his  rival.  Three  great  battles  were 
fought  between  the  contending  powers.^  In  the  last,  which 
took  place  in  the  plain  of  Hormuz,^*  between  Bebahan  and 
Shnster,  on  the  course  of  the  Jerahi  river,  Artabanus  was, 
after  a  desperate  conflict,  completely  defeated,**  and  not  only 
defeated  but  slain  (a.d.  226).  ' 

The  victory  of  Hormuz  did  not,  however,  absolutely  decide 
the  contest,  or  determine  at  once  that  the  Parthian  empire 
should  fall,  and  the  new  Persian  kingdam  succeed  into  its 
place.  Artabanus  had  left  sons;*^  and  there  were  not  wanting 
those  among  the  feudatories  of  the  empire,  and  even  among 
the  neighboring  potentates,  who  were  well  inchned  to  embrace 
their  cause.  A  certain  Artavasdes  seems  to  have  claimed  the 
throne,  and  to  have  been  accepted  as  king,  at  least  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  Parthians,  in  the  year  following  the  death  of  Ar- 
tabanus (A.D.  227),  when  he  certainly  issued  coins.**  The 
Armenian  monarch,  who  had  been  set  on  his  throne  by  Arta- 
banus, and  was  imcle  to  the  young  princes,**  was  especially 
anxious  to  maintain  the  Arsacids  in  power;  he  gave  them  a 
refuge  in  Armenia,*"  collected  an  army  on  their  behalf,  and 
engaging  Artaxerxes,  is  even  said  to  have  defeated  him  in  a 
battle."  But  his  efforts,  and  those  of  Artavasdes,  were  un- 
availing. The  arms  of  Artaxerxes  in  the  end  everywhere 
prevailed.  After  a  struggle,  which  cannot  have  lasted  more 
than  a  few  years,  the  provinces  of  the  old  Parthian  empire 
submitted ;  the  last  Arsacid  prince  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persian  king;"^  and  the  founder  of  the  new  dynasty  sought 
to  give  legitimacy  to  his  rule  by  taking  to  wife  an  Arsacid 
princess." 

Thus  perished  the  great  Parthian  monarchy  after  an  ex- 
istence of  nearly  five  centuries.  Its  end  must  be  attributed 
in  the  main  to  internal  decay,  working  itself  out  especially  in 
two  directions.  The  Arsacid  race,  with  which  the  idea  of  the 
empire  was  bound  up,**  instead  of  clinging  together  with  that 
close  *' union"  which  is  ** strength,"  allowed  itself  to  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  dissensions,  to  waste  its  force  in  quarrels,  and  to 
be  made  a  handle  of  by  every  foreign  invader,  or  domestic 
rebel,  who  chose  to  use  its  name  in  order  to  doak  his  own 
selfish  projects.  The  race  itself  does  not  seem  to  have  become 
exhausted.  Its  chiefs,  the  successive  occupants  of  the  throne, 
never  sank  into  mere  weaklings  or  fainiants,  never  shut 
themselves  up  in  their  seraglios,  or  ceased  to  take  a  leading 
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part,  alike  in  civil  broils,  and  in  struggles  with  foreign  rivals. 
But  the  hold  which  the  race  had  on  the  population,  native  and 
foreign,  was  gradually  weakened  by  the  fouds  which  raged 
within  it,  by  the  profusion  with  which  the  sacred  blood  was 
fihed  by  those  in  whose  veins  it  ran,  and  the  difficulty  of 
knowing  which  hving  member  of  it  was  its  true  head,  and  so 
entitled  to  the  allegiance  of  those  who  wished  to  be  faithful 
Parthian  subjecta  Further,  the  vigor  of  the  Parthian  soldiery 
must  have  gradually  declined,  and  their  superiority  over  the 
mass  of  the  nations  under  their  dominion  have  diminished. 
We  found  reasons  for  believing  that,  as  early  as  a.d.  58, 
Hyrcania  succeeded  in  throwing  off  the  Parthian  yoke,^'  and 
thus  setting  an  example  of  successful  rebeUion  to  the  subject 
peoples.  The  example  may  have  been  followed  in  cases  of 
which  we  hear  nothing;  for  the  condition  of  the  more  remote 
portions  of  the  empire  was  for  the  most  part  unknown  to  the 
Bomans.  When  Persia,  about  a.d.  220,  revolted  from  Arta- 
banus,  it  was  no  doubt  with  a  conviction  that  the  Parthians 
were  no  longer  the  terrible  warriors  who  under  Mithridates  L 
had  driven  all  the  armies  of  the  East  before  them  like  chaff, 
or  who  under  Orodes  and  Phraates  IV.  had  gained  signal 
victories  over  the  Bomans.  It  is  true  that  Artabanus  had 
contended  not  unsuccessfully  with  Macrinus.  But  the  prestige 
of  Parthia  was  for  from  being  re-established  by  the  result  of 
his  three  days*  battle.  Rome  retained  as  her  own,  notwith- 
standing his  success,  the  old  Parthian  province  of  Mesopotamia, 
and  was  thus,  even  in  the  moment  of  her  weakness,  acknow- 
ledged by  Parthia  to  be  the  stronger.  The  Persians  are  not 
likely  to  have  been  braver  or  more  warhke  at  the  time  of  their 
revolt  from  Artabanus  than  in  the  days  when  they  were  sub- 
jected by  Mithridates.  Any  alteration,  therefore,  in  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  two  peoples  must  be  ascribed  to  Parthian 
decline,  since  it  cannot  have  been  owing  to  Persian  advance 
and  improvement.  To  conclude,  we  may  perhaps  allow  some- 
thing to  the  personal  quahties  of  Artaxerxes,  who  appears  to 
have  possessed  all  the  merits  of  the  typical  Oriental  conqueror. 
Artabanus  was  among  the  most  able  of  the  later  Parthian 
monarchs ;  but  his  antagonist  was  more  than  this,  possessing 
true  military  genius.  It  is  quite  jKMSsible  that,  if  the  leaders 
on  the  two  sides  had  changed  places,  the  victory  might  have 
rested,  not  with  the  Persians,  but  with  the  Pai*thiana. 
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CHAPTER  xxn. 

On  the  Architecture  and  Ornamental  Art  of  the  Parthians. 

The  modem  historian  of  Architecture  ohservee,'  when  he 
reaches  the  period  with  which  we  have  had  to  deal  in  this 
volume,  that,  with  the  advent  of  Alexander,  Oriental  archi- 
tecture disappears,  and  that  its  history  is  an  ahsolute  hlank 
from  the  downfall  of  the  Achsemenians  in  B.o.  331  to  the  rise 
of  the  Sassanians,  about  a.d.  226.  The  statement  made  in- 
volves a  certain  amount  of  exaggeration;  but  still  it  expresses, 
roughly  and  strongly,  a  curious  and  important  fact.  The  Par- 
thians were  not,  in  any  full  or  pregnant  sense  of  the  word, 
builders.  They  did  not  aim  at  leaving  a  material  mark  upon 
the  world  by  means  of  edifices  or  other  great  works.  They 
lacked  the  spirit  which  had  impelled  successively  the  Assy- 
rians, the  Babylonifiins,  and  the  Persians  to  cover  Western 
Asia  with  architectural  monuments,  proofs  at  once  of  the 
wealth,  and  the  grand  ideas,  of  those  who  raised  them.  Par- 
thia,  compared  to  these  pretentious  empires,  was  retiring  and 
modest.  The  monarchs,  however  rich  they  may  have  been, 
affected  something  of  primitive  rudeness  and  simplicity  in 
their  habits  and  style  of  hfe,  their  dwellings  and  temples, 
their  palaces  and  tombs.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  draw  the 
line  in  every  case  between  pure  Parthian  work  and  Sassanian; 
but  on  the  whole  there  is,  no  doubt,  reason  to  beheve  that  the 
architectural  remains  in  Mesopotamia  and  Persia  which  be- 
long to  the  period  between  Alexander  and  the  Arab  conquest, 
are  mainly  the  work  of  the  Sassanian  or  New  Persian  king- 
dom, and  that  comparatively  few  of  them  can  be  ascribed 
with  confidence  to  a  time  anterior  to  a.d.  227.  Still  a  certain 
number,  which  have  about  them  indications  of  greater  an- 
tiquity than  the  rest,  or  which  belong  to  sites  famous  in  Par- 
thian rather  than  in  Persian  times,  may  reasonably  be  re- 
garded as  in  all  probability  structures  of  the  Arsacid  period; 
and  from  these  we  may  gather  at  least  the  leading  character- 
istics of  the  Parthian  architecture,  its  aims  and  resources,  its 
style  and  general  effect,  while  from  other  remains — scanty 
indeed,  and  often  mutilated — we  may  obtain  a  tolerable  notion 
of  their  sculpture  and  other  ornamental  art. 
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The  most  imposixig  remains  which  seem  certainly  assignable 
to  the  Parthian  period  are  those  of  Hatra,  or  El-Hadhr,  visited 
by  Mr.  Layard  in  1846,  and  described  at  length  by  Mr.  Boss  in 
the  ninth  volume  of  the  '*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographi- 
cal Society," '  as  weD  as  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  his  **  History  of 
i\jchitecture."'  Hatra  became  known  as  a  place  of  import- 
ance in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  after  Christ.*  It. 
successfully  resisted  Trajan  in  a.d.  116,  and  Soverus  in  a.d. 
19S-^  It  is  then  described  as  a  largo  and  populous  city,  de- 
fended by  strong  and  extensive  walls,*' and  containing  within 
it  a  temple  of  the  Sun,  celebrated  for  the  great  value  of  iis 
offerings.^  It  enjoyed  its  own  kings  at  this  time,*  who  were 
regarded  as  of  Arabian  slocik,  and  were  amont^  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  Parthian  tributary  monarchs.  By  the  year  a.d. 
363  Hatra  had  gone  to  ruin,  and  is  then  descnbed  as  **long 
since  deserted.""  Its  flourisliing  period  thus  belongs  to  the 
space  between  a.d.  100  and  a.d.  800;  and  its  remains,  to  which 
Mr.  Fergusson  assigns  the  date  a.d.  230,  must  bo  regarded  as 
probably  at  least  a  century  earlier,  and  consequently  as  indi- 
cating the  character  of  the  architecture  which  prevailed  under 
the  later  Parthians,  and  which,  if  Sassauian  impi-ovoments 
ha<i  not  obliterated  them,  we  should  have  found  upon  the  site 
of  Ctesiphon. 

The  city  of  Hatra"  was  enclosed  by  a  circular  wall  of  groat 
tlucknes5s,"  built  of  large  square-cut  stones,  and  strengthened 
at  intervals  of  alx)ut  170  yards  by  squai'e  towers  or  bastions. 
\y\,  rV.  Fig.  1.  ]  Its  circumference  considerably  exceeded  thix^e 
miles.  Outside  the  wall  was  a  broad  an<l  very  deep  ditch, 
and  on  the  further  side  of  the  ditch  was  an  earthen  rampnrt 
of  considerable  height  and  thickness.  Two  detiiched  forts, 
situate.'l  on  emiuenws,  commanded  the  appraaches  to  tlio 
plnce,  one -towards  tlie  east,  and  the  other  towards  the  north. 
The  v/all  was  pierced  by  four  gateways,  of  which  the  principal 
one  faced  the  east.*' 

The  circular  space  within  the  walls  was?  di\idofl  inio  t<wo 
pf)i-tions  by  a  water-course"  passing  across  it  from  nortli  to 
s'»uth,  and  running  somewhat  east  of  the  centre,  which  tin  is 
divided  the  circle  into  two  imequal  parts.  Tlie  eastern  por- 
tion was  left  comi)arativcly  clear  of  buildings,  and  seems  to 
have  been  used  mainly  as  a  burial-ground;  in  the  western 
wta-e  the  public  ediGces  and  the  more  important  houses  of  the 
inliabitants.  Of  the  former  by  far  the  most  i-emarkiiMe  was 
<>nL^  which  stO(xi  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  wliich 
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has  been  called  by  some  a  ixalaoe,  by  others  a  temple,  but 
which  may  best  be  regarded  as  combining  both  uses.^*  [PI. 
rv.  Fig.  2.]  Tliis  building  stood  within  a  walled  enclosure  of 
an  oblong  square  shape,  about  800  feet  long  by  700  broad." 
The  wall  surrounding  it  was  strengthened  with  bastions,  like 
the  wall  around  the  city.  The  enclosure  comprised  two  courts, 
an  inner  and  an  outer.  The  outer  court,  which  lay  towards 
the  east,  and  was  first  entered,  was  entirely  clear  of  buildings, 
while  the  inner  court  contained  two  considerable  edifices.  Of 
these  the  less  important  was  one  which  stretched  from  north 
to  south  aci'oss  the  entire  inclosure,  and  abutted  upon  the 
outer  court;  this  was  confused  in  plan,  and  consisted  chiefly 
of  a  number  of  small  apartments,  which  have  been  regarded 
as  guard-rooms.  *•  The  other  was  a  building  of  greater  preten- 
sions. It  was  composed  mainly  of  seven  vaulted  halls,  all  of 
them  parallel  one  to  another,  and  all  facing  eastward,  three 
being  of  superior  and  four  of  inferior  sisse.  The  smaller  halls 
(Nos.  I.,  III.,  rv.,  and  VI.,  on  the  plan)  were  about  thirty 
feet  long  by  twenty  wide,  and  had  a  height  of  thirty  feet;" 
the  larger  ones  measured  ninety  feet  in  length,  *•  and  were 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  broad,"  with  a  height  of  sixty 
feet.-"  All  were  upon  the  same  plan.  They  had  semicircular 
vaulted  roofs,  no  windows,  and  received  their  light  from  the 
archway  at  the  east  end,  which  was  either  left  entirely  open, 
or  perhaps  closed  with  curtains. 

Externally,  the  eastern  fagade  of  the  building,  which  was 
evidently  its  main  front,  had  for  ornament,  besides  the  row  of 
seven  arches,  a  series  of  pillars,  or  rather  pilast<*rs,  from 
which  the  arches  sprang,  some  sculptiu-es  on  the  stones  com- 
posing the  arches,  and  one  or  two  emblematic  figures  in  the 
spaces  left  between  the  pilasters.  The  sculptures  on  the 
stones  of  the  arches  consisted  either  of  human  heads,  or  of 
representations  of  a  female  form,  apparently  floating  in  air.-* 
[PL  IV.  Fig.  3.]  An  emblematic  sculpture  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  arch  represented  a  griffin  with  twisted  tail,  raised 
about  5  feet  above  the  ground.  The  entire  length  of  the 
facade  was  about  300  feet. 

The  interior  of  the  smaller  halls  had  no  ornament;  but  the 
larger  ones  wore  decorated  somewhat  elaborately.  Here  the 
side  walls  were  broken  by  three  squared  pilasters,  rising  to 
the  commencement  of  the  vaulting,  and  terminated  by  a  quasi- 
capital  of  ornamental  work,  consisting  of  a  series  of  ovals, 
each  ovxol  containing  in  its  centre  a  round  ball  of  dark  stone. 
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Undameath  these  quasi-capitab,  at  the  distance  of  from  two 
to  three  feet,  ran  a  cornice,  which  crossed  the  pilasters,  and 
extended  the  whole  length  of  the  apartment,  consisting  of 
flowers  and  half -ovals,  each  oval  containing  a  half-hall  of  the 
same  dark  stone  as  the  capitals.  [PL  IV.  Fig.  4.]  Finatlly,  on 
the  pilasters,  inunediately  helow  ^e  cornice,  were  sculptured 
commonly  either  two  or  three  human  heads,"  the  length  of 
each  head  heing  ahout  two  feet,  and  the  faces  I'epresenting 
diverse  types  of  humanity,  some  old  and  some  young,  some 
male  and  some  female,  some  apparently  realistic,  some  ideal- 
ized and  more  or  less  grotesque  in  their  accompaniments.  The 
drawing  of  the  heads  is  said  to  have  heen  full  of  spirit,  and 
their  general  effect  is  pronoimced  life-like  cmd  striking. 

The  seven  halls,  which  have  heen  described,  were  divided 
into  two  groups,  of  three  and  four  respectively,  by  a  low  fence, 
which  ran  from  east  to  west  across  the  inner  court,  from  the 
partition  wall  separating  the  third  and  fourth  halls  to  the 
buildings  which  divided  the  inner  court  from  the  outer.  It  is 
probable  that  this  division  separated  the  male  and  female 
ax>artihont3.  The  female  ornamentation"  of  the  large  hall 
(No.  II.)  belonging  to  the  southern  group  is  perhaps  an  indica- 
tion of  the  SOX  of  its  inmates;  and  another  sign  that  these 
were  the  female  quarters  is  to  be  found  in  the  direct  commu- 
nication existing  between  this  portion  of  the  building  and  **  the 
Temple"  (No.  VIII.),  which  could  not  be  reached  from  the 
male  apartments  except  by  a  long  circuit  round  the  building. 

The  '^  Temple*'  itself  was  an  apartment  of  a  square  shape, 
each  side  being  about  forty  feet.  It  was  completely  sur- 
rounded by  a  vaulted  passage,  into  which  hght  came  from  two 
windows  at  its  south-west  and  north-west  comers.  The  Tem- 
ple was  entered  by  a  single  doorway,  the  position  of  which 
was  directly  opposite  an  opening  leading  into  the  passage  from 
Hall  No.  n.  Above  this  doorway  was  a  magnificent  frieze, 
the  character  of  which  is  thought  to  indicate  the  religious  pur- 
pose of  the  structure.  [PI.  V.  Fig.  1.]  The  interior  of  the 
Temple  was  without  ornamentation,  vaulted,  and  except  for 
the  feeble  light  which  entered  by  the  single  doorway,  dark. 
On  the  west  side  a  portal  led  into  the  passage  from  the  outer 
air. 

Besides  these  main  ax)artments,  the  edifice  which  we  are 
describing  contained  a  certain  number  of  small  rooms,  lying 
behind  the  halls,  and  entered  by  doorways  opening  from  them. 
One  or  two  such  rooms  are  f oimd  behind  each  of  the  smaller 
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halls;  and  another  of  somewhat  larger  dimensions  lay  hehind 
the  great  liall  (numbered  VII.  in  the  plan),  fonnaig  tlie  extreme 
north-western  comer  of  the  building.  These  rooms  were 
vaulted  and  had  no  wuidows,  receiving  their  only  light  from 
the  small  doorways  by  which  they  wei'e  entered. 

It  is  boUeved  that  the  entire  edifice,  or  at  any  rate  the 
greater  portion  of  it,  had  an  upper  story.  Traces  of  such  a 
structure  appear  over  the  lialls  nmnbered  I  and  VL ;  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  story  extended  over  the  entire  range  of  halls. 
One  traveller,"  on  conjectural  grounds,  even  assigns  to  the 
building  an  elevation  of  three  stories,  and  ventures  to  restore 
the  second  and  third  in  the  mode  represented  in  the  woodcut. 
[PI.  V.  Fig.  2.]  According  to  this  author  the  upj^er  portion  of 
the  edifice  resembled  m  mimy  respects  the  great  palace  of  the 
Sassanian  monarehs,  of  which  si)lendid  remains  still  exist  on 
the  site  of  Ctesiphon,  where  they  are  known  as  the  Takht-i- 
Khuzroo,  or  Palace  of  Chosroes.  That  palace  was,  however, 
on  a  very  different  pUm  from  the  Hatra  one,  comprising  as  it 
did  one  hall  only,  but  of  a  size  vastly  superior  to  any  of  those 
at  Hatra,  and  two  wings,  one  on  either  side  of  the  hall,  made 
up  of  dwelling  and  sleeping  apartments.''* 

The  few  \vind()ws  which  exist  at  Hatra  are  oblong  square  in 
sha]">o,'^*'  as  in  ponoral  are  the  doorways  connecting  one  apart- 
ment with  another.  In  one  case  thoi*e  is  an  arched  doorwav, 
or  niche,  which  has  been  blocked  up.  There  are  no  passages 
except  the  one  which  surroimds  **  the  Temple,"  the  apartments 
generally  leading  directly  one  into  another.  In  some  ca.S'?s 
the  Imtel  of  a  doorway  is  formed  of  a  single  stone,  and  orna- 
mented with  very  delicate  carving.''  The  doorways  are  for 
the  most  part  towards  the  comers  of  apartments:  that  of  the 
Temple,  however,  is  in  the  centi-e  of  its  eastern  wall. 
The  geaornl  style  of  the  buildings  at  Hatra  has  been  said  to  be 
KoiTian  or  Byzantine ;"  and  it  has  oven  been  supposed  tint 
in  the  style  of  the  ornaments  and  sculptui'ed  fipnn-es  may  l)e 
traced  the  cornipt  taste  and  fecLle  outline  of  the  artists  of 
Constantinople."'"'  But  there  is  abundant  reason  to  believe 
tlint  tlie  H.itra  Palace  was  built  nearly  two  centiirics  Ix^fore 
Constantinri])lo  came  into  existence;  and,  althor^h  the  large 
use  of  the  round  arch  in  vaiiltiiipr  may  be  due  to  the  spix?ad  of 
KomaTi  arcliitectund  ideas,  yet  there  are  no  grounds  for  sup- 
I)o«inp:  that  any  but  native  artists,  IV.rthian  siibjocts,  were 
employed  in  the  work,  or  that  it  is  other  than  a  fair  6i>ecimen 
of  what  was  achieved  by  the  l^arthian  builders  during  the 
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later  i)eriod  of  the  empire.  The  palace  of  Volaprasos  IIL  at 
Ctesiphon,  which  Avidius  Cassius  de^ttt^yed  in  his  invasion," 
was  most  likely  of  tlie  same  general  character— a  combination 
of  lofty  halls  suitable  for  ceremonies  and  audiences  with  small 
and  dark  sleeping  or  living  rooms,  opening  out  of  them,  the 
whole  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  paved  coiut,  and  the  male 
apaiinients  carefully  divided  from  those  of  the  women. 

The  remains  at  Hatra  arc  further  remarkable  for  a  consideK- 
ablo  number  of  reservoirs  and  tombs.  The  open  space  between 
the  town  proper  and  the  eastern  wall  and  giite  is  dotted  with 
edifices  of  a  square  shape,  standing  apart  from  one  another, 
which  are  reasonably  regaixiod  as  sepulchres.*"  Those  ai*e 
built  in  a  solid  way,  of  hewn  stone,  and  consist  either  of  one 
or  two  chambers.  They  vary  in  size  from  twenty  feet  Square 
to  forty,  and  are  generally  of  about  the  same  height.  Some 
ai'e  perfectly  phun,  but  the  exteriors  of  others  are  ornamented 
with  pilastera.  The  resei'voirs  occm'  in  the  paved  com*t  which 
surrounds  the  main  building;  they  have  nari-ow  apei-tures,  but 
expand  below  the  aperture  into  the  shape  of  a  bell,  and  are 
carefully  constructed  of  well-cut  stones  closely  fitted  together. 

The  material  used  at  Hatra  is  uniformly  a  brownish  gray  lime- 
stone ;  and  the  cutting  is  no  clean  and  smooth  that  it  is  doubted 
whether  the  stones  have  needed  any  cement.  If  cement  has 
been  employed,  at  any  rate  it  cannot  now  be  seen,  the  stones 
everywhere  appearing  to  touch  one  another. 

There  are  several  buildings  remaining  in  Persia,  the  date  of 
which  cannot  be  much  later  than  that  of  the  Hatra  e^lifice;'* 
but,  as  it  is  on  the  whole  more  probable  that  they  bolonc?  to* 
the  Siissanian  than  to  the  Parthian  period,  no  account  of  thom 
will  be  given  here.  It  will  be  sufhcicnt  to  obsorve  that  thoir 
architecture  grows  nnturally  out  of  that  which  was  in  tiro  at 
natra,*and  that  thus  we  arc  entitled  to  ascribe  to  Partliian 
times  and  to  subjects  of  the  Parthian  Empire  that  impulse  to 
Oriental  architectiu^  which  awoke  it  to  renewed  life  after  a 
sleep  of  ages,  and  which  in  a  shoiii  time  produced  such  im[)0s- 
ing  results  as  the  Takht-i-Khuzvoo  at  Ct('si])hon.  the  ruins  of 
Shapur,  and  the  triumphal  arch  at  Takht-i-Bostan. 

The  decorative  and  fictile  art  of  the  Parthians  has  received 
no  inconsiderable  amount  of  illustration  from  remains  discov- 
ered, in  the  years  3S50-1852,  in  Babylonia.  In  combination 
with  a  series  of  Parthian  coins  woro  foimd  by  ^h\  I.oftus,  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Erech  (now  Warka),  a  number'  of  objects 
h>  clay,  pla.ster,  aud  metal,"  enabling  us  to  form  a  fair  idea  of 
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the  mode  in  which  purely  Parthian  edifices  were  decorated 
during  the  hest  times  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  style  that 
then  prevailed  in  respect  of  personal  ornaments,  domestic 
utensils,  and  other  objects  capable,  more  or  lees,  of  aesthetic 
handling.  The  remains  discovered  comprised  numerous  archi- 
tectural fragments  in  plaster  and  brick;  a  large  number  of  or- 
namental coffins;  several  statuettes  in  terra-cotta;  jars,  jugs, 
vases,  and  lamps  in  earthenware;  some  small  glass  bottles; 
and  various  personal  decorations,  such  as  beads,  rings,  and  ear- 
rings. 

The  architectural  fragments  consisted  of  capitals  of  pillars 
[H.  V.  Fig.  3],  portions  of  cornices,  and  specimens  of  a  sort  of 
diapering  which  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  screens  or  thin 
partitions.  The  capitals  were  somewhat  heavy  in  desigrn,  and 
at  first  sight  struck  the  spectator  as  barbarous ;  but  they  ex- 
hibited a  good  deal  of  ingenious  boldness,  an  absence  of  con- 
ventionality, and  an  occasional  quaintness  of  design  not 
unworthy  of  a  (Gothic  decorator.  One  especially,  which  com- 
bines the  upper  portion  of  a  human  figure,  wearing  the  puffed- 
out  hair  or  wig,  which  the  Parthians  affected,  with  an  elegant 
leaf  rising  from  the  neck  of  the  capital,  and  curving  gracefully 
under  the  abacus,  has  decided  merit,  and  is  **  suggestive  of  the 
later  Byzantine  style.""  The  cornices  occasionally  reminded 
the  discoverer  of  the  remarkable  frieze  at  El-Hadhr,"and  were 
characterized  by  the  same  freedom  and  boldness  of  invention 
as  the  capitals.  But  the  most  curious  remains  were  the  frag- 
ments of  a  sort  of  screen  work,  pieces  of  plaster  covered  with 
geometric  designs  upon  both  sides,  the  patterns  on  the  two 
sides  differing.  [PI.  V.  Fig.  4.]  These  designs,  though  imlike 
in  many  respects  the  arabesques  of  the  Mohammedans,  yet 
seemed  on  the  whole  to  be  their  precursors,  the  **  geometric 
curves  and  tracery"  appearing  to  **  shadow  forth  the  beauty 
and  richness  of  a  style  which  afterwards  followed  the  tide  of 
Mohammedan  conquest  to  the  remotest  comers  of  the  known 
world."  " 

The  ornamental  coffins  were  of  a  coarse  glazed  earthenware, 
bluish-green  in  hue,  and  belonged  to  the  kind  which  has  been 
called  ** slipper-shaped.""  [PI.  VI.  Fig.  1.]  They  varied  in 
length  from  three  feet  to  six,  and  had  a  large  aperture  at  their 
upper  end,  by  means  of  which  the  body  was  placed  in  them, 
and  a  flat  lid  to  close  this  aperture,  ornamented  like  the  coffin, 
cmd  fixed  in  its  place  by  a  fine  lime  cement.  A  second  aperture 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  coffin  allowed  for  the  escape  of 
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the  gases  disengaged  during  dcx3omposition.  The  ornamenta- 
tion of  the  coffins  varied,  but  consisted  generally  of  small 
figures  of  men,  about  six  or  seven  inches  in  length,  the  most 
usual  figure  being  a  warrior  with  his  arms  aldmbo  and  his  legs 
astride,  wearing  on  his  head  a  coiffure^  like  that  which  is  seen 
on  the  Parthian  coins,  and  having  a  swoixl  hanging  from  the 
belt.    [PL  VL  Fig.  2.] 

Of  the  statuettes  in  terra-cotta,  one  of  the  most  curious  rep- 
resented a  Parthian  warrior,  recumbent,  and  apparently  about 
to  drink  out  of  a  cup  held  in  the  left  hand."  [PI.  VI.  Fig.  3.] 
The  figure  was  clad  in  a  long  coat  of  mail,  with  greaves  on  the 
legs  and  a  helmet  upon  the  head.  Others  i*epresented  females ; 
these  had  lofty  hecui-dresses,  which  sometimes  ix>se  into  two 
peaks  or  horns,  recalling  the  costume  of  Elnglish  ladies  in  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.  These  figm'es  were  veiled  and  carefully 
draped  about  the  upper  part  of  the  person,  but  showed  the  face, 
and  had  the  legs  bare  from  the  knee  downwards." 

The  jars,  jugs,  vases,  and  lamps  greatly  resembled  those  of 
the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  periods,  but  were  on  the  whole- 
more  elegant  and  artistic.  The  forms  appended  will  give  a 
tolerable  idea  of  the  general  character  of  these  vessels.  [PI.  VI. 
Fig.  4.]  They  were  of  various  sizes,  and  appear  to  have  been 
placed  in  the  tombs,  partly  as  the  offerings  of  friends  and  well- 
wishers,  partly  with  the  more  superstitious  object  of  actually 
supplying  the  deceased  with  the  drink  and  light  needful  for 
him  on  his  passage  from  earth  to  the  realms  of  the  dead." 

The  glass  bottles  were,  perhaps,  lachiymatories.*"  They  had 
no  peculiar  characteristics,  but  were  almost  exactly  similar  to 
objects  of  the  same  kind  belonging  to  the  times  of  the  Assyiian 
and  Babylonian  Empires.*^  They  exhibited  the  same  lovely 
prismatic  colors,  which  have  been  so  admired  in  the  glass  of 
those  kingdoms,  an  effect  of  decomposition,  which,  elsewhere 
generally  disfiguring,  in  the  case  of  this  material  enhances  the 
original  beauty  of  the  object  tenfold  by  clothing  it  in  hues  of 
the  utmost  brilliance  and  delicacy." 

The  personal  decorations  consisted  chiefly  of  armlets,  bangles, 
beads,  rings,  and  ear-rings."  They  were  in  gold,  silver,  copper, 
and  brass.  Some  of  the  smaller  gold  ornaments,  such  as  ear- 
rings, and  small  plates  or  beads  for  necklaces  and  fillets,  wei-e 
**of  a  tasteful  and  elegant  design."**  The  finger-rings  were 
coarser,  while  the  toe-rings,  armlets,  and  bangles,  wei'e  for  the 
most  part  exceedingly  rude  and  barbarous.  Head-dressc»s  in 
gold,  tall  and  pointed,  are  said  to  have  been  found  occasioi 
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but  the  museiuns  of  Europe  have  not  yet  been  able  to  secure 
any,  as  tboy  are  usually  melted  down  by  the  finders.  Broad 
ribbons  of  gold,  wliich  may  have  dei)ended  like  strings  from  a 
cap,  are  commoner,  and  were  seen  by  Mr.  Loftus.  Altogether, 
the  ornaments  indicated  a  strong  love  of  personal  display,  and 
the  possession  of  considerable  wealth,  but  no  general  difKision 
of  a  correct  taste,  nor  any  very  advanced  skill  in  design  or 
metallurgy. 

Of  purely  eesthctic  art— art-,  that  is,  into  which  the  idea  of 
the  useful  does  not  enter  at  all — ^the  Parthians  api)ear  scarcely 
to  have  had  an  idea.  During  the  five  centuries  of  their  sway, 
they  seem  to  have  set  up  no  more  than  some  half  dozen  bas-re- 
liefs. There  is,  indeed,  only  one  such  work  which  can  be  posi- 
tively identified  as  belonging  to  the  Parthian  period  by  the  in- 
scription -which  accompanies  it."  The  other  presumedly  Par- 
thian rehefs  are  adjudged  to  the  jxjople  by  art  critics  merely 
from  their  style  and  their  locality,  occurring  as  they  do  within 
the  hmits  of  the  Pai'thian  kingdom,  and  lacking  the  character- 
istics which  attach  to  the  art  of  those  who  preceded  and  of 
those  who  followed  the  Parthians  in  these  countries. 

The  one  certainly  Parthian  bas-relief  is  tliat  which  stiU 
exists  on  the  great  rock  of  Behistun,  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain, raised  but  shghtly  above  the  plain.*"  It  seems  to  have 
contained  a  series  of  tall  figures,  looking  towards  the  right,  and 
apparently  engaged  in  a  march  or  procession,  while  above  and 
between  them  wore  smaller  figures  on  horseback,  firmed  with 
lances,  and  galloping  in  the  same  direction.  Or.e  of  these  was 
attended  by  a  figure  of  Fame  or  Victoiy,  flying  in  the  air,  and 
about  to  place  a  diadem  around  his  brow.  The  present  con- 
dition of  the  sculpture  is  extremely  bad.  Atmospheric  in- 
fluences have  worn  away  the  lai-ger  fic;ures  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  are  discemetl  with  difficulty;  and  a  recent  Governor 
of  Kirmanshali  has  barbarously  iiisei-ted  into  the  middle  of  the 
relief  an  arched  niche,  in  which  he  has  placed  a  worthless 
Arabic  inscription.  It  is  with  difficulty  that  we  fonii  any 
judgment  of  the  original  ai-tistic  merit  of  a  work  which  i)i*e- 
sents  itself  to  us  in  such  a  worn  and  mutilated  fonn;  but,  on 
tho  whole,  we  are  perhaps  justifieil  in  pronouncing  that  it  mnst 
at  its  best  have  been  one  of  infericir  quaUty,  even  when  com- 
pared only  with  the  similar  productions  of  Asiatics.  The 
general  character  is  rather  that  of  the  Sassanian  than  of  the 
Assyrian  or  Persian  period.  The  human  figures  have  a  heavy 
clumsinc^ss  about  them  that  is  unpleasant  tocontcuuplate;  the 
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horses  are  ruddy  outlined,  and  are  too  small  for  the  men;  the 
figure  of  Fame  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  hero  whom  she 
crowns,  and  the  diadem  which  she  places  on  his  head  is  ridicu- 
lous, being  nearly  as  large  as  herself  I  On  the  other  hand, 
th^re  is  spirit  in  the  attitudes  of  both  men  and  horses;  the 
Fame  floats  well  in  air;  and  the  relief  is  free  from  that  coarse 
grotcsqueness  w^hich  offends  us  in  the  productions  of  the  Sas- 
sanian  artists. 

Another  bas-relief,  probably,  but  not  quite  certainly  Par- 
thian, exists  in  the  gorge  of  Sir-pul-i-zohab,  and  has  been 
recently  published  in  the  frreat  work  of  ^T.  Flandin.*'  (PI. 
Till. )  The  inscription  on  this  monument,  though  it  has  not 
yet  been  decii>hered,**  appeai-s  to  Ix)  written  in  tlie  alphabet 
found  upon  the  Parthian  coins.  The  monument  seems  to  rep- 
resent a  Parthian  king,  mounted  on  horseback,  and  receiving 
a  chaplet  at  the  hand  of  a  subject.  Tlie  king  wears  a  cap 
hound  round  with  the  diadem,  the  long  ends  of  which  depend 
over  his  shoulder.  lie  is  clothed  in  a  close-fitting  tunic  and 
loose  trowsers,  which  hang  down  uix)n  his  boots,  and  wears 
also  a  short  cloak  fastened  under  the  chin,  and  reaching 
nearly  to  the  knee.  Tlio  hoi-so  which  he  bostiidcs  is  small,  but 
strongly  made;  the  tail  is  long,  and  the  mane  seems  to  bo 
plaited.  Thus  far  the  rej^resentalion,  tliouph  somewhat  heavy 
and  clumsy,  is  not  ir.-<lniwn;  but  the  remaining  figure— that 
of  the  Parthian  subject— is  wholly  witliout  merit.  The  back 
of  the  man  is  turned,  but  the  legs  nro  in  profile:  one  arm  is 
ridiculously  short,  and  the  head  is  placed  too  near  the  left 
shoulder.  It  would  seem  that  tlie  artist,  while  he  took  pains 
with  the  representation  of  the  monarcli,  did  not  care  how  ill  ho 
rcmdered  the  suboi-dmate  liguro,  which  he  left  in  the  unsatis- 
faKory  condition  that  may  be  F(»en  in  the  preceding  woo<lcM]t. 

A  set  of  reliefs,*'  discovei'ed  by  the  Baron  do  13<>(le  in  the 
year  18-41,  are  also  thought  by  the  best  judges  to  1m>  Parthian. 
Tii'i  most  important  of  them  re]:>resc»nts  a  ]>cM'sonjigt»  of  consi*- 
q'.u  nee,  appaivntly  a  Ma.'^is,  who  seems  to  he  in  the  net  of 
consecrating  a  Kacred  cippus,  round  whieh  hav(^  been  j)!a''ed 
>\Teaths  or  chaplets.  (PI.  IX.)  Fifteen  s])eet;itoT"sai-e])re!^-ent, 
aiTangod  in  two  rows,  one  above  the  otlun*,  al'  exee])t  tlie  fiisfc 
of  them  standing.  The  first  sits  upon  a  rude  eb;)ir  or  s'kmjI. 
Tl  K*  tigiires generally  are  in  an  .'xlv-incMl  stru^e  of  <le,-iy :  \n\\  1  iiafc 
of  th';  Magnus  is  tolerably  veil  T^-eserved,  ;im(1  i;i-.)l»:'l.jy  in<li- 
cates  with  sufficient  aeciracy  the  eostunie  jind  api'earanee  of 
the  great  hicrarehs  under  tlu;  Parthians.    Tlie  -jouical  cap 
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-Bcribed  by  Strabo'*  is  very  conspicuous.  Bdow  this  the  hair 
is  worn  in  the  puffed-out  fashion  of  the  later  Parthian  period. 
The  upper  lip  is  ornamented  by  moustaches,  and  the  chin 
coTered  by  a  straight  beard.  The  figure  is  dressed  in  a  long 
sleeved  tunic,  over  which  is  worn  a  cloak,  fastened  at  the 
neck  by  a  round  brooch,  and  descending  a  little  below  the 
knees.  The  legs  are  encased  in  a  longer  and  shorter  paii*  of 
trowsers,  the  former  plain,  the  latter  striped  perpendiculai'ly. 
Boimd  the  neck  is  worn  a  collar  or  necklace;  cmd  on  the  right 
arm  are  three  armlets  and  three  bracelets.  The  conical  cap 
appears  to  be  striped  or  fluted. 

On  the  same  rock,  but  in  no  very  evident  connection  with 
the  main  representation,  is  a  second  relief,  in  which  a  Parthian 
cavalier,  armed  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  a  spear,  contends 
with  a  wild  animal,  seemingly  a  bear.**  (PI.  X.  Fig.  1.)  A 
long  flowing  robe  here  takes  the  place  of  the  more  ordinary 
tunic  and  trowsei's.  On  the  head  is  worn  a  roimded  cap  or 
tiara.  The  hair  has  the  usual  puffed-out  appearance.  The 
bow  is  carried  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  quiver  hangs  from  the 
saddle  behind  the  rider,"  while  with  his  right  hand  he  thrusts 
his  spear  into  the  beast's  neck.  The  execution  of  the  whole 
tablet  seems  to  have  been  rude;  but  it  has  suffered  so  much 
from  time  and  weather,  that  no  very  decided  judgment  can  be 
passed  upon  it. 

Another  still  ruder  representation  occurs  also  on  another  fcice 
of  the  same  rock.  This  consists  of  a  female  figure  reclining 
upon  a  couch,  and  guarded  by  throe  male  attendants,  one  at 
the  head  of  the  couch  imarmed,  and  the  remaining  two  at  its 
foot,  seated,  and  armed  with  spears.  The  female  has  puffed- 
out  hair,  and  carries  in  her  right  hand,  which  is  outstretched,  a 
wreath  or  chaplet.  One  of  the  sjxjarmen  has  a  curious  rayed 
head-dress ;  and  the  other  has  a  short  streamer  attached  to  tlie 
head  of  his  spear.  Below  the  main  tablet  are  three  rudely 
carved  standing  figures,  representing  probably  other  attend- 
ants. 

This  set  of  reliefs  may  perhaps  be  best  regarded  as  forming  a 
single  series,  the  Partliian  king  being  represented  as  engaged 
in  hunting  the  bear,  while  the  queen  awaits  his  return  upon 
her  couch,  and  the  chief  Magus  attached  to  the  court  makes 
prayer  for  the  monarch's  safety. 

Such  are  the  chief  remains  of  Parthian  aesthetic  art.  They 
convey  an  idea  of  decline  below  the  standard  reached  by  the 
Persians  of  the  Achaemonian  times,  which  was  itself  a  decline 
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from  the  earlier  art  of  the  Assyrians.  Had  they  been  the 
ellortB  of  a  race  devoid  of  models,  they  might  fairly  have  been 
regarded  as  not  altogether  without  promise.  But,  considered 
as  the  work  of  a  nation  which  possessed  the  Achaemenian 
sculptures,  and  which  had  moreover,  to  a  certain  extent, 
access  to  Greek  examples,"  they  must  be  pronounced  cliunsy, 
coarse,  and  wanting  in  all  the  higher  qualities  of  Fine  Art.  It 
is  no  wonder  tliat  they  are  scanty  and  exceptional.  The  nation 
which  could  produce  nothing  better  must  have  felt  that  its 
vocation  was  not  towards  the  artistic,  and  that  its  powers  had 
better  be  employed  in  other  directions,  e.g.  in  conquest  and  in 
organization.  It  would  seem  that  the  Parthians  perceived  this, 
and  therefore  devoted  slight  attention  to  the  Fine  Arts,  pre- 
ferring to  occupy  themselves  mainly  with  those  pursuits  in 
which  they  excelled ;  viz.  war,  hunting,  and  government. 


CHAPTER  XXni. 


Customs  of  the  Parthians — in  Religion ;  in  War  ;  in  their  Em- 
bossies  and  Dealings  tcith  Foreign  Nations ;  at  the  Coin-t ; 
in  Private  Life,  Extent  of  the  Refinement  to  which  they 
reached,     TJieir  gradual  Decline  in  Taste  and  Knowledge, 

*E^  ixorrm.  iroAv  fiiv  rb  fiApfiapov  kclL  ih  SKV^tJcby,  wXiov  fiivroi  rh  xP^t-f^ov  irpbs  rjytfioviav 

ical  rnv  iv  roic  voA^^tc  icaT6p9t»<riv. — SCrab.  xi.  9,  $  2. 

Very  little  is  known  as  to  the  religion  of  the  Parthians.  It 
seems  probable  that  during  the  Persian  period  they  submitted 
to  the  Zoroastrian  system,*  which  was  generally  maintained 
by  the  Achsemenian  kings,  acquiescing,  like  the  great  bulk  of 
the  conquered  nations,  in  the  religious  views  of  their  comiuer- 
ors;  but  as  this  was  not  their  own  religion,  we  may  conclude 
that  they  were  at  no  time  very  zealous  followers  of  the  Bactrian 
prophet,'  and  that  as  age  succeeded  age  they  became  continually 
more  lukewarm  in  their  feelings,  and  more  lax  in  their  reli- 
gious practice.  The  essence  of  Zoroastrian  belief  was  diuULsm 
— recognition  of  Ormazd  as  the  great  Principle  of  Good,  and  of 
Ahriman  as  the  Principle  of  Evil.  We  need  not  doubt  that,  in 
word,  the  Parthians  from  first  to  last  admitted  this  antagonism, 
and  professed  a  belief  in  Ormazd  as  the  supreme  god,  and  a 
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dread  of  Ahriman  and  his  ministerB.  But  practically,  their 
religious  aspirations  rested,  not  on  these  dim  abstractions,  but 
on  beings  whose  existence  they  could  better  realize,  and  whom 
they  coidd  fed  to  be  loss  remote  from  themselves.  The  actual 
devotion  of  the  Parthians  was  offered  to  the  Sun  and  Moon,  to 
deities  who  were  supposed  to  preside  over  the  royal  house,  and 
to  ancestral  idols  which  each  family  possessed,  and  conveyed 
Avith  it  from  place  to  place  with  every  change  of  habitation. 
The  Sun  was  saluted  at  his  rising,'  was  worshipped  in  temples, 
under  the  name  of  Mithra,  with  sacrifices  and  offerings;^  had 
statues  erected  in  his  honor,  and  was  usually  associated  with 
the  lesser  luminary.*  The  deities  of  the  royal  house  were 
probably  either  genii,  ministers  of  Ormazd,  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  special  protection  of  the  monarchs  and  their  fami- 
lies, like  the  bagdha  vithiyd  of  the  Persians,*  or  else  the  ances- 
tors of  the  reigning  monarch,  to  whom  a  qualified  divinity 
seems  to  have  been  assigned  in  the  later  times  of  the  empire/ 
The  Parthians  kings  usually  swore  by  these  deities  on  solonm 
occasions  ;**  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family  made  use  of 
the  s<mic  oath.^  The  main  worship,  however,  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  even  when  they  were  of  the  royal  stock,  was 
concentrated  ui>on  ancestral  iimiges,  *"  which  liad  a  place  sacred 
to  them  in  each  house,  and  received  the  constant  adoration  of 
the  household. 

In  the  eai'ly  times  of  the  empire  the  Magi  were  held  in  high 
repute,  and  most  of  the  peculiar  tenets  and  rites  of  the  Magian 
religion  were  professe<i  and  followed  by  the  Parthians.  Ele- 
mental worehip  was  pi*actised.  Fire  was,  no  doubt,  hi 'Id 
sacred,  and  there  was  an  especial  reverence  for  rivers. "  Dead 
bodies  were  not  burned,  but  were  exposed  to  be  devoured  hx 
birds  and  beasts  of  prey,  after  which  the  dry  bones  were  cc»l- 
lected  and  placed  in  tombs.  '^  The  Magi  formed  a  large  portion 
of  the  great  national  coimdl,  which  elected  and,  if  need  were, 
deposed  the  kinpcs. "  But  in  course  of  time  much  laxity  was 
introduced.  The  Areacid  monarchs  of  Armenia  allowed  the 
SiKTcxl  Fire  of  Ormazd,  which  ought  to  have  been  kept  con- 
tiniijilly  biiraing,  to  go  out;'*  and  we  can  scai*cely  suppose  but 
that  the  Parthiim  Ai'sacidse  shared  their  negligence.  Respcx^t 
for  the  element  of  fire  so  entirely  passed  away,  that  we  hear  oi 
the  later  Par  Lilians  burning  their  dead.'*  The  Magi  fell  into 
disrepute,  and,  if  not  expelled  from  their  place  in  the  council, 
at  any  rate  found  themselves  despised  and  deprived  of  in- 
fluence. "  The  later  Parthian  rehgion  can  have  been  little  more 
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than  a  worship  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  and  of  the  teraphim,  or 
sacred  images,  which  were  the  most  precious  possession  of  each 
household. 

While  thus  lax  and  chai^geful  in  their  own  religious  practice, 
the  Parthians  weixj,  naturally,  tolerant  of  a  variety  of  creeds 
among  their  subjects.  Fire  altars  were  maintained,  and  Zo- 
roastrian  zeal  was  allowed  to  flourish  in  the  dependent  king- 
dom of  Persia."  In  the  Greek  cities  the  Olympian  gods  were 
permitted  to  receive  the  veneration  of  thousands,"  while  in 
Babylon,  Nearda,  and  Nisibis  the  Jews  enjoyed  the  free  exor- 
cise of  tiieir  comparatively  pure  and  elevated  religion."  No 
restrictions  seem  to  have  been  placed  on  proselytism,  and 
Judaism  certainly  boasted  many  converts  from  the  heathen  in 
Adiaben6,  Charax  Spasini,  and  elsewhere."  Christianity  also 
X>enetrated  the  Parthian  provinces  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  in  one  Parthian  coimtry,  at  any  rate,  seems  to  have  be- 
come the  state  religion.  The  kings  of  Osrhoene  are  thought  to 
have  been  Christians  from  the  time  of  the  Antonincs,'*  if  not 
from  that  of  our  Lord  ;*'  and  a  flourishing  church  was  certainly 
established  at  Edessa  before  the  end  of  the  second  century.*' 
The  Parthidn  Jews  who  were  witnesses  of  the  miraculous 
events  which  signalized  the  day  of  Pentocost"^  may  have,  in 
some  cases,  taken  with  them  the  new  religion  to  the  land  whore 
they  had  their  residence ;  or  the  Apostle,  St.  Thomas,  may  (as 
Eusebius  declares"')  have  carried  the  Gospel  into  the  regions 
beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  have  planted  the  Christian  Cliun^h 
in  the  countries  out  of  which  the  Jewish  Church  sprang.  Bo- 
sides  the  flourishing  community  of  Edessa,  whioh  was  pre- 
dominantly, if  not  wholly,  Clmstian  from  the  middle  of  the 
sooond  century,  many  converts  were,  we  are  told,  to  be  found 
anionp:  the  inhabitants  of  Persia,  Media,  Parthia  Proper,  and 
even  Bactria."  The  infusion,  however,  was  not  sufficient  to 
leaven  to  any  serious  extent  the  corrupt  mass  of  heathenism 
into  which  it  was  projected ;  and  we  cannot  say  that  the  gono- 
i-al  chai'acter  of  the  Parthian  empire,  or  of  the  manners  a:id 
cuRioms  of  its  subjects,  was  imjwrtantly  affected  by  the  new 
reli.^ion,  though  it  had  an  cxtraoi'dinary  influence  over  indi- 
viMiials. 

Thi.'  Pailhians  were  essentially  a  warlike  people;  r.rd  the 
r'tvv.i  iriterest  which  atla^'hes  to  them  is  conne<;ted  wiih  thoir 
miliary  vigor  and  ability.  It  is  worth  while  to  consider  at 
s<»ir.e  l»»npth  the  peculiarities  of  that  niilit.irv^  syrt-^m  which 
proved  itself  suix>rior  to  the  oi-ganiz^ition  of  tlio  ^lacoclonians, 
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and  able  to  maintain  for  nearly  three  himdred  years  a  doubt- 
lul  contest  with  the  otherwise  irresistible  Romans. 

We  are  told  that  the  Parthians  had  no  standing  army.'^ 
When  war  was  proclaimed  and  the  monarch  needed  a  force, 
he  made  his  immediate  vassals  acquainted  with  the  fact,  and 
requested  each  of  them  to  marshal  their  troops,  and  bring  them 
to  a  fixed  rendezvous  by  a  certain  day.'**  The  troops  thus  sum- 
moned were  of  two  kinds,  Parthian  and  foreign.  The  gover- 
nors of  the  provinces,  whether  tributary  kings  or  satraps,  called 
out  the  military  strength  of  their  respective  districts,  saw  to 
their  arming  and  provisioning,  and,  marching  each  at  the  head 
of  his  contingent,  bi*oiight  a  foreign  auxiliary  force  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Great  King."  But  the  back-bone  of  the  army, 
its  main  strength,  the  portion  on  which  alone  much  reliance 
was  placed,  consisted  of  Parthians.  Each  Parthian  noble  was 
bound  to  call  out  his  slaves  and  his  retainers,  to  arm  and  equip 
them  at  his  own  expense,  and  bring  them  to  the  rendezvous  by 
the  time  named."  The  niunber  of  troops  furnished  by  each 
noble  varied  according  to  his  position  and  his  means ;  we  hear 
in  one  instance  of  their  amounting  to  as  many  as  10,000,'*  while 
in  another  recorded  case"  the  average  niunbei^  which  each 
furnished  was  no  more  than  123.  The  various  contingents  had 
their  own  baggage-trains,  consisting  ordinarily  of  camels,  in 
the  proportion  (as  it  would  seem)  of  one  to  every  ten  fighting- 
men." 

A  Parthian  army  consisted  usually  of  both  horse  and  foot, 
but  in  proportions  unusual  elsewhere.  The  foot  soldiers  were 
comparatively  few  in  niunber,  and  were  regarded  as  of  small 
account."  Every  effort  was  made  to  increase  the  amount  and 
improve  the  equipment  of  the  horsemen,  who  bore  the  brunt  of 
every  fight,  and  from  whose  exertions  alone  victory  was  hoped. 
Sometimes  armies  consisted  of  horsemen  only,"  or  rather  of 
horsemen  followed  by  a  baggage  train  composed  of  camels  and 
chariots. 

The  horse  were  of  two  kinds,  heavy  and  light.  The  heavy 
horsemen  {^ardtppaHToi)  wore  coats  of  mail,  reaching  to  their 
knees,  composed  of  raw  hide  covered  with  scales  of  iron  or 
steel/-"'  very  bright,"  and  capable  of  resisting  a  strong  blow." 
They  had  on  their  heads  burnished  helmets  of  Mar;::ian  steel, 
whose  gUtter  dazzled  the  spectator."  Their  legs  seem  not  to 
have  been  greaved,  but  encased  in  a  loose  trouser,  which  hung 
about  the  ankles  and  embarrassed  the  feet,  if  by  any  chance 
the  horseman  was   forced  to  dismount.**    They  carried   no 
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shield,*'  being  sufficiently  defended  by  their  coats  of  mail 
Their  offensiTe  arms  were  a  long  spear  {kovto^)^  wliich  was  of 
great  strength  and  thickness,"  and  a  bow  and  arrows  of  un- 
usuxil  size.**  They  likewise  carried  in  their  girdle  a  short 
sword**  or  knife  (^dxctipa)^  which  might  be  used  in  close  com- 
bat. Their  horses  were,  like  themselves,  protected  by  a  defence 
of  scale  armor,**  which  was  either  of  steel  or  bronze.** 

The  light  horse  was  armed  with  the  same  sort  of  bows  and 
arrows  as  the  heavy,  but  carried  no  spear  and  wore  no  armor. 
It  was  carefully  trained  to  the  management  of  the  horse  and 
the  bow,*^  and  was  imequalled  in  the  rapidity  and  dexterity  of 
its  movements.  The  archer  delivered  his  arrows  with  as  much 
precision  and  force  in  retreat  as  in  advance,  and  was  almost 
more  feared  when  he  retired  than  when  he  charged  his  foe.** 
Besides  his  arrows,  the  light  horseman  seems  toliave  carried  a 
sword,**  and  he  no  doubt  wore  also  the  customary  knife  in  his 
belt. 

We  are  told  by  one  writer**  that  it  was  a  practice  of  the  Par- 
thians  to  bring  into  battle  a  number  of  led  horses,  and  that  the 
riders  from  time  to  time  exchanged  their  tired  steeds  for  fresh 
ones,  thus  obtaining  a  great  advantage  over  enemies  who  had 
no  such  practice.  But  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  Parthian 
engagements  make  no  reference  to  this  usage,  which  we  can 
therefore  scarcely  suppose  to  have  been  adopted  to  any  lai'ge 
extent.  It  may  be  doubted,  also,  if  the  practice  could  over  be 
one  of  much  value,  since  the  difficulty  of  managing  led  horses 
amid  the  tumult  of  a  battle  would  probably  more  than  counter- 
balance the  advantage  derivable  from  relays  of  fresh  steeds. 

During  the  later  period  of  the  monarchy,  the  Parthians,  who 
had  always  employed  camels  largely  in  the  conveyance  of 
stored  and  baggage,**  are  said  to  have  introduced  a  camel  cori)s 
into  the  army  itself,  and  to  have  derived  considerable  advan- 
tage from  the  new  arm."  The  camels  could  bear  the  weight  of 
the  mailed  warrior  and  of  their  own  armor  better  than  horses, 
and  their  riders  were  at  once  more  safe  in  their  elevated  po.si- 
tion  and  more  capable  of  dealing  effective  blows  upon  the 
enemy.  As  a  set-off,  however,  against  these  advantages,  the 
sx)ongy  feet  of  the  camel  were  foimd  to  be  more  readily  in jiu-od 
by  the  tribulus,  or  caltrop,  than  the  harder  feet  of  the  hoi*se, 
and  the  corps  was  thus  more  easily  disabled  than  an  equal  force 
of  cavalry,  if  it  could  be  tempted  to  pass  over  groimd  on  which 
caltrops  had  been  previously  scattered." 

The  Parthian  tactics  were  of  a  simple  kind,  and  differed  little 
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from  those  of  other  nations  in  the  same  region,  which  hare  de- 
pended maiidy  on  their  cavahy.  To  surround  their  foe,  to  in- 
volve hini  in  difficulties,  to  cut  off  his  supplies  and  his  strag- 
glers, and  ultimately  to  bring  him  into  a  position  where  he 
might  be  overwhelmed  by  missiles,  was  the  aim  of  all  Parthian 
commanders  of  any  military  capacity.  Their  warfare  was 
suited  for  defence  rather  than  for  attack,  unless  against  con- 
temptible enemies.'*  They  were  bad  hands  at  sieges,"*  and  scl^ 
dom  ventured  to  engage  in  tlieni,  though  they  would  do  so  if 
circumstances  required  it."  They  wearied  of  long  campaigns, 
and  if  they  did  not  find  victory  tolerably  easy,  were  apt  to  retire 
and  allow  their  foe  to  escape, "  or  baffle  him  by  withdrawing 
their  forces  into  a  distant  and  inac^^jssible  region.  After  their 
early  victories  over  Crassus  and  Antony,  they  never  succeeded 
in  preventing  the  steady  advance  of  a  Eoman  army  into  their 
territoiy,  or  in  repulsing  a  determined  attack  upon  their  capi- 
tal. Still  they  generally  had  their  revenge  after  a  short  time. 
It  was  easy  for  the  Eomans  to  overrun  Mesopotamia,  but  it 
was  not  so  easy  for  them  to  hold  it;  and  it  was  scarcely  possi- 
ble for  them  to  retire  from  it  after  an  occui)ation  without  dis- 
aster. The  clouds  of  Parthian  horse  himg  ujion  their  retreat- 
ing columns,  straitened  them  for  provisions,  galled  them  with 
missiles,  and  destroyed  those  who  could  not  keep  up  with 
the  main  body.  The  towns  upon  the  line  of  their  retreat  re- 
volted and  shut  their  gates,  defying  even  such  commanders  as 
Scverus  and  Ti*ajan.  Of  the  six  gi-eat  expeditions  of  Rome 
against  Pai^thia,  one  only,  that  of  Avidius  Cassius,  was  entirely 
successful.  In  every  other  case  either  the  failure  of  the  ex- 
pe<lition  was  complete,  or  the  glory  of  the  advance  was  tarnished 
by  disaster  and  sulfering  during  the  retreat. 

Tlic  residts  of  invading  Parthia  would  have  been  even  more 
calamitous  to  an  assailant  but  for  one  weak  point  in  the  mili- 
tary system  of  the  Partliians.  They  were  excessively  unwill- 
ing to  venture  near  an  enemy  at  night,  and  as  a  general  rule 
abstainf?d  from  all  military  movements  dimng  the  houra  of 
darknoss/"*  As  evening  approached,  they  drew  off  to  a  con- 
sidcnxble  distance  from  their  foe,  and  left  him  unmolested  to 
retreat  in  any  direction  that  he  pleased.  Tlie  reason  of  this 
probably  was,  not  merely  that  they  did  not  fortify  tlicir 
camps;'' but  that,  depending  wholly  on  their  horses,  and  be- 
ing 1«  )rcod  to  ho])ble  or  tether  them  at  night,  tbey  could  not 
readily  got  into  fighting  order  on  a  sudden  during  darkness. 
Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  their  histoiy,  wo  find  them  de- 
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parting  from  thoir  policy  of  extreme  precaution,  and  i-ecom- 
mencing  the  pursuit  of  a  flying  foe  before  dawn;  but  it  is 
noted  as  an  unusual  occurrence." 

It  was  also  a  gonei-al  principle  of  Parthian  warfare  to  abstain 
from  campaigoing  during  the  winter."  So  much  dei^endod 
upon  the  tension  of  their  bow-strings,  which  any  dampness  re- 
laxed, that  their  rule  was  to  make  all  their  expeditions  in  the 
dry  time  of  their  year,  which  lasted  from  early  in  the  spring 
imtil  late  in  the  autiunn.  The  rule  was,  however,  ti'ansgressed 
upon  occasions.  Phraates  U.  made  his  attack  upon  Antiochus 
Sidetes,  while  the  snow  was  still  upon  the  ground;"  and  Vola- 
gases  I.  fell  upon  Peetus  after  the  latter  had  sent  his  troops 
into  winter  quarters."  The  Parthians  could  boar  cold  no  loss 
than  heat;  though  it  was  perhaps  rather  in  the  endurance  of 
the  latter  than  of  the  former  that  thoy  siu-passed  the  Romans. 
The  sun^s  rays  wore  never  too  hot  for  them;**  and  thoy  did 
not  need  water  frequently  or  in  large  quantities.  The  Tlomans 
believed  that  they  increased  their  ability  of  bearing  thirst  by 
means  of  certain  drugs  which  they  consumed  ;•*  but  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  they  really  employed  any  other  remedies 
than  habit  and  resolution. 

We  find  no  use  of  chariots  among  the  Partliians,  except  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  females,  who  accompanied  the  nobles 
upon  their  expeditions.  The  wives  and  concubines  of  the 
chiefs  followed  the  camp  in  great  numbers;"  and  women  of  a 
less  reputable  class,  singers,  dancers,  and  musicians,  swelled 
the  ranks  of  the  supemumeranes. "'  Many  of  these  wore 
Greeks  from  Seleucia  and  other  Macedonian  towns/"  The  com- 
missariat and  transport  departments  are  said  to  have  been 
badly  organized ;"  but  some  thousands  of  baggage  camels  al- 
ways accompanied  an  army,'"'  carrying:  stores  and  ]:)r<i visions. 
Of  these  a  considerable  portion  were  laden  with  arrows,^*  of 
which  the  supply  was  in  this  way  rendered  inexhaustible. 

The  use  of  the  elephant  in  war  was  still  more  rare  in  Parthia 
tlian  that  of  the  chariot.  While  the  Seleucid  kings  employed 
the  animal  to  a  large  extent,"  and  its  use  was  also  probably 
known  to  the  Greek  princes  of  Bactiia, "'  the  Ai'Sticidte  appt^ar 
to  have  almost  entirely  neglected  it.  On  one  occasion  alone 
do  we  find  their  employment  of  it  mentioned,"*  and  then  we 
hear  of  only  a  single  animal,  which  is  ridden  by  the  monarch. 
Probably  the  un>\ieldy  creature  was  regarded  by  the  Parthians 
as  too  heavy  and  clmnsy  for  the  light  and  rapid  movements  of 
thoir  annios,  and  was  thus  disused  during  the  period  of  t 
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supremacy,  though  again  employed,  after  Parthia  had  fallen, 
by  the  Sassanidse.^* 

The  Parthians  entered  into  battle  with  much  noise  and  shout- 
ing.*^* They  made  no  use  of  trumpets  or  horns,  but  employed 
instead  the  kettledrum,  which  rcsoimded  from  all  parts  of  the 
field  when  they  made  their  onset."  Their  attack  was  furious. 
T]ie  mailed  horsemen  charged  at  speed,  and  often  drove  their 
spears  through  the  bodies  of  two  enemies  at  a  blow/^  The 
light  horse  and  the  foot,  when  any  was  present,  delivered  their 
arrows  with  precision  and  with  extraordinary  force.  But 
if  the  assailants  were  met  with  a  stout  resistance,  the  first 
vigor  of  the  attack  was  rarely  long  maintained.  The  Parthian 
warriors  grew  quickly  weary  of  an  equal  contest,  and,  if  they 
could  not  force  their  enemy  to  give  way,  soon  changed  their 
tactics.  Pi'etending  panic,  dispersing,  and  beating^fi  hasty  re- 
treat, they  endeavored  to  induce  their  foe  to  pursue  hurriedly 
and  in  disorder,  being  ready  at  any  moment  to  turn  and  take 
advantage  of  the  least  appearance  of  confusion.  If  these  tac- 
tics failed,  as  they  commoiJy  did  after  they  came  to  be  known, 
the  simulated  flight  was  generally  converted  into  a  real  one ; 
further  conflict  was  avoided,  or  at  any  rate  deferred  to  another 
occasion.'" 

When  the  Parthians  wished  to  parley  with  an  enemy,  they 
unstrung  their  bows,^"  and  advancing  with  the  right  hand  out- 
stretched,** asked  for  a  conference.  They  are  accused  by  the 
Romans  of  sometimes  using  treachery  on  such  occasions,  but, 
except  in  the  single  case  of  Crassus,  the  charge  of  bad  faith 
cannot  be  sustained  against  them.  On  solemn  occasions,  when 
the  intention  was  to  discuss  grounds  of  complaint  or  to  bring  a 
war  to  an  end  by  the  arrangement  of  terms  of  peace,  a  formal 
meeting  was  arranged  between  their  representatives  and  those 
of  their  enemy,  generally  on  neutral  ground,  as  on  an  island 
in  the  Euphrates,  or  on  a  bridge  constructed  across  it."  Here 
the  chiefs  of  the  respective  nations  met,  accompanied  by  an 
equal  number  of  guards,  while  the  remainder  of  their  forces 
occupied  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river.  Matters  were  dis- 
cussed in  friendly  fashion,  the  Greek  language  being  commonly 
employed  as  the  vehicle  of  communication ;"  after  which  fes- 
tivities usually  took  place,  the  two  chiefs  mutually  entertain- 
ing each  other,  or  accepting  in  common  the  hospitalities  of  a 
third  party."  The  terms  of  peace  agreed  upon  were  reduced 
to  writing;"  hands  wei*e  gi'asped  as  a  sign  that  faith  was 
pledged;"  and  oaths  having  been  interchanged,"  the  confer- 
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ence  broke  up,  and  the  chiefs  returned  to  their  respective  resi- 
dences. 

Besides  negotiating  by  means  of  conferences,  the  Parthian 
monarchs  often  sent  out  to  neighboiing  states,  and  in  return 
received  from  them  formal  embassies.  The  ambassadors  in 
every  case  conveyed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  gifts  to  the  prince 
to  whom  they  were  accredited,*-  which  might  consist  of  articles 
of  value,  or  of  persons.  Augustus  included  an  Italian  slave- 
girl  **  among  the  presents  which  he  transmitted  to  Phraatos 
rV. ;  and  Artabanus  III.  sent  a  Jewish  giant  to  Tiberius.'"  The 
object  of  an  embassy  was  sometimes  simply  to  congratulate; 
but  more  often  the  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  convey 
certain  demands,  or  proposals,  from  their  own  prince  to  the 
head  of  the  other  nation,  whereto  his  assent  was  required,  or 
requested.  These  proposals  were  commonly  formulated  in  a 
letter  from  the  one  prince  to  the  other,'*  which  it  was  the  chief 
duty  of  the  ambassadors  to  convey  safely.  J^ree  powers  to 
conclude  a  treaty  at  their  discretion  were  rarely,  or  never,  en- 
trusted to  them.  Their  task  was  merely  to  deliver  the  royal 
letter,  to  explain  its  terms,  if  they  were  ambiguous,  and  to  carry 
back  to  their  own  monarch  the  reply  of  the  foreign  sovereign. 
The  sanctity  of  the  ambassadorial  character  was  invariably  re- 
spected by  the  Parthians,  who  are  never  even  taxed  with  a 
violation  of  it. 

As  a  security  for  the  performance  of  engagements,  or  for  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  a  friendly  attitude,  it  was  usual  in 
the  East  during  the  Parthian  period  to  require,  and  give,  hos- 
tages. The  princes  who  occupied  the  position  of  Parthian  feu- 
datories gave  hostages  to  their  suzerain,  who  were  frequently 
their  near  relations,  as  sons  or  brothers. "  And  a  practice  grew 
up  of  the  Parthian  monarchs  themselves  depositing  their  own 
sons  or  brothers  with  the  Roman  Emperor,  at  first  perhaps 
merely  for  their  own  security,"  but  afterwards  as  pledges  for 
their  good  behavior."  Such  hostages  Uved  at  the  expense  of 
the  Boman  court,  and  were  usually  treated  with  distinction. 
In  the  event  of  a  rupture  between  their  country  and  Rome, 
they  had  little  to  fecur.  Rome  found  her  advantage  in  employ- 
ing them  as  rivals  to  a  monarch  with  whom  she  had  quarrelled, 
and  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  punish  them  for  his  treachery 
or  inconstancy. 

The  magnificence  of  the  Parthian  court  is  celebrated  in  gen- 
eral terms  by  various  writers,  but  not  very  many  particulars 
have  come  down  to  us  respecting  it.    We  know  that  it  was^ 
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migratory,  moving  from  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  empire  to 
another  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,"  and  that  owing  to 
the  vast  number  of  the  persons  composing  it,  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty sometimes  in  providing  for  their  subsistence  upon  the 
road.'*  The  court  comprised  the  usual  extensive  harem  of  an 
Oriental  prince,  consisting  of  a  single  recognized  queen,  and  a 
multitude  of  secondary  wives  or  concubines.  The  Intimate 
wife  of  the  prince  was  commonly  a  native,  and  in  most  cases 
was  selected  from  the  royal  race  of  the  Arsacidce  ;*'  but  some- 
times she  was  the  daughter  of  a  dependent  monarch,**  and  she 
might  even  be  a  slave  raised  by  royal  favor  from  that  humble 
position.*"  The  concubines  were  frequently  Greeks.""  Both 
wives  and  concubines  remained  oi-dinarily  in  close  seclusion, 
and  we  have  little  mention  of  them  in  the  Parthian  annals. 
But  in  one  instance,  at  any  rate,  a  queen,  brought  up  in  the 
notions  of  the  West,  succeeded  in  setting  Oriental  etiquette  at 
defiance,  took  the  direction  of  affairs  out  of  the  hands  of  her 
husband,  and  subsequently  ruled  the  empire  in  conjunction 
with  her  son.  '"*  Grenerally,  however,  the  Parthian  kings  were 
remarkably  free  from  the  weakness  of  subservience  to  women, 
and  managed  their  kingdom  with  a  firm  hand,  without  allow- 
ing either  wives  or  ministers  to  obtain  any  undue  ascendency 
over  them.  In  particular,  we  may  note  that  they  never,  so  far 
as  appears,  fell  under  the  baleful  influence  of  eimuchs,  who, 
from  firet  to  last,  play  a  very  subordinate  pai*t  in  the  Parthian 
history.'" 

The  dress  of  the  monarch  was  commonly  the  loose  Median 
robe,  which  had  been  adopted  from  the  Medes  by  the  Persians. 
This  flowed  down  to  the  feet  in  numerous  folds,  enveloping  and 
concealing  the  entire  figure.'**  Trousers  and  a  tunic  were 
probably  worn  beneath  it,  the  latter  of  linen,  the  former  of 
silk  or  wool.  As  head-dress,  the  king  wore  either  the  mere 
diadem,  which  was  a  band  or  ribbon,  passed  once  or  oftener 
roimd  the  head,  and  terminating  in  two  long  ends  which  fell 
down  behind,  "*  or  else  a  more  pretentious  cap,  which  in  the 
earlier  times  was  a  sort  of  Scythian  pointed  helmet,  *''•  and  in 
the  liiter  a  rounded  tiara,  sometimes  adorned  with  pearls  or 
gems.  '"*  His  neck  appeare  to  have  been  generally  encircled 
with  two  or  three  collars  or  necklaces,  and  he  frequently  wore 
ear-riii.e:s  in  his  ears.  The  beard  was  almost  alwa\ s  cultivated, 
and,  with  the  hair,  was  worn  variously.  Generally  both  hair 
and  beard  were  cai'efully  curled ;  but  sometimes  they-depended 
in  long  straight  locks.    Mostly  the  beard  was  pointed,  but  oc- 
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casionally  it  was  worn  square.  In  later  times  a  feshion  arose 
of  pufSDg  out  the  hair  at  either  side  extravagantly,  so  as  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a  largo  bashy  wig.  *"' 

In  war  the  monarch  seems  to  have  exchanged  his  Median 
robe  for  a  short  cloak,  reaching  half  way  do^vn  the  thi^h.  "* 
His  head  was  protected  by  a  helmet,  and  he  carried  the 
national  arm  of  offence,  the  bow.  He  usually  took  the  field 
on  horseback,  but  was  sometimes  mounted  on  an  elephant,  *"* 
trained  to  encounter  the  shock  of  battle.  Gold  and  silver 
were  abundantly  used  in  the  trappings  of  his  steed  and  in  his 
arms.  He  generally  took  the  command,  and  mingled  freely  in 
the  fight,  though  he  might  sometimes  shrink  without  re- 
proach from  adventuring  his  own  person.*"  His  guards 
fought  about  him;  and  ho  was  accomi)anied  by  attendants, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  assist  him  in  mounting  on  horseback 
and  dismoimting.  *  *  * 

The  status  of  the  queen  was  not  much  below  that  of  her 
royal  consort.  She  wore  a  tiara  far  more  elaboi'ato  than  his, 
and,  like  him,  exhibited  the  diadem.  Her  neck  was  encircled 
with  several  necklaces.'"  As  the  title  of  Theos,  **Grod,"was 
often  assumed  by  her  husband,  so  she  was  allowed  the  title  of 
"Goddess"  (^«a),  or  "Heavenly  Goddess"  {^ed  ovpavi'a). 

Separate  apartments  were  of  course  assigned  to  the  queen, 
and  to  the  royal  concubines  in  the  various  palaces.  Tliese 
were  buildings  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  adorned  with  the 
utmost  richness.  Philostratus,  who  wrote  in  Parthian  times,  ''* 
thus  describes  the  royal  palace  at  Babylon.  "The  pahice  is 
roofed  with  brass,  and  a  bright  light  flashes  from  it.  It  has 
chambers  for  the  women,  and  chambers  for  the  men,  and 
j)orticos,  partly  glittering  with  silver,  partly  with  cloth-of- 
gold  embroideries,  partly  with  solid  slabs  of  gold,  let  into  the 
walls,  like  pictures.  The  subjects  of  the  embroideries  are 
taken  from  the  Greek  mytholopry,  and  include  representations 
of  Andromeda,  of  Amymon6,  and  of  Orj)heu8,  who  is  frequently 
repeated  ....  Datis  is  moreover  represented,  destroying 
Naxos  with  his  fleet,  and  Artaphemes  besieging  Eretria,  and 
Xerxes  gaining  his  famous  victories.  You  behoM  tlio  occu- 
pation of  Athens,  and  the  battle  of  Thennopylfe,  aiid  other 
points  still  more  chara<'teristic  of  the  gi'oat  Pd-sir.n  war, 
rivers  drunk  up  and  disappearing  from  tlie  fare  of  the  earth, 
and  a  bridge  stretch^^nl  across  the  sea,  and  a  canal  cut  tliroiigh 
Atho6  .  .  .  One  chamber  for  the  men  has  a  I'oof  fashioned  into 
a  vault  like  the  heaven,  composed  entii'ely  of  sapphires,  which 
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are  the  bluest  of  stono«.  and  reeemble  the  skr  in  color.  Gold- 
en ima^fA  of  the  gods  whom  they  worship,  are  set  up  about 
the  vault,  and  show  like  sstare  in  the  firmaznent-  This  is  the 
chamber  in  which  the  kin^  dehvers  his  judgments.  Four 
golden  ma^C'Wheels  hang  from  itB  roof,  ^d  threaten  the 
monarch  with  the  Divine  Nemesis,  if  he  'exalts  himsrif  above 
the  condition  of  man.  These  wheels  are  called  '  the  tongues 
of  the  frods/  and  are  set  in  their  places  br  the  Magi  who 
frequent  the  palace."  '** 

The  state  and  pomp  which  surrounded  the  monarch  seem 
scarcely  to  have  fallen  short  of  the  Achaemenian  standard. 
Regarded  as  in  some  sort  divine  during  his  life,  and  always  an 
object  of  national  worship  after  his  death,  the  ''Br«:»ther  of 
the  Sun  and  ^loon**  "*  occupied  a  position  fsLT  above  that  of  the 
most  exalted  of  his  subjects.  Tributary  monarehs  were 
sho^jk^^l.  when,  in  times  of  misfortune,  the  "Great  B[ing^ 
stooped  to  solicit  their  aid,  and  appeared  before  them  in  the 
character  of  a  suppliant,  shorn  of  his  customary  splendor.*** 
Nobles  coveted  the  dignity  of  "  King's  Friend,"  and  were  con- 
tent to  submit  to  blows  and  buffets  at  the  caprice  of  their 
rr>yal  master,  before  whom  they  prostrated  themselves  in  ado- 
rition  after  each  castigation.  *"  The  Parthian  monarch  dined 
in  solitary  grandeur,  extended  on  his  own  special  couch,  and 
eating  from  his  own  special  table,  which  was  placed  at  a 
greater  elevation  than  those  of  his  guests."*  His  '* friend" 
sat  on  the  ground  at  his  feet,  and  was  fed  like  a  dog  by  scraps 
from  his  mastor's  board.  Guards,  ministers,  and  attendants 
of  various  kinds  surrounded  him,  and  were  ready  at  the 
slightest  sign  to  do  his  bidding.  Throughout  the  country  he 
had  numerous  '*Eycs"  and  **  Ears"  "•—officers  who  watched 
his  interests  and  sent  him  word  of  whatever  touched  his 
safety.  The  bed  on  which  the  monarch  slept  was  of  gold,  and 
subjects  were  forbidden  to  take  their  rei)Ose  on  couches  of  this 
rich  material.""  No  stranger  could  obtain  access  to  him 
imloss  introduced  by  the  proper  officer;  and  it  was  expected 
that  all  who  asked  an  audience  would  be  prepared  with  some 
present  of  high  value.'"  For  the  gifts  received  the  monarch 
made  a  suitable  return,  allowing  those  whom  he  especially 
favored  to  choose  the  presents  that  they  preferred. '" 

The  power  and  dignity  of  the  Parthian  nobles  was  greater 
than  that  usually  enjoyed  by  any  subjects  of  an  Oriental  king. 
Bank  in  Parthia  being  hereditary  and  not  simply  official,  the 
I**  megistanes"  were  no  mere  creatures  of  the  monarch,  hut  a 
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class  which  stood  upon  its  own  indefeasible  rights.  As  they 
had  the  privilege  of  electing  to  the  throne  upon  a  vacancy,  and 
even  that  of  deposing  a  duly  elected  monarch,'"  the  king  could 
not  but  stand  in  wholesome  awe  of  them,  and  fed  compelled  to 
treat  them  with  considerable  respect  and  deference.  Moreover , 
they  were  not  wifliout  a  material  force  calculated  to  give  pow- 
erful support  to  their  constitutional  privileges.  Each  stood  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  retainers  accustomed  to  bear  arms  and  to 
serve  in  the  wars  of  the  Empire.  Together  these  bodies  consti- 
tuted the  strength  of  the  army ;  and  though  the  royal  body- 
guard might  perhaps  have  been  capable  of  dealing  successfully 
with  each  group  of  retainers  separately,  yet  such  an  esprit  de 
corps  was  sure  to  animate  the  nobles  generally,  that  they  would 
^nake  common  cause  in  case  one  of  their  number  were  attacked, 
and  would  support  him  against  the  crown  ^vith  the  zeal  in- 
spired by  self-interest.  Thus  the  Parthian  nobility  were  far 
more  powerful  and  independent  than  any  similar  class  under 
the  Achsemenian,  Sassanian,  Modem  Persian,  or  Turkish  sov- 
ereigns. They  exercised  a  real  control  over  the  monarch,  and 
had  a  voice  in  the  direction  of  the  Empire.  Like  the  great 
feudal  vassals  of  the  Middle  Ages,  they  from  time  to  time  quar- 
relled with  their  liege  lord,  and  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the 
kingdom  by  prolonged  and  dangerous  civil  wars;  but  these 
contentions  served  to  keep  alive  a  vigor,  a  life,  and  a  spirit  of 
sturdy  independence  very  unusual  in  the  East,  and  gave  a 
stubborn  strength  to  the  Parthian  monarchy,  in  which  OrientfU 
governments  have  for  the  most  part  been  wanting. 

There  were  probably  several  grades  of  rank  among  the  nobles. 
The  highest  dignity  in  the  kingdom,  next  to  the  Crown,  was 
that  of  Surena,  or  **  Field-Marshal ;"  and  this  position  was  horodi- 
tary  in  a  particular  family,'"  which  can  have  stood  but  a  little 
below  the  royal  hoiLse  in  wealth  and  consequence.    The  head 
of  thiq  noble  house  is  stated  to  have  at  one  time  brought  into 
the  field  as  many  as  10,000  retainers  and  slaves,  of  whom  a 
thousand  were  heavy-armed."*    It  was  his  right  to  place  the 
•liadem  on  the  king's  brow  at  his  coronation.    The  other  nobles 
lived  for  the  most  part  on  their  domains,  but  took  the  field  at 
the  head  of  their  retainers  in  case  of  war,  and  in  peace  some- 
times served  the  offices  of  satrap,  vizier,  or  royal  councillor. 
The  wealth  of  the  class  was  great;'"  its  members  were  inclined 
to  be  turbulent,  and,  Uke  the  barons  of  the  European  kingdoms, 
^ted  as  a  constant  check  and  counterpoise  to  the  royal  dignity. 
Next  to  war,  tho  favorite  employment  of  the  king  and  of  the 
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nobles  was  hunting.  "^  The  lion  continued  in  the  wild  state  an 
occupant  of  the  Mesopotamian  river-banks  and  marshes;"*  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  empire  bears,  leopards,  and  even  tigers 
abounded."'  Thus  the  higher  kinds  of  sport  were  readily  ob- 
tainable. The  ordinary  practice,  however,  of  the  monarch  and 
his  courtiers  seems  to  have  fallen  short  of  the  true  sportsman's 
ideaL  Instead  of  seeking  the  more  dangerous  kinds  of  wild 
beasts  in  their  native  haimts,  and  engaging  with  them  under 
the  conditions  designed  by  nature,  the  Parthians  wore  generally 
content  with  a  poorer  and  tamer  method.  They  kept  lions, 
leopards,  and  bears  in  enclosed  parks,  or  ** paradises,"  and 
found  pleasure  in  the  pursuit  and  slaughter  of  these  denatural- 
ized and  half-domesticated  animals.**"  The  employment  may 
still,  even  under  these  circumstances,  have  contained  an  ele- 
ment of  danger  which  rendered  it  exciting;  but  it  was  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  true  spoii;  which  the  **  mighty  Hunter  before 
the  Lord  "  '"  had  first  practised  in  these  regions. 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  Parthian  noble  was  a  long  loose 
robe  reaching  to  the  feet, '"  under  which  he  wore  a  vest  and 
trousei*s.'"  Bright  and  varied  colors  were  affected,  and  some- 
times dresses  were  interwoven  or  embroidered  with  gold.  *"  In 
seasons  of  festivity  garlands  of  fi^esh  flowers  were  worn  upon 
tiio  head. '^*  A  long  knife  or  dagger  was  carried  at  all  times,"* 
which  might  bo  used  cither  as  an  implement  or  as  a  weapon. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  the  empire  the  Parthian  was  noted  as 
a  spare  liver;'"  but,  as  time  went  on,  he  aped  the  vices  of  more 
civihzed  peoples,  and  became  an  indiscriminate  eater''*  and  a 
hai'd  drinker.''"  Game  formed  a  main  portion  of  his  diet;"* 
but  he  occasionally  indulged  in  pork,'*'  and  probt^bly  in  othor 
sorts  of  butcher's  meat.  He  ate  leavened  bread  with  his  meat, 
and  various  kinds  of  vegetables. '"  The  bread,  which  Avas  par- 
ticulai'ly  light  and  porous,  seems  to  have  been  iini>oi'tcd  some- 
times by  the  Romans,  who  knew  it  aajx^nis  aquaticus  or  pants 
Parthwtui.^*'^  Dates  wore  also  consumed  largely  by  the  Par- 
thiaiis/**  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country  grew  to  an  extixior- 
dinary  size.  A  kind  of  wine  was  made  from  them ;  and  this 
seems  to  have  been  the  intoxicating  drink  in  which  the  nation 
generally  indulged  too  freely. '"  That  made  from  the  dates  of 
Babylon  was  the  most  liighly  esteemed,  and  was  reserved  for 
the  use  of  the  king  and  the  higher  order  of  satraps. '" 

Of  the  Parthian  feasts,  music  was  commonly  an  accompani- 
ment. The  flute,  the  pipe,  the  drum,  and  the  instnmient  called 
aambucay  apx^ear  to  have  been  known  to  them ;  '*'  and  they  un- 
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derstnod  how  to  combine  thoso  instruments  in  concerted  har- 
mony. They  are  said  to  have  closed  their  feasts  with  dancing 
— au  amusement  of  wliich  they  were  inordinately  fond  *"— but 
this  was  probably  the  case  only  with  the  lower  chiss  of  i)oople. 
Dancing  in  the  East,  if  not  associated  with  religion,  is  viewed 
as  degrading,  and,  except  as  a  religious  exorcise,  is  not  indulged 
in  by  respectable  persons. 

The  sei)aration  of  the  sexes  was  very  decided  in  Parthia. 
Tiie  women  took  their  meals,  and  passed  the  greater  poi*tion  of 
their  life,  apart  from  the  men.  '*^  Veils  were  commonly  worn, 
as  in  modern  Mohammedan  countries ;  and  it  was  regarded  as 
e33«ntial  to  female  delicacy  that  women,  whether  married  or 
single,  should  converse  freely  with  no  males  but  cither  their 
near  relations  or  eunuchs.  Adultery  was  punislied  with  great 
severity;*"  but  divorce  was  not  difficult,  and  women  of  rank 
released  themselves  from  the  nuptial  bond  on  light  grounds  of 
complaint,  without  much  trouble.'"  Polygamy  was  the  estab- 
lished law;  and  every  Parthian  was  entitled,  besides  his  cliief 
wife,  to  maintain  as  many  concubines  as  he  thought  desirable.  '*" 
Some  of  the  nobles  supported  an  excessive  number:'"  but  the 
expenses  of  the  seraglio  prevented  the  generality  from  taking 
much  advantage  of  the  indulgence  which  the  law  permitted. 

The  degree  of  refinement  and  civilization  which  the  Parthians 

reached  is  difficult  to  determine  with  accuracv.    In  mimetic 

art  their  remains  certainly  do  not  show  much  taste  or  sense  of 

beauty.'"    There  is  some  ground  to  believe  tliat  their  ai-chitcc- 

ture  had  merit;  but  the  existing  monuments  can  scarcely  l)e 

taken  as  representations  of  pm-e  Parthian  work,  and  may  have 

owed  their  excoUonce  (in  some  measure,  at  any  rate)  to  foreign 

influence.     Still,  the  following  particulars,  for  whi(?h  there  is 

good  evidence,  seem  to  imply  that  the  nation  had  risen  in  i*o- 

alit>'  far  above  that  '*  barbarism''  which  it  was  the  fashion  of 

tUft  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to  ascribe  to  it.     In  the  fii-st 

phoo,  the  Parthians  had  a  considerable  knowledge  of  forcii^n 

^i^uages.    Plutarch  tells  us  that  Orodes,  the  op]>onent  of 

j     * 'iittsus,  was  acciuainted  with  the  Greek  language  and  liteni- 

t'lre,  and  could  enjoy  the  representation  of  a  play  of  Eiiri- 

pidps."*    The  ^neral  jMDSsession  of  such  knowledge,  at  any 

r^teby  the  kings  and  the  upper  classes,  seems  to  be  implied  by 

t^e  iLse  of  the  Gityek  letters  and  language  in  the  legends  upon 

^\m  and  in  inscriptions.    Other  languages  were  also  to  some 

^^-tent  cultivated.    The  later  kings  filmost  invariably  placed  a 

Semitic  legend  upon  their  coins;  and  there  is  one  instance  of  a 
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.'•ii'.i-  ';i  iii«   i-!:.\,.n-  L"ii' rallv  \v<^-:-^-  r-:'ii«i'*2:7I«--  IT 
*'ii;toixi-iiouMf  nynU'iij  wan  (^Uiblished 
(ill  fXiiniiKxlitu.-H  liable  to  duty  that 
r^^iiitered  in  a  book^**  at  the  thneof 
oflicer.    In  the  great  citiea  where  the  Comt 
the  year,  account  waa  kept  of  the  arnhral  of 
ttamen  and  dew;hptionB  were  placed  upon 
■i,  em  of  the  gates.  '**    The  orders  of  the 

writing  to  the  HatrapH;'*'  and  they  doubtlen 
I  the  CViurt  in  the  fuuno  way.    In  the 

•  niutfiriul  c^imrnonly  tiHed  wa8  linen;  hut 

*;  of  Pliny,  the  ParihianH  began  to  make 

which  grew  in  the  neighborhood  of  BabyloD, 
employed  in  prf;fi»n«icx5  the  old  materiaL"* 
Tliere  wan  a  considerable  trade  between 
carried  on  V>y  means  of  a  class  of  merchanta.'*  n 
ported  from  Home  various  metals,  and  numerous  nms 
articles  of  a  high  class.  Her  principal  expoortB  we 
fabrics  and  spices.  '*'  The  textile  fahrics  seem  to  li 
produced  chiefly  in  Babylonia,  and  to  have  consisted 
carpets,  and  coverlets.  '•*  The  silks  were  largely 
Boinan  ladies.'"  The  coverlets,  which  were 
various  colors,  fetched  enormous  prices,  and  were  ren 
['         ^  lit  adornments  of  the  Imperial  palace.  ^"^    Among  t 
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ness,'"  were  scrupulous  observers  of  their  pledged  word,"* 
eminently  faithful  to  their  treaty  obligations."*  On  the 
r  hand,  it  must  be  admitted  rhat  they  had  some  customs 
:h  indicate  a  tinge  of  barbarism.  They  used  torture  for 
extraction  of  answers  from  reluctant  i)ersons,"*  employed 
icourge  to  punish  trifling  offences,*"  and,  in  certain  cases, 
escended  to  mutilate  the  bodies  of  their  dead  enemies.*" 
p  addiction  to  intemperance  is  also  a  barbaric  trait.  They 
>,  no  doubt,  on  the  whole,  less  civilized  than  either  the 
iks  or  Romans ;  but  the  difference  does  not  seem  to  have 
so  great  as  represented  by  the  classical  writers, 
eaking  broadly,  the  position  that  they  occupied  was  some- 
b  similar  to  that  which  the  Tiu*ks  hold  in  the  system  of 
am  Eurox)e.  They  had  a  military  strength  which  caused 
I  to  be  feared  and  respected,  a  vigor  of  administration''* 
h  was  felt  to  imply  many  sterling  qualities.  A  certain 
ieness  and  rudeness  attached  to  them  which  they  foimd  it 
iflsible  to  ainake  off;  and  this  drawback  was  exaggerated 
heir  rivals  into  an  indication  of  irreclaimable  barbarity, 
ipt  in  respect  of  their  mihtary  prowess,  it  may  be  doubtful 
rtice  is  done  them  by  any  classical  writer.  They  were  not 
dly  the  sole  rival  which  dared  to  stand  up  against  Rome  in 
nterval  between  B.C.  65  and  a.d.  226,  but  they  were  a  rival 
ig  in  many  respects  very  little  below  the  great  power 
se  glories  have  thrown  them  so  much  into  the  shade.  They 
itained  from  first  to  last  a  freedom  unknown  to  later 
e;  they  excelled  the  Romans  in  toleration  and  in  liberal 
iment  of  foreigners,  they  equalled  them  in  manufactures 
in  material  prosperity,  and  they  fell  but  Uttle  short  of  them 
10  extent  and  productiveness  of  their  dominions.  They 
I  the  second  power  in  the  world  for  nearly  three  centuries, 
formed  a  counterpoise  to  Rome  which  prreatly  checked 
an  decline,  and,  by  forcing  the  Empire  to  exert  itself,  pre- 
ed  stagnation  and  corruption. 

must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
hians  was  to  degenerate.  Although  the  final  blow  was 
;k  in  an  unexpected  quarter,  and  x>erhaps  surprised  the 
irs  as  much  as  the  vanquished,  still  it  is  apparent  that 
t  considerable  space  before  the  revolt  of  Artiixorxes  the 
hian  Empire  had  shown  signs  of  failing  strength,  and  had 
3d  rapidly  towards  decay  and  ruin.  The  constant  quarrels 
ig  the  Arsacidae  and  the  incipient  disinte^'ation  of  the 
ire  have  been  noticed."'    It  may  be  added  here  that  a 
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growing  liorbarism,  a  decline  in  art  and  letters,  is  observable  in 

the  I*arcliiMTi  remains,  such  as  have  usually  been  found  to 
accompany  the  dwn^pitudo  of  a  nation.  The  coinage  has  from 
fii*st  to  last  a  sonicwliat  iTidc  character,  which  indicates  that 
it- is  native,  and  not  the  production  of  Greek  artista"*  But 
on  the  earlier  coins  the  type,  though  not  indicative  of  high  art, 
is  respectable,  and  tlic  lep^inds  are,  with  few  exceptions,"* 
perfectly  connect  and  ckisftical.  I>arbarisni  first  creeps  in 
about  the  reipm  of  Grotarzcs, '"^  a.d.  43-51.  It  inci*eases  as 
time  proes  on,  until,  from  about  a.d.  i:J3,  the  Greek  legend  upon 
the  coins  bec(.?mes  indistinct  and  finally  imintolligible,  the 
Icttei's  bcinj;  strewn  about  the  surface  of  the  coin,  like  dead 
soldiers  over  a  field  of  batUe.  It  is  dear  that  the  later 
directors  of  the  mint  were  completely  ignormit  of  Greek,  and 
meivly  attempted  to  repiXHiuce  on  the  coin  Si)me  semblance  of 
a  kuai^age  which  neither  they  nor  their  countrymen  under- 
stood. Such  a  condition  of  a  coinage  is  almost  without  paral- 
lel, and  indicatc»s  a  want  of  truth  and  honesty  in  the  conduct 
of  alfairs  which  implies  deep-seated  coiTuption.  The  Parthians 
must  have  lost  the  knowledge  of  Greek  about  a,d.  130,  yet  still 
a  pretence  of  using  the  language  wiis  kept  up.  On  the  tetra- 
dnu^hms — comparatively  rare  coins— no  important  mistake 
was  committed ;  but  on  the  more  usual  di'aclmi,  from  the  time 
of  Gotaraes,  the  most  absurd  errors  were  introduced,  and 
thencofoilh  peri">etuoted."*  The  old  inscription  was,  in  a 
cei*t-iin  scMise,  imitated,  but  every  woixl  of  it  ceased  to  be 
legible :  the  old  figui'es  disappeared  in  an  indistinct  haze,  and— 
if  wo  excei>t  the  liead  and  name  of  the  king  (wiitten  now  in  a 
Semitic!  character) —tlie  whole  emblazonment  of  the  coin  be- 
came unmeaning.  A  degeuei-acy  lej>s  marked,  but  still  suf- 
ficiently clear  to  the  numismatic  critic,  is  ob.^ervable  in  the 
heads  of  the  kings,  which,  in  the  earher  times,  if  a  little  coarse, 
ai'e  striking  and  chai'act eristic ;  wliile  in  the  latei*  they  sink  to  a 
conventional  type,  nidely  and  poorly  rendered,  and  so  uniform 
that  the  power  of  distinpMishuig  one  sovereign  from  imother 
n^sts  no  longer  upon  feature,  but  upon  mere  diiierences  in  the 
ai-rangement  of  hair,  or  beard,  or  head-dress. 
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Condition  of  the  Persians  under  the  Successors  of  Alexander-^ 
under  the  Arsacidce.  Favor  shown  them  by  the  latter— 
aUawed  to  have  Kings  of  their  own.  Their  Religion  at  first 
held  in  honor.  Power  of  their  Priests.  Gradual  Change  of 
Policy  on  the  part  of  the  Parthian  Monaixhs^  and  final  Op- 
pression of  the  Magi.  Causes  which  pi*oduced  the  Insur- 
rection of  Artaxerxes. 

"The  Parthians  had  been  barbarians;  thejr  had  ruled  over  a  nation  fkr  more  civl- 
Mied  than  themselres,  and  had  oppressed  them  and  their  religion/* 

NiEBUHR,  LectureM  on  Roman  Hittory^  toI.  ill.  p.  378. 

When  the  great  Empire  of  the  Persians,  founded  hy  Cyrus, 
ooUapsed  under  the  attack  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  domi- 
nant race  of  Western  Asia  did  not  feel  itself  at  the  first  reduced 
to  an  intolerable  condition.  It  was  the  benevolent  design  of 
Alexander  to  fuse  into  one  the  two  leading  peoples  of  Europe 
^d  Asia,  and  to  establish  himself  at  the  head  of  a  Pcrso- 
Hellenic  State,  the  capital  of  which  was  to  have  been  Babylon.' 
Had  this  idea  been  carried  out,  the  Persians  would,  it  is  evi- 
dent, have  lost  but  little  by  their  subjugation.  Placed  on  a 
par  with  the  Greeks,  united  with  them  in  marriage  bonds,' 
^nd  equally  favored  by  their  common  ruler,  they  could  scarcely 
^ve  uttered  a  murmur,  or  have  been  seriously  discontented 
^th  their  position.  But  when  the  successors  of  the  great 
Macedonian,  unable  to  rise  to  the  height  of  his  grand  concep- 
^on,  took  lower  ground,  and,  giving  up  the  idea  of  a  fusion, 
^ell  back  upon  the  ordinary  status,  and  proceeded  to  enact  the 
ordinary  r61e,  of  conquerors,  the  feelings  of  the  late  lords  of 
^sia,  the  countrymen  of  Cyrus  and  Darius,  must  have  under- 
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gone  a  complete  change.  It  had  been  the  intention  of  Alexan- 
der to  conciliate  and  elevate  the  leading  Asiatics  by  uniting 
them  'vvith  the  Macedonians  and  the  Greeks,  by  promoting 
social  intercourse  between  the  two  classes  of  his  subjects  and 
encouraging  them  to  intermarrj-,  by  opening  his  court  to 
Asiatics,  by  educating  then  in  Greek  ideas  and  in  Greek 
schools,  by  promoting  them  to  high  employments,  and  making 
them  feel  that  they  were  as  much  valued  and  as  well  cared  for 
as  the  people  of  the  conquering  race :  it  was  the  plan  of  the 
SeleucidsB  to  govern  wholly  by  means  of  European  officials, 
Greek  or  Macedonian,  and  to  rcgaixi  and  treat  the  entire  mass 
of  their  Asiatic  subjects  as  mere  slaves. '  Alexander  had  placed 
Persian  satraps  over  most  of  the  provinces,  attaching  to  them 
Greek  or  Macedonian  commandants  as  checks.*  Seleucus 
divided  his  empire  into  seventy-two  satrapies;  but  among  his 
satraps  not  one  was  an  Asiatic— aJ)  were  either  Macedonians 
or  Gi-eeks.  Asiatics,  indeed,  formed  the  bulk  of  his  standing 
army,  and  so  far  were  admitted  to  employment;  they  might 
also,  no  doubt,  be  tax-gatherera,  couriers,  scribes,  constables, 
and  officials  of  that  mean  stamp ;  but  they  were  as  carefully 
excluded  from  all  honorable  and  lucrative  offices  as  the  natives 
of  Hindustan  under  the  rule  of  the  East  India  Company.  The 
standing  array  of  the  Selcucidse  was  wliolly  officered,  just  as 
was  that  of  our  own  Sepoys,  by  Europeans ;  Europeans  thronged 
the  court,  and  filled  every  important  post  under  the  govern- 
ment. There  cannot  bo  a  doubt  that  such  a  high-spirited  and 
indeed  arrogant  people  as  the  Persians  must  have  fretted  and 
chafed  under  this  ti-eatment,  and  have  detested  the  nation  and 
dynasty  whi(*h  had  thriLst  them  down  from  their  pre-eminence 
and  converted  them  from  masters  into  slaves.  It  would 
scarcely  much  tend  to  mitigate  the  painfulness  of  their  feelings 
that  they  could  not  but  confess  their  conquerors  to  be  a  civi- 
lized x>©opl©*-^8  civilized,  perhaps  more  civilized  than  them- 
selves—since the  civihzation  was  of  a  type  and  chaixicter  which 
did  not  please  them  or  command  their  approval.  There  is  an 
essential  antagonism  between  European  and  Asiatic  ideas  and 
modes  of  thought,  such  as  seemingly  to  preclude  the  possibility 
of  Asiatics  appreciating  a  European  civilization.  The  Persians 
must  have  felt  towards  the  Greco-Macedonians  m^uch  as  the 
Mohammedans  of  India  feel  tow^ards  ourselves — ^they  may  have 
feared  and  even  resi>ectcd  them— but  they  must  have  very  bit- 
terly liatod  them. 
Nor  was  the  rule  of  the  Seleucidac  such  as  to  overcome  by  its 
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justioe  or  its  wisdom  the  original  antipathy  of  the  dispossessed 
lords  of  Asia  towards  those  by  whom  they  had  been  ousted. 
The  satrapiaJ  system,  which  these  monarchs  lazily  adopted 
from  their  predecessoi-s,  the  Achsemenians,  is  one  always  open 
to  great  sd^uses,  and  needs  the  strictest  supei*intendence  and 
supervision.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  sufficient 
watch  was  kept  over  their  satraps  by  the  Seleucid  kings,  or 
even  any  system  of  checks  established,  such  as  the  AchsBme- 
nidae  had,  at  least  in  theory,  set  up  and  maintained.*  The 
Greco-Macedonian  governors  of  provinces  seem  to  have  been 
left  to  themselves  almost  entirely,  and  to  have  been  only  con- 
trolled in  the  exercise  of  their  authority  by  their  own  notions 
of  what  was  right  or  expedient.  Under  these  circumstances, 
abuses  were  sure  to  creep  in;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
gross  outrages  were  sometimes  perpetrated  by  those  in  power 
— outrages  calculated  to  make  the  blood  of  a  nation  boil,  and 
to  produce  a  keen  longing  for  vengeance.  We  have  no  direct 
evidence  that  the  Persians  of  the  time  did  actually  suffer  from 
such  a  misuse  of  satrapial  authority ;  but  it  is  imlikely  that 
they  entirely  escaped  the  miseries  which  are  incidental  to  the 
system  in  question.  Public  opinion  ascribed  the  grossest  acts 
Of  tyranny  and  oppression  to  some  of  the  Seleucid  satraps;" 
probably  the  Persians  were  not  exempt  from  the  common  lot 
of  the  subject  races. 

Moreover,  the  Seleucid  monarchs  themselves  were  occasion- 
ally guilty  of  acts  of  tyranny,  which  must  have  intensified  the 
dislike  wherewith  they  were  regarded  by  their  Asiatic  sulv 
jecte.  The  reckless  conduct  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  towards 
the  Jews  is  well  known ;  but  it  is  not  perhaps  generally  recog- 
nized that  intolerance  and  impious  cupidity  formed  a  portion 
of  the  system  on  which  he  governed.  There  seems,  however, 
to  be  good  reason  to  believe  that,  having  exhausted  his  treas- 
ury by  his  wars  and  his  extravagances,  Epiphanes  formed  a 
general  design  of  recruiting  it  by  means  of  the  plimder  of  his 
subjects.  The  temples  of  the  Asiatics  had  hitherto  been  for 
the  most  part  respected  by  their  European  conquerors,'  and 
large  stores  of  the  precious  metals  were  accumulated  in  them. 
Epiphanes  saw  in  these  hoards  the  means  of  relie\'ing  his  own 
necessities,  and  determined  to  seize  cmd  confiscate  them.  Be- 
sides plundering  the  Temple  of  Jehovah  at  Jerusalem,  he  made 
a  journey  into  the  southeastern  poiiion  of  his  empire,  about 
U.C.  165,  for  the  exprf?ss  puri)OBe  of  conducting  in  person  the 
collection  of  tho  sacred  trcajsurcs.   It  was  while  he  was  engaged 
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in  this  unpopular  work  that  a  spirit  of  disaffection  showed 
itself;  the  East  took  arms  no  less  than  the  West;  and  in  Persia, 
or  upon  its  borders,  the  avaricious  monaich  was  forced  to  retire 
before  the  opposition  which  his  ill-judged  measures  had  pro- 
voked, and  to  allow  one  of  the  doomed  temples  to  escape  him,* 
When  he  soon  afterwards  sickened  and  died,  the  natives  of 
this  peui)  of  Asia  saw  in  his  death  a  judgment  upon  him  for  his 
attempted  sacrilege." 

It  was  witliin  twenty  years  of  this  unfortunate  attempt  that 
the  dominion  of  the  Seleucidse  over  Persia  and  the  adjacent 
countries  camo  to  an  end.  The  Parthian  Empire  had  for 
nearly  a  century  been  gradually  growing  in  power  and  extend- 
ing itself  at  the  expense  of  the  Syro-Macedonian ;  and,  about 
B.C.  1(53,  an  energetic  prince,  Mithridatos  I.,  commenced  a 
series  of  conquests  towards  the  West,  which  terminated  (about 
B.C.  150)  in  the  transference  from  the  Syro-Macedonian  to  the 
Parthian  rule  of  Media  Magna,  Susiana,  Persia,  Babylonia,  and 
Assyria  Proper.  It  would  seem  that  the  Persians  offered  no 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  new  conqueror.  **  The  Seleu- 
cidse  had  not  tried  to  conciHate  their  attachment,  and  it  was 
impossible  that  they  should  dislike  the  nipture  of  ties  which 
had  only  galled  hitherto.  Perhaps  their  fe(»ling,  in  prospect 
of  the  change,  was  one  of  pimple  indifference.  Perhaps  it 
was  not  without  some  stir  of  satLsf action  and  complacency  that 
they  saw  the  pride  of  the  hatod  Europeans  abased,  and  a  race, 
which,  however  much  it  might  differ  from  their  own,  was  at 
least  Asiatic,  installed  in  power.  The  Parthia  system,  more- 
over, was  one  which  allowed  greater  liberty  to  the  subject 
races  than  the  Macedonian,  as  it  had  been  understood  and 
carried  out  by  the  Seleucidae;  and  so  far  some  real  gain  waste 
be  expected  from  the  change.  Religious  motives  must  also 
have  conspired  to  make  the  Pereians  sympathize  with  the  new 
I)ower,  rather  than  with  that  which  for  centuries  had  despised 
their  faith  and  had  recently  insulted  it. 

The  treatment  of  the  Pereians  by  their  Parthian  lords  seems, 
on  the  whole,  to  have  been  mai'ked  by  moderation.  Mithri- 
dates  indeed,  the  original  conqueror,  is  accused  of  having  alien- 
ated his  new  subjects  by  the  harahness  of  his  rule;**  and  in  the 
struggle  which  occurred  between  him  and  the  Seleucid  king, 
Demetrius  II.,  Persians,  as  well  as  Elyma?ans  and  Bactrians, 
are  said  to  have  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Syro-Macedonian. " 
But  this  is  the  only  occasion  in  Parthian  history,  between  the 
submission  of  Persia  and  the  great  revolt  under  Artaxerxes, 
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where  there  is  any  appearance  of  the  Persians  regarding?  their 
masters  with  hostile  feelings.  In  general  they  show  them- 
selves suhmissive  and  contented  with  their  jKJsition,  which 
was  certainly,  on  the  whole,  a  less  irksome  one  than  they  had 
occupied  under  the  Seleucidse. 

It  was  a  principle  of  the  Parthian  governmental  system  to 
allow  the  subject  peoples,  to  a  large  extent,  to  govern  them- 
selves. These  peoples  generally,  and  notably  the  PersLans, 
were  ruled  by  native  kings,  '•  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  by 
hereditary  right,  had  the  full  power  of  life  and  death,**  and 
ruled  very  much  as  they  pleased,  so  long  as  they  jmid  regularly 
the  tribute  imposed  upon  them  by  the  **King  of  Kings,"  and 
sent  him  a  respectable  contingent  when  he  was  about  to  en- 
gage in  a  military  expedition.  *  *  Such  a  system  implies  that 
the  conquered  peoples  have  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws 
and  institutions,  are  exempt  from  troublesome  interference, 
and  possess  a  sort  of  semi-independence.  Oriental  nations, 
having  once  assumed  this  position,  are  usually  contented  with 
it,  and  rarely  make  any  effort  to  better  themselves.  It  would 
seem  that,  thus  far  at  any  rate,  the  Pci-sians  could  not  com- 
plain of  the  Parthian  rule,  but  must  have  been  fairly  satisfied 
with  their  conditton. 

A;rain,  the  Greco-Macedonians  had  tolerated,  but  they 
had  not  viewed  with  much  respect,  the  religion  which  they 
had  foimd  established  in  Persua.  Alexandci\  indeed,  with  the 
enlightened  curiosity  which  characterised  him,  had  made  in- 
quiries concerning  the  tenets  of  the  Magi,  and  endeavored  to 
collect  in  one  the  writings  of  Zoroaster. '"  But  the  later  mon- 
archs,  and  still  more  their  subjects,  had  held  the  system  in 
contempt,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  Epiphanes  had  openly  in- 
sulted the  religious  feelings  of  his  Asiatic  subjects.  The 
Parthiins,  on  the  other  hand,  began  at  any  rate  with  a  treat- 
ment of  the  Persian  religion  whicli  was  respectful  and  gratify- 
ing. Though  perhaps  at  no  tizne  verv^  sincere  Zoroastrians, 
they  liad  conformed  to  the  State  relipon  imder  the  Acha}me- 
nian  kings ;  and  when  the  period  came  that  they  had  themselves 
to  e5i?tal)lish  a  system  of  government,  they  gave  to  the  Magian 
hierarchy  a  distinct  and  important  place  in  their  governmental 
machinery.  The  council,  which  advised  the  monarch,  and 
which  helped  to  elect  and  (if  need  were)  depose  him,  was 
composed  of  two  elements—the  Sop7u\  or  wise  men,  who  were 
civilians :  and  the  Magi,  or  priest.s  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion. " 
The  Magi  had  thus  an  important  poUtical  status  in  Partliia 
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during  the  early  period  of  the  Empire ;  but  they  seem  gradually 
to  have  declined  in  favor,  and  ultimately  ^o  have  f^en  into 
disrepute.'*  The  Zoroastrian  creed  was,  little  by  little,  super- 
seded among  the  Partbians  by  a  complex  idolatry,  which,  be- 
ginning with  an  image- worship  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  pi-oceeded 
to  an  association  with  those  deities  of  the  deceased  kings  of  the 
nation,  and  finally  added  to  both  a  woi-ship  of  ancestral  idols, 
which  formed  the  most  cherished  possession  of  each  family, 
and  practically  monopolized  the  religious  sentiment.  '•  All  the 
old  Zoroastrian  practices  were  by  dcgi'ees  laid  aside.  In  Arme- 
nia the  Arsacid  monai'chs  allowed  the  sacred  fire  of  Ormazd  to 
become  extinguished  ;"'*  and  in  their  own'  territories  the  Par- 
thian Arsacidse  introduced  the  practice,  hateful  to  Zoroastrians, 
of  buraing  the  dead.  - '  The  ultimate  religion  of  these  monarchs 
seems  in  fact  to  have  been  a  syncretism  wherein  Sabaism,  Con- 
fucianism, Greco-Macedonian  notions,  and  an  inveterate  prind- 
tive  idolatry"  were  mixed  together.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
the  very  names  of  Ormazd  and  Ahriman  had  ceased  to  bo 
known  at  the  Partliian  Court,  or  were  regarded  as  those  of  ex- 
ploded deities,  whose  dominion  over  men's  minds  had  passed 
away. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Persia  itself,  and  to  some  extent 
doubtless  among  the  neighboring  coimtries,  Zoroastrianism 
(or  wliat  went  by  the  name)  had  a  firm  hold  on  the  rehgious 
sentiments  of  the  multitude,  who  viewed  with  disfavor  the 
tolerant  and  eclectic  spirit  wliich  animated  the  Court  of 
Ctesiphon.  Tlie  perpetual  fire,  kindled,  as  it  was,  from 
heaven,  was  carefully  tended  and  preserved  on  the  fire-altars 
of  the  Persian  holy  places ;"'  the  Magian  hierarchy  was  held  in 
the  highest  repute,  the  kings  themselves  (as  it  would  seem) 
not  disdaining  tr>  be  Magi  y*  the  ideas — even  perhaj>s  the 
forms'-'^— of  Ormazd  and  Ahiiman  were  familiar  to  aU;  image- 
worship  was  abhorred;'"  the  sacred  writings  in  the  Zend  or 
most  ancient  Iranian  language  were  diligently  preserved  and 
midtiplied;  a  pompous  ritual  was  kept  up;  the  old  national 
religion,  the  religion  of  the  AchaBmenians,  of  the  glorious 
period  of  Persian  ascendency  in  Asia,  was  with  the  utmost 
strictness  maintained,  probably  the  more  zealously  as  it  fell 
more  and  more  into  disfavor  with  the  Parthians. 

The  consequence  of  tlus  divergence  of  religious  opinion  be- 
tween the  Persians  and  their  feudal  lords  must  imdoubtedly 
have  been  a  certain  amount  of  alienation  and  discontent.  The 
Persian  Magi  must  have  been  especially  dissatisfied  with  the 
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position  of  their  brethren  at  Court;  and  they  would  doubtless 
use  their  influence  to  arouse  the  indignation  of  their  coimtry- 
men  generally.  But  it  is  scarcely  probable  tliat  this  cause 
alone  would  have  produced  any  striking  result.  Reli?:)ous 
sympathy  rarely  leads  men  to  engage  in  important  wars,  lui- 
less  it  has  the  support  of  other  conciu'rent  motives.  To  ac- 
eoimt  for  the  revolt  of  the  Persians  against  their  Partliian 
lords  under  Artaxerxes,  something  more  is  needed  than  the 
consideration  of  the  religious  differences  which  separated  the 
two  peoples. 

First,  then,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Parthian 
mle  must  have  been  from  the  beginning  distasteful  to  the  Per- 
sians, owing  to  the  iiide  and  coarse  character  of  the  people. 
At  the  moment  of  Mithridates's  successes,  the  Persians  might 
experience  a  sentiment  of  satisfaction"  that  the  European 
invader  was  at  last  thrust  back,  and  that  Asia  had  re-asserted 
herself;  but  a  very  httle  experience  of  Parthian  rule  was  suf- 
ficient to  call  forth  different  feelings.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Parthians,  whether  they  were  actually  TuraniaiiS  or 
no,"  were,  in  comi)arison  with  the  Persians,  unpolished  and 
uncivilized.  They  showed  their  own  sense  of  this  inferiority 
by  an  affectation  of  Persian  manners.'*  But  this  affectation 
was  not  very  successful.  It  is  evident  that  in  art,  in  arcHii- 
tecture,  in  manners,  in  habits  of  life,  the  Parthian  race 
reached  only  a  low  standard ;  they  stood  to  their  Hellenic  and 
Iranian  subjects  in  much  the  same  relation  that  the  Turks  of 
the  present  day  stand  to  the  modem  Greeks;  they  made 
themselves  respected  by  their  strength  and  their  talent  for 
organization;  but  in  all  that  adorns  and  beautifies  life  they 
were  deficient."*  The  Persians  must,  during  the  whole  time*  of 
their  subjection  to  Parthia,  have  been  sensible  of  a  foehng  of 
shame  at  the  want  of  refinement  and  of  a  high  type  of  civiliza- 
tion in  their  masters. 

Again,  the  later  sovereigns  of  the  Arsacid  dynasty  were  for 
the  most  part  of  weak  and  contemptible  character.  From  the 
time  of  Volagases  I.  to  that  of  Artabanus  IV.,  the  last  kins2:, 
the  military  reputation  of  Parthia  had  decHned.  Foreign 
enemies  ravaged  the  territories  of  Parthian  vassal  kin^s,  and 
retired  when  they  chose,  unpunished."  Provinces  revolted 
and  established  their  independence. '^  Rome  was  entreated  to 
lend  assistance  to  her  distressed  and  afflicted  rival,  and  mot 
the  entreaties  with  a  refusal."  In  the  wars  which  still  from 
time  to  time  were  waged  between  the  two  empires  Parthia 
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OS  almost  uniformly  worsted.    Throe  times  her  capital  was 
*cupied,**   and   onco  her    monarch's    summer   palace   was 
umed."    Province  after  province  had  to  he  ceded  to  Rome.** 
Jhe  golden  throne  which  symhohzed  her  glory  and  magnifi- 
cence was  carried  off."    Meanwhile  feuds  raged  hetween  the 
different  branches  of  the  Arsacid  family ;  civil  wars  were  fre- 
quent; two  or  three  monai'chs  at  a  time  claimed  the  throne, 
or  actually  ruled  in  different  portions  of  the  Empire."    It  is 
not  surprising  that  under  these  circmnstances  the  bonds  were 
loosened  between  Parthia  and  her  vassal  kingdoms,  or  that 
the  Persian  tributary  monarchs  began  to  despise  their  suze- 
rains, and  to  contemplate  without  alarm  the  prospect  of  a  re- 
bellion which  should  placer  them  in  an  independent  position. 

While  the  general  weakness  of  the  Arsacid  monarchs  was 
thus  a  cause  naturally  leading  to  a  renunciation  of  their  allegi- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  Persians,  a  special  influence  upon  tie 
decision  taken  by  Artaxerxcs  is  probably  to  be  assigned  to 
one,  in  particular,  of  the  results  of  that  weakness.    When 
provinces  long  subject  to  Parthian  rule  revolted,  and  revolted 
successfully,  as  seems  to  have  been  the  case  witli  Hyrcania, 
and  partially  with  Bactiia,'"  Pereia  could  scarcely  for  verj' 
shame  contiuue  submissive.    Of  all  the  races  subject  to  Par- 
thia, the  Persians  were  the  one  which  had  held  the  most  bril- 
liant ix)sition  in  the  past,  and  which  retained  the  liveliest  I'e- 
membrance  of  its  ancient  glories.     This  is  evidenced  not  only 
by  the  grand  claims  which   Artaxerxos  put  forward  in  liis 
early  negotiations  with  the  Roman*^/ '  but  by  the  whole  course 
of  Persian  literature,   which  has  fundamentally  an  historic 
character,  and  exhibits  the  x>eople  as  attached,  almost  mon 
than  any  other  Oriental  nation,  to  the  niemoiy  of  its  grea 
men  and  of  their  noble  achievements.*'    The  coimtrymeu  c 
Cyrus,  of  Darius,  of  Xerxes,  of  Ochus,  of  the  conquerors  » 
Me<lia,  Bac^ria,  Babylon,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Egj'pt,  of  the  i 
vaders  of  Scy thia  and  Greece,  aware  tliat  they  had  once  bor 
sway  over  the  whole  region  between  Tunis  and  the  Indi 
Desert,  between  the  Caucasus  and  the  Catai-acts,  when  tl 
saw  a  petty  mountain  clan,  like  the  ITyrcanians,  estabhsh  ; 
maintain  their  independence  despite  the  efforts  of  Parthi? 
coerce  thorn,  could  not  very  well  remain  quiet.     If  so  \^ 
and  small  a  ittce  could  defy  the  i)ower  of  the  Arsacid  i 
archs,  much  more  might  the  far  more  numerous  and  at 
equally  courageous  Persians  expect  to  succeed,  if  they  m 
resolute  attempt  to  recover  their  fi-eedom. 
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It  is  probable  that  Artaxerxes,  in  his  capacity  of  vaasal, 
served  personally  in  the  army  with  which  the  Parthian  mon- 
arch Artabanus  carried  on  the  struggle  against  Rome,  and 
thus  acquired  the  power  of  estimating  correctly  the  military 
strength  still  possessed  by  the  Arsacida?,  and  of  measuring  it 
against  that  which  he  know  to  belong  to  his  nation.    It  is  not 
xmlikely  that  he  formed  his  plans  during  the  earher  period  of 
Artabanus's  reign,  when  that  monarch  allowed  himself  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  Caracallus,  and  suffered  calamities  and  in- 
dignities in  consequence  of  his  folly.*?    When  the  Parthian 
monarch  atoned  for  his  indiscretion  and  wiped  out  the  mem- 
ory of  his  disgiuces  by  the  brilliant  victory  of  Nisibis  and  the 
glorious  peace  which  he  made  with  Macrinus,  Artaxerxes  may 
have  found  that  he  had  gone  too  far  to  recede ;  or,  undazzled 
by  the  splendor  of  these  successes,  he  may  still  have  judged 
that  he  might  with  prudence  i)ersevere  in  his  enterprise.    Ar- 
tabanus had  suffered  great  losses  in  his  two  campaigns  ngainst 
Borne,  and  especially  in  the  three  days'  battle  of  Nisibis.    He 
was  at  vaiiance  with  several  princes  of  his  family,  one  of 
whom  certainly  maintained  himself  diuing  his  whole  reign 
with  the  State  and  title  of  **  King  of  Parthia."**    Though  he 
had  fought  well  at  Nisibis,  he  had  not  given  any  indications  of 
remarkable  miUtary  talent.     Artaxerxes,  having  taken  the 
measure  of  his  antagonist  diuing  the  course  of  the  Roman  war, 
having  estimated  his  resources  and  formed  a  decided  opinion 
on  the  relative  strength  of  Persia  and  Pai*thia,  deliberately 
resolved,  a  few  years  after  the  Roman  wnr  had  come  to  an 
end,**  to  revolt  and  accept  the  consequences.      He  was  no 
doubt  convinced  that  his  nation  would  throw  itself  enthusias- 
tically into  the  struggle,  and  he  believed  that  he  could  con- 
duct it  to  a  successful  issue.    He  felt  himself  the  champion  of 
u  depressed,  if  not  an  oppressed,**  nationality,  and  had  faith 
in  his  power  to  raise  it  into  a  lofty  position.    Iran,  at  any  rate, 
should  no  longer,  he  resolved,  submit  patiently  to  be  the  slave 
of  Turan;  the  keen,  intelhgent,  art-loving  Arj-an  people  should 
no  longer  bear  submissively  the  yoke  of  the  rude,   coiu^ne, 
clumsy  Sc3rth8.    An  effort  after  freedom  should  be  made.     He 
liad  little  doubt  of  the  result.    The  Persians,  by  the  strength 
of  their  own  right  arms  and  the  blessing  of  Ahmramazda,  the 
"All-bounteous,"*"  would  triumph  over  their  impious  ma.stej*s, 
ond  become  once  more  a  great  and  independent  people.    At 
^^  worst,  if  he  had  miscalculated,  there  would  be  the  alter- 
native of  a  glorious  death  upon  the  battlo-fiold  in  one  of  the 
lioblest  of  all  causes,  the  assertion  of  a  nation's  freedom.*' 
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ST&ABO,  ZV.  S,  S  1* 

• 

Persia  Proper  was  a  tract  of  country  lying  on  the  Gulf  to 
which  it  has  given  name,  and  extending  about  450  miles  from 
noi-th-west  to  south-east,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about 
250  miles.  Its  entire  area  may  be  estimated  at  about  a  him- 
dred  thousand  squai*e  miles.  It  was  thus  larger  than  Great 
Britain,  about  the  size  of  Italy,  and  rather  less  than  half  the 
size  of  France/  The  boundaries  were,  on  the  west,  Elymaie 
or  Susiana  (which,  however,  was  sometimes  reckoned  a  part 
of  Pei^sia);^  on  the  north,  Media;  on  the  east,  Carmania;'  and 
on  the  south,  the  sea.  It  is  nearly  represented  in  modem 
times  by  the  two  Persian  provinces  of  Farsistan  and  Laristan, 
the  foi-mer  of  which  retains,  but  slightly  changed,  the  ancient 
appellation.  The  Ilindyan  or  Tab  (ancient  Oroatis)  seems 
towards  its  mouth  to  have  formed  the  western  limit.*  East- 
ward, Persia  extended  to  about  the  site  of  the  mordem  Bunder 
KonKo/  Inland,  the  northern  boimdary  ran  probably  a  little 
south  of  the  thirty-second  parallel,  from  long.  50"  to  55  \  The 
line  dividing  Persia  Proper  from  Carmania  (now  Kerman)  was 
somewhat  uncertain. 

The  character  of  the  tract  is  extremely  diversified.  Ancient 
writers  divided  the  country  into  three  strongly  contrasted 
regions.  The  first,  or  coast  tract,  was  (they  said)  a  sandy 
desei*t,  producing  nothing  but  a  few  dates,  owing  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  heat.  Above  this  was  a  fertile  region,  grassy,  with 
well-watered  meadows  and  numerous  \'ineyards,  enjoying  a 
delicious  climate,  producing  almost  every  fruit  but  the  olive, 
containing  pleasant  pai'ks  or  **  paradises,"  watered  by  a 
nimiber  of  limpid  streams  and  clear  lakes,  well  wooded  in 
places,  affording  an  excellent  pasture  for  horses  and  for  all 
sorts  of  cattle,  aboimding  in  water-fowl  and  game  of  every 
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kind,  and  altogether  a  most  delightful  abode.  Beyond  this 
fertile  region,  towards  the  north,  was  a  rugged  mountain 
tract,  cold  and  mostly  covered  with  snow,  of  which  they  did 
not  profess  to  know  much.* 

In  this  description  there  is  no  doubt  a  cei-tain  amount  of 
truth ;  but  it  is  mixed  probably  with  a  good  deal  of  exaggera- 
tion. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  climate  or  charac- 
ter of  the  country  has  undergone  any  important  alteration 
between  the  time  of  Nearchus  or  Strabo  and  the  present  day. 
At  present  it  is  certain  that  the  tract  in  question  answers  but 
very  incompletely  to  the  description  which  those  writers  give 
of  it.  Three  regions  may  indeed  be  distinguished,  though  the 
natives  seem  now  to  speiik  of  only  two ;'  but  none  of  them 
corresponds  at  all  exactly  to  the  accounts  of  the  Greeks.  The 
coast  tract  is  represented  with  the  nearest  approach  to  correct- 
ness. This  is,  in  fact,  a  region  of  arid  plain,  often  impregna- 
ted with  salt,  ill- watered,  with  a  poor  soil,  consisting  either 
of  sand  or  clay,  and  productive  of  little  besides  dates  and  a 
few  other  fruits.*  A  modern  historian*  says  of  it  that  *'it 
bears  a  greater  resemblance  in  soil  and  climate  to  Arabia  than 
to  the  rest  of  Persia."  It  is  -vevy  hot  and  unhealthy,  and  can 
at  no  time  have  supported  more  than  a  sparee  and  scanty 
population.  Above  this,  towards  the  north,  is  the  best  and 
most  fertile  portion  of  the  territory.  A  mountain  tract,  "*  the 
continuation  of  Zagros,  succeeds  to  the  flat  and  sandy  coast 
rep^ion,  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  Persia  Proper.  It  is 
alx>ut  two  hundred  miles  in  width,  and  consists  of  an  alterna- 
tion of  mountain,  plain,  and  narrow  valley,  curiously  inter- 
mixcKl,  and  hitherto  mapped  very  impeil ectly. "  In  places 
this  district  answers  fully  to  the  desciiptiun  of  Xearehiis, 
being,  "richly  fertile,  picturesque,  and  romantic  almost 
beyond  imagination,  with  lovely  wooded  dells,  green  mountain 
sides,  and  broad  plains,  suited  for  the  production  of  abnost 
any  crops."  '*  But  it  is  only  to  the  smaller  moiety  of  the 
region  that  such  a  character  attaches;  more  than  half  the 
mountain  tract  is  sterile  and  bairen;**  the  supply  of  water  is 
almost  everywhere  scanty ;  the  rivers  are  few,  and  have  not 
much  volume;  many  of  them,  after  short  courses,  end  in  the 
sand,  or  in  small  salt  lakes,  from  which  the  sujiorfluous  water 
is  evaporated.  Much  of  the  country'  is  absolutely  without 
streams,  and  would  be  uninhabitable  wen^  it  not  for  the  Jcanafs 
or  kweezes^* — subterranean  channels  made  by  art  for  the  con- 
veyance of  spring  water  to  be  used  in  irrigation.    Tlie  most 
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desolate  portion  of  the  mountaixi  tract  is  towards  the  north 
and  north-east,  where  it  adjoins  upon  the  third  region,  which 
is  the  worst  of  the  three.  This  is  a  portion  of  the  high  tahle- 
land  of  Iran,  the  great  desert  which  stretches  from  the  eastern 
skirts  of  Zagros  to  the  Hamoon,  the  Hehnend,  and  the  river  of 
Subzawnr.  It  is  a  dry  and  hard  plain,  intersected  at  intervals 
by  ranges  of  rocky  hills, "  with  a  climate  extremely  hot  in 
smnmer  and  extremely  cold  in  winter,  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tion, excepting  so  far  as  water  can  be  conveyed  by  kanats, 
which  is,  of  course,  only  a  short  distance.  The  fox,  the 
jackal,  the  antelope,  and  the  wild  ass  possess  this  sterile  and 
desolate  tract,  where  **  all  is  dry  and  cheerless,""*  and  verdure 
is  almost  imknown. 

Perhaps  the  two  most  peculiar  districts  of  Persia  are  the 
lake  basins  of  Neyriz  and  Deriah-i-Nemek.  The  rivers  given 
off-  fi*om  the  northern  side  of  the  great  mountain  chain 
between  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirty-first  parallels,  being  un- 
able to  penetrate  the  mountains,  flow  eastward  towards  the 
desert ;  and  their  waters  gradually  collect  into  two  streams, 
which  end  in  two  lakes,  the  Deriah-i-Nemek  and  that  of  Ney- 
riz, or  Lake  Bakhtigan."  The  basin  of  Lake  Neyriz  lies 
towards  the  north.  Here  the  famous  *'Bendamir,^*  and  the 
Pulwar  or  Kur-ab,  flowing  respectively  from  the  north-east 
and  the  north,  unite  in  one  near  the  ruios  of  the  ancient 
Persepolis,  and,  after  fertilizing  the  plain  of  Merdasht/'  run 
eastward  down  a  rich  vale  for  a  distance  of  some  forty  miles 
into  the  salt  Lake  which  swallows  them  up.  This  lake,  when 
full,  has  a  length  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  with  a  breadth  of 
from  three  to  six.'"  In  summer,  however,  it  is  often  quite 
dry,"'  the  water  of  the  Bendamir  being  expended  in  irrigation 
before  reaching  its  natural  temiinus.  The  valley  and  plain  of 
the  Bendamir,  and  its  tributaries,  are  among  the  most  fertile 
portions  of  Persia,  as  well  as  among  those  of  most  historic 
interest.  '*^ 

The  basin  of  the  Deriah-i-Nemek  is  smaller  than  that  of  the 
Neyriz,  but  it  is  even  more  productive.  Numerous  brooks  and 
streams,  rising  not  far  from  Shiraz,  run  on  all  sides  into  the 
Nemek  lake,  which  has  a  length  of  about  fifteen  and  a  breadth 
of  thi*ee  or  three  and  a  half  miles.-'  Among  the  streams  is  the 
celebrated  brook  of  Ilafiz,  the  Rocknabad,  which  still  retains 
*' its  singular  transparency  and  softness  to  the  taste.'' "  Other 
rills  and  fountains  of  extreme  clearness  abound,"  and  a  verdure 
is  the  result,  very  imusual  in  Persia.    The  vines  grown  in  the 
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basin  produce  the  famous  Shiraz  wino,  the  only  good  wine 
which  is  manufactured  in  the  East.  The  orchards  are  magnifi- 
cent. In  the  autumn  "  the  earth  is  covered  with  the  gathered 
banrest,  flowers,  and  fniits;  melons,  peaches,  pears,  nectaiinos, 
cherries,  grapes,  pomegranates;  all  is  a  garden,  abundant  in 
sweets  and  refreshment."  " 

But,  notwithstanding  the  exceptional  fertility  of  the  Shiraz 
plain  and  of  a  few  other  places,  Persia  Proi)er  seems  to  have 
been  rightly  characterized  in  ancient  times  as  **a  scant  land 
and  a  rugged."  "  Its  area  was  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  area  of 
modem  Persia;  and  of  this  space  nearly  one  half  was  uninhab- 
itable, consisting  either  of  barren  stony  mountain  or  of  scorch- 
ing sandy  plain,  ill  supplied  with  water  and  often  impregnated 
with  salt.  Its  products,  consequently,  can  have  been  at  no 
time  either  very  abundant  or  very  varied.  Anciently,  the  low 
coast  tract  seems  to  have  been  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  in 
com,'*  and  to  htive  produced  good  dates  and  a  few  other 
fruits."  The  mountain  region  was,  as  we  have  seen,'"  cel- 
ebrated for  its  excellent  pastures,  for  its  abundant  fruits,  and 
especially  for  its  grapes.  Within  the  mountains,  on  the  high 
plateau,  assafcetida  (»ilphium)  was  foimd,^'  and  probably  some 
other  medicinal  herbs."  Com,  no  doubt,  could  be  ?^ro^^^l 
largely  in  the  plains  and  valleys  of  the  mountain  tract,  as  well 
as  on  the  plateau,  so  far  as  the  kanats  carried  the  water. 
There  must  have  been,  on  the  whole,  a  deficiency  of  timber, 
though  the  palms  of  the  low  ti'act,  and  the  oaks,  planes,  chenars 
or  sycamores,  poplars,  and  willows"  of  the  nioimtain  repons 
sufficed  for  the  wants  of  the  natives.  Not  much  fuel  was  re- 
quired, and  stone  was  the  general  material  used  for  building. 
Among  the  fruits  for  which  Persia  was  famous  are  especially 
noted  the  peach,"  the  walnut,  and  the  citron/'  The  walnut 
bore  among  the  Romans  the  appclLation  of  *'  royal."  ^^ 

Persia,  like  Media,  was  a  good  nurs(iry  for  horees."  Fine 
grazing  groimds  existed  in  many  parts  of  the  moimtain  region, 
and  for  horses  of  the  Arab  breed  even  the  Deshtistiin  was  not 
unsuited."  Camels  were  reared  in  some  plaros,"  and  sheop 
and  goats  were  numerous.*"  Horned  cattle  were  prc>bably  not 
BO  abundant,  as  the  character  of  the  country  is  not  favorable 
for  them."  Game  existed  in  large  quantities,"  the  lakes 
abounding  with  water-fowl,"  such  as  ducks,  teal,  herim, 
snipe,  etc. ;  and  the  wooded  portions  of  th(?  mountain  tract 
giving  shelter  to  the  stag,  the  vn\d  goat,  tlie  wild  boar,  the 
hare,  the  pheasant,  and  the  heathcock.**    Fish  were  also  plen- 
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tiful.  Whales  visited  the  Pei*sian  Gulf,  and  were  sometimes 
stranded  upon  the  shores,  where  their  carcases  furnished  a 
mine  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants.**  Dolphins  abounded,  as 
well  as  many  smaller  kinds;  and  shell-fish,  particularly  oys- 
ters, could  always  be  obtained  without  diflSculty.*'  The  rivers, 
too,  were  capable  of  furnishing  fresh- water  fish  in  good  quan- 
tity," though  we  cannot  say  if  this  source  of  supply  was  util- 
ized in  antiquity. 

The  mineral  treasures  of  Persia  were  fairly  numerous. 
Good  salt  was  yielded  by  the  lakes  of  the  middle  region,  and 
was  also  obtainable  upon  the  plateau.  Bitumen  and  naphtha 
were  produced  by  sources  in  the  low  coimtry.*®  The  mountains 
contained  most  of  the  important  metals  and  a  certain  number 
of  valuable  gems."  The  pearls  of  the  Gulf  acquired  early  a 
great  reputation,  and  a  regular  fishery  was  established  for 
them  bef  oi*e  the  time  of  Alexander.  *" 

But  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  products  of  Persia  were  its 
men.  The  **  scant  and  rugged  country"  gave  bii-th,  as  Cyrus 
the  Great  is  said  to  have  observed,*'  to  a  race  brave,  hardy, 
and  enduring,  calculated  not  only  to  hold  its  own  against  ag- 
gressors, but  to  extend  its  sway  and  exercise  dominion  over 
the  W( 'Stern  Asiatics  generally.  The  Aiyan  family  is  the  one 
which,  of  all  the  races  of  mankind,  is  the  most  self -asserting, 
and  lias  the  greatest  strength,  physiciil,  moral,  and  intellectual. 
The  Iranian  branch  of  it,  whereto  the  Persians  belonged,  is  not 
perhaps  so  gifted  as  some  others ;  but  it  has  qualities  which 
place  it  above  most  of  those  by  which  Western  Asia  was  an- 
ciently peopled.  In  the  primitive  times,  from  Cyrus  the  Great 
to  Darius  Hystafipis,  the  Persians  seem  to  have  been  rude 
mountaiueore,  probably  not  very  unlike  the  modem  Kurds 
and  Lurs,  who  inhabit  portions  of  the  same  chain  which  forms 
the  heart  of  the  Persian  coimtr>\  Their  physiognomy  was 
handsome."  A  high  straight  forehead,  a  long  slightly  aquiline 
nose,  a  short  and  curved  upper  hp,  a  well-romided  chin,  char- 
actorizod  the  Persian.  The  exprcRsion  of  his  face  was  grave 
and  noble.  He  had  abundant  hair,  which  he  wore  very  arti- 
ficially arranged.  Above  and  round  the  brow  it  was  made  to 
stand  away  from  the  face  in  short  crisp  curls ;  on  the  top  of 
the  head  it  was  worn  smooth ;  at  the  back  of  the  head  it  was 
again  trained  into  curls,  which  followed  each  other  in  several 
rows  f I'om  tlio  level  of  the  forehead  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
TJio  moustache  was  always  cultivated,  and  curved  in  a  gentle 
sweep.    A  beard  and  whiskers  weix)  worn,  the  former  some- 
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times  long  and  pendent,  like  the  Assyrian,  but  more  often  clus- 
tering around  the  chin  in  short  close  curls.  The  figure  was 
well-formed,  but  somewhat  stout ;  the  carriage  was  dignified 
and  simple.    [PL  XI.,  Fig.  1.] 

Simplicity  of  manners  prevailed  during  this  period.  At  the 
court  there  was  some  luxury;  but  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  Uving 
in  their  mountain  territory,  and  attached  to  agiiculture  and 
himting,  maintained  the  habits  of  their  ancestoi-s,  and  were  a 
somewhat  rude  though  not  a  coarse  x>oople.  Tlie  dr(.»8s  com- 
nionly  worn  was  a  dose-iitting  shiil  or  tunic  of  leather,  '"^  de- 
scen^ng  to  the  knee,  and  with  sleeves  that  readied  down  to 
the  wrist.  Round  the  tunic  was  worn  a  belt  or  sash,  which 
was  tied  in  front.  The  head  was  protected  by  a  loose  felt 
cap,**  and  the  feet  by  a  sort  of  high  shoe  or  low  boot.  Tlie 
ordinary  diet  was  bread  and  cress-seed, "  while  the  sole  bever- 
age was  water.  ***  In  the  higher  itmks,  of  coiu-se,  a  different 
style  of  living  prevailed;  the  elegant  and  flowing  ** Median 
robe  "was  worn;*'  flesh  of  vaiious  kinds  was  eaten;'"  much 
wine  was  consumed;*"  and  meals  were  extended  to  a  great 
length  :•"  The  Persians,  however,  maintained  during  this  period 
a  general  hardihood  and  bravery  which  made  them  the  mast 
dreaded  adversaries  of  the  Greeks,"'  and  enabled  them  to  main- 
tain an  unquestioned  dominion  over  the  other  native  races  of 
Western  Asia. 

As  time  went  on,  and  their  monarchs  bocivme  less  warlike, 
and  wealth  accumulated,  and  national  spirit  decayed,  the  Per- 
sian character  by  degi'ees  deteriorated,  and  sank,  even  under 
the  Achaemenian  kings,  to  a  level  not  much  superior  to  that  of 
the  ordinary  Asiatic.  The  Persian  antagonists  of  Alexander 
were  pretty  nearly  upon  a  par  with  the  nv.'es  which  in  Hindu- 
stan have  yielded  to  the  British  power;  they  occasionally 
fought  with  gallantry,"'  but  they  were  deficient  in  resolution, 
in  endurance,  in  aU  the  elements  of  solid  strength ;  and  they 
were  quite  unable  to  stand  their  gixmnd  against  the  vigor  and 
dash  of  the  Macedonians  and  the  Greeks.  Whether  plivHiually 
they  were  very  different  from  the  soldiens  of  Cynis  imiy  be 
doubts,  but  morally  they  had  fallen  far  below  the  ancient 
standard;  their  self-respect  their  love  of  country,  their  attach- 
ment to  their  monarch  had  diminished;  no  one  showed  any 
great  devotion  to  the  cause  for  which  he  fought;  after  two  de- 
feats"* the  empire  wholly  collapsed ;  and  the  Persians  submitted, 
apparently  without  much  reluctance,  to  the  Ilelleno-^Iacedonian 
yoke. 
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Five  centuries  and  a  half  of  servitude  could  not  much  im- 
prove or  elevate  the  character  of  the  people.  Their  fall  from 
power,  their  loss  of  wealth  and  of  dominion  did  indeed  advan- 
tage them  in  one  way:  it  but  an  end  to  that  continually  ad- 
vancing sloth  and  luxuiy  which  had  sapped  the  virtue  of  the 
nation,  depriving  it  of  energy,  endurance,  and  almost  every 
manly  excellence.  It  dashed  the  Persians  back  upon  the  ground 
whence  they  liad  sprung,  and  whence,  Antseus-like.  they  pro- 
ceeded to  derive  fresh  vigor  and  vital  force.  In  their  **  scant 
and  rugged"  fatherland,  the  people  of  Cyrus  once  more  recov- 
ered to  a  great  extent  their  ancient  prowess  and  hardihood — 
their  habits  became  simplified,  their  old  patriotism  revived, 
their  self-respect  grew  greater.  But  while  adversity  thus  in 
some  respects  proved  its  **sw(.^t  uses''  upon  them,  there  were 
other  respects  in  which  submission  to  the  yoke  of  the  Greeks, 
and  still  more  to  that  of  the  Parthians,  seems  to  have  cdtered 
them  for  the  worse  rather  than  for  the  better.  There  is  a  coarse- 
ness and  rudeness  about  the  Sassanian  Persians  which  we  do 
not  observe  in  Achaemenian  times.  Tlie  physique  of  the  na- 
tion is  not  indeed  much  altered.  Nearly  the  same  countenance 
meets  us  in  the  sculptures  of  Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Babt^k,  of 
Sapor,  and  of  their  successors/^  with  which  we  are  familiar 
from  the  bas-reliefs  of  Darius  Hystapis  and  Xerxes.  There  is 
the  same  straight  forehead,  tlie  panic  aqiiiUne  nose,  the  same 
well-shaped  mouth,  the  same  abundant  hair.  The  form  is, 
however,  coarser  and  clmnsier;  the  expression  is  less  refined; 
and  the  general  effect  produced  is  that  the  people  have,  even 
physically,  deteriorated.  The  mental  and  aesthetic  standard 
seems  still  moi*e  to  have  sunk.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
Persians  of  Stissanian  times  possessed  the  governmental  and 
administrative  ability  of  Darius  Hystax)is  or  Artaxerxes  Ochus. 
Their  art,  though  remarkable,  considering  the  almost  entire 
disappearance  of  art  from  Western  Asia  imdcr  the  Parthians," 
is,  compared  with  that  of  Achaemenian  times,  rude  and  gro- 
tesque. In  architecture,  indeed,  they  are  not  without  merit, 
though  even  here  the  extent  to  which  they  were  indebted  to 
the  Parthians,  which  cannot  be  exactly  determined,  must  lessen 
our  estimation  of  them;  but  their  mimetic  art,  while  not  want- 
ing in  spirit,  is  remarkably  coarse  and  unrefined.  As  a  later 
chapter  will  be  devoted  to  this  subject,  no  more  need  be  said 
upon  it  here.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  note 
that  the  impression  which  we  obtain  from  the  monumental  re- 
mains of  the  Sassanian  Persians  accords  with  what  is  to  be 
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gathered  of  them  from  the  accounts  of  the  Eoroans  and  the 
Greeks.  The  gi'eat  Asiatic  revolution  of  the  year  a.d.  226 
marks  a  revival  of  the  Iranic  nationality  from  the  depressed 
state  into  which  it  had  sunk  for  more  than  five  hundi'ed  years; 
but  the  revival  is  not  full  or  complete.  The  Persians  of  the 
Sassanian  kingdom  are  not  equal  to  those  of  the  time  between 
Cyrus  the  Great  and  Darius  Codomannus;  they  have  ruder 
manners,  a  grosser  taste,  less  capacity  for  government  and 
organization;  they  have,  in  fact,  been  coarsened  by  centuries 
of  Tartar  rule ;  they  are  vigorous,  active,  energetic,  proud,  brave ; 
but  in  civilization  and  refinement  they  do  not  rank  much  above 
their  Parthian  predecessors.  Western  Asia  gained,  perhaps, 
something,  but  it  did  not  gain  much,  from  the  substitution  of 
the  Pei-sians  for  the  Parthians  as  the  dominant  power.  The 
change  is  the  least  marked  among  the  revolutions  which  the 
East  underwent  between  the  accession  of  Cyrus  and  the  con- 
quests of  Timour.  But  it  is  a  change,  on  the  whole,  for  the  bet- 
ter. It  is  accomi)anied  by  a  revival  of  art,  by  improvements  in 
architecture ;  it  inaugurates  a  religious  revolution  which  has 
advantages.  Above  all,  it  saves  the  East  from  stagnation.  It 
is  one  among  many  of  those  salutary  shocks  which,  in  the 
political  as  in  the  natural  world,  are  needed  from  time  to  time 
to  stimulate  action  and  prevent  torpor  cmd  apathy. 
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ra  tOtrq  fidofiapa  xeip«KrafiCK<K,  pofitwc  i^Si)  KoX  T^  'Fiafiaiotv  apxjj  c1rc^ovAcv(r(v. — Hebo- 
DiAN.  vi.  2,  ad  fin. 

Arount)  the  cradle  of  an  Oriental  sovereign  who  founds  a 
dyuasty  there  cluster  commonly  a  numlv>r  of  traditions,  which 
have,  more  or  less,  a  mytiiical  character.  The  t'llos  told  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  which  even  Herodotus  set  aside  as  incredible,  * 
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have  their  parallels  in  narratives  tfliat  were  current  within 
one  or  jbwo  centuries'  with  i-espect  to  the  founder  of  the  Second 
Persian  Empire,  which  would  not  have  disgraced  the  mytholo- 
gers  of  Achaemeuian  times.  Artozerxes,  according  to  some,' 
was  the  son  of  a  common  soldier  who  had  an  ilhcit  connection 
with  the  wife  of  a  Persian  cohbler*  and  astrologer,  a  certain 
Babek  or  Papak,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Caduaian  country*  and  a 
man  of  the  lowest  class.*  Papak,  knowing  by  his  art  that  the 
soldier's  son  would  attain  a  lofty  position,  voluntarily  ceded 
his  rights  as  husband  to  the  favorite  of  fortune,  and  bred  up  as 
his  own  the  issue  of  this  illegitimate  commerce,  who,  when  he 
attained  to  manhood,  justified  Papak's  foresight  by  successful- 
ly revolting  from  Art:ibanus  and  establishing  the  new  Persian 
monarchy.  Others^  said  that  the  founder  of  the  new  kingdom 
was  a  Parthian  satrip,  the  son  of  a  noble,  and  that,  having 
long  meditated  i*evolt,  he  took  the  final  plunge  in  consequence 
of  a  prophecy  uttered  by  Artabanus,  who  was  well  skilled  in 
magical  arts,  and  saw  in  the  stars  that  the  Parthian  empire 
was  threatened  with  destruction.  Artabanus,  on  a  certain  oc- 
cosion,  when  he  communicated  tliis  prophetic  knowledge  to  his 
wife,  was  overheard  by  one  of  her  attendants,  a  noble  damsel 
named  Artaducta,  already  affianced  to  -tVi'taxerxes  and  a  sharer 
in  his  secret  counsels.  At  her  instigation  he  hastened  his 
plans,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  upon  the  successful 
issue  (^f  his  ent(^rpnse  made  her  his  queen.  Miraculous  cir- 
cimistances  wore  freely  interwoven  with  those  narratives,*  and 
a  result  was  produced  which  staggered  the  faith  even  of  such  a 
writer  as  Moses  of  Chorene,  who,  desirinp:  to  confine  himself 
to  what  was  strictly  true  and  certain,  could  find  no  more  to 
say  of  Artaxerxes'sbuiJa  and  origin  than  that  he  was  the  son  of 
a  certain  Sasan,  and  a  native  of  Istakr,  or  Porsepolis. 

Even,  however,  the  two  facts  thus  selected  as  beyond  criti- 
cism by  Moses  are  far  from  being  entitled  to  implicit  credence. 
Artaxerxes,  the  son  of  Sasan  according  to  Agathangelus  and^ 
Moses,'  is  the  same  as  Papak  (or  Babek)  in  his  own"  and  hi*- 
son's  inscriptions.      The  Persian  writers  generally  take  thep» 
same  view,  and  de(?lare  that  Sasan  was  a  remoter  ancestor  oS 
Artaxerxes,  the  aeknowledf^ed  founder  of  the  family,  and  not^ 
Artaxorxes'  father. "    In  the  extant  records  of  the  new  Persians- 
Kingdom,  the  coins  and  the  inscriptions,  neither  Sasan  nor  th^ 
gentihtial  term  derived  from  it,  Sasanidee,  has  any  place ;  andL. 
though  it  would  perhaps  be  rash  to  (juestion  on  this  accoun#? 
the  employment  of  the  tenii  Sasanidse  by  the  dynasty, "  yet 
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"ve  may  regard  it  as  really  '*  certain^*  that  the  father  of  Artar 
zerxes  was  named,  not  Sasan,  but  Papak ;  and  that,  if  the  term 
Sasanian  was  in  reality  a  patronymic,  it  was  derived,  like  the 
term  '*Ach8Bmenian,"'"from  some  remote  progenitor**  whom 
the  royal  family  of  the  new  empire  believed  to  have  been  their 
founder. 

The  native  country  of  Artaxerxes  is  also  variously  stated  by 
the  authorities.  Agathangelus  calls  him  an  Assyrian/^  and 
makes  the  Assyiians  play  an  important  part  in  his  rebellion.  *• 
Agathias  says  that  he  was  bom  in  the  Cadusian  country,'^  or 
the  low  tract  south-west  of  the  Caspian,  which  belonged  to 
Media  rather  than  to  Assyria  or  Pei-sia.  Dio  Cassius''  and 
Herodian, "  the  contemporai'ies  of  Artaxerxes,  call  him  a  Per- 
sian :  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they  are  cor- 
rect in  so  doing.  Agathangelus  allows  the  predominantly  Per- 
sian character  of  his  revolt,  and  Agathias  is  apparently  un- 
aware that  the  Cadusian  country  was  no  pai-t  of  Persia.  The 
statement  that  he  was  a  native  of  Persepolis  {l8ictkr)\B  first  foimd 
in  Moses  of  Choren^.'^  It  inay  be  true,  but  it  is  uncertain;  for 
it  may  have  grown  out  of  the  earlier  statement  of  Agathange- 
lus, that  he  held  the  government  of  tho  province  of  Istakr." 
We  can  only  affirm  with  confidence  that  the  founder  of  the 
new  Persian  monarchy  was  a  genuine  Persian,  without  attempt- 
ing to  determine  positively  what  Persian  city  or  province  had 
the  honor  of  producing  him.** 

A  more  interesting  question,  and  one  which  will  be  foimd 
perhaps  to  admit  of  a  more  definite  answer,  is  that  of  the  rank 
and  station  in  which  Artaxerxes  was  born.  We  have  seen" 
that  Agathias  (>vriting  ab.  a.d.  580)  called  him  the  suppositi- 
tious son  of  a  cobbler.  Others"  spoke  of  him  as  the  child  of  a 
shepherd;  while  some  said  that  his  father  was  **an  inferior 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  government."  "  But  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  inscriptions  which  Artaxerxes  himself  setup  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Persepolis,'*  he  gives  his  father,  Papak, 
the  title  of  **  King."  Agathangelus  calls  him  a  *'  noble"  "  and 
"satrap  of  PersepoUtan  government;""  while  Herodian  seems 
to  speak  of  him  as  "king  of  the  Persians,"  before  his  \'iotorios 
over  Artabanus.**  On  the  whole,  it  is  perhaps  most  probable 
that,  like  Cyrus,  he  was  the  hereditary  monarch  of  the  subject 
kingdom  of  Persia,  which  had  always  its  own  princes  under 
the  Pai'thians,*'  and  that  thus  ho  naturally  and  without  effort 
took  the  loadei-ship  of  the  revolt  when  circumstances  induced 
his  nation  to  rebel  and  seek  to  establish  its  independence.    The 
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stories  told  of  his  hiimblo  origin,  which  aire  contradictory  and 
improbable,  are  to  be  imralleled  with  those  which  made  Cynis 
the  son  of  a  Persian  of  moderate  rank,"  and  the  foster-child 
of  a  herdsman.*^  There  is  always  in  the  East  a  tendency  to- 
wards romance  and  exaggeration ;  and  when  a  great  monarch 
emerges  from  a  comparatively  humble  position,  the  himiiHty 
and  obscurity  of  his  first  condition  are  intensified,  to  ma]ce  the 
contrast  more  striking  between  his  oiiginal  low  estate  and 
his  ultimate  splendor  and  digpiity. 

The  circumstances  of  the  struggle  between  Artaxerxcs  and 
Artabanus  are  briefly  sketched  by  Dio  Cassius  "  and  Agath- 
angelus,"  while  they  are  related  more  at  large  by  the  Persian 
writers."  It  is  probable  that  the  contest  occupied  a  space  of 
four  or  five  years.  At  first,  we  are  told,'*  Artabanus  neglected 
to  ai*ouse  himself,  and  took  no  steps  towards  crushing  the  re- 
bellion, which  was  limited  to  an  assertion  of  the  independence 
of  Persia  Proper,  or  the  province  of  Fars.  After  a  time  the 
revolted  vassal,  finding  himself  unmolested,  was  inducod  to 
raise  his  thoughts  higher,  and  commenced  a  career  of  conquest. 
Turning  his  arms  eastward,  be  attacked  Kerman  (Cannania), 
and  easily  succeeded  in  reducing  that  scantily -peopled  ti-act 
mider  his  dominion.'"  He  then  proceeded  to  menace  the  north, 
and,  making  war  in  that  quarter,  overran  and  attiiched  to  his 
kingdom  some  of  the  outlyin;*:  provinc^>s  of  Media.  Roused  by 
these  aggressions,  the  Parthian  monarch  at  length  took  the 
field,  collected  an  army  consisting  in  part  of  Paithians.  m.  part 
of  the  Persians  who  continued  faithful  to  him,*'*  agaijist  his 
vassal,  and,  invading  Persia,  soon  brought  his  advei-saiy  to  a 
battle.  A  long  and  bloody  contest  followed,  both  sides  siiffoi^ 
ing  great  losses ;  but  victoiy  finally  declared  itself  in  favor  of 
Artaxerxes,  through  the  deseriion  to  him,  during  the  engage- 
ment, of  a  portion  of  his  enemy's  forces.'^  A  second  conflict 
ensued  within  a  short  jioriod.,  in  which  the  insurgents  were 
even  more  eunipletely  successful;  the  carnage  on  the  side  of 
the  Parthians  was  ;:rreat,  the  loss  of  the  Pei^sians  small :  and 
the  gi-eat  king  fled  precipitately  fi'om  the  field.  Still  the  re- 
sources of  Parthia  were  ecjual  to  a  tliii*d  trial  of  arms.  After  a 
brief  pau.se,  Artabanus  made  a  final  efl'ort  to  reduce  his  re- 
volted vassal ;  and  a  last  engagement  took  place  in  the  plain  of 
Honnuz,*"whi(^h  was  a  i)oi'tion  of  the  Jerahi  valley,  in  the 
b(»autiful  countrv  between  Bebahan  and  Sliuster.  Here,  after 
a  desnej'at.e  conflict,  the  Parihian  monarch  suftercda  tliiixl  and 
signal  defeat;  his  amiy  was  scattered;  and  he  liimself  lost  his 
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life  in  the  combat.  According  to  some,  his  death  was  tho  re- 
sult of  a  hand-to-hand  couflict  with  his  gi*cat  Qutagonist,^'  who, 
pretending  to  fly,  drew  him  on,  and  then  pierced  his  heart 
with  an  arrow.   . 

The  victory  of  Homiuz  gave  to  Artaxcrxes  tho  dominion  of 
the  East ;  but  it  did  not  secure  him  this  result  at  once,  or  with- 
out further  sti-uggle.  Artabanus  had  left  sons ; "  and  both  in 
Bactria  and  Armenia  there  were  powerful  branches  of  the 
Arsacid  family,*'  which  could  not  see  unmoved  the  downfall 
of  their  kindred  in  Parthia.  Chosroes,  the  Armenian  mon- 
arch, was  a  prince  of  considerable  ability,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  set  upon  his  throne  by  Artabanus,  whose  brother  he  was, 
according  to  some  writers."  At  any  rate  he  was  an  Arsacid; 
and  he  felt  keenly  the  diminution  of  his  own  influence  involved 
in  the  transfer  to  an  alien  race  of  the  sovereignty  wielded  for 
five  centuries  by  the  descendants  of  tho  first  Arsaces.  He  had 
set  his  forces  in  motion,  while  tho  contest  between  Artabanus 
and  Artaxerxes  was  still  in  progress,  in  the  hope  of  affording 
substantial  help  to  his  relative.**  But  the  march  of  events  was 
too  rapid  for  him;  and,  ere  he  could  stiike  a  blow,  he  found 
that  the  time  for  effectual  action  had  gone  by,  that  Artalxiniis 
was  no  more,  and  that  the  dominion  of  Artaxerxes  was  estab- 
lished over  most  of  tho  countries  wliich  had  previ<">usly  formed 
portions  of  tho  Parthian  Empire.  Still,  ho  re?C)lve<l  to  continue 
the  struGTglo;  he  was  on  friendly  terms  with  Rome,**  and 
might  count  on  an  imperial  continc:ent;  he  hnd  some  liope  that 
the  Bactrian  Arsacidoe  would  join  him;  *'  at  the  woi-st,  he  re- 
gardo^l  his  own  power  as  firmly  fixed  and  as  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  maintain  an  equal  contest  with  the  new  monaix'hy. 
Accordingly  he  took  the  Parthian  Arsacids  under  his  j^rotec- 
tion,  and  gave  them  a  refuge  in  the  Armenian  torritory.*"  At 
the  same  time  he  ncjgotiated  with  both  Balkh  and  Rome,  made 
arrangements  with  the  barbarians  upon  In'.s  northern  frontier 
to  I'^nd  him  aid,*'  and,  having  colleoted  a  large  army,  invaded 
the  new  kingdom  on  the  north-west,  ""^  and  gained  certain  not 
unimportant  successes.  According  to  the  An  ncnian  liistorians, 
Artaxerxes  lost  Assyria  and  the  adjacent  re^dons;  Eactria 
wavered  ;  and,  aftei*  the  stmgglt^  had  uoiitinried  for  a  year  or 
two,  the  foundor  of  the  second  Peisian  empire  was  obliged  to 
fly  ignominiously  to  India!  *'  But  this  entire  narrative  seems 
to  be  deeply  tinged  with  th(^  vitiating  stain  of  intense  national 
vanity,  a  fault  which  markedly  charnrtorizos  the  Armenian 
writers,  and  renders  them,  when  unconfirmed  by  other  author- 
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'  ities,  almost  worthless.  The  general  couTBe  of  events,  and  the 
position  which  Artaxerxes  takes  in  his  dealings  with  Rome 
(A.D.  229—230),  sufficiently  indicate  that  any  reverses  which 
he  sustained  at  this  time  in  his  struggle  with  Choeroes  and  the 
unsubmitted  Arsacidae  "  must  have  been  tiivial,  and  that  they 
certainly  liad  no  greater  result  than  to  establish  the  independ- 
ence of  Armenia,  which,  by  dint  of  leaning  upon  Rome,"  was 
able  to  maintain  itself  against  the  Persian  monarch  and  to 
cher.'k  the  advance  of  the  Persians  in  North-Western  Asia. 

Artaxerxes,  however,  resisted  in  this  quarter,  and  miable  to 
overcome  the  resiptance,  which  he  may  have  regarded  as 
deriving  its  effectiveness  (in  part  at  least)  from  the  support  lent 
it  by  Rome,  determined  (ab.  a.d.  229)  to  challenge  the  empire  to 
an  encounter.  Aware  that  Artabanus,  his  late  rival,  against 
whom  he  had  measured  himself,  and  whose  power  he  had 
completely  overthi*o\NTi,  had  been  successful  in  his  war  with 
Macrinus,  had  gained  the  great  battle  of  Nisibis,  and  forced 
the  Imperial  State  to  purchase  an  ignominious  peace  by  a  pay- 
ment equal  to  nearly  two  millions  of  our  money,"  he  may 
naturally  have  tiiouglit  that  a  facile  triumph  was  open  to  his 
arms  in  this  direction.  Alexander  Severus,  the  occupant  of 
the  imperial  throne,  was  a  yoimg  man  of  a  weak  chara<;ter, 
controlled  in  a  gi*eat  measui-e  by  his  mother,  Julia  Mania?a, 
and  as  yet  quite  undistinguished  as  a  general.  The  Roman 
forces  in  the  Kast  were  kno^vn  to  be  licentious  and  insubordi- 
nate;" comipied  b}'  the  softness  of  the  climate  and  the 
seductions  of  Oriental  mannc^rs,  they  disregarded  the  restraints 
of  discipline,  indulj^ed  in  the  vices  which  at  once  enervate  the 
frame  and  lower  the  moral  character,  had  scant  re8i>ect  for 
their  leaders,  and  seemed  a  defence  which  it  would  be  easy  to 
overpower  and  swoop  away.  Artaxerxes,  hke  other  founders 
of  great  empires,  entertained  lofty  ^iews  of  his  abilities  mid 
his  destinies ;  the  monarchy  which  he  had  built  up  in  the  space 
of  some  fcvQ  or  six  years  was  far  from  contenting  him ;  well 
read  in  the  ancient  history  of  his  nation,  he  sighed  after  the 
glorious  days  of  Cyrus  the  Great  and  Darius  Hystaspis,  when 
all  Western  Asia  from  the  shores  of  the  ^Ep:oan  to  the  Indian 
desert,  and  portions  of  Europe  and  Africn,  liad  acknowledged 
the  sway  of  the  Persian  king.  Tlie  tenntories  which  these 
princes  had  ruled  he  reg.arded  as  his  own  by  right  of  inherit 
anqe;  and  we  are  told  that  he  not  only  entertaine<l,  but  boldly 
published,  these  views.*"  His  em is.sario8  everywhere  declared 
that  their  master  claimed  the  dominion  of  Asia  as  far  as  the 
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.ZE^dan  Sea  and  the  Propontis.  It  was  his  duty  and  his 
mission  to  recover  to  the  Poi'sians  their  pristine  empire.  What 
Cyrus  had  conquered,  what  the  Persian  kings  had  held  from 
that  time  until  the  defeat  of  Codomannus  hy  Alexander,  was 
his  by  indefeasible  right,  and  he  wa^  about  to  take  possession 
of  it. 

Nor  were  those  brave  words  a  more  brutum  fulmen.  Simul* 
taneously  with  the  putting  forth  of  such  lofty  pretensions  the 
troops  of  the  Persian  monai*ch  crossed  the  Tigris  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  entire  Roman  province  of  Mesopotamia," 
which  was  rapidly  overrun  and  offered  scarcely  any  resistance. 
Severus  learned  at  the  same  moment  the  demands  of  his 
adversary  and  the  loss  of  one  of  his  best  provinces.  He  heard 
that  his  strong  posts  upon  the  Euphrates,  the  old  defences  of 
the  empire  in  tiiis  quarter,  were  being  attacked, "  and  that 
Syria  daily  expected  the  passage  of  the  invaders.  The  crisis 
was  one  requiring  prompt  action;  but  the  weak  and  inexi)eri- 
enced  youth  was  content  to  meet  it  with  diplomacy,  and, 
instead  of  sending  an  army  to  the  East,  despatched  ambassa- 
dors to  his  rival  with  a  letter.  **  Artaxerxcs,"  he  said,  *'  ought 
to  confine  himself  to  his  own  territories  and  not  seek  to 
revolutionize  Asia;  it  was  unsafe,  on  the  strength  of  mere 
unsubstantial  hopes,  to  commence  a  great  war.  Every  one 
should  be  content  with  keeping:  what  belonged  to  him. 
Artaxerxes  would  find  war  with  Tlome  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  contests  in  which  he  had  been  hitherto  engaged  with 
barbarous  races  like  his  own.  He  should  call  to  mind  the 
successes  of  Augustus  and  Trajan,  and  the  trophies  carried  off 
from  the  East  by  Lucius  Verus  and  by  Scptimius  Severus." 

The  counsels  of  moderation  have  rarely  much  effect  in 
restraining  princely  ambition.  Artaxerxes  replied  by  an 
embassy  in  which  he  ostentatiously  displayed  the  wealth  and 
raacrnificence  of  Persia;"  but,  so  far  from  making  any  deduc- 
tion from  his  original  demands,  he  now  distinctly  foiTQulated 
theniL.  and  required  their  immediate  acceptance.  *  'Artaxerxes, 
the  Great  King,"  he  said,  "ordered""  the  Eomans  and  their 
ruler  to  take  their  departure  forthwith  from  Syria  and  the  rest 
of  Western  Asia,  and  to  allow  the  Persians  to  exercise  domin- 
ion over  Ionia  and  Caria  and  the  other  countries  witliin  the 
JE^esLD.  and  the  Euxine,  since  these  countries  belonged  to 
Persia  by  right  of  inheritance."  "^  A  Roman  emperor  had 
seldom  received  such  a  message;  and  Alexander,  mild  and 
g')ntl6  as  he  was  by  nature,  seems  to  have  had  his  equanimity 
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disturbed  by  the  insolence  of  the  mandate.  Disregarding  the 
sacrcdiicss  of  the  amlxiissadorial  character,  he  stripped  the 
envoys  of  theu*  splendiil  appiircl,  treated  them  as  prisoners  of 
war,  and  settled  thoni  as  agiicultuml  colonists  in  Phrj'gia.  If 
we  mav  believe  Herodian,  ho  even  took  credit  to  himself  for 
sparing  their  lives,  which  he  regarded  as  justly  forfeit  to  the 
offended  majesty  of  the  empire. 

Meantime  the  angry  piince,  convinced  at  last  against  his 
will  that  negotiations  with  such  an  enemy  were  futile,  col- 
lected an  army  and  began  his  march  towards  the  East.  Tak- 
ing troops  from  the  various  provinces  through  which  he 
passed,''  he  conducted  to  Antioch,  in  the  autumn  of  a.d. 
231,"  a  considerable  force,  which  was  tberc  augmented  by  the 
legions  of  the  East  and  by  ti'fxjps  drawn  from  Egypt  •*  and 
other  quarters.  Artaxerxes,  on  bis  part,  was  not  idle.  Ao- 
cording  to  Severus  him£elf,**'  the  anuy  brought  into  the  field 
by  the  Persian  monarc*!  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  mailed  hoi^-t^men,  of  eighteen  hundred  scythed 
chariots,  and  of  seven  hundrcd  trained  elephants,  bearing  on 
their  backs  towei*s  filled  with  archere ;  and  though  this  pre- 
tended host  has  IxK'n  tndy  chanicterizod  as  one  **  the  like  of 
whicJi  is  not  to  be  found  in  tiistem  liistor\'^,  and  has  s(*arcclv 
been  imagined  in  Eastern  ^►mance, " ' '  yet,  allowing  much  for 
exaprgeration,  we  may  still  safely  conclude  that  gi'eat  exer- 
tions had  been  made  on  the  Persian  side,  that  tlieii*  forces  con- 
sisted of  the  tlir?o  arms  mentioned,  and  that  the  numbei*s  of 
each  werc  large  b(>yond  ordinaiy  precedent.  Tlie  two  adver- 
saiies  wore  thus  not  ill-miitchod ;  each  brought  the  flower  of 
his  tr(X)i)S  to  the  conflict;  ea.-h  commanded  the  army,  on 
which  his  dependoneo  was  y»laccd,  in  jHn'son;  each  looked  to 
obtain  from  the  contest  not  only  an  increase  of  mihtaiy  plory, 
but  substantial  fruits  of  victory  in  the  shape  of  plunder  or 
tenitory. 

It  might  have  been  exx)ected  that  the  Persian  monarch,  after 
the  high  tone  which  he  had  taken,  would  have  maintained  an 
aggressive  attitude,  have  ci-osscd  the  Euphrates,  and  spread 
the  honies  at  his  disposal  over  J^yria,  Cappadocia,  and  Asia 
Minor.  But  it  seems  Xo  be  certain  that  he  did  not  do  so,  and 
that  the  initiative  was  taken  by  the  other  side.  Probably  the 
Perf:iian  arms,  as  ineflicient  in  sieges  as  the  Parthian,'"'^  wrrc 
imable  to  overcome  the  resistance  oft'ercHl  bv  the  Roman  foits 
upon  the  great  river ;  and  Aiiaxerxes  was  too  good  a  genertd 
to  throw  his  forces  into  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country  with- 
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out  having  first  secured  a  safe  retreat.  The  Euphrates  was 
therefore  crossed  by  his  adversary"  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  282; 
the  Roman  province  of  Mesopotamia  was  eaisily  recovered;"* 
and  arrangements  were  made  by  which  it  was  hoped  to  deal 
the  new  monarchy  a  heavy  blow,  if  not  actually  to  crush 
and  conquer  it/* 

Alexander  divided  his  troops  into  three  bodies.  One  division 
was  to  act  towards  the  noith,  to  take  advantage  of  the  friendly 
disposition  of  Chosroes,  king  of  Armenia,  and,  traversing  his 
strong  mountain  territory,  to  direct  its  attack  upon  Media, 
into  which  Armenia  gave  a  ready  entrance.  Another  was  to 
take  a  southern  hue,"  and  to  threaten  Persia  Proper  from  the 
marshy  tract  about  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  with  the 
Tigris,  a  portion  of  the  Biibylonian  territory.  The  third  and 
main  division,  which  was  to  be  commanded  by  the  emperor  in 
person,  was  to  act  on  a  line  intermediate  between  the  other 
two,  which  would  conduct  it  to  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy's 
territory,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  of  its  giving  effective 
support  to  either  of  the  two  other  divisions  if  they  should  need 
it. 

The  plan  of  operations  appears  to  have  been  judiciously  con- 
structed, and  should  perhaps  be  ascribed  rather  to  the.fiicnds 
whom  the  youthful  emperor  consulted'-  thim  to  his  own  im- 
assisted  wisdom.  But  the  best  designed  plans  may  be  frus- 
trated by  unskilfulness  or  timidity  in  the  execution;  and  it 
was  here,  if  we  may  trust  the  author  who  alone  gives  us  any 
detailed  account  of  the  campaign,"  that  the  weakness  of  Alex- 
anders character  showed  itself.  The  northern  army  success 
fully  traversed  Armenia,  and,  invading  Media,  proved  itself  in 
numerous  small  actions  superior  to  the  Pcreian  force  opposed 
to  it,  and  was  able  to  plunder  and  ravage  tlie  entire  country  at 
its  pleasure.  The  southern  division  crossed  ^Mesopotamia  in 
safety,  and  threatened  to  invade  Persia  Proper."*  Had  Alex- 
ander with  the  thiM  and  main  division  kept  faith  with  the  two 
secondary  armies,  had  he  marched  briskly  and  combined  his 
movements  with  theirs,  the  triumph  of  the  Eoman  arms 
would  have  been  aasiux;d.  But,  either  from  personal  timidity 
or  from  an  amiable  regard  for  the  anxieties  of  his  mother 
Mamaea,  he  hung  back  while  his  riglit  r,nd  left  winps  made 
their  advance,  and  so  allowixl  the  enemy  to  concentrate  their 
efforts  on  these  two  isolated  bodies.  The  army  in  Ikledia, 
favored  by  the  rugged  character  of  the  country,  was  able  *o 
mAinfjiiTi  its  ground  without  much  diillculty;  but  that  which 
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had  advanced  by  the  line  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and 
which  was  still  marching  through  the  boundless  plaiios  of 
the  great  aJluvium,  found  itself  suddenly  beset  by  a  countless 
host,  commanded  by  Artaxerxes  in  person,  and,  though  it 
struggled  gallantly,  was  overwhelmed  and  utterly  destroyed 
by  the  arrows  of  the  temble  Persian  bowmen,  Herodian 
says,  no  doubt  with  some  exaggei'ation,  that  this  was  the 
greatest  calamity  which  had  ever  befallen  the  Romans/^  It 
certainly  cannot  compare  with  Camiae,  with  the  disaster  of 
Varus,  or  even  with  the  similar  defeat  of  Crassus  in  a  not  very 
distant  region.  But  it  was  (if  rightly  represented  by  Hero- 
dian) a  terrible  blow.  It  absolutely  determined  the  campaign. 
A  Caesar  or  a  Trajan  might  have  retrieved  such  a  loss.  An 
Alexander  Sevcrus  was  not  likely  even  to  make  an  attempt 
to  do  so.  Already  weakened  in  body  by  the  heat  of  the 
climate  and  the  unwonted  fatigues  of  war,^*  he  was  utterly 
prostrated  in  spirit  by  the  intelligence  when  it  reached  him. 
The  signal  was  at  once  given  for  retreat.  Oixlers  were  sent  to 
the  corps  (V  arinie  which  occupied  Media  to  evacuate  its  con- 
quests and  to  Tetii'e  forthwith  upon  the  Euphrates.  These 
orders  were  executed,  but  with  difficulty.  Winter  had  already 
set  in  .throughout  the  high  regions ;  and  in  its  retreat  the 
army  of  Media  suffered  great  losses  through  the  inclemency 
of  the  climate,  so  that  those  who  reached  Syria  were  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  original  force.  Alexander  him£elf, 
and  the  army  which  lie  led,  experienced  less  difficulty;  but 
disease  dogged  the  steps  of  tliis  division,  and  when  its  columns 
reached  Antioch  it  was  found  to  be  greatly  reduced  in  nmn- 
bers  by  sickness,  though  it  had  never  confronted  an  enemy. 
The  three  armies  of  Sevenis  suffered  not  indeed  equally,  but 
still  in  every  case  considerably,  from  three  distinct  causes— 
sickness,  severe  weather,  and  marked  inferiority  to  the 
enemv."  The  last-named  cause  had  annihilated  the  southern 
division:  the  northern  had  succumbed  to  climate;  the  main 
army,  led  by  Soverus  himself,  was  (compai*atively  speaking) 
intact,  but  even  this  had  been  decimated  by  sickness,  and  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigor.  The  result 
of  the  campaiim  had  thus  been  altogether  favorable  to  the 
Persians,'**  but  yet  it  had  convinced  Artaxerxes  that  Rome 
was  more  i)Owei*ful  than  he  had  thought.  It  liad  shown  him 
that  in  imagining  the  time  had  ari'ived  when  they  might  be 
easily  driven  out  of  Asia  he  had  made  a  mistake.  The  im- 
perial power  liiid  proved  itself  stix)ng  enough  to  penetrate 
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deeply  within  his  territory,  to  ravage  some  of  his  best  prov- 
inces, and  to  threaten  his  capital.^''  The  grand  ideas  with 
which  he  had  entered  upon  the  contest  had  consequently  to  be 
abandoned;  and  it  had  to  be  recognized  that  the  struggle  with 
Borne  was  one  in  which  the  two  parties  were  very  evenly 
matched,  one  in  which  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  either 
Bide  would  very  soon  obtain  any  decided  preponderance. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  gi*and  ide«is  were  quietly 
dropped;  the  army  which  had  been  gathered  together  to  en- 
force them  was  allowed  to  dispei*se,  and  was  not  required 
within  any  given  time  to  reassemble  ;  it  is  not  imlikely  that 
(as  Niebuhr  conjectures"")  a  peace  was  made,  though  whether 
Kome  ceded  any  of  her  temtory"'  by  its  terms  is  exceedingly 
doubtf  uL  Probably  the  general  principle  of  the  arrangement 
was  a  return  to  the  status  quo  ante  beUum^  or,  in  other  words, 
the  acceptance  by  either  side,  as  the  true  territorial  limits 
between  Rome  and  Persia,  of  those  boundaries  which  had  been 
previously  held  to  divide  the  imperial  possessions  from  the 
dominions  of  the  Arsacidae. 

The  issue  of  the  struggle  was  no  doubt  disappointing  to 
Artaxerxes;  but  if,  on  the  one  hand,  it  dispelled  some  illusions 
and  proved  to  him  that  the  Roman  State,  though  verging  to 
its  decline,  nevertheless  still  possessed  a  vigor  and  a  life  which 
he  had  been  far  from  anticipating,  on  the  other  hand  it  left 
him  free  to  concentrate  his  efforts  on  the  reduction  of  Armenia, 
which  was  really  of  more  importance  to  him,  from  Annenia 
being  the  great  sti*onghold  of  the  Arsacid  power,  than  the 
nominal  attachment  to  the   empire  of  half-a-dozen   Roman 
provinces.    So  long  as  Arsacidse  maintained  themselves  in  a 
position  of  independence  and  substontiaJ  power  so  near  the 
Persian  borders,  and  in  a  country  of  such  extent  and  such 
vast  natural  strength  as  Armenia,  there  could  not  but  be  a 
cianger  of  reaction,  of  the  nations  again  reverting  to  the  yoke 
^whereto  they  had  by  long  use  become  accustomed,  and  of  the 
star  of  the  Sasanidse  paling  before  that  of  the  fonner  masters 
of  Asia.    It  was  essential  to  the  consolidation  of  the  new  Per- 
sian Empire  that  Armenia  should  be  subjugated,  or  at  any 
i^te  that  Arsacidse  should  cease  to  govern  it ;  and  the  fact  that 
the  peace  which  apx>ears  to  have  been  made  between  Rome 
and  Persia,  a.d.  232,  set  Artaxerxes  at  liberty  to  direct  all  his 
endeavors  to  the  establishment  of  such  relations  between  his 
own  state  and  Armenia  as  he  deemed  required  by  public  policy 
and  necessary  for  the  security  of  his  own  powci',  must  be  r©- 
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garded  as  one  of  paramount  importance,  and  as  probably  one 
of  the  causes  mainly  actuating  him  in  the  negotiations  and  in- 
clining him  to  consent  to  jyeace  on  any  fair  and  equitable  terms. 
Consequently,  the  immediate  result  of  hostilities  ceasing  be- 
tween Persia  and  Rome  was  their  renewal  between  Persia  and 
Armenia.  The  war  had  indeed,  in  one  sense,  never  ceased; 
for  Chosroes  had  been  an  ally  of  the  Homans  during  the  cam- 
X>aign  of  Severus,*'  and  had  no  doubt  played  a  part  in  the  in- 
vasion and  devastation  of  Media  which  have  been  described 
above.'*  But,  the  Eomans  having  withdrawn,  he  was  left 
wholly  dependent  on  his  own  resources ;  and  the  entire  strength 
of  Persia  was  now  doubtleas  brought  into  the  field  against  him. 
Still  he  defended  himself  with  such  success,  and  caused  Arta- 
xerxes  so  much  alarm,  that  after  a  time  that  monarch  began  to 
despair  of  ever  conquering  his  adversary  by  fair  means,  and 
cast  about  for  some  other  mode  of  accomplishing  his  purpose. 
Summoning  an  assembly  of  all  the  vassal  kings,  the  goveraors, 
and  the  commandants  throughout  the  empire,  he  besought 
them  to  find  some  cure  for  the  existing  distress,  at  the  same 
time  promising  a  rich  reward  to  the  man  who  should  contrive 
an  effectual  remedy.  The  second  place  in  the  kingdom  should 
be  his;  he  should  have  dominion  over  one  half  of  the  Arians;" 
nay,  he  should  share  the  Persian  throne  ^vith  Artaxerxes  him- 
sc^lf ,  and  hold  a  rank  and  dignity  only  sh'ghtly  inferior.  We 
are  told  that  these  offers  prevailed  with  a  noble  of  the  empire, 
named  Anak/*  a  man  who  had  Arsacid  blood  in  his  veins,  and 
belonged  to  that  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the  old  royal 
stock  which  had  long  been  settled  at  Bactria  (Balkh),  and  that 
he  was  induced  thereby  to  come  forward  and  undertake  the 
assassination  of  Chosroes,  who  was  his  near  relative  and  would 
not  be  likely  to  suspect  him  of  an  ill  intent.  Artaxerxes 
warmly  encouraged  him  in  his  design,  and  in  a  little  time  it 
was  successfully  carried  out.  Anak,  with  his  wife,  his  chil- 
dren, his  brother,  and  a  train  of  attendants,  pretended  to  take 
refuge  in  Armenia  from  the  threatened  vengeance  of  his  sov- 
ereign, who  caused  his  troops  to  pui-sue  him,  as  a  rebel  and 
deserter,  to  the  very  borders  of  Armenia.  Unsuspicious  of 
any  evil  design,  Cliosroes  received  the  exiles  with  favor,  dis- 
cussed with  thorn  his  plans  for  the  subjugation  of  Persia,  and, 
having  sheltered  them  during  the  whole  of  the  autumn  and 
winter,  proposed  to  them  in  the  spring  that  they  should  ao- 
compLxny  him  and  take  part  in  the  year's  campaign.  •'•  Anak, 
forced  by  this  proposal  to  precipitate  his  designsj  contrived  a 
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meetiDg  between  himself,  his  brother,  and  Ohosroes,  without 
attendants,  on  the  pretext  of  discussing:  plans  of  attack,  and, 
having  thus  got  the  Annenian  monarch  at  a  disadvantage, 
drew  sword  upon  him,  together  with  his  brother,  and  easily- 
put  him  to  death.    The  crime  which  he  had  undertaken  was 
thus  accomplished ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  receive  the  rewai'd 
promised  him  for  it.    Armenia  rose  in  anus  on  learning  the 
foul  deed  wrought  upon  its*  king;  the  bridges  and  the  few 
practicable  outlets  by  which  the  capital  could  be  quitted  were 
occupied  by  armed  men;  and  the  murderers,  driven  to  despe- 
ration, lost  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  make  their  escape  by 
Bvimming  the  river  Araxes."    Thus  Artaxerxes  obtained  his 
object  without  having  to  pay  the  price  that  he  had  agreed 
upon;  his  dreaded  rival  was  removed;  Armenia  lay  at  his 
mercy ;  and  he  had  not  to  weaken  his  power  at  home  by  shar- 
ing it  with  an  Arsacid  partner. 

The  Persian  monai'ch  allowed  the  Armenians  no  time  to 
TWKjver  fi-om  the  blow  which  ho  had  treacherously  dealt  them. 
His  armies  at  once  entered  their  teiTitory^*  and  canied  cvciy- 
Ihing  before  them.  Chosroi-s  seoms  to  have  had  no  son  of 
sufficient  age  to  succeed  him,  and  the  defence  of  the  country 
fell  upon  the  satraps,  or  governors  of  the  several  pi^oviucos. 
These  chiefs  implored  the  aid  of  the  Roman  emporc)r/^  and  re- 
ceived a  contingent;  but  neither  were  their  own  exeiiioiis  nor 
^'as  the  valor  of  their  allies  of  any  avail.  Artax(;rxes  easUy 
defeated  the  confederate  ai*my,  and  forced  the  satixips  to  t;ike 
^•fuge  in  Roman  territory.  Armenia  submitted  to  his  anns, 
^became  an  integral  portion  of  his  omnire.""  It  i)robably 
^d  not  prreatly  trouble  lihn  that  Artavasdes,  one  of  the  satraps, 
^ceeofled  in  carrying  oil  one  of  the  sous  of  Chosrocs,  a  boy 
^med  Tuidates,  whom  he  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  j)lacod  un- 
d^r  the  protection  of  the  reigning  cmporor/' 

Such  were  the  chief  military  successes  of  Artaxerxos.  The 
^^test  of  our  historians,  G-ibbon,  ventures  indeed  to  assi^ni 
.  ^im,  in  addition,  **  some  easy  victories  over  the  wild  Scyth- 
^^^  and  the  elfeminate  ludians."  But  there  is  no  go(;d 
authority  for  this  statement ;  and  on  the  whole  it  is  unlikely 
^nat  ho  came  mto  contact  with  either  nation.  His  coins  aix) 
^'^t  found  in  Afghanistan;'^  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
^  Over  made  any  eastern  expedition.  His  reign  wiis  n«.)t  long; 
^nd  it  was  sufficiently  occoipied  by  the  Roman  aiul  Armenian 
^1^,  and  by  the  greatest  of  all  his  works,  the  reformation  of 
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The  religiouB  aspect  of  the  insuri'ection  which  transferred 
the  headship  of  Western  Asia  from   the  Parthians   to  the 
Persians,  from  Artabanus  to  Artaxerxes,  has  been  ah-eady 
noticed;"  but  we  have  now  to  trace,  so  far  as  we  can,  the 
steps  by  which  the  religious  revolution  was  accomplished,  and 
the  faith  of  Zoroaster,  or  what  was  believed  to  be  such,  estab- 
lished as  the  religion  of  the  State  throughout  the  new  empire. 
Artazerxes,  himself  (if  we  may  believe  Agathias")  a  Magus, 
was  resolved  from  the  first  that,  if  his  efforts  to  shake  off  the 
Parthian  yoke  succeeded,  he  would  use  his  best  endeavors  to 
overthrow  the  Parthian  idolatry  and  install  in  its  stead  the 
ancestral  religion  of  the  Persians.    This  religion  consisted  of  a 
combination  of  Dualism  with  a  quahfied  creatiu*e-worship,  and 
a  special  reverence  for  the  elements,  earth,  air,  water,  and 
fire.    Zoroastrianism,  in  the  earliest  form  wliich  is  historically 
known  to  us,"  postulated  two    independent  and  contending 
principles— a  principle  of  good,  Ahura-Mazda,  and  a  principle 
of  evil,  Angro-Mainyus.     These  beings,  who  were  coetemal 
and  coequal,  were  engaged  in   a  perpetual  struggle  for  su- 
premacy ;  and  the  world  was  the  battle-field  wherein  the  strife 
was  carried  on.    Koch  had  called  into  existence  numerous- 
inferior   beings,  through   whose   agency   they    waged    theirr 
interminable   conflict.     Ahura-Mazda    (Oromazdcs,   Onna2d> 
had  created  thousands  of  an;cclic  beings  to  perform  bis  wilX 
and  fight  on  his  side  against  the  Evil  One;  and  Angro-Main.- 
yus  (Arimanius,  Ahiiman)  had  equally  on  his  i)ai't  called  into 
being  thousands  of  malignant  spirits  to  be  his  emissaries  in  the 
world,  to  do  his  work,  and  fight  his  battles.     The  gi'eater  of 
the  powers  called   into  being  by  Ahura-Mazda  were  proper 
objects  of  the  worship  of  man,"  though,  of  course,  his  main 
worship  was  to  bo  given   to  Ahura-Mazda.    Angro-Mainyus 
was  not  to  be  worshipped,  but  to  be  hated  and  feared.     With 
this  dualistic  belief  had  l)een  combined,  at  a  time  not  much 
later  than   that  of   Darius  Hystaspis,   an  entirely  separate 
system,"  the  worship  of  the  elements.     Fire,  air,  earth,  and 
water  were  regarded  as  essontiaUy  holy,  and  to  pollute  any  of 
them  was  a  crime.    Fire  was  especially  to  be  held  in  honor; 
and  it  became  an  essential  part  of  the  Persian  religion  to  main- 
tain perpetually  upon  the  fire-altars  the  siicred  flame,  supposed 
to  have  been  originally  kindled  from  heaven,  and  to  see  that 
it  never  went  out."     Together  with  this  elemental  worship 
was  introduced  into  the  religion  a  profound  regaixl  for  an 
order  of  priests   called  Magians,  who  intei'posed  themselves 
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between  the  deity  and  the  worshipper/'^''  aud  clauned  to 
possess  prophetic  ]X)wei"s.  '•*'  Thij  Magian  orcler  was  a  priest- 
caste,  and  exercised  vast  influence,  being  internally  organized 
into  a  hierarchy  containing  many  ranks,  and  claiming  a 
sanctity  far  above  that  of  the  best  laymen. 

Artazerxes  found  the  Magian  order  depressed  by  the  syste- 
matic action  of  the  later  Parthian  princes, ""  who  had  practi- 
cally fallen  away  from  the  Zoroastrian  faith  and  become  mere 
idolaters.    He  found  the  fire-altars  in  ruins,  the  sacred  flame 
extinguished,''"  the  most  essential  of  the  Magian  ceremonies 
and  practices  disregai'ded.''*    Everywhere,  except  perhaps  in 
his  own  province  of  Persia  Proper,  he  f  oimd  idolatry  estab- 
lished.   Temples  of  the  sun  abounded,  where  images  of  Mithra 
"Were  the  object   of   worship,"*  and  the  Mithi-aic  cult  was 
ccuried  out  with  a  variety  of  imposing  cei*emonies.    Similar 
tiemples  to  the  moon  existed  in  many  places ;  and  the  images 
of  the  ArsacidoB  wore  associated  with  those  of  the  sun  and 
moon  gods  in  the  sanctuaries  dedicated  to  them.  '"*    Tlie  pre- 
cepts of  Zoroaster  were  forgotten.     The  sacred  compositions 
''^luch  bore  that  sage^s  name,  and  had  been  handed  down  from 
^  remote  antiquity,  were  still  indeed  preserved,  if  not  in  a 
''''rttten  form, ""  yet  in  the  memory  of  the  faithful  few  who 
ciuxig  to  the  old  creed ;  but  they  hiid  ceased  to  be  regaixiod  as 
^^ciing  upon   their'  consciences  by  the  gi*eat  mass  of   tlic» 
'^^etem  Asiatics.     Western  Asia  was  a  soething-pot,  in  which 
^^^i^  mixed  up  a  score  of  contradictory  creeds,  old  and  new, 
^^ional    and    irrational,  Sabaism,   Magism,   Zoroastrian  ism, 
^^^Kjian    polytheism,    teraphim- worship,    Judaism,    Glial  dec 
^J'^^ticism,  Christianity.     Artaxerxes  conceived  it  to  be  his 
?*^"Sion  to  evoke  order  out  of  this  confusion,  to  establish  in 
f^^Vx    of  this  extreme  diversity  an  absolute  imiformity  of  re- 
"^on. 

-^iie  steps  which  he  took  to  effect  his  purpose  seem  to  have 

9^^^  the  following.      He  put  down    idolatry  by  a    general 

?^tiruction  of  the  images,  whir^h  he  overthrew  and  broke  to 

P^^es."*    He  raised  the  Magian  hierarchy  to  a  position  of 

^^or  and  dignity  such  as  they  had  scarcely  enjoyed  even 

^^er  the  later  Achaemenian  princes,  '"'^  securing  them  in  a  con- 

^ion  of  pecuniai'y  independence  by  assignments  of  lands,'*" 

^^  also  by  allowmg  their  title  to  claim  from  the  faithful  the 

^^Vie  of  all  their  possessions."*    He  caused  the  sacred  fire  to  be 

^^indled  on  the  altars  where   it  was   extinguished,"-  and 

^^igned  to  certain  bodies  of  priests  the  chai-ge  ol  maintaining 
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the  firo  in  each  locality.  He  then  proceeded  to  collect  the  sup- 
posed precepts  of  Zoit>aster  into  a  volume,  in  order  to  estab- 
lish a  standard  of  orthodoxy  whei'eto  he  might  require  all  to 
conform.  He  found  the  Zoroastrians  themselves  divided  into 
a  number  of  sects.  "*  Among  these  he  established  uniformity 
by  means  of  a  "general  council,"  which  was  attended  by  Magi 
from  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  which  settled  what  was  to  be 
regarded  as  the  true  Zoroastrian  faith.  According  to  the  Ori- 
ental writers,  this  was  effected  in  the  following  way:  Forty 
thousand,  or,  according  to  others,  eighty  thousand  Magi  hav- 
ing assembled,  they  were  successively  reduced  by  their  own 
act  to  four  thousand,  to  four  hundred,  to  forty,  and  finally  to 
seven,  the  most  highly  respected  for  their  piety  and  learning. 
Of  these  seven  there  was  one,  a  young  but  holy  priest,  whom 
the  universal  consent  of  his  brethren  recognized  as  pre-emi- 
nent. His  name  was  Arda-Viraf.  **  Having  passed  through 
the  strictest  ablutions,  and  dnuik  a  powerful  opiate,  he  was 
covered  with  a  white  linen  and  laid  to  sleep.  Watched  by 
seven  of  the  nobles,  including  the  king,  he  slept  for  seven  days 
and  nights;  and,  on  his  rea waking,  the  whole  nation  listened 
with  believing  wonder  to  his  exposition  of  the  faith  of  Onnazd, 
which  was  carefully  written  down  by  an  attendant  scribe  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity."  "* 

The  result,  however  brought  about,  which  must  always  re- 
main doubtful,  was  the  authoritative  issue  of  a  volume  which 
the  learned  of  Europe  have  now  possessed  for  some  quarter  of 
a  century,  '"*  and  which  has  recently  been  made  accessible  to 
the  general  reader  by  the  labors  of  Spiegel. '"  This  work,  the 
Zendavesta,  while  it  may  contain  fragments  of  a  very  ancient 
literature,"^  took  its  present  shape  in  the  time  of  Ariaxerxes, 
and  was  probably  then  first  collected  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Zoi'oastrian  priests  and  pubhshed  by  Arda-Viraf.  Ceiiiain  ad- 
ditions may  since  have  been  made  to  it ;  but  we  ai'e  assured 
that  *'  their  number  is  small,"  and  that  we  *'  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  text  of  the  Avesta,  m  the  days  of  Arda-Vii-af , 
was  on  the  whole  exactly  the  same  as  at  present.  "*  The  re- 
ligious system  of  the  new  Persian  monarchy  is  thus  com- 
pletely known  to  us,  and  will  be  described  minutely  in  a  later 
chapter.  At  present  we  have  to  consider,  not  what  the  exact 
tenets  of  the  Zoroastrians  were,  but  only  the  mode  in  which 
Ailaxerxes  imposed  them  upon  his  subjects. 

The  next  step,  after  settling  the  true  text  of  the  eacred  vol- 
ume, was  to  agree  upon  its  interpretation.     The  language  of 
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the  Avesta,  though  pure  Persian,  *~  was  of  so  archaic  a  type 
that  none  but  the  most  learned  of  the  Magi  understood  it; 
to  the  common  people,  even  to  the  ordinaiy  priest,  it  was 
a  dead  letter.  Artaxerxes  seems  to  have  recognized  the 
necessity  of  accompanying  the  Zend  text  with  a  translation 
and  a  commentary  in  the  language  of  his  own  time,  the 
Pehlevi  or  Huzvaresh.  Such  a  translation  and  commentary 
exist ;  and  though  in  part  belonging  to  later  Sassanian  times, 
they  reach  back  probably  in  their  earlier  portions  to  the  era  of 
Artaxerxes,  who  may  fairly  be  credited  with  the  desire  to  make 
the  sacred  book  **  understanded  of  the  people." 

Further,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  permanent  uni- 
formity of  behef,  to  give  to  the  Magian  priesthood,  the  keepers 
and  interpreters  of  the  sacred  book,  very  extensive  powers. 
The  Magian  hierarchy  was  therefore  associated  with  the  mon- 
arch in  the  government  and  administration  of  the  State.    It 
was  declared  that  the  altar  and  the  throne  were  inseparable, 
and  mast  always  sustain  each  other. "°    The  Magi  were  made 
to  f oiTQ  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  "*    W^ile  they  lent 
their  support  to  the  cro^vn,  the  crown  upheld  them  against  all 
inipuguers,  and  enforced  by  pains  and  penalities  their  deci- 
sions.    Persecution  was  adopted  and  asserted  as  a  principle  of 
action  without  any  disguise.    By  an  edict  of  Artaxerxes,  all 
places  of  worship  were  closed  except  the  temples  of  the  fire- 
woi-shippers.*"    If  no  violent  outbreak  of  fanaticism  followed, 
it  was  because  the  various  sectaries  and  sc^hismatics  succumbed 
to  the  decree  without  resistance.    Christian,   and  Jew,   and 
Greek,  and  Parthian,  and  Arab  allowed  their  sanctuaries  to  be 
closed  without  striking  a  blow  to  prevent  it;  and  the  non- 
Zoroastrians  of  the  empire,  the  votaries  Qf  foreign  religions, 
wore  shortly  reckoned  at  the  insignificant  number  of  80.000."" 
Of  the  internal  adininisti*ation  and  government  of  his  ex- 
tensive empire  by  Artaxerxes,  but  httle  is  known.'-*    That  lit- 
tle*  seems,  however,  to  show  that  while  in  general  type  and 
rhriraf^ter  it  conformed  to  the  usual  Orieniial  model,  in  its 
J  >racLi(.'al  working  it  was  such  as  to  obtain  the  a])proval  of  the 
bulk    of  his  subjects.      Artaxerxes   governed  his    provinces 
eitljor  through  native  kings,  or  eke  through  Persian  satraps.'" 
At  i  he  same  time,  like  the  Achsemenian  monarchs,  he  kept  the 
nmied  force  under  his  own  control  by  the  appointment  of 
'"g.^nerals"  or  *' commandants"  distinct  from  the  satraps."' 
Discarding  the  Parthian  plan  of  intiiisting  the  militaiy  de- 
fence of  the  empire  and  the  preservation  of  domestic  order  to  a 
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more  militia,  he  maintained  on  a  war  footixig  a  considerables 
force,  regidarly  paid  and  drilled.  **  There  can  be  no  power,'""'" 
he  ri'mnrked,  "  without  an  army,  no  army  without  mon^. 
nionoy  withi>in  acri'.ndtiire,  and  no  agriculture  without  ji 
tic^c."  -■  To  administer  strict  justice  was  therefore  among  hxm 
chief  endoarors.  Daily  reports  were  made  to  him  of  all  tluur 
passcni  not  only  in  his  capital,  but  in  every  province  of  his 
empire:  and  bis  knnwledp?  extended  even  to  the  privafc^B 
actions  of  his  subjects.  '^*  It  wiis  his  earnest  desire  that 
well-<leTK"»sed  persons  should  feel  an  absolute  assurance 
stvurity  with  vo^pect  to  their  hves.  their  property,  and  tbeix* 
honor.  •'  At  the  same  time  he  pimished  crimes  with  severity", 
and  even  visited  upon  entire  families  the  transgression  of  oi"i.© 
of  their  members.  It  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  his  maxima 
that  •* kings  should  never  use  the  swoi-d  where  the  cane  woulci 
answer:"  *'  but.  if  the  Armenian  historians  are  to  be  truste<i, 
in  practice  he  certainly  did  not  err  on  the  side  of  clemeny."' 

Artaxerxes  was,  of  course,  an  ab^ihite  monarch,  having  tXie 
entire  power  of  life  or  death,  and  entitled,  if  he  chose,  to  decide 
all  mattoi's  at  his  own  mere  will  and  pleasure.     But,  in  pr&C" 
ticc.  he,  lilvC  moHl  Oriental  despots,  was  wont  to  siunmon  an^ 
take  the  advice  of  coimselloi-s.     It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether 
any  regular  ••Council  of  Siato"  existed  under  him.    Sucha^ 
instituti-  n  had  prevaile<l  imder  the  Paitliians,  where  themon- 
an^hs  Wire  fleeted  and  mi;j:bt  be  deposed  by  the  Megistanes; 
but  tliere  is  no  evidence  that  Artaxerxes  continued  it,  or  di^ 
mon-  ili:^n  c-nll  on  o;ich  »x.*ci:pion  for  the  advice  of  such  persons 
aTnonir  his  <ubji^«.*ts  as  he  thonjrht  most  capable.    In  matters 
a !f' VI in.tr  his  relations  towards  foreign  powers  he   consult^ 
with  the  subjont  kincrs.  the  satraps,  and  the  genei'als: '"  in  ^ 
ligious  affairs  he  no  doubt  took  counsel  with  the  chief  Magi- 
The  genrral  principles  which  guided  his  conduct  both  in  '^ 
ligious  and  other  Tuatters  may  perhaps  be  best  gathered  frO'^ 
the  woixl<  of  that  **  testament."  or  ^'d^-ing  speech/'  which  "^f, 
is  said  to  hwe  addi'cssed  to  his  son  Sapor.     **  Never  forg^*' 
he  said,  ''that,  as  a  kinc:.  you  are  at  once  the  protector  of  '*' 
lijLri<^n  and  of  your  country.     Consid:»r  the  altar  and  the  ih^O^ 
as  ius<M)arablH :  they  nuist  always  sustain  each  other.     A  ^"^^^ 
eig]i  without  religion  is  a  tyrant:  and  a  people  who  have  not*^ 
iiuiy  be  deein(Hl  the  most  monstrous  of  all  societies.     Religi^^ 
may  exist  without  a  state:  but  a  state  cannot  exist  withoi^ 
religion :  and  it  i?:  l\v  holy  laws  that  a  political  asflO(nation  Ci*^ 
alouc  be  buiuid.    You  ^ould  bo  to  }  oui*  people  an  examjilo  O^ 
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end  of  virtue,  but  without  pride  or  ostentation 

3inber,  my  son,  that  it  is  the  prosperity  or  adversity  of  the 

^hich  forms  the  happiness  or  misery  of  his  subjects,  and 
tilie  fate  of  the  nation  depends  on  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
lual  who  fills  the  throne.  The  world  is  exposed  to  constant 
situdes;  learn,  therefore,  to  meet  the  frowns  of  fortune 
L  courage  and  fortitude,  and  to  receive  her  smiles  with 
eration  and  wisdom.  To  sum  up  all— may  your  admin- 
ition  be  such  as  to  bring,  at  a  future  day,  tie  blessings  of 
le  whom  God  has  confided  to  our  parental  care  upon  both 
r  memory  and  mine  I"  "* 

lere  is  reason  to  believe  that  Artaxerxes,  some  short  time 
ire  his  death,  invested  Sapor  with  the  emblems  of  sever- 
ity, and  either  associated  him  in  the  empire,  or  wholly 
?dto  him  his  own  place.  The  Arabian  writer,  MaQOudi, 
ares  that,  sated  with  glory  and  with  power,  he  withdrew 
gether  fn>m  the  government,  and,  making  over  the  ad- 
istration  of  affairs  to  his  favorite  son,  devoted  himself  to 
5ious  contemplation.*"  Tabari  knows  nothing  of  thereli* 
18  motive,  but  relates  that  towards  the  close  of  his  life  Ar- 
irxes  **made  Sapor  regent,  appointed  him  formally  to  be 
successor,  and  with  his  own  hands  placed  the  crown  on  his 
i."  "'  [PI.  XII.]  These  notices  woidd,  by  themselves,  have 
1  of  small  importance;  but  force  is  lent  to  them  by  the  facts 
:  Artaxerxes  is  foimd  to  have  placed  the  effigy  of  Sapor  on 
later  coins,  ***  and  that  in  one  of  his  bas-reliefs  he  seems  to 
repre.«iented  as  investing  Sapor  with  the  diadem.'*'  This 
et,  which  is  at  Takht-i-Bostan,  has  been  variously  ex- 
ned,  '*"  and,  as  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  inscription,  no 
ain  account  can  be  given  of  it;  but,  on  the  whole  the  opin- 
of  those  most  competent  to  judge  seems  to  be  that  the  in- 
ion  of  the  artist  was  to  represent  Artaxerxes  (who  wears 

cap  and  inflated  ball)  as  handing  the  diadem  to  Sapor — 
ingmshed  by  the  mural  crown  of  his  own  tablets  and 
is'*'— while  Onnazd,  marked  by  his  customary  bdton,  and 
iher  indicated  by  a  halo  of  glory  around  his  head,  looks  on, 
rationing  and  approving  the  transaction.  A  prostrate  figure 
er  the  feet  of  the  two  Sassanian  kings  represents  either 
abanus  or  the  extinct  Parthian  monarchy,  probably  the 
ner;  while  the  sunflower  upon  which  Ormazd  stands,  to- 
ler  with  the  rays  that  stream  from  his  head,  denote  an  in- 
:ion  to  present  him  under  a  Mithraitic  aspect,  suggestive 
he  beholder  of  a  rcal  latent  identity  between  the  two  great 
jcts  of  Persian  worship. 
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The  coins  of  Artixerxes  present  five  different  types.""  [PL 
XI..  Fig.  1.]  In  the  earhest  his  effigy  appears  on  the  obverse, 
front-faced,  with  the  fdmple  legend  ARTaHSHaTR  (Artaxerxes), 
or  sometimes  with  the  longer  one,  Baai  ARTOHSELaTR  MaLK.v, 
"  Divine  Artaxerxes,  King;''  while  the  reverse  bears  the  profile 
of  his  father,  Pai>ak,  looking  to  the  left,  with  the  legend  Baoi 
PAPaKi  HaLKA,  *' Divine  Papak,  King;"  or  BaRi  BaQi  PAPaKi 
naLKA,  *'Son  of  Di^^ne  Papak,  King."  Both  heads  wear  the 
ordinary  Parthian  diadem  and  tiara ;  and  the  head  of  Arta- 
xerxes much  resembles  that  of  Volagases  V.,  one  of  the  later 
Parthian  kings. "'  The  coins  of  the  next  period  have  a  head 
on  one  side  only.  This  is  in  profile,  looking  to  the  right,  and 
bears  a  highly  ornamental  tiara,  exactly  like  that  of  Mithri- 
dates  I.  of  Parthia,  '**  the  great  conqueror.  It  is  usually  accom-  } 
panied  by  the  legend  HazDisN  saai  ARTaHSHaTR  MaLEA  (or 
MaLKAX  MaLKA)  AiRAN,  i.e.  '*The  Ormazd-worshipping  Divine 
Artaxerxes,  King  of  Iran,"  or  *' King  of  the  Kings  of  Iran," 
The  reverse  of  these  coins  bears  a  fire-altar,  with  the  legend 
ARTaHSHaTR  NUVAZi,  a  phrase  of  doubtful  import."*  In  the 
third  period,  while  the  reverse  remains  unchanged,  on  the  ob- 
verse the  Parthian  costume  is  entirely  given  up ;  and  the  king 
takes,  instead  of  the  Parthian  tiara,  a  low  cap  surmounted  by 
the  inflated  ball,  which  thenceforth  becomes  the  almost  uni- 
versal badge  of  a  Sassanian  monarch.  Tlie  legend  is  now 
longer,  beting  commonly  MazDisx  BaGi  ARTaHSHaTR  iiaLEAN 
MaLKA  AIR  AN  MTNi'CHiTRi  Mix  YazDAX,  or  **  The  Ormazd-worship-^r:^ 

ping  Divine  Artaxerxes,  King  of  the  Kings  of  Iran,  heaven^ j, 

descended  of  (the  race  of)  the  Gods."    The  fourth  period  Hl_js 
marked  by  the  assumption  of  the  mural  crown,'**  which  in  tb     ^e 
sculptures  of  Artaxerxes  is  given  only  to  Onnazd,  but  whiczzirh 
was  afterwards  adopted  by  Sapor  I.  and  many  later  king©,     """ 
in  combination  with  the  ball,  as  their  usual  head-di-ess.     T*  ^o 
leprend  on  these  coins  remains  as  in  the  third  period,  and 
reverse  is  likewise  unchanged.     Finally,  there  are  a  few  coi 
of  Aitaxerxos,  l)elonging  to  the  very  close  of  his  reign,  wb^*' 
he  is  represented  with  the  tiai"a  of  the  third  period,  looldn^     '^^ 
the  right ;  while  in  front  of  him,  and  looking  towards  him,       -^^ 
another  profile,  that  of  a  boy,  in  whom  numismatists  recogni-^^ 
his  eldest  son  and  successor,  Sapor.  "^  [PI.  XV.,  Fig.  1]. 

It  is  remarkable  that  with  the  accession  of  Artaxerxes  tbe^^  ^ 
is  at  once  a  re\'ival  of  art.  Ai*t  had  sunk  under  the  Parthian^^ 
despite  their  Grecian  leanings,  to  the  lowest  ebb  which  it  ba^^ 
known  in  Western  ^Vsia  since  the  accession  of  Asshur-izir-pa.--^ 
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to  the  throne  of  Assyria  (b.c.  886).    Piarthian  attempts  at  art 
were  few  and  far  between,  and  when  made  were  unhappy,  not 
to  say  ridiculous."*    The  coins  of  Artaxerxes,  compared  with 
those  of  the  later  Parthian  monnrchs,  show  at  once  a  renais- 
sance.**^   The  head  is  well  cut;  the  features  have  individuality 
and  expression;  the  epigraph  is  sufficiently  legible.    Still  more 
is  his  sculpture  calculated  to  surprise  us.    Artaxerxes  repre- 
sents himself  as  receiving  the  Persian  diadem  from  the  hands 
of  Ormazd ;  both  he  and  the  god  are  mounted  upon  chargers  of 
a  stout  breed,  which  are  spiritedly  poi-trayed ;  Artabanus  lies 
I)ro6trate  under  the  feet  of  the  king^s  steed,  while  under  those 
of  the  deity's  we  observe  the  form  of  Ahriman,  also  prostrate, 
and  indeed  seemingly  dead."*    Though  the  tablet  has   not 
really  any  great  artistic  merit,  it  is  far  better  than  anything 
that  remains  to  us  of  the  Parthians;  it  has  energy  and  vigor; 
the  physiognomies  are  carefully  rendered ;  and  the  only  fla- 
grant iavlt  is  a  certain  over-robustness  in  the  figures,  which 
has  an  effect  that  is  not  altogether  pleasing.    8till,  wo  cannot 
Init  see  in  the  new  Persian  art — even  at  its  very  beginning— a 
anovement  towards  life  after  a  long  period  of  stagnation ;  an 
evidence  of  that  general  stir  of  mind  which  the  downfall  of 
Tartar  oppression  rendered  possible;  a  token  that  Arj-an  intol- 
c^nce  was  beginning  to  recover  and  reassert  itself  in  all  the 
irious  fields  in  which  it  liad  formerly  won  its  triumphs.*" 
The  coinage  of  Artaxerxes,  and  of  the  other  Sassanian  mon- 
ths, is  based,  in  part  upon  Boman,  in  part  upon  Parthian, 
>dels.    The  Roman  anixus  furnishes  the  type  which  is  repro- 
ccd  in  the  Sassanian  gold  coins,  "^*  while  the  silver  coins  fol- 
7  the  standard  long  established  in  Western  Asia,  first  imder 
'  Seleucid,  and  then  under  the  Arsacid  princes.     Tliis  stand- 
is  based  upon  the  Attic  drachm,  which  was  adopted  by 
sandcr  as  the  basis  of  liis  monetary  system.    The  curious 
irrence  of  a  completely  different  standard  for  gold  and  sil- 
in  Persia  during  this  period  is  accounted  for  by  the  cir- 
)tances  of  the  time  at  which  the  coinage  took  its  rise. 
A.rsacidffi  had  employed  no  gold  coins,'"  but  liad  been 
nt  with  a  silver  currency ;  any  gold  coin  that  may  have 
n  use  amouK  their  subjects  for  purposes  of  trade  during 
ntinuance  of  their  empire  must  }iave  been  foreign  money 
an,  Bactrian,  or  Indian;'"  but  the  quantity  had  proba- 
the  most  part  been  very  small.     But,  about  ten  years 
the  acctession  of  Artaxerxes  there  had  been  a  sudden 
ato  Western  Asia  of  Roman  gold,  in  consequence  of  the 
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Uftrsti  *:t  ijs^  r^^sasj  (xncxDLsd  tew?«n  Aixabaznm  and  Hani- 
I.—-  J.2*.  tLT  .  wber«cy  2#:c:e  TzuiirftiXfc  :o  par  to  Firthia  an 
ira^gffr.T^^T  -.f  aic#:r7<^  a  =i£I^n&  ^cd  a  hruf  •:•€  >nir  i&hkt.^  It  iB 
prvcAoii?  t2:as  likr  pa^ — jft^z  -v^u  djecir  T,^ie  z&  awnei,  Aitat 
jervA  «c.7i*  f-j^zA  CT^rrec^  ia  tee  oncn^niaft.  whi-:^  be  OTcnaii 
acid  fv«TSrrt  izryj  an  «=.;c»  raro  *:ix332?s — a  zr^i  and  a  siver 
-^<xrJ.rjr  frvzia  drf ereas  ^ti-arv^es  aivi  ptDeEesanjr  no  common 
n^^a^^^^.  li  w^  £iznr.-.er  as^i  -aiaKr  to  recainvhat  existed, 
azyi  That  L^  aii£<:denilT  ii-ij^ss^i  fxaelf  rhr«:'G^h  the  workiiig 
^A  rr>mitt=:r^lal  a«^«=-  tft-.n  'lo  invent  s*3aiethfng  new:  and 
b«nr:^  th'=:  &iL..maI-.ria  ch^rsoter  of  th^  Xev  Persian  monetary 

The  rrrmarkable  fcos-PEiief  of  Artaicrxes  described  aboTa^ 
and  hipmd  bel  >w  in  the  cb:»pcer  on  the  Art  of  the  Sassanians, 
M  acry>mpanie<i  by  a  bilinjrual  insE^ripcion.'**  or  perhaps  we 
fthoTjid  say  by  two  bilin^nud  iriacriprions.  which  possess  much 
antiquarian  and  5-::»rr*e  List'jrit?  in:ere^.  The  iMger  of  the  two 
runs  aa  follows:— ••  Pa /Ate  r  zaiu  macc/iVn  6agi  Arfakshatr, 
rn/iU:an  malka  Airan.  minuckitri  min  Ydztan^  bari  bagi  Pap- 
ain nudka;'"  while  the  Greek  version  of  it  is— 

TOYTOTOIlPOCOnONMACAACNOy 
eeOYAPTAST^LPOYSACIAeCuCBACIAEWN 
APIANUNEKrENCYCeeUNYlOY 
eeOYnAnAKCYBAC!A€UC 

The  Hhort^  inscription  runs — **  Pathkar  zani  AJiuramazda 

To^rroTonPOCwnoNAioceeoY. 

The  inscriptions  are  interesting,  first,  as  proving  the  continued 
ijKfj  of  tho  (rTf*Qk  character  and  language  by  a  djTiasty  that 
wriH  int^'TiHOly  national  and  that  wished  to  drive  the  Greeks 
ont  of  Asia.  Secondly,  they  are  interesting  as  showing  the 
charriKcr  of  the  native  language,  and  letters,  employed  by  the 
PornianH,  when  they  came  suddenly  into  notice  as  the  ruling 
people  of  Western  Asia.  Thirdly,  they  have  an  historic  intei^ 
est  in  what  they  tell  us  of  the  relationship  of  Artaxerxes  to 
Bahek  (FVipak),  of  the  rank  of  Babok,  and  of  the  religious 
sympathifH  of  the  Sassnnians.  In  this  last  respect  they  do  in- 
deed, in  themselves,  little  but  confirm  the  evidence  of  the  coins 
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and  the  general  voice  of  antiquity  on  the  subject  Coupled, 
however,  with  the  rehefa  to  which  they  are  appended,  they  do 
more.  They  prove  to  us  that  the  Persians  of  the  earliest  Sas- 
sanian  times  were  not  averse  to  exhibiting  the  gi-eat  person- 
ages of  their  theology  in  sculptured  forms;  nay,  they  reveal 
to  us  the  actual  forms  then  considered  appropriate  to  Ahura- 
Mazda  (Ormazd)  and  Angro-Mainyus  (Ahriman) ;  for  we  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken  in  regai*ding  the  prostrate  figure  under 
the  hoofs  of  Ahura-Mazda^s  steed  as  the  antagonist  Spirit  of 
EviL'"  Finally,  the  inscriptions  show  that,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  sovereignty,  the  Sassanian  princes  cl£iimed 
for  themselves  a  qualified  divinity,  assuming  the  title  of  bag,"" 
or  Alha,'"  **god,"  and  taking,  in  the  Greek  version  of  their 
legends,  the  correspondent  epithet  of  &EOS. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


Jkath  of  Artaxerxes  L  and  Accession  of  Sapor  I.  War  of 
Sapor  vnth  Manizen,  His  first  War  xvith  Rome,  Invasion 
of  Mesopotamiay  A,D.  2'kl.  Occupation  of  Antioch,  Expe- 
dition of  Gordian  to  the  East.  Recovery  by  Rome  of  her 
lost  Territory.  Peace  made  between  Rome  and  Persia. 
Obscure  Interval..  Second  War  with  Rome.  Mesopotamia 
again  invaded,  a.d.  238.  Valerian  takes  the  Command  in 
the  East.  Struggle  between  him  and  Sapor.  Defeat  and 
Capture  of  Valenan,  a.d.  260.  Sapor  invests  Miriades  with 
the  Purple.  He  takes  Syria  and  Southern  Caj)padocia,  but 
is  shortly  afterwards  attacked  by  Odenathus.  Successes  of 
Odenathus.  Treatment  of  Valerian.  FurtJier  successes  of 
Odenathus.  Period  of  Tranquillity.  Great  Woi'ks  of 
Sapor.  His  Sculptures.  His  Dyke.  His  Inscriptions. 
His  Coins.  His  Religion.  Religious  Condition  of  tlie  East 
in  his  Time.  Rise  into  Notice  of  Mani.  His  Rejection  by 
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*^*^^*Tat  rb  cparof  Sairwpi)C  ixtivov  6  ivayiararo^,  xai  5(e/3((u  vpht  Tcp  ivl  rpidKovra  tov? 
vavrac  evtovrovf I  v^ciora  baa  tovc'Pw/aoiovv  XviiaLvofievoi. — AOATHIAS,  iv.  p.  ISl,  B. 

Abtaxerxes  appears  to  have  died  in  a.d.  240.*  He  was  suc- 
^^^eded  by  his  son,  Shahpuhri,^  or  Sapor,  the  first  Sassanian 
P^noe  of  that  name.    According  to  the  Persian  historians,  the 
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mother  of  Sapor  was  a  daughter  of  the  last  Parthian  king,  Ar- 
tahonus,*  whom  Artaxerxes  had  taken  to  wife  after  his  con- 
quest of  her  father.  But  the  facts  known  of  Sapor  throw  douht 
on  this  story,  *  which  has  too  many  i)arallels  in  Oriental  romance 
to  ckdm  implicit  credence.  *  Nothing  authentic  has  come  down 
to  us  respecting  Sapor  during  his  father's  lifetime;'  but  from 
the  moment  that  he  mounted  the  throne,  we  find  him  engaged 
in  a  series  of  wars,  wliich  show  him  to  have  been  of  a  most 
active  and  energetic  character.  Armenia,  which  Artaxerxes 
had  subjected,  attempted  (it  would  seem)  to  regain  its  independ- 
ence at  the  commencement  of  the  new  reign ;  but  Sai)or  easily 
crushed  the  nascent  insiu*rcction,^  and  the  Armenians  made  no 
farther  effort  to  free  themselves  till  several  years  after  his 
death.  Contemporaneously  with  this  revolt  in  the  motmtain 
region  of  the  north,  a  danger  showed  itself  in  the  plain  country 
of  the  south,  where  Manizen,"  king  of  Hatra,  or  El  Hadhr,  not 
only  declared  himself  independent,  but  assumed  dominion  over 
the  entire  tract  between  the  Eui)hrates  and  the  Tigris,  the 
Jezireh  of  the  Ai^abian  geographers.  The  strength  of  Hatra 
was  great,  as  had  been  proved  by  Trajan  and  Sevcnis;"  its 
thick  walls  and  valiant  inhabitants  would  probably  have  defied 
every  attempt  of  the  Persian  prince  to  make  himself  master  of 
it  by  force.  He  therefore  condescended  to  stratagem.  Mani- 
zen  had  a  daughter  who  cherished  ambitious  views.  On  ob- 
taining a  promise  from  Sapor  that  if  she  gave  Hatra  into  his 
power  he  would  make  her  his  queen,  this  unnatural  child 
turned  against  her  father,  betrayed  him  into  Sapor's  hands,  and 
thus  brought  the  war  to  an  end.  Sapor  recovered  his  lost  ter- 
ritory ;  but  he  did  not  fulfil  his  bargain.  Instead  of  marrying 
the  traitress,  he  handed  her  over  to  an  executioner,  to  receive 
the  death  that  she  had  deserved,  though  scarcely  at  his  hands. " 
Encouraged  by  his  success  in  these  two  lesser  contests, 
Sapor  resolved  (apparently  in  a.d.  241")  to  resume  the  bold 
projects  of  his  father,  and  engage  in  a  gi'eat  war  with  Kome. 
The  confusion  and  troubles  which  afflicted  the  Roman  Empire 
at  this  time  were  such  as  might  well  give  him  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing a  decided  advantage.  Alexander,  his  father's  adversary, 
had  been  murdered  in  a.d.  235  by  Maximin,'^  who  from  the 
condition  of  a  Tliracian  peasant  had  risen  into  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  army.  The  upstart  had  ruled  like  the  savage  that  he 
was ;  and,  after  three  years  of  misery,  the  whole  Roman  world 
had  risen  against  him.  Two  emperors  had  been  proclaimed  in 
Africa;**  on  their  fall,  two  others  had  been  elected  by  the  Sen^ 
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Hiird,  a  mere  boy,"  had  been  added  at  the  demand  of 
nan  populace.  All  the  pretenders  except  the  last  had 
fch  violent  deaths ;  and,  after  the  shocks  of  a  year  im- 
ied  since  a.d.  69,  the  administration  of  the  greatest  king)- 
.  the  world  was  in  the  hands  of  a  youth  of  fifteen.    Sa- 

doubt,  thought  ho  saw  in  this  condition  of  things  an 
mity  that  he  ought  not  to  miss,  and  rapidly  matured  his 
«t  the  favorable  moment  should  pass  away, 
(ing  the  middle  Tigris  into  Mesopotamia,  the  bands  of 
Lrst  attacked  the  important  city  of  Nisibis.  Nisibis,  at 
le  a  Roman  colony,**  was  strongly  situated  on  the  out- 
f  the  mountain  range  which  traverses  Northern  Meso- 
X  between  the  37th  and  38th  parallels.  The  place  was 
"tified  and  well  defended ;  it  offered  a  prolonged  resist- 
>ut  at  last  the  walls  were  breached,  and  it  was  forced  to 
self."  The  advance  was  then  made  along  the  southern 
:  the  mountains,  by  Carrhee  (Harran)  and  Edessa  to  the 
tes,  which  was  probably  reached  in  the  neighborhood 
ijik.  The  hordes  then  poured  into  Syria,  and,  spread- 
Qfiselves  over  that  fertile  region,  surprised  and  took  the 
olis  of  the  Roman  East,  the  rich  and  luxurious  city  of 
!.*•  But  mcantmio  the  Romans  had  shown  a  spirit 
had  not  been  exi)ected  from  them.    Gordian,  young  as 

had  quitted  Rome  and  marched  through  Moesia  and 
into  Asia,"  accompanied  by  a  formidable  army,  and  by 

one  good  general.  Timeaitheus,"'  whose  daughter  Gor^ 
id  recently  married,  though  his  life  had  hitherto  been 
a  civilian,"  exhibited,  on  his  elevation  to  the  dignity  of 
ian  prefect,  considerable  military  ability.  The  army, 
illy  commanded  by  Gordian,  reaUy  acted  under  his 
With  it  Timesitheus  attacked  and  beat  the  bands  of 
n  a  number  of  engagements,"  recovered  Antioch,  crossed 
phrates,  retook  Carrhee,  defeated  the  Persian  monarch 
xihed  battle  near  Resaina"  (Ras-el-Ain),  recovered  Nisi- 
d  once  more  planted  the  Roman  standards  on  the  banks 
rigris.  Sapor  hastily  evacuated  most  of  his  conquests," 
lired  first  across  the  Euphrates  and  then  across  the  more 
I  river;  while  the  Romans  advanced  as  he  retreated, 
garrisons  in  the  various  Mesopotamian  towns,  and  even 
*ned  the  great  city  of  Ctesiphon.  '•  Gordian  was  confident 
s  general  would  gain  further  triumphs,  and  wrote  to  the 

to  that  effect ;  but  either  disease  or  the  arts  of  a  rival 
nrt  the  career  of  the  victor,''  and  from  the  time  of 
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death  the  Romans  ceased  to  he  successful.  The  legions  had,  it 
would  seem,  invaded  Southern  Mesopotamia"  when  the  Prce- 
torian  prefect  who  had  succeeded  Timesithcus  hrought  them 
intentionally  into  difficulties  by  his  mismanagement  of  the 
commissariat;"  and  at  last  retreat  was  determined  on.  The 
young  emperor  was  approaching  the  Ehabour,  and  had  almost 
reached  his  own  frontier,  when  the  discontent  of  the  army,  fo- ; 
mented  by  the  prefect,  Philip,  ccune  to  a  head.  Gordian  was 
murdered  at  a  place  called  Zaitha,  about  twenty  miles  south  of 
Circesium,  and  was  buried  where  he  fell,  the  soldiers  raising  a 
tumulus  in  his  honor.  His  successor,  Philip,  was  glad  to  make 
peace  on  any  tolerable  terms  with  the  Persians;  he  felt  himself 
insecure  upon  his  throne,  and  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  Sen- 
ate's sanction  of  his  usurpation.  He  therefore  quitted  the  East 
in  A.D.  244,  having  concluded  a  treaty  with  Sapor,  by  which 
Armenia  seems  to  have  been  left  to  the  Persians,  while  Meso- 
potamia returned  to  its  old  condition  of  a  Roman  province.  ■• 

The  peace  made  between  Philip  and  Sapor  was  followed  by 
an  interval  of  fourteen  years,*"  during  which  scarcely  anything 
is  known  of  the  condition  of  Persia.     We  may  suspect  that 
troubles  in  the  north-cast  of  his  empire  occupied  Sapor  during 
this  period,  for  at  the  end  of  it  we  find  Bactria,  which  was 
certainly  subject  to  Persia  diuing  the  earlier  ycai'S  of  the 
monarchy,*^  occupying  an  independent  position,  and  even  as- 
suming an  attitude  of  hostility  towards  the  Persian  monarch." 
Bactria  had,  from  a  remote  antiquity,  claims  to  pre-eminence ' 
among  the  Aryan  nations."    She  was  more  than  once  inchned 
to  revolt  from  the  Achaemenidee  ;''*  and  duiing  the  later  Par- 
thian period  she  had  enjoyed  a  sort  of  semi-independence."    It- 
would  seem  that  she  now  succeeded  in  detaching  herself  alto — 
gether  from  her  southern  neighbor,  and  becoming  a  distinct^ 
and  st^parate  power.    To  strengthen  her  position  she  enterec^^ 

into  relations  with  Rome,  which  gladly  welcomed  any  ad d 

hesions  to  her  cause  in  this  remote  region. 

Sapor's  second  war  with  Rome  was,  hke  his  first,  provoke 
by  himself.    After  concluding  his  peace  with  Philip,  he  ha^ 
seen  the  Roman  world  governed  successively  by  six  weak 
perors, "  of  whom  four  had  died  violent  deaths,  while  at 
same  time  there  had  been  a  continued  series  of  attacks  up<^  ^ 
the  northern  frontiers  of  the  empire  by  Alemanni,  Goths,  aw  ^ 
Franks,  who  had  ravaged  at  their  will  a  number  of  the  fine^^ 
provinces,  and  tlircatened  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  greD^ 
monai'chy  of  the  West."    It  was  natural  that  the  chief  king- 
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dom  of  Western  Asia  should  note  these  events,  and  should  seek 
to  promote  its  own  interests  hy  taking  advantage  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time.  Sapor,  in  a.d.  258,  deteimined  on  a 
fresh  invasion  of  the  Roman  provinces,  and,  once  more  enters 
ing  Mesox>otaniia,  carried  all  before  him,  became  master  of 
T^isibis,  Carrhse,  and  Edessa,  and,  crossing  the  Euphrates,  sur- 
prised Antioch,  which  was  wrapped  in  the  enjoyment  of 
theatrical  and  other  representations,  and  only  knew  its  fate  on 
the  exclamation  of  a  couple  of  actors  **  tliat  the  Persians  were 
in  possession  of  the  town."  "  The  aged  emperor,  Valerian, 
hastened  to  the  protection  of  his  more  eastern  territories,  and 
at  first  gained  some  successes,  retaking  Antioch,  and  making 
that  city  his  headquarters  during  his  stay  in  the  East."  But, 
after  this,  the  tide  turned.  Valerian  entrusted  the  whole  con- 
duct of  the  war  to  Macrianus,  his  PrsBtorian  prefect,  whose 
talents  he  admired,  and  of  whose  fidelity  he  did  not  entertain 
a  suspicion."  Macrianus,  however,  aspii-ed  to  the  empire,  and 
intentionally  brought  Valerian  into  difficulties,**  in  the  hope 
of  disgracing  or  removing  him.  His  tactics  were  successful. 
The  Roman  army  in  Mesopotamia  was  betrayed  into  a  situation 
whence  escape  was  impossible,  and  whore  its  capitulation  was 
only  a  question  of  time.  A  bold  attempt  made  to  force  a  way 
through  the  enemy's  lines  faOed  utterly,*'  after  which  famine 
and  pestilence  began  to  do  their  work.  'In  vain  did  the  aged 
emperor  send  envoys  to  propose  a  peace,  and  offer  to  purcliase 
escape  by  the  payment  of  an  immense  sum  in  gold.*'  Sapor, 
confident  of  victory,  refused  the  overture,  and,  waiting 
patiently  till  his  adversary  was  at  the  last  gasp,  invited  him  to 
^  conference,  and  then  treacherously  seized  his  person.**  The 
»rmy  surrendered  or  dispersed.**  Macrianus,  the  Pra>torian 
prefect,  shortly  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  and  mai^chcd 
against  Gallienus,  the  son  and  colleague  of  Valerian,  who  had 
l)een  left  to  direct  affairs  in  the  West.  But  another  rival 
started  up  in  the  East.  Sapor  conceived  the  idea  of  comphcat- 
ing  the  Roman  affairs  by  himself  putting  forward  a  pretender; 
and  an  obsciu^  citizen  of  Antioch,  a  certain  Miriades  or  Cyri- 
ades,*'  a  refugee  in  his  camp,  was  invested  with  the  purple,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  Ca?Rar.*'    [PI.  XIII.] 

The  blow  struck  at  Edessa  laid  the  whole  of  Roman  Asia 
open  to  attack,  and  the  Persian  nionaroli  was  not  slow  to  seize 
the  occa.sion.  His  troops  crossed  the  Euphrates  in  force,  and, 
marching  on  Antioch,  once  more  capluroci  that  unforiunate 
town,  from  which  the  more  prudent  citizens  had  withdrawn, 
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i;  iLr  be^i  of 


hiTlL^-Sk'.-k  ot  rft-  ?i-^  ii  iii.^  a  :iirfc-:-.iS  se^i  of  Icarrjis^:  anda 
orerrjii:  ai.i  tLe  p«;.ae^^   •:•:  Tj^urLis.  -i^i^^-rted  or  -wtaklTd^ 

Li:;  rAiii*i=  s*>.a  i-.ricd  th-r  rirr^  c f  Cjesl"jv3  I-LijEaca.  the  greil' 
est  ciiv  cf  iL  ra^:  p:*rt=.  ^:  rr'iir-i  si  ;Li>  "iiine  t  :■  have  cc^ntained 
a  pC'j/J.'-iio3  of  f.-iir  huii-irr^i  t:-:usai..i  s-.jIs.  Im-masibeDfli^ 
iL^  ;rijven.or  c:  Catsare.^.  deivn  it- 1  it  bravvlv.  rmd.  had  fow 
^/dv  >>:*:a  uisei  li^TiiiEiri  hi  IT}.  LLL^L:  Lave  T're  vaik^i :  but  Sumt 
f '.Hind  f ri'.-L'Lf  wiiLin  tL^-  wa'.Is,  and  by  xhvir  heir*  n^ade  hinaw 
juaaVsT  hi  the  pki/.-*:.  \* biie  iT.s  l":ud  defvcdtr  was  cl»lip?d  to  coo- 
tCTii  Liinr^lf  wi:li  ery:api!ig  by  cutting  his  way  through  tae 
vi^;l^^ri'>LLs  Lc»st. '■  All  A:;ia  Minor  now  soz-iiit^  o^.tn  to  the  ccfr 
*iu04'or :  i*LL*i  it  L«  diiiicuh  t*>  understand  why  he  did  not  at  ant 
r^t/:  ait'.iiijit  a  jK.-rm'jinent  c»-:vupa:ioLi  «>f  ih-?  torrit^.-ry  which  he 
h;id  H'j  <.-Ji?:ijy  ov»>rriin.  But  it  s«x-ms  c^rriiiin  th:;i  hoentertainrf 
no  ffuch  id'-i.'"  L>':-v':i--tation  and  plunder,  rv-^VL-ng^  and  gaitti 
not  i^'rrrj*Ji!if-nt  coniiuost.  wc-!*^  hiy  oLjoiis:  and  hence  his cour* 
wart  f:vc-ryv.-hfrre  niarktvl  by  rain  and  carnage,  by  ^mokiJiS 
tr^wnH.  nivajiT'.'^l  fi^^^lds.  and  l*eai»s  ^A  s-lain.  His  cruelties  ha«^ 
no  doulA  Ix-'.-n  r;xajr^'.r,ited :  but  wht-n  v*'e  hear  that  he  fili^^ 
tliC*  raviii'^-s  and  vall«;yb  of  Capj-adoci.^  ^^ith  deiid  b<.Hlies,  dX^ 
Wi  l<d  IiLs  cavalry  acro:«>  tbcni:--  that  he  depopulated  Antioc-I^ 
kiHiij;^  or  carrj'ing  off  into  slaveiy  almost  the  whole  popuE — 
lion :  that  Ikj  suffered  his  prisoners  in  many  eases  to  perish 
h linger,  aii<l  that  he  drove  them  to  water  once  a  day 
ly-iiHts,'*  we  ma\' be  sure  that  the  ^ise  in  which  he  showed* 
hiriisrjjf  to  tlie  Romans  was  that  of  a  merciless  scourge — tF^^ 
avenpT  b'-nt  on  spreading  the  terror  of  his  name— not  of  oi 
who  n.-alJy  «r^u;:Iit  to  enlarge  the  hmits  of  his  empire. 

During  the  whole  course  of  this  plundering  expedition,  unl 
thf?  r< 'treat  bf^'gan,  we  bear  but  of  one  check  that  the  bauds 
K'ipor  ixxreivi.'d.  It  ha<l  Ix'en  determined  to  attack  Emesa  (no^ 
llcnm),  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Syrian  towns,  whei 
the  i^Mnple  of  Venus  was  known  to  contain  a  vast  treasur^^ 
Th(;  invaders  ai)proaclied,  scarcely  expecting  to  be  resisted ;  bi^^ 
the  high  pi*iebt  of  the  temple,  having  collected  a  large  body  o^ 
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peasants,  appeared,  in  his  sacerdotal  robes,  at  the  head  of  a 
fanatic  multitude  armed  with  slings,  and  succeeded  in  beating 
off  the  assailants.^*  Emesa,  its  temple,  and  its  treasure,  escaped 
the  rapacity  of  the  Persians ;  and  an  example  of  resistance  was 
set,  which  was  not  perhaps  without  important  consequences. 

For  it  seems  certain  that  the  return  of  Sapor  across  the  Eu- 
phrates was  not  effected  without  considerable  loss  and  difficul- 
ty. On  his  advance  into  Syria  he  had  received  an  embassy  from 
a  certain  Odenathus,  a  Syrian  or  Arab  chief,  who  occupied  a 
position  of  semi-independence  at  Palmyra,  which,  through  the 
advantages  of  its  situation,  had  lately  become  a  flourishing 
coramercial  town.  Odenathas  sent  a  long  train  of  camels  laden 
with  gifts,  consisting  in  iMirtof  rare  and  precious  merchandise, 
to  the  Persian  monarch,  begging  him  to  accept  them,  and  claim- 
ing his  favoi^ble  regard  on  the  ground  that  he  had  hitherto  re* 
fiained  from  all  acts  of  hostility  against  the  Persians.  It  ap- 
pears that  Sapor  took  offence  at  the  tone  of  the  communication, 
which  was  not  sufficiently  humble  to  please  him.  Tearing  the 
letter  to  fragments  and  trampling  it  beneath  his  feet,  he  ex- 
claimed— •*  Who  is  this  Odenathus,  and  of  what  country,  that 
he  ventures  thus  to  address  his  lord  ?  Ix>t  him  now,  if  he 
would  lighten  his  pimishment,  come  here  and  fall  prostrate  be- 
fore me  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back.  Should  he  refuse, 
let  him  be  well  assured  that  I  will  destroy  himself,  his  race,  and 
his  land."  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  liis  servants  to  cost 
the  costly  presents  of  the  Palmyrcno  prince  into  the  Eu- 
phrates." 

This  arrogant  and  offensive  behavior  naturally  turned  the 
willing  friend  into  an  enemy."  Odenathus,  finding  himself 
forced  into  a  hostile  position,  took  arms  and  watched  bis  op- 
portunity. So  long  as  Sa]K)r  continued  to  advance,  ho  kept 
aloof.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  retreat  commenced,  and  the 
Persi<m  army,  encumbere^l  with  its  spoil  and  captives,  pro- 
ceeded to  make  its  way  back  slowly  and  painfully  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, Odenathus,  wlio  had  collected  a  larp:e  foive.  in  part 
from  the  Syrian  villages,"  in  part  from  the  wild  tri1)es  of  Ara- 
bia," made  his  api)earance  in  the  field.  His  light  and  agile  hoi'se- 
men  hovered  about  the  Persian  host,  cut  off  thoir  stracrglers, 
made  prize  of  much  of  their  spoil,  and  oven  captured  a  portion  of 
the  seraglio  of  the  Great  King.  *"'  The  harassed  troops  wore  glad 
when  tliey  had  placed  the  Euphrates  between  themselves  and 
their  pursuer,  and  congratulated  each  other  on  their  escape." 
So  much  hod  they  suffered,  and  so  little  did  they  feel  equal  to 
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further  conflicts,  that  on  their  march  through  Mesopotamia 
they  consented  to  piuxrliase  the  neutrality  of  the  people  of  Edcssa 
by  making  over  to  them  all  the  coined  money  that  they  had 
carried  off  in  theii*  Syrian  raid."  After  this  it  would  seem  that 
the  retreat  was  unmolested,  and  Sapor  succeeded  in  conveying 
the  greiiter  part  of  his  army,  together  with  his  illustrious  pris- 
oner, to  his  own  country. 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  that  Valerian  received  at  the 
hands  of  his  conqueror,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  decided  opinion. 
The  writers  nearest  to  the  time  speak  vaguely  and  moderately, 
merely  telling  us  that  he  grew  old  in  his  captivity,"  and  was 
kept  in  the  condition  of  a  slave."  It  is  reserved  for  authors  of 
the  next  generation"  to  inform  us  that  he  was  exposed  to  the 
constant  gaze  of  the  multitude,  fettered,  but  clad  in  the  im- 
perial purple;"  and  that  Sapor,  whenever  ho  mounted  on  horse- 
back, ])laced  his  foot  upon  his  prisoner's  neck."  Some  add 
that,  when  the  unhappy  captive  died,  about  the  year  a. d.  265 
or  266,  his  body  was  flayed,  and  the  skin  inflated  and  himg  up 
to  view  in  one  of  the  most  frequented  temples  of  Persia.,  where 
it  was  seen  by  Roman  envoys  on  their  visits  to  the  Great  King's 
court.*' 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  Oriental  barbarism  may  con- 
ceivably have  gone  to  these  lengths:  and  it  is  in  favor  of  the 
truth  of  the  detnils  that  Eonian  vanity  would  naturally  have 
been  opposed  to  their  invention.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
have  to  remember  that  in  the  East  the  pei'son  of  a  king  is 
generally  rogardcMl  as  sacred,  and  that  solf-intorost  restrains 
the  conquering  monarch  from  dishonoring  one  of  his  own  class. 
We  have  also  to  give  due  weight  to  the  fact  that  the  earlier 
authorities  are  silent  with  res]H}ci  to  any  such  atrocities,  and 
that  they  are  first  related  half  a  century  after  the  time  when 
they  are  said  to  have  occurred.  Under  these  circmnstances 
the  scepticism  of  Gibbon  with  respect  to  thc^m""  is  perhaps  more 
worthy  of  commendation  than  the  ready  faith  of  a  recent 
French  writer." 

It  may  be  added  that  Oriental  monnrchs,  when  tlioy  are 
cruel,  do  not  show  themsolves  ash-Miiei  of  their  cruelties,  but 
usually  relate  them  openly  in  their  in^crii^tions,  or  reprc::!ent 
them  in  their  bas-reliefs.''*  Tlie  remains  ascribed  on  good 
grounds  to  Sapor  do  not,  however,  contain  anything  confirma- 
tory of  the  stories  which  we  are  considering.  Valerian  is  rep- 
"  on  them  in  a  humble  attitude,"  but  not  fettered,"  and 
rdn  the  posture  of  extreme  degradation  commonly  associ- 
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ated  with  his  name.  Ho  bends  his  knee,  as  no  doubt  ho  would 
be  required  to  do,  on  being  brought  into  the  Great  King's 
presence ;  but  otherwise  he  does  not  api)ear  to  be  subjected  to 
any  indignity.  It  seems  thus  to  be  on  the  whole  most  proba- 
ble that  the  Roman  emperor  was  not  more  severely  treated  than 
the  generalty  of  captive  princes,  and  that  Sapor  has  been  im- 
justly  taxed  with  abusing  the  rights  of  conquest." 

The  hostile  feeling  of  Odenathus  against  Sapor  did  not  cease 
with  the  retreat  of  the  latter  across  the  Euphrates.  The 
Palmyrene  prince  was  bent  on  taking  advantage  of  the  gen- 
eral confusion  of  the  times  to  carv^e  out  for  himself  a  consider- 
able kingdom,  of  which  Palmyra  should  be  the  capital.  Syria 
and  Palestine  on  the  one  hand,  Mesopotamia  on  the  other,  were 
the  provinces  that  lay  most  conveniently  near  to  him,  and 
that  he  esi)ecially  coveted.  But  Mesopotamia  had  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Persians  as  the  prize  of  their  victory  over 
Valerian,  and  could  only  be  obtained  by  wresting  it  from  the 
hands  into  which  it  had  fallen.  Odenathus  did  not  shrink 
from  this  contest.  It  is  had  been  with  some  reason  conjec- 
tured'* that  Sapor  must  have  been  at  this  time  occupied  with 
troubles  which  had  broken  out  on  the  eastern  side  of  his  em- 
pire. At  any  rate,  it  appears  that  Odenathus,  after  a  short 
contest  with  Macrianus  and  his  son,  Quietus/*  turned  his  arms 
once  more,  about  a.d.  2G3.  against  the  Persians,  crossed  the 
Euphrates  into  Mesoi)Otamia,  took  Carrhae  and  Nisibis,  de- 
feated Sapor  and  some  of  his  sons  in  a  battle.'"  and  drove  the 
entire  Persian  host  in  confusion  to  the  gates  of  Ctesiphon.  Ho 
even  ventured  to  form  the  siege  of  that  city;"  but  it  was  not 
long  before  effectual  relief  arrived;  from  all  the  provinces 
flocked  in  contingents  for  the  defence  of  the  Western  capital ; 
several  engagements  were  fought,  in  some  of  which  Odenathus 
was  defeated;'*  and  at  last  ho  found  himself  involved  in  diffi- 
culties through  his  ignorance  of  the  localities, '"  and  so  thought 
it  best  to  retire.  Apparently  his  retreat  was  undisturbed ;  ho 
succeeded  in  carrying  off  his  booty  and  his  prisoners,  among 
whom  were  several  satraps,*"  and  he  retained  possession  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  continued  to  form  a  part  of  the  Palmy- 
rene  kingdom  until  the  capture  of  Zenobia  by  Aurelian  (a.d. 
273). 

The  successes  of  Odenathus  in  a.d.  263  were  followed  by  a 
period  of  comparative  tranquillity.  That  ambitious  prince 
seems  to  have  been  content  with  ruling  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  with  the  titles  of  **  Augustus,''  which  he 
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received  from  the  Roman  emperor,  Gallienus/*  and  '*lptig  of 
kings,"  which  he  assumed  upon  his  coins. **'  He  did  not  press 
further  upon  Sapor;  nor  did  the  Roman  emperor  make  any 
serious  attempt  to  recover  his  father's  person  or  revenge  his 
defeat  upon  the  Persians.  An  expedition  which  he  sent  out  to 
the  East,  professedly  with  this  object,  in  the  year  a.d.  267, 
failed  utterly,  its  commander,  Herachanus,  being  completely 
defeated  by  Zenobia,  the  widow  and  successor  of  Odenathus.^' 
Odenathus  himself  was  miuxlered  by  a  kinsman  three  or  four 
years  after  his  great  successes ;  and,  though  Zenobia  ruled  hi;) 
kingdom  almost  with  a  man's  vigor,  ^*  the  removal  of  his 
powerful  adversary  must  have  been  felt  as  a  relief  by  the 
Persian  monarch.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  from  the  time  of 
the  accession  of  Zenobia,  the  relations  between  Rome  and 
Palmyra  had  become  unfiiendly ;"  the  old  empire  grew  jealous 
of  the  new  kingdom  which  had  sprung  up  upon  its  borders; 
and  the  effect  of  this  jealousy,  while  it  lasted,  was  to  secm^e 
Persia  from  any  attack  on  the  part  of  either. 

It  appears  that  Sapor,  relieved  from  any  further  necessity 
of  defending  his  empire  in  arms,  employed  \he  remaining  years 
of  his  hfe  in  the  construction  of  great  works,  and  especially 
in  the  erection  and  ornamentation  of  a  new  capital.  The  ruins 
of  Shahpur,  which  still  exist  near  Kazerun,  in  the  province  (>r 
Fars,*"  commemorate  the  name,  and  afford  some  indication  of 
the  grandeur,  of  the  second  Persian  monarch.  Besides  re- 
mains of  buildings,  they  comprise  a  number  of  bas-reliefs  and 
rock  inscriptions,  some  of  which  were  beyond  a  doubt  set  up 
by  Sapor  L"  In  one  of  the  most  remarkable  the  Persian  mon- 
arch is  represented  on  horseback,  weai'ing  the  crown  usual 
upon  his  coins,  and  holding  by  the  hand  a  tunicked  figure, 
probably  Miriades,  whom  he  is  presenting  to  the  captured 
Romans  as  thoir  sovereign.  Foremost  to  do  him  homage  is 
the  kneehng  figure  of  a  chieftain,  probably  Valerian,  behind 
whom  are  arranged  in  a  double  line  seventeen  persons,  repre- 

\  senting  appasently  the  different  corps  of  the  Roman  army. 

I  [PL  XIV.]  All  these  persons  are  on  foot,  while  in  contrast 
with  them  ai'o  arranged  behind  Sapor  ten  guards  oil  horseback, 
who  represent  his  irresistible  cavalry."*  Another  bas-relief  at 
the  same  place"*  gives  us  a  general  view  of  the  triumph  of 
Sapor  on  his  retmTi  to  Persia  witli  his  illustrious  prisoner. 
Here  fifty-seven  guards  are  ranged  behind  him,  while  in  front 
ai-e  thirty-three  tribute-bearers,  having  with  them  an  elephant 
and  a  chariot.    In  the  centre  is  a  group  of  seven  figures,  com- 
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prismg  Sapor,  who  is  on  horseback  in  his  usiial  costume; 
Valerian,  whcr  is  under  ther  horse^s  feet ;  Miriades,  who  stands 
by  Sapor's  aide;  three  principal  tribute-bearers  in  front  of  the 
main  figure;  and  a  Victory  which  floats  in  the  sky. 

Another  important  work,  assigned  by  ti*adition  to  Sapor  I., 
is  the  great  dyke  at  Shuster.  This  is  a  dam  across  the  river 
Xarun,  formed  of  cut  stones,  cemented  by  lime,  and  fastened 
together  by  clamps  of  iron;  it  is  twenty  feet  broad,  and  no  less 
than  twelve  himdred  feet  in  length.  The  whole  is  a  solid  mass 
excepting  in  the  centre,  where  two  small  arches  have  been  con- 
structed for  the  purpose  of  allowing  a  part  of  the  stream  to 
flow  in  its  natural  bed.  The  greater  portion  of  the  water  is 
directed  eastward  into  a  canal  cut  for  it;  and  the  town  of 
Shuster  is  thus  defended  on  both  sides  by  a  water  barrier, 
whereby  the  position  becomes  one  of  great  strength."  Tradi- 
tion says  that  Sapor  used  his  power  over  Valerian  to  obtain 
Koman  engineers  for  this  work ;  '*  and  the  great  dam  is  still 
known  as  the  Bund-i-Eaisar,'^  or  *'dam  of  Caesar,  ^^  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighboring  country. 

Besides  his  works  at  Shahpur  and  Shuster,  Sapor  set  up 
memorials  of  himself  at  Haji-abad,  Nakhsh-i-Bajab,  and  Nakhsh- 
i-Rustam,  near  Persepolis,  at  Darabgerd  in  South-eastern 
Persia,  and  elsewhere;  most  of  which  still  exist  and  have  been 
described  by  various  travellers."  At  Nakhsh-i-Rustam  Vale- 
rian is  seen  making  his  submission  in  one  tablet,*^  while  an- 
other exhibits  the  glories  of  Sapor's  court. ''^  The  sculptures  are 
in  some  instances  accompanied  by  inscriptions.  One  of  these 
is,  like  those  oC  Artaxerxes,  bilingual,  Greek  and  Persian. 
The  Greek  inscription  runs  as  follows: 

TOnPOCOnONTOVTOMACAACNOYOCOY 
CAnh)POYBACIA€h}CBACIA€h)NAriANh}N 

KAIANAPIANUN€Kr€NOYCe€U)NYIOY 
MACAACNOYeeOYAPTASAPOYBACIAeUO 

BACIAeUNAPIANUNCKrCNOYCeCUN 

€KrONOYe60YnAnAKOYBACIA€WC 

Its  Persian  transcript  is  read  thus:  ^^  Pailikar  (?)  zant  maz- 
disn  bag  Shahpuhn,  malkan  mdUca  Airan  ve  Aniiun  minu- 
chitri  min  yaztan,  hart  mazdisn  hag  ArtaJisJieti-  malkan  malka 
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Airan^  minuchitri  min  yaztan^  napi  bag  PapakitnaUea.^*^ 
In  the  main,  Sapor,  it  will  be  seen,  follows  the  phrases  of  his 
father  Artaxerxes;  but  he  claims  a  wider  dominion.  Arta- 
xerxes  is  content  to  rule  over  Ariana  (or  Iran)  only;  his  son 
calls  himself  lord  both  of  the  Arians  and  the  non-Arians,  or  of 
Iran  and  Turan.  We  may  conclude  from  this  as  probable  that 
he  held  some  Scythic  tribes  under  his  sway,  probably  in 
Segestan,  or  Seistan,  the  country  south  and  east  of  the  Hamoon, 
or  lake  in  which  the  Helmend  is  swallowed  up.  Scythians  had 
been  settled  in  these  parts,  and  in  portions  of  Af^ianistan  and 
India,  since  the  great  invasion  of  the  Yue-chi,"  about  b.c.  200; 
and  it  is  not  imUkely  that  some  of  them  may  have  passed 
under  the  Persian  rule  during  the  reign  of  Sapor,  but  we  have 
no  particulars  of  these  conquests. 

Sapor's  coins  resemble  those  of  Artaxerxes  in  general  type," 
but  may  be  distinguished  from  them,  first,  by  the  head-dress, 
which  is  either  a  cap  terminating  in  the  head  of  an  eagle,  or 
else  a  miuul  crown  surmounted  by  an  inflated  ball;  and, 
sec»ondly,  by  the  emblem  on  the  reverse,  which  is  almost 
always  a  fire-altar  betiveen  two  supporters.^  [PI.  XV.,  Fig.  2.] 
The  ordinary  legend  on  the  coins  is  '^Mazdisn  bag  Shahjmhri, 
malkan  maUca  Airan,  minuchitri  minyazdan,^^  on  the  obverse; 
and  on  the  reverse  **  Shulipuhrl  nuvazU^  ***" 

It  appears  from  these  legends,  and  from  the  inscription  above 
given,  that  Sapor  was,  like  his  father,  a  zealous  Zoroastrian. 
His  faith  was  exposed  to  considerable  trial    Never  was  there 
a  time  of  greater  religious  fennent  in  the  East,  or  a  crisis  which, 
more  shook  men's  belief  in  ancestral  creeds.      The  absurd- 
idolatry  which  had  p^enerally  prevailed  through  Western  Asia^ 
for  two  thousand  years— a  nature-woi-ship  which  gave  th^ 
sanction  of  religion  to  the  gratification  of  men's  lowest  pro — 
pensities— was  shaken  to  its  foundation ;  and  everywhere  mer»- 
wore  striving  after  something  higher,  nobler,  and  truer  tharB- 
had  satisfied  previous  generations  for  twenty  centuries.     Th^ 
sudden  revivification  of  Zoroa^trianism,  after  it  had  been  de- 
pressed and  almost  forgotten  for  five  hundi-ed  years,  was  on^ 
result  of  this  stir  of  men's  minds.      Another  result  was  th^ 
rapid  progress  of  Christianity,  which  in  the  course  of  the  third 
centuiy  overspread  large  iK)rtions  of  .the  East,  rooting  itsel/ 
with  great  firmness  in  Armenia,  and  obtaining  a  hold  to  some 
extent  on  Babylonia,  Bactria,  and  perhaps  even  on  India."' 
Judaism,  also,  which  had  long  had  a  footing  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  which  after  the  time  of  Hadrian  may  bo  regarded  as  har- 
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ing  its  headquarters  at  Babyldn— Judaism  itself,  usually  so 
immovable,  at  this  time  showed  signs  of  life  and  change,  taking 
something  like  a  new  form  in  the  schools  wherein  was  com- 
piled the  vast  and  strange  work  known  as  '*  the  Babylonian 

Talmud.""' 
Amid  the  strife  and  jar  of  so  many  conflicting  systems,  each 

having  a  root  in  the  past,  and  each  able  to  appeal  with  more 
or  less  of  force  to  noble  examples  of  virtue  and  constancy 
among  its  prof  essors  in  the  present,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
in  some  minds  the  idea  grew  up  that,  while  all  the  systems  pos- 
sessed some  truth,  no  one  of  them  was  perfect  or  indeed  much 
superior  to  its  fellows.    Eclectic  or  syncretic  views  are  always 
congenial  to  some  intellects;   and  in  times  when  religious 
thought  is  deeply  stirred,  and  antagonistic  creeds  are  brought 
into  direct  collision,  the  amiable  feeUng  of  a  desire  for  peace 
comes  in  to  strengthen  the  inclination  for  reconciling  opponents 
by  means  of  a  fusion,  and  producing  harmony  by  a  happy 
combination  of  discords.    It  was  in  Persia,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Sapor,  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  well-meaning 
attempts  at  fusion  and  reconciliation  that  the  whole  of  history 
can  show  was  made,  and  with  results  which  ought  to  be  a  lasting 
warning  to  the  apostles  of  comprehension.    A  certain  Mani  (or 
Manes,  as  the  ecclesiastical  writers  call  him  ^'"),  bom  in  Pereia 
about  A.D.  240,"*  grew  to  manhood  under  Sapor,  exposed  to  the 
various  religious  influences  of  which  we  have  spoken.    With  a 
xrdnd  free  from  prejudice  and  open  to  conviction,  he  studied 
tine  various  systems  of  belief  which  he  found  established  in 
'Western   Asia— the  Cabalism  of  the  Babylonian  Jews,  the 
X>ualLsm  of  the  Magi,  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  the  Chris- 
"tians.  and  even. the  Buddhism  of  India. '°*    At  firet  he  inclined 
"to  Chiistianity,  and  is  said  to  have  been  admitted  to  priest's 
oxters  and  to  have  ministered  to  a  congi-cgation ; '"''  but  after  a 
time  he  thought  that  he  saw  his  way  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
ox'eed,  which  should  combine  all  that  was  best  in  the  religious 
systems  which  ho  was  acquainted  with,  and  omit  what  was 
s'uperfluous  or  objectionable.    He  adopted  the  Dualism  of  the 
^oroastrians,  the  metempsychosis  of  India,  the  angelism  and 
^^monism  of  the  Talmud,  and  the  TrinitarianLsm  of  the  Gospel 
^^  Christ.    Christ  himself  he  identified  with  Mithra,  and  gave 
"Rim  his  dwelling  in  the  sun.    He  assumed  to  be  the  Paraclete 
Promised  by  Christ,  who  should  guide  men  into  all  truth,  and 
claimed  that  his  **Ertang,"  a  sacred  book  illustrated  by  pic- 
tures of  his  own  painting,  should  supersede  the  New  Testa- 
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ment.*"  Such  pretensions  were  not  likely  to  be  tolerated  by 
the  Christian  community;  and  Manes  had  not  put  them  for- 
ward very  long  when  he  was  expelled  from  tlie  church  "•  and 
forced  to  carry  his  teaching:  elsewhere.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  is  said  to  have  addressed  himseK  to  Sapor,  who  was 
at  first  inclined  to  show  him  some  favor;  *••  but  when  he  found 
out  what  the  doctrines  of  the  new  teacher  actually  were,  his 
feelings  underwent  a  change,  and  Manes,  proscribed,  or  at  any 
rate  threatened  with  penalties,  had  to  retire  into  a  foreign 
country."* 

The  Zoroastrian  faith  was  thus  maintained  in  its  purity  by 
the  Persian  monarch,  who  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  specious  eloquence  of  the  new  teacher,  but  ulti- 
mately rejected  the  strange  amalgamation  that  was  offered  to 
his  acceptance.    It  is  scarcely  to  be  regretted  that  he  so  deter- 
mined.  Though  the  morality  of  the  Manichees  was  pure,  *  *  *  and. 
though  their  rehgion  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  sort  of  Chris- 
tianity, there  were  but  few  points  in  which  it  was  an  improve- 
ment on  Zoroastrianism.    Its  Dualism  was  pronounced  and  de- 
cided; its  Trinitarianism  was  questionable;  its  teaching  witti. 
respect  to  Clirist  df?stroyed  the  doctrines  of  the  incarnation  an  A 
atonement;  its  **  Ertang  "  was  a  poor  substitute  for  Holy  Scrips 
ture.     Even  its  morality,  being  deeply  penetrated  with  asceti- 
cism, was  of  a  wrong  type  and  inferior  to  that  preached  by 
Zoroaster.    Had  the  creed  of  Manes  been  accepted  by  the  Per- 
sian monarch,  the  progress  of  real  Christianity  in  the  Ea^^ 
would,  it  is  probable,  have  been  imjieded  rather  than  f orwardc*^ 
— the  general  currency  of  the  debased  amalgam  would  hav^^ 
checked  the  introduction  of  the  pure  metal. 

It  must  have  been  shortly  after  his  rejection  of  the  teaehii=»-l 
of  Manes  that  Sapor  died,  having  reigned  thirty-one  years, 
A.D.  240  to  A.D.  271.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
markable  princes  of  the  Sassanian  series.  In  military  taleum* 
indeed,  he  may  not  have  equalled  his  father;  for  though  he  43^ 
feated  Valerian,  he  had  to  confess  himself  inferior  to  Odezx^*' 
thus.  But  in  general  governmental  ability  he  is  among  tli^ 
foremost  of  the  Neo-Persian  monarchs,  and  may  compare  fa- 
vorably with  almost  any  prince  of  the  series.  He  baffled  Odena- 
thus,  when  he  was  not  able  to  defeat  him,  by  placing  himself 
behind  walla,  and  by  bringing  into  pltiy  those  advantages  whicft 
naturally  l)elonged  to  the  position  of  a  monarch  attacked  in  his 
own  coimtry."*  He  maintained,  if  he  did  not  permanently 
advance,  the  power  of  Persia  in  the  west ;  while  in  the  east  it  is 
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probable  tbat  be  considerably  extended  tbe  bounds  of  his  do- 
minion*"' In  the  inteinal  administration  of  his  empire  he 
miited  works  of  usefulness^'*  with  the  construction  of  memorials 
which  had  only  a  sentimental  and  aesthetic  value.  He  was  a 
liberal  i)atron  of  art,  and  is  thought  not  to  have  confined  his 
patronage  to  the  encouragement  of  native  talent."^  On  the 
subject  of  religion  he  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be  permanently 
led  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  a  young  and  bold  freethinker. 
He  decided  to  maintain  the  religious  system  that  had  descended 
to  him  from  his  ancestors,  and  turned  a  dsaf  ear  to  persuasions 
that  would  have  led  him  to  revolutionize  the  religious  opinion 
of  the  East  without  placing  it  upon  a  satisfactory  footing.  The 
Orientals  add  to  these  commendable  features  of  character,  that 
he  was  a  man  of  remarkable  beauty,"*  of  great  personal  cour- 
age, and  of  a  noble  and  princely  liberality.  Accoixling  to  them, 
''he  only  desired  wealth  that  he  might  use  it  for  good  and  great 
purposes-"' 
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AOATH.  iT.  p.  184,  C. 

The  first  and  second  kings  of  the  Neo-Persian  Empire  were 

*^en  of   mark   and   renown.    Their   successors   for   several 

^nerations  were,  comparatively  speaking,  feeble  and  insig- 

^^cant.    The   first    burst   of    vigor   and    freshness   which 

Commonly  attends  the  advent  to  iK)wer  of  a  new  race  in  the 

^W,  or  the  recovery  of  its  former  position  by  an  old  one,  had 

T^assed  away,  and   was  succeeded,  as  so  often  happens,  by 

I'eaction  and  exhaustion,  the  monarchs  becoming  luxurious 
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and  inert,  while  the  jwople  willingly  acquiesced  in  a  jwlicy  of 
which  the  principle  was  '*Rest  and  be  thankful."  It  helped  to 
keep  matters  in  this  quiescent  state,  that  the  kin,q;s  who  ruled 
during  this  period  had,  in  almost  every  in'stance,  short  reigns, 
four  monarchs  coming  to  the  throne  and  dying  within  the 
space  of  a  little  more  than  twenty-one  years.*  The  first  of 
these  four  was  Hormisdates,  Hormisdas,  or  Hormuz,'  the  son 
of  Sapor,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  a.d.  271.  His  reign 
lasted  no  more  than  a  year  and  ten  days,'  and  was  dis- 
tinguished by  only  a  single  event  of  any  importance.  Mani, 
who  had  fled  from  Saix)r,  ventured  to  retiun  to  Pei-sia  on  the 
accession  of  his  son,*  and  was  i-eceived  with  respect  and  favor. 
Whether  Hormisdas  was  inclined  to  accept  his  religious 
teaching  or  no,  we  are  not  told ;  but  at  any  rate  he  treated  him 
kindly,  allowed  liim  to  propagate  his  doctrines,  and  even 
assigned  him  as  liis  residence  a  castle  named  Ai-abion.  From 
this  place  Mani  proceeded  to  spread  his  ^4ews  among  the 
ChiTstians  of  Mesopotamia,  and  in  a  short  time  succeeded  in 
founding  the  sect  which,  imder  the  name  of  Manicheeans  or 
Manichees,  gave  so  much  trouble  to  the  Church  for  several 
centuries.  Hormisdas,  who,  accoi*ding  to  some,  ^  founded  the 
city  of  Ram-Hormiiz  in  Eastern  Persia,  died  in  a.d. 272,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  or  brother,*  Vai'aranes  or  Varahran.' 
He  left  no  inscriptions,  and  it  is  doubted  whether  we  possess 
any  of  his  coins.* 

Varahran  I.,  whose  reign  lasted  three  years  only,'  from  a.d. 
272  to  275,  is  declared  by  the  native  historians  to  have  been  a 
mild  and  amiable  prince;'"  but  the  little  that   is  positively 
known  of  him  does  not  bear  out  this  testimony.     It  seems 
certain  that  ho  put  Mani  to  death,  and  probable  that  he  en- 
ticed him  to  leave  the  shelter  of  his  castle  by  artifice,"  thuss- 
showing  himself  not  only  harsh  but  treacherous  towards  th^ 
unfortunate  heresiarch.     If  it  l)e  true  that  he  caused  him  to  b^ 
flayed  alive, '"  we  can  scarcely  exonerate  him  from  the  charge 
of  actual  cruelty,  unless  indeed  we  regard  the  punishment  a^ 
an  ordinary  mode  of  execution  in  Persia. '^    Perhaps,  however^ 
in  this  case,  as  in  other  similar  ones,  there  is  no  sufficien't? 
evidence  that  the  process  of  flaying  took  place  until  the  culpritr 
was  dead,  '^  the  real  object  of  the  excoriation  being,  not  th^ 
infliction  of  pain,  but  the  preservation  of  a  memorial  whicb 
coiQd  be  used  as  a  warning  and  a  terror  to  others.     The  skin 
of  Mani,  stuffed  with  straw,  was  no  doubt  suspended  for  som^ 
tdme  after  his  execution  over  one  of  the  gates  of  the  groat  city 
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of  Shahpup;"  and  it  is  possiblo  that  this  fact  may  havo  been 
the  sole  ground  of  the  behef  (which,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
was  not  universal ")  that  he  actually  suffered  death  by  flaying?. 
The  death  of  the  leader  ^as  followed  by  the  persecution  of 
his  disciples.  Mani  had  organized  a  hierarchy,  consisting  of 
twelve  apostles,  seventy-two  bishops,  and  a  numerous  priest- 
hood;*^ and  his  sect  was  widely  established  at  the  time  of  his 
execution.  Varahran  handed  over  these  imfortunates,  or  at 
any  rate  such  of  them  as  he  was  able  to  seize,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Magians,  who  put  to  death  great  nmnbers  of 
Manichseans.  Many  Christians  at  the  same  time  perished, 
either  because  they  were  confounded  with  the  followers  of 
Mani,  or  because  the  spirit  of  persecution,  once  let  loose,  could 
not  be  restrained,  but  passed  on  from  victims  of  one  class  to 
those  of  another,  the  Magian  priesthood  seizing  the  opportu- 
nity of  devoting  all  heretics  to  a  common  destruction. 

Thus  unhappy  in  his  domestic  administration,  Varahran  was 
not  much  more  fortunate  in  his  wars.    Zenobia,  the  queen  of 
the  Elast,  held  for  some  time  to  the  policy  of  her  illustrious 
husband,  maintaining  a  position  inimical  alike  to  Rome  and 
Persia  from  the  death  of  Odenathus  in  a.d.  267  to  Aurehan's 
expedition  against  her  in  a.d.  272.    When,  however,  in  this 
year,  Aurelian  marched  to  attack  her  with  the  full  forces  of 
the  empire,  she  recognized  the  necessity  of  calhng  to  her  aid 
other  troops  besides  her  own.    It  was  at  this  time  that  she 
made  overtures  to  the  Persians,  which  were  favorably  re- 
ceived;'* and,  in  the  year  a.d.  273,  Persian  troops  are  men- 
tioned among  those  with  w^hom  Aurelian  contended  in  the 
vicinity  of  Palmyra."    But  the  succore  sent  were  inconsid- 
^ble,  and  were  easily  overpowered  by  the  arts  or  aiins  of 
the  emperor.    The  young  king  had  not  the  coumge  to  throw 
himself  boldly  into  the  war.     lie  allowed  Zenobia  to  l>e  defeated 
and  reduced  to  extremities  without  making  anything  like  an 
®^est  or  determined  effort  to  save  her.     He  continued  her 
^.v,  indeed,  to  the  end,  and  probably  offered  lier  an  asylum  at 
his  court,  if  she  were  compelled  to  quit  her  capital ;  but  even 
^is  poor  boon  he  was  prevented  from  conferring  by  the  capt- 
^  of  the  unfortunate  piincess'  just  as  she  reached  the  banks 
0^  the  Euphrates. '''•' 

In  the  aid  which  he  lent  Zenobia,  Varahran,  while  ho  had 
<ione  too  httle  to  affect  in  any  degree  the  issue  of  the  stniggle, 
had  done  quite  enough  to  provoke  Rome  and  di'aw  down  upon 
him  the  vengeance  of  the  Elmpire.    It  seems  that  he  quite  re^ 
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alized  the  position  in  which  circumstances  had  placed  him. 
Feeling  that  he  had  thrown  out  a  challenge  to  Rome,  and  yet 
shrinking  from  the  impending  conflict,  ho  sent  an  emhassy  to 
the  conqueror,  deprecating  his  anger  and  seeking  to  propitiate 
him  by  rare  and  costly  gifts.  Among  these  were  a  purple  robe'* 
from  Cashmere,  or  some  other  remote  province  of  India,  of  so 
brilliant  a  hue  that  the  ordinary  purple  of  the  imperial  robes 
could  not  compare  with  it,  and  a  chariot  like  to  those  in  which 
the  Persian  monarch  was  himself  wont  to  be  carried. ''  Aure- 
lian  accepted  these  gifts;  and  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  he 
condoned  Yarahran^s  conduct,  and  granted  him  terms  of  peace. 
Hence,  in  the  triumph  which  Aurelian  celebrated  at  Home  in 
the  year  a.d.  274,  no  Persian  captives  appeared  in  the  proces- 
sion, but  Persian  envoys'"  were  exhibited  instead,  who  bore 
with  them  the  presents  wherewith  their  master  had  appeased 
the  anger  of  the  emperor. 

A  full  year,  however,  had  not  elapsed  from  the  time  of  tho 
triumph  when  the  master  of  the  Roman  world  thought  fit  to 
change  his  policy,  and,  suddenly  declaring  war  against  the 
Persians,"  commenced  his  march  towards  the  East.  We  are 
not  told  that  he  discovered,  or  even  sought  to  discover,  any 
fresh  ground  of  comfilaint.  His  talents  were  best  suited  for 
employment  in  the  field,  and  he  regarded  it  as  expedient  to 
"exercise  the  restless  temper  of  the  legions  in  some  foreign 
wai\"  "  Thus  it  was  desirable  to  find  or  make  an  enemy ;  and 
the  Persians  presented  themselves  as  the  foe  which  could  be 
attacked  most  conveniently.  There  was  no  doubt  a  general 
desire  to  efface  the  memory  of  Valerian's  disaster  by  some 
considerable  success ;  and  war  with  Persia  was  therefore  likely 
to  be  popular  at  once  with  the  Senate,  with  the  army,  and  witii 
the  mixed  multitude  which  was  dignified  with  the  title  of 
*  *  the  Roman  people. " 

Aurelian,  therefore,  set  out  for  Persia  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous, but  still  a  manageable,  force."  He  proceeded  through 
Dlyricum  and  Macedonia  towards  Byzantium,  and  had  almost 
reached  the  straits,  when  a  conspiracy,  fomented  by  one  of  his 
secretaries,  cut  short  his  career,  and  saved  the  Persian  empire 
from  invasion.  Aurelian  was  hiurdered  in  the  spring  of  a.d. 
275,  at  Coonophrurium,  a  small  station  between  Heraclea  (Pe- 
rinthus)  and  Byzantium."  The  adversary  with  whom  he  had 
hoped  to  contend,  Varahran,  cannot  have  survived  him  long, 
since  he  died  (of  disease  as  it  would  seem)  in  the  course  of  the 
year,  leaving  his  crown  to  a  young  son  who  bore  the  same 
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name  with  himself,  and  is  known  in  history  as  Varahran  the 
Second." 

Varahran  n.  is  said  to  have  ruled  at  first  tyrannically,'*  and 
to  have  greatly  disgusted  all  his  principal  nobles,  who  went  so 
far  as  to  form  a  conspiracy  against  him,  aud  intended  to  put 
him  to  death.  The  chief  of  the  Magians,  however,  interposed, 
and,  having  effectually  alarmed  the  king,  brought  him  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  wrong  and  to  promise  an  entire  change  of 
conduct."  The  nobles  upon  this  returned  to  their  allegiance; 
and  Varahran,  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign,  is  said  to 
have  been  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  moderation,  and  to 
have  rendered  himself  popular  with  every  class  of  his  subjects. 

It  appears  that  this  prince  was  not  without  military  ambi- 
tion. He  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Segestani"  (or  Sacastani), 
the  inhabitants  of  Segeston  or  Seistan,  a  people  of  Scythic  ori- 
gin," and  after  a  time  reduced  them  to  subjection"  [PL  XVII]. 
He  then  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  some  of  the  natives 
of  Afghanistan,  who  were  at  this  time  regarded  as  **  Indians," 
A  long  and  desultory  contest  followed  without  definite  result, 
which  was  not  concluded  by  the  year  a.d.  283,  when  he  found 
himself  suddenly  engaged  in  hostilities  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  empire." 

Rome,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  century,  had  experienced 
one  of  those  reactions  which  mark  her  later  history,  and  which 
alone  enabled  her  to  complete  her  predestined  term  of  twelve 
centuries.  Between  the  years  a.d.  274  and  282,  under  Aurohan, 
Tacitus,  Probus,  and  Cams,  she  showed  herself  once  more  very 
decidedly  the  first  military  power  iil  the  world,  drove  back  the 
barbarians  on  all  sides,  and  even  ventured  to  indulge  in  an  ag- 
gressive x)olicy.  Aurelian,  as  we  have  seen,  was  on  the  point 
of  invading  Persia  when  a  domestic  conspiracy  brought  his 
reign  and  life  to  an  end.  Tacitus,  his  successor,  scarcely  ob- 
tained such  a  firm  hold  upon  the  throne  as  to  feel  that  he  could 
with  any  prudence  provoke  a  war.  But  Probus,  the  next  em- 
peror, revived  the  project  of  a  Persian  expedition,"  and  would 
probably  have  led  the  Eoman  armies  into  Mesopotamia,  bad 
not  his  career  been  cut  short  by  the  revolt  of  the  legions  in 
Illyria  (A.D.  282).  Cams,  who  had  been  his  praetorian  prefect, 
and  who  became  emperor  at  his  death,  adhered  steadily  to  his 
policy.  It  was  the  first  act  of  his  reign  to  march  the  forces  of 
the  empire  t-o  the  extreme  east,  and  to  commenro  in  earnest 
the  war  which  had  so  long  been  threatened.  Led  by  the  Em- 
peror in  person,  the  legions  once  more  crossed  the  Euphrates. 
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was  rapidly  ovemm,  siiice  Hbb  Fttsians  (we  an 
told)  were  at  variance  among  themselves,  and  a  dvil  war  was 
xagmg.**    Thebulkof  their  forces,  moreover,  wdre  engaged  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  empire  in  a  struggle  with  the  Indians,  ** 
probably  those  of  Afghanistan,,    Under  these  drcumstances, 
no  effectual  reeistaDce  was  possible;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Roman  writers,  not  only  was  the  Roman  province  of  Mesopo- 
tamia recovered,  but  the  entire  tract  between  the  rivers  as  far 
south  as  the  latitude  of  Bagdad*  was  ravaged,  and  even  the 
two  great  citiee  of  Seleuda  and  Ctesiphon  were  taken  without 
the  subtest  dif^culty."*    Persia  Proper  seemed  to  lie  open  to 
the  invader,  and  CSarus  was  preparing  to  i)enetrate  still  furldier 
to  the  east,  when  again  an  opportune  death  checked  the  pro- 
gress <^  the  Roman  arms,  and  peiiiaps  saved  the  Persian  mon- 
archy from  destruction.    Cams  had  announced  his  intention 
of  continuing  his  march;  some  discontent  had  shown  itself;  and. 
an  oracle  had  been  quoted  which  declared  that  a  Roman  em- 
peror would  never  proceed  victoriously  beyond  Ctesiphoiu 
Cams  was  not  convinced,  but  he  fell  sick,  and  his  projects  wer9 
delayed;  he  was  still  in  his  camp  near  Ctesiphon,  when  a  ter- 
rible thunderstorm  broke  over  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
Roman  army.     A  weird  darkness  was  spread  around,  amid 
which  flash  followed  flash  at  brief  intervals,  and  peal  upon  i>eal 
terrified  the  superstitious  soldiery.    Suddenly,  after  the  mos^ 
violent  clap  of  all,  the  cry  arose  that  the  Emperor  was  dead.** 
Some  said  that  his  tent  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  tha;t 
his  death  was  owing  to  this  cause;  others  believed  that  he  had 
simply  happened  to  succumb  to  his  malady  at  the  exact  mo- 
ment of  the  last  thunder-clap;  a  third  theory  was  that  his  at- 
tendants had  taken  advantage  of  the  general  confusion  to  assas- 
sinate him,  and  that  he  merely  added  another  to  the  long  list 
of  Roman  emperors  murdered  by  those  who  hoped  to  profit  l>y 
their  removal.    It  is  not  likely  that  the  problem  of  what  really 
caused  the  death  of  Cams  will  ever  be  solved.  ^'^    That  he  died 
very  late  in  a.d.  283,  or  within  the  first  fortnight  of  a.d.  284, 
is  certain;*^  and  it  is  no  less  certain  that  his  death  was  most 
fortunate  for  Persia,  since  it  brought  the  war  to  an  end  when 
it  had  reached  a  point  at  which  any  further  reverses  wouW 
have  been  disastrous,  and  gave  the  Persians  a  breathing«pece 
during  which  they  might,  at  least  partially,  recover  from  their 
prostration. 

Upon  the  death  of  Cams,  the  Romans  at  once  determined  on 
retreat.    It  was  generally  believed  that  the  imperial  tent  iMid 
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«n  struck  by  lightning;  and  it  was  concluded  that  the  de- 
gion  of  the  gods  against  the  further  advance  of  the  invading 
•my  had  been  thereby  unmistakably  declared.*^  The  army 
•nsidered  that  it  had  done  enough,  cmd  was  anxious  to  return 
>me;  the  feeble  successor  of  Ciums,  his  son  Numerian,  if  he 
)ssessed  the  will,  was  at  any  rate  without  the  power  to  resist 
.e  wishes  of  the  troops ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  legions 
litted  the  East  without  further  fighting,*'  and  without  secur- 
g,  by  the  conclusion  of  formal  terms  of  peace,  any  permanent 
[vantage  from  their  victories. 

A  pause  of  two  years  now  occurred,  during  which  Varahran 
id  the  opportunity  of  strengthening  his  position  while  Home 
3iB  occupied  by  civil  wars  and  distracted  between  the  claims 

pretenders.**  No  great  use  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
Eide  of  this  interval.  When,  in  a.d.  )^6,  the  celebrated  Dio- 
3tian  determined  to  resume  the  war  with  Persia,  and,  em- 
acingthe  cause  of  Tiridates,  son  of  Chosroes,  directed  his 
forts  to  the  establishment  of  that  prince,  as  a  Roman  feudatory, 

his  father's  throne,  Varahi'an  foimd  himself  once  more  over- 
artched,  and  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance.  Armenia 
xi  now  been  a  province  of  Persia  for  the  space  of  twenty-six 
r  perhaps  forty-six)  years  ;**  but  it  had  in  no  degree  been  con- 
iatcd  or  united  with  the  rest  of  the  empire.  The  people  had 
en  distrusted  and  oppressed ;  the  nobles  had  been  deprived 
employment ;  a  heavy  tribute  had  been  laid  on  the  land ;  and 
religious  revolution  had  been  violently  effected.**  It  is  not  / 
rprising  that  when  Tiridates,  supported  by  a  Roman  corps  ^ 
17'm^e,*^  appeared  upon  the  frontiers,  the  whole  population 
:!cive<l  him  with  transports  of  loyalty  and  joy.  All  the 
bles  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  at  once  acknowledged  him 
r  their  king.***  The  people  everywhere  welcomed  him  with 
clamatioiis.  A  native  prince  of  the  Arsacid  dynasty  united 
e  suffrages  of  all ;  and  the  nation  threw  itself  with  enthusi- 
tic  zeal  into  a  struggle  which  was  viewed  as  a  war  of  inde- 
ndence.  It  was  forgotten  that  Tiridates  was  in  fact  only  a 
tppet  in  the  hand  of  the  Roman  emperor,  and  that,  whatever 
e  result  of  the  contest,  Armenia  would  remain  at  its  close,  as 
e  had  been  at  its  commencement,  a  dependant  upon  a  foreign 
iwer. 

The  succeas  of  Tiridates  at  the  firet  was  such  as  might  have 
en  expect<>d  from  the  forces  an'ayed  in  his  favor.  He  de- 
ated  two  Persian  armies  in  the  open  field,  drove  out  the  gar- 
sons  which  held  the  more  important  of  the  fortified  towns, 
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and  became  undisputed  master  of  Armenia.**  He  even  crossed 
the  border  which  separated  Armenia  from  Persia,  and  gained 
signal  victories  on  admitted  Persian  ground.**  According  to 
the  native  writers,  his  personal  exploits  were  extraordinary;  he 
defeated  singly  a  corps  of  giants,  and  routed  on  foot  a  large 
detachment  mounted  on  elephants  I"  The  narrative  is  hefre, 
no  doubt,  tinged  with  exaggeration ;  but  the  general  result  is 
correctly  stated.  Tiridates,  within  a  year  of  his  invasion,  was 
complete  master  ol  the  entire  Armenian  highland,  and  was  in 
a  position  to  carry  his  arms  beyond  his  own  frontiers. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  position  of  things,  when 
Varahran  11.  suddenly  died,  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  years,  •■ 
A.D.  292.  He  is  generally  said  to  have  left  behind  him  two 
sons,"  Varahran  and  Narsehi,  or  Narses,  of  whom  the  elder, 
Varahran,  was  proclaimed  king.  This  prince  was  of  an  amia- 
ble temper,  but  apparently  of  a  weakly  constitution.  He  was 
with  difficulty  persuaded  to  accept  the  throne,**  and  anticipated 
from  the  first  an  early  demise.**  No  events  are  assigned  to 
his  short  reign,  which  (according  to  the  best  authorities)  did 
not  exceed  the  length  of  four  months.  **  It  is  evident  that  he 
must  have  been  powerless  to  offer  any  effectual  opposition  to 
Tiridates,  whose  forces  continued  to  ravage,  year  after  year,  the 
north-western  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire.*^  Had  Tin- 
dates  been  a  prince  of  real  military  talent,  it  could  scarcely 
have  been  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  stiU  greater  advantages. 
But  he  was  content  with  annual  raids,  which  left  the  substantial 
I)owor  of  Persia  untouched.  He  allowed  the  occasion  of  the 
throne's  being  occupied  by  a  weak  and  invalid  prince  to  slip 
by.  The  consequences  of  this  negligence  will  appear  in  the 
next  chapter.  Persia,  permitted  to  escape  serious  attack  in 
her  time  of  weakness,  was  able  shortly  to  take  the  offensive  and 
to  make  the  Armenian  prince  regret  his  indolence  or  want  of 
ambition.  The  son  of  Chosroes  became  a  second  time  a  fugi- 
tive ;  and  once  more  the  Bomans  were  called  in  to  settle  tie 
affairs  of  the  East.  We  have  now  to  trace  the  circumstances 
of  this  struggle,  and  to  show  how  Rome  under  able  leaders 
succeeded  in  revenging  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  Valerian, 
and  in  inflicting,  in  her  turn,  a  grievous  humiliation  upon  her 
adversary. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CivU  War  of  Narses  and  his  Brother  Hormisdaa,  Narsea 
victorious.  He  attacks  and  expels  Tiindates,  War  de- 
clared agaitist  him  by  Diocletian,  First  Campaign  of 
Galerius,  a.d.  297.  Second  Campaign^  a.d.  298.  Defeat 
suffered  by  Narses,  Negotiations.  Conditions  of  Peace, 
Abdication  and  Death  of  Narses, 

It  appears  that  on  the  dfeath  of  Varahran  HI.,  probahly 
without  issue,  there  was  a  contention  for  the  crown  between 
two  brothers,*  Narses  and  Hormisdas.^    We  are  not  informed 
which  of  them  was  the  elder,  nor  on  what  groimds  they  re- 
spectively rested  their  claims ;  but  it  seems  that  Narses  was 
from  the  first  preferred  by  the  Persians,  and  tliat  his  rival  re- 
lied mainly  for  success  on  the  arms  of  foreign  barbarians. 
Worsted  in  encountei'S  wherein  none  but  Persians  fought  on 
either  side,  Hormisdas  summoned  to  his  aid  the  hordes  of  the 
north* — Gelli  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  Scyths  from  the 
Oxus  or  the  regions  beyond,  and  Russians,  now  first  men- 
tioned by  a  classical  writer.    But  the  perilous  attempt  to  settle 
a  domestic  struggle  by  the  swords  of  foreigners  was  not  des- 
tined on  this  occasion  to  prosper.    Hormisdas  failed  in  his 
endeavor  to  obtain  the  throne ;  and,  as  we  hear  no  more  of 
bim,  we  may  regard  it  as  probable  that  he  was  defeated  and 
Bkdn.    At  any  rate  Narses  was,  within  a  year  or  two  of  his 
accession,  so  firmly  settled  in  his  kingdom  that  he  was  able  to 
turn  his  thoughts  to  the  external  affairs  of  the  empire,  and  to 
engage  in  a  great  war.    All  danger  from  internal  disorder 
must  have  been  pretty  certainly  removed  before  Narses  could 
venture  to  affront,  as  he  did,  the  strongest  of  existing  military 
powers.    LPLXVm.] 

Narses  ascended  the  throne  in  a.d.  292  or  298.    It  was  at 
least  as  early  as  a.d.  296  that  he  challenged  Rome  to  an  en-  <^ 
hunter  by  attacking  in  force  the  vassal  monarch  whom  her  \  "^ 
^iTus  had  established  in  Armenia.*    Tiridatc^s  had,  it  is  evi-  h.^ 
^nt,  done  much  to  provoke  the  attack  by  his  constant  raids  (j^  * 
into  Persian  territory,*  which  were  sometimes  carried  even  to 
^  south  of  Ctesiphon.*    He  was  probably  surprised  by  the 
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sudden  march  and  vigorous  assault  of  an  enemy  whom  he  had 
learned  to  despise;  and,  feeling  himself  imable  to  organize  an 
effectual  resistance,  he  had  recourse  to  flight,  gave  up  Armenia 
to  the  Persians,'  and  for  a  second  time  placed  himself  imder 
the  protection  of  the  Roman  emperor.  The  monarch  who  held 
this  proud  position  was  still  Diocletian,  the  greatest  emperor 
that  had  occupied  the  Roman  throne  since  Trajan,  and  the 
prince  to  whom  Tiridates  was  indebted  for  his  restoration  to 
his  kingdom.  It  was  impossible  that  Diocletian  should  submit 
to  the  affront  put  upon  him  without  an  earnest  effort  to 
avenge  it.  His  own  power  rested,  in  a  great  measure,  on  his 
military  prestige;  and  the  unpimished  insolence  of  a  foreign 
king  would  have  seriously  endangered  an  authority  not  very 
firmly  estabhshed.  The  position  of  Diocletian  compelled  him 
to  declare  war  against  Narses"  in  the  year  a.d.  2d6,  and  toad- 
dress  himself  to  a  struggle  of  which  he  is  not  likely  to  have 
misconceived  the  importance.  It  might  have  been  expected 
that  he  would  have  imdertaken  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  per- 
son ;  but  the  internal  condition  of  the  empire  was  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  the  chief  of  the  State  seems  to  have  felt  that 
he  could  not  conveniently  quit  his  dominions  to  engage  in  war 
beyond  his  borders.  He  therefore  committed  the  task  of  re- 
instating Tiridates  and  punishing  Narses  to  his  favorite  and 
son-in-law,  Galerius,'  while  he  liimself  took  up  a  position  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  empire,'"  which  at  once  enabled  him  to 
overawe  his  domestic  adversaiies  and  to  support  and  coun- 
tenance his  lieutenant. 

The  first  attempts  of  Galerius  were  unfortunate.  Siunmoned 
suddenly  from  the  Danube  to  the  Euphrates,  and  placed  at  the 
head  of  an  army  composed  chiefly  of  the  levies  of  Asia,  ill-dis- 
ciplined, and  unacquainted  with  their  commander,  he  had  to 
meet  an  adversary  of  whom  he  knew  Uttle  or  nothing,  in  a 
region  the  character  of  which  was  adverse  to  his  own  troops 
and  favorable  to  those  of  the  enemy.  Narses  had  invaded  the 
Roman  province  of  Mesopotamia,  had  penetrated  to  the  Kha- 
bour,  and  was  threatening  to  cross  the  Euphrates  into  Syrirk** 
Galerius  had  no  choice  but  to  encounter  him  on  the  gjomid 
which  he  had  chosen.  Now,  though  Western  Mesopotamia  is 
iQ-<iePcribed  as  *'  a  smooth  and  barren  siuface  of  sandy  desert, 
without  a  hill(X^k,  without  a  tree,  and  without  a  spring  of 
fi'esh  water,'"- it  is  undoubtedly  an  open  countrj%  possesping 
numerous  plains,  where,  in  a  battle,  the  advantage  of  numbers 
is  likely  to  be  felt,  and  where  there  is  abundant  room  for  the 
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evoluttons  of  cavalry.  The  Persians,  like  their  predecessors 
the  Parthians,  were  especially  strong  in  horse;  and  the  host 
which  Narses  had  brought  into  the  field  greatly  outnumbered 
the  troops  which  Diocletian  had  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Gkderius.  Yet  Galerius  took  the  offensive.  Fighting  under 
the  eye  of  a  somewhat  stem  master,  he  was  scarcely  free  to 
choose  his  plan  of  campaign.  Diocletian  expected  him  to  drive 
the  Persians  from  Mesopotamia,"  and  he  was  therefore  bound 
to  moke  the  attempt.  He  accordingly  sought  out  his  adversary 
in  this  region,  and  engaged  him  in  three  great  battles.  **  The 
first  and  second  appear  to  have  been  indecisive;  but  in  the 
third  the  Eoman  general  suffered  a  complete  defeat."  The 
catastrophe  of  Crassus  was  repeated  almost  upon  the  same  bat- 
tle-field, and  probably  almost  by  the  same  means.*'  But, 
personally,  Galerius  was  more  fortunate  than  his  predecessor. 
He  escaped  from  the  carnage,  and,  recrossing  the  Euphrates, 
rejoined  his  father-in-law  in  Syria.  A  conjecture,  not  al- 
together destitute  of  probabiUty,"  makes  Tiridates  share  both 
the  calamity  and  the  good  fortune  of  the  Roman  Csesar.  Like 
Galerius,  he  escaped  from  the  battle-field,  and  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  But  his  horse,  which  had  received  a 
wound,  could  not  be  trusted  to  pass  the  river.  In  this  emer- 
gency the  Armenian  prince  dismounted,  and,  armed  as  he  was, 
plunged  into  the  stream.  The  river  was  both  wide  and  deep; 
the  current  was  rapid;  but  the  hardy  adventurer,  inured  to 
danger  and  accustomed  to  every  athletic  exercise,  swam  across 
and  reached  the  opposite  bank  in  safety. " 

Thus,  while  the  rank  and  file  perished  ignominiously,  the 
two  personages  of  most  imix)rtance  on  the  Roman  side  were 
saved.  Gralerius  hastened  towards  Antioch,  to  rejoin  his  col- 
league and  sovereign.  The  latter  came  out  to  meet  him,  but, 
iiistead  of  congratulating  him  on  his  escape,  assumed  the  air 
of  an  offended  master,  and,  declininj;]^  to  speak  t<:>  bim  or  to  stop 
^is  chariot,  forced  the  Ccesar  to  follow  bim  on  foot  for  nearly 
^  mile  before  he  would  condescend  to  receive  his  explanations 
^apologies  for  defeat.**  The  disgrace  was  keenly  felt,  and 
^as  ultimately  revenged  upon  the  prince  who  bad  contrived 
^t.  But,  at  the  time,  its  main  effect  doubtless  was  to  awake  in 
the  yoimg  CsBsar  the  strongest  desire  of  retrieving  his  honor, 
^d  wiping  out  the  memory  of  his  great  reverse  by  a  yet  more 
signal  victory.  Galerius  did  not  cease  through  the  winter  of 
A.n.  297  to  importune  his  father-in-law  for  an  opportimity  of 
iBdeeming  the  past  and  recovering  his  lost  laurels. 
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The  emperor,  having  sufficiently  indulged  his  resentment, 
acceded  to  the  wishes  of  his  favorite.    Galerius  was  continued 
in  his  command.    A  new  army  was  collected  during  the  win- 
ter, to  replace  that  which  had  been  lost:  and  the  greatest  care 
was  taken  that  its  material  should  be  of  good  quahty,  and  that 
it  should  be  employed  where  it  had  the  best  chance  of  success. 
The  veterans  of  Illyria  and  Moesia  constituted  the  flower  of  the 
force  now  enrolled ;"  and  it  was  further  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  a  body  of  Grothic  auxiliaries."    It  was  determined, 
moreover,  that  the  attack  should  this  time  be  made  on  the  side 
of  Armenia,  where  it  was  felt  that  the  Eomans  would  have  the 
double  advantage  of  a  friendly  coimtry,  and  of  one  far  more 
favorable  for  the  movements  of  infantry  than  for  those  of  an 
army  whose  strength  lay  in  its  hoi*se."    The  niunber  of  the 
troops  employed  was  still  small.    Galerius  entered  Armenia 
at  the  head  of  only  25.000  men;"  but  they  were  a  picked  force, 
and  they  might  be  auf^nented,  almost  to  any  extent,  by  the 
national  militia  of  the  Armenians.    He  was  now,  moreover,  as 
cautious  as  he  had  previously  been  rash ;  he  advanced  slowly, 
feeling  his  way;  he  even  personally  made  reconnaissances, 
accompanied  by  only  one  or  two  horsemen,  and,  tmder  the 
shelter  of  a  flag  of  truce,  exj^lored  the  position  of  his  adve^ 
sary."    Narses  found  himself  overmatched  alike  in  art  and  in 
force.     He  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  in  his  camp  by  his 
active  enemy, "and  suffered  a  defeat  by  which  he  more  than  lost 
all  the  fruits  of  his  former  \'ictory.    Most  of  his  army  waa 
destroyed;  bo  himself  received  a  wound,'"'  and  with  difficulty 
escaped  by  a  hasty  flight.    Galerius  pursued,  and,  though  he 
did  not  succecHl  in  takiug  the  monarch  himself,  made  prize  of 
his  wives,  his  sisters,  and  a  number  of  his  children, '^  besides 
capturing  his  military  chest.     He  also  took  many  of  the  most     j 
illustrious  PersLans  prisoners.^"    How  far  he  followed  his  flying 
adversary  is  imcertain;"  but  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he 
proceeded  much  southward  of  the  Armenian  frontier.    He  had 
to  reinstate  Tiridates  in  his  dominions,  to  recover  Eastern 
Mesopotamia,  and  to  lay  his  laurels  at  the  feet  of  his  coUeogne 
and  master.    It  seems  probable  that  having  driven  Narses  from 
Armenia,  and  left  Tiridates  there  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment, lie  hastened  to  rejoin  Diocletian  before  attempting  any 
further  conquests. 

The  Persian  monarch,  on  his  side,  having  recovered  from  his 
wound,'"  which  could  liave  been  but  slight,  set  himself  to  coir 
lect  another  army,  but  at  the  same  time  sent  an  ambafisador  to 
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to  the  camp  of  Galerius,  requeeting  to  knoi;^  the  terms  on 
which  Borne  would  consent  to  make  peace.  A  writer  of  good 
authority*'  has  left  us  on  account  of  the  interview  which  fol- 
lowed hetween  the  envoy  of  the  Persian  monarch  and  the 
victorious  Boman.  Apharban  (so  was  the  envoy  named) 
opened  the  negotiations  with  the  following  sx)eech" : 

'*The  whole  human  race  knows,"  he  said,  '*  that  the  Homan 
and  Pensian  kingdoms  resemble  two  great  luminaries,  and  that, 
like   a  man's   two  eyes,  they  ought  mutally  to  adorn  and 
illustrate  each  other,  and  not  in  the  extremity  of  their  wrath 
to  seek  rather  each  others  destruction.    So  tp  act  is  not  to  act 
manfully,  but  is  indicative  rather  of  levity  and  weakness;  for 
it  is  to  suppose  that  oiur  inferiors  ^an  never  be  of  any  service  to 
us,  and  that  therefore  we  had  better  get  rid  of  them.    Narses, 
moreover,  ought  not  to  be  accounted  a  weaker  prince  than 
other  Persian  kings;  thou  hast  indeed  conquered  him,  but  then 
thou  surpassest  all  other  monarchs ;  and  thus  Narses  has  of 
course  been  worsted  by  thee,  though  he  is  no  whit  inferior  in 
merit  to  the  best  of  his  ancestors.    The  orders  which  my  master 
has  given  me  are  to  entrust  all  the  rights  of  Persia  to  the 
clemency  of  Rome;  and  I  therefore  do  not  even  bring  with  me 
any  conditions  of  peace,  since  it  is  for  the  emperor  to  deter- 
mine everything.    I  have  only  to  pray,  on  my  master's  behalf, 
for  the  restoration  of  his  wives  and  male  children;  if  he  re- 
ceives them  at  your  hands,  he  will  be  forever  beholden  to  you, 
and  will  be  better  pleased  than  if  he  recoverd  them  by  force  of 
arms.    Even  now  my  master  cannot  sufficiently  thank  you  for 
the  kind  treatment  which  he  hears  you  have  vouchsafed  them, 
in  that  you  have  offered  them  no  insult,  but  have  behaved  to- 
wards them  as  though  on  the  point  of  giving  them  back  to 
their  kith  and  kin.    He  sees  herein  that  you  bear  in  mind  the 
changes  of  fortime  and  the  instability  of  all  human  affairs." 

A.t  this  point  Galerius,  who  had  listened  with  impatience  to 
the  long  harangue,  burst  in  with  a  movement  of  anger  that 
8hook  his  whole  frame — **  What?  Do  the  Persians  dare  to  ro- 
JJaind  us  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  as  though  we  could  for- 
get bow  they  behave  when  victory  inclines  to  them?  Is  it 
^t  their  wont  to  push  their  advftitage  to  the  uttermost  and 
PPess  as  heavily  as  may  be  on  the  unfortunate?  How  charm- 
ingly they  showed  the  moderation  that  becomes  a  victor  in 
Valerian's  time !  They  vanquished  him  by  fraud ;  they  kept 
lum  a  prisoner  to  advanced  old  age ;  they  let  him  die  in  dis- 
hoDor;  and  then  when  he  was  dead  they  stripx)ed  off  his  skin. 
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and  with  diabolical  ingenuity  made  of  a  perishable  human 
body  an  imperishable  monument  of  our  shame."  Verily,  if  we 
follow  this  envoy^s  advice,  and  look  to  the  changes  of  human 
affairS)  we  shall  not  be  moved  to  clemency,  but  to  anger,  when 
we  consider  the  past  conduct  of  the  Persians.  If  pity  be  shown 
them,  if  their  requests  be  granted,  it  will  not  be  for  what  they 
have  urged,  but  because  it  is  a  principle  of  action  with  us— a 
a  principle  handed  down  to  us  from  our  ancestors — ^  to  spare 
the  hiunble  and  chastise  the  proud.'"  Apharban,  therefore, 
was  dismissed  with  no  definite  answer  to  his  question,  what 
temfs  of  peace  Bqme  would  require;  but  he  was  told  to  assure 
his  master  that  Rome's  clemency  equalled  her  valor,  and  that 
it  would  not  be  long  before  he  would  receive  a  Roman  envoy 
authorized  to  signify  the  Imperial  pleasure,  and  to  conclude  a 
treaty  with  him. 

Having  held  this  interview  with  Apharban,  Galerius  hastened 
to  meet  and  consult  his  colleague.**    Diocletian  had  remained 
in  Syria,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  observation, "  while  Galerius 
penetrated  into  Armenia  and  engaged  the  forces  of  Persia, 
When  he  heard  of  his  son-in-law's  great  victory  he  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  and    advancing  through  Western  Mesopotamia, 
from  which  the  Persians  probably  retired,  took  up  his  residence 
atNisibis,"  now  the  chief  town  of  these  parts.    It  is  perhaps 
true  that  his  object  was  **to  moderate,  by  his  presence  and 
counsels,  the  pride  of  Galerius.""    That  prince  was  bold  to 
rashness,  and  nourished  an  excessive  ambition.    He  is  said  io 
have  at  this  time  entertained  a  design  of  grasping  at  the  con- 
quest of  the  East,  and  to  have  even  proposed  to  himself  to  rp- 
duce  the  Persian  Empire  into  the  form  of  a  Roman  province." 
But  the  views  of  Diocletian  were  humbler  and  more  prudent 
He  held  to  the  opinion  of  Augustus  and  Hadrian,  that  Rome 
did  not  need  any  enlargement  of  her  territory,  and  that  the 
absorption  of  the  East  was  especiallj'  undesirable.    When  he 
and  his  son-in-law  met  and  interchanged  ideas  at  Xisibis,  the 
views  of  the  eldor  ruler  naturally  prevailed;  and  it  was  resolved 
to  offer  to  the  Persians  tolerable  terms  of  ppace.    A  civilian  of 
importance,*"  Si^orius  Probus,   was  selected  for  the  delicate 
office  of  envoy,  and  was  seiJt,  with  a  train  of  attendants,  into 
Media,  where  Narses  had  fixed  his  headquarters.    We  are  told 
that  the  Persian  monarch  received  him  'vvith  all  honor,  but, 
under  pretence  of  allowing  him  to  rest  and  refresh  himself  after 
his  lonp:  journey,  deferred  his  audience  from  day  to  day;  while 
he  employed  the  time  thus  gained  in  collecting  from  various 
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quarters  such  a  niunber  of  detachments  and  garrisons  as  might 
constitute  a  respectable  army.  He  had  no  intention  of  renew- 
ing the  war,  but  he  knew  the  weight  which  military  prepara- 
tion ever  lends  to  the  representations  of  diplomacy.  Accord- 
ingly it  was  not  until  ho  liad  brought  under  the  notice  of  Sico- 
rius  a  force  of  no  inconsiderable  size  that  he  at  last  admitted 
him  to  an  interview.  The  Roman  ambassador  was  introduced 
into  an  inner  chamber  of  the  royal  palace  in  Media,"  where  he 
found  only  the  king  and  three  others— Apharban,  the  envoy 
sent  to  Galerius,  Archai)etes,  the  captain  of  the  guard,  and 
Barsaborsus,  the  governor  of  a  province  on  the  Armenian  fron- 
tier.^* He  was  asked  to  unfold  the  particulars  of  his  messsage, 
and  say  what  were  the  terms  on  which  Rome  would  make 
peace.  Sicorius  complied.  The  emperors,  he  said,  required 
five  things:  —  (i.)  The  cession  to  Rome  of  five  provinces  beyond 
the  river  Tigris,  which  are  given  by  one  writer*'  as  Intilene, 
Sophene,  Arzanene,  Carduene,  and  Zabdicene;  by  another**  as 
Arzanene,  Moxoene,  Zabdicene,  Rehimene,  and  Corduene ;  (ii.) 
the  recognition  of  the  Tigris,  as  the  general  boundary  between 
the  two  empires;  (iii.)  the  extension  of  Armenia  to  the  fortress 
of  Zintha,  in  Media;  (iv.)  the  relinquishment  by  Persia  to  Rome 
of  her  protectorate  over  Iberia,  including  the  right  of  giving 
investiture  to  the  Iberian  kings;  and  (v.)  the  recognition  of 
Nisibis  as  the  place  at  which  alone  commercial  dealings  could 
take  place  between  the  two  nations.  % 

It  would  seem  that  the  Persians  were  surprised  at  the  moder- 
ation of  these  demands.  Their  exact  value  and  force  will  re- 
quire some  discussion ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is  clear  that,  under 
the  circumstances,  they  were  not  felt  to  be  excessive.  Narses 
did  not  dispute  any  of  them  except  the  last :  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  rather  because  he  did  not  wish  it  to  be  said  that  he 
had  yielded  everything,  than  because  the  condition  was  really 
very  onerous,  that  he  made  objection  in  this  instance.**  Sico- 
rius was  fortunately  at  Uberty  to  yield  the  point.  He  at  once 
"withdrew  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty,  and,  the  other  four  be- 
ing accepted,  a  formal  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two 
nations. 

To  understand  the  real  character  of  the  peace  now  made,  and 
to  appreciate  properly  the  relations  thereby  established  between 
Borne  and  Persia,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  at  some 
length  the  several  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and  to  see  exactly 
what  was  imported  by  each  of  them.  There  is  scarcely  one 
out  of  the  whole  number  that  carries  its  meaning  plainly  upon 
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its  face ;  and  on  tho  more  important  very  various  interpretatioDS 
have  been  put,  so  that  a  discussion  and  settlement  of  some 
rather  intricate  points  is  here  necessary. 

(i.)  There  is  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  five 
provinces  ceded  to  Rome  by  the  first  article  of  the  treaty,  as  to 
their  position  and  extent,  and  consequently  as  to  their  impor- 
tance. By  some  they  are  put  on  the  right,*'  by  others  on  the 
left,  bank  of  the  Tigiis ;  while  of  those  who  assign  them  this 
latt'Cr  position  some  place  them  in  a  cluster  about  the  sources 
of  the  river,"  while  others  extend  them  very  much  further  to 
the  south wtuxi.*^  Of  the  five  provinces  three  only  can  be  cer- 
tainly named,  since  the  authorities  differ  as  to  the  two  others," 
These  three  are  Arzanene,  Cordyene,  and  Zabdicene,  whidi 
occur  in  that  order  in  Patricius.  If  we  can  determine  the  posi- 
tion of  these  three,  that  of  the  others  will  follow,  at  least  within 
certain  limits. 

Now  Arzanene  was  certainly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
It  adjoined  Armenia,"  and  is  reasonably  identified  with  the 
modem  district  of  Kherzan,  which  lies  between  Lake  Van  and 
the  Tigris,  to  the  west  of  the  Bitlis  river."  All  the  notices  of 
Arzanene"  suit  this  locaUty ;  and  the  name  "  Elherzan"  may  be 
reprarded  as  reju'esenting  the  ancient  appellation. " 

Zabdicene  was  a  Httlo  south  and  a  little  east  of  this  position. 
It  was  tho  tract  about  a  town  known  as  Bczabda  (perhaps  a 
corruption  of  B(?it-Zabda),  which  had  boon  anciently  called 
Phoenica. "  This  town  is  almost  certainly  represented  by  the 
modem  Fynyk,  '*  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  a  little  above 
Jezdreh.  Tlie  pro\ince  whereof  it  was  the  capital  may  perhaps 
have  adjoined  Arzanene,  reaching  as  fax  north  as  the  Bitllfl 
river. 

If  these  two  tracts  are  riprhtly  placed,  Cordyene  must  also  be 
sought  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris.  The  word  is  no  doubt 
the  ancient  representative  of  the  modem  Kurdistan,  and 
means  a  country  in  which  Kurds  dwelt.  Now  Kurds  seem  to 
have  been  at  one  time  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  Mens  Masius, 
the  modern  Jebel  Karajah  Dagh  and  Jebel  Tur,  which  waB 
thence  called  Cordyene,  Gordyene,  or  the  Gordiaean  mountain 
chain."  But  there  was  another  and  a  more  important  Co^ 
dyeno  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  tract  to  this  day 
known  as  Kurdistan,  the  high  mountain  region  south  and 
south-oast  of  Lake  Van  between  Persia  and  Mesoj^otamia,  was 
in  the  possession  of  Kurds  from  before  the  time  of  Xenophon, 
and  was  known  as  the  country  of  the  Carduchi,  as  Cardyena, 
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and  as  Oordyene/*  This  tract,  which  was  contiguous  to  Ar- 
zanene  and  Zabdicene,  if  we  have  rightly  placed  those  regions, 
must  almost  certainly  have  been  the  Cordyene  of  the  treaty, 
which,  if  it  corresponded  at  all  nearly  in  extent  with  the  modem 
Kurdistan,  must  have  been  by  far  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant of  the  five  provinces. 

The  two  remaining  tracts,  whatever  their  names,"  must  un- 
doubtedly ha^e  lain  on  the  same  side  of  the  Tigris  with  these 
three.  As  they  are  otherwise  unknown  to  us  (for  Sopheiie, 
which  had  long  been  Boman,  cannot  have  been  one  of  them), 
it  is  impossible  that  they  should  have  been  of  much  importance. 
No  doubt  they  helped  to  round  oiff  the  Roman  dominion  in  this 
quarter;  but  the  great  value  of  the  entire  cession  lay  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  large  and  fruitful*''  province  of  Cordyene,  in- 
habited by  a  brave  and  hardy  population,  and  afterwaixis  the 
seat  of  fifteen  fortresses"  which  brought  the  Roman  dominion 
to  the  very  edge  of  Adiabene,  made  them  masters  of  the  passes 
into  Media,  and  laid  the  whole  of  Southern  Mesopotamia  open 
to  their  incursions.  It  is  probable  that  the  hold  of  Persia  on 
the  territory  had  never  been  strong;  and  in  relinquishing  it  she 
may  have  imagined  that  she  gave  up  no  very  great  advantage ; 
but  in  the  hands  of  Rome  Kurdistan  became  a  standing  menace 
to  the.  Persian  power,  and  we  shall  find  that  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity the  false  step  now  taken  was  retrieved,  Cordyene  with 
its  adjoining  districts  was  pertinaciously  demanded  of  the  Ro- 
mans,*^ was  grudgingly  suirendered,  and  was  then  firmly  re- 
attached to  the  Sassanian  dominions. 

(ii.)  The  Tigris  is  said  by  Patricius  and  Festus"  to  have  been 
made  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires.  Gibbon  here  boldly 
substitutes  the  Wcsteni  Khabour  and  maintains  that  **the  Ro- 
man frontier  travei'sed,  but  never  followed,  the  course  of  the 
Tigris.""'  He  appeai-s  not  to  be  able  to  understand  how  the 
Tigris  could  be  the  frontier,  when  five  provinces  across  the 
Tigiis  were  Roman.  But  the  intention  of  the  article  probably 
was,  fii'st,  to  mark  the  complete  cession  to  Rome  of  Eastern 
as  well  as  Western  Mesopotamia,  and,  secondly,  to  establish 
the  Tigris  as  the  line  separating  the  empires  below  the  i)oint 
down  to  which  the  Romans  held  both  banks.  Cordyene  may 
not  have  touch  the  Tigris  at  aU,  or  may  have  touched  it  only 
about  the  37th  parallel.  From  this  point  southwards,  as  far  as 
Mosul,  or  Ninunid,  or  possibly  Kileh  Sherghat,  the  Tigris  was 
probably  now  recognized  as  the  dividinc;  line  between  the  em- 
pires.   By  the  letter  of  the  treaty  the  whole  Euphrates  valley 
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might  indeed  have  heen  claimed  hy  Home;  but  practicaUy  she 
did  not  push  her  occupation  of  Mesopotamia  below  Oirceeium. 
The  real  frontier  f I'om  this  point  was  the  Mesopotamian  desert, 
which  extends  from  Kerkesiyeh  to  Nimrud,  a  distance  of  150 
miles.  Above  this  it  was  the  Tigris,  as  far  probably  as  Fesha- 
poor;  after  which  it  followed  the  line,  whatever  it  was,  which 
divided  Cordyene  from  Assyria  and  Media. 

(iii.)  The  extension  of  Armenia  to  the  fortress  of  2iintha,  in 
Media,  seems  to  have  imported  much  more  than  would  at  first 
sight  appear  from  the  woixls.  Gibbon  interprets  it  as  imply- 
ing the  cession  of  all  Media  Atropatene,*'  which  certainly  ap- 
X)ears  a  little  later  to  be  in  the  jKDssession  of  the  Armenian 
monarch,  Tindates/*  A  large  addition  to  the  Armenian  terri- 
tory out  of  the  Median  is  doubtless  intended ;  but  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  determine  definitely  the  extent  or  exact  charac- 
ter of  the  cession."* 

(iv.)  The  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  is  suflBciently  intelli- 
gible.   So  long  as  Armenia  had  been  a  fief  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, it  naturally  belonged  to  Persia  to  exercise  influence  over 
the  neighboring  Iberia,  which  corresponded  closely  to  the  modem 
Georgia,  intervening  between  Armenia   and   the    Caucasus. 
Now,  when  Armenia  had  become  a  dependency  of  Rome,  the 
protectorate  hitherto  exercised  by  the  Sassimian  princes  passed 
naturally  to  the  Ca3sars ;  and  with  the  protectorate  was  bound 
up  the  right  of  granting  investiture  to  the  kingdom,  whereby 
the  protecting:  power  was  secured  against  the  establishment  on 
the  throne  uf  an  unfriendly  person.     Il>eria  was  not  herself  a 
state  of  much  strength ;  but  her  power  of  opening  or  shutting 
the  passes  of  the  Caucasus  gave  her  considerable  importance, 
since  by  the  admission  of  the  Tatar  hoi*des,  which  were  always 
ready  to  pour  in  from  the  plains  of  the  North,  she  could  sud- 
denly change  the  whole  face  of  affairs  in  North -Western  Asia, 
and  inflict  a  teri'ible  revenge  on  any  enemy  that  had  provoked 
her.    It  is  true  that  she  might  also  bring  suffering  on  her 
friends,  or  even  on  herself,  for  the  hordes,  once  admitted,  were 
apt  to  make  little  distinction  between  friend  and  foe;  but 
prudential  considerations   did  not   always  prevail   over  the 
promptings  of  passion,  and  there  had  been  occasions  when,  in 
spite  of  them,  the  gates  had  been  thrown  open  and  the  ba^ 
barians  invited  to  enter. "    It  was  well  for  Rome  to  have  it  in 
her  power  to  check  this  peril.    Her  own  strength  and  the 
tranquillity  of  her  easti^m  provinces  were  confirmed  and  secured 
by  the  right  wliich  she  (practically)  obtained  of  nominating  the 
Iberian  monarchs. 
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(v.)  The  fiffch  article  of  the  treaty,  having  been  rejected  by 
Narses  and  then  withdrawn  by  Sicorius,  need  not  detain  us 
long.  By  limiting  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  two 
nations  to  a  single  city,  and  that  a  city  within  their  own 
dominions,  the  Bomans  would  have  obtained  enormous  com- 
mercial advantages.  While  their  own  merchants  remained 
quietly  at  home,  the  foreign  merchants  would  have  had  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  bringing  their  commodities  to  market  a 
distance  of  sixty  miles  from  the  Persian  frontier  and  of  above 
a  hundred  from  any  considerable  town ;  *'  they  would  of  course 
have  been  liable  to  market  dues,  which  would  have  fallen 
wholly  into  Roman  hands;  and  they  would  further  have  been 
chargeable  with  any  duty,  protective  or  even  prohibitive,  which 
Eome  chose  to  impose.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Narses  here 
made  a  stand,  and  insisted  on  commerce  being  left  to  flow  in 
the  broader  channels  which  it  had  formed  for  itself  in  the 
course  of  ages." 

Rome  thus  terminated  her  first  period  of  struggle  with  the 
newly  revived  monarchy  of  Persia  by  a  great  victory  and  a  groat 
diplomatic  success.  If  Narses  regarded  the  terms— and  by  his 
conduct  he  would  seem  to  have  done  so— as  moderate  under  the 
circumstances,*'  our  conclusion  must  be  that  the  disaster  which 
he  had  suffered  was  extreme,  and  that  he  knew  the  strength  of 
Persia  to  be,  for  the  time,  exhausted.  Forced  to  relinquish  his 
suzerainty  over  Armenia  and  Iberia,  he  saw  thoso  countiics 
not  merely  wrested  from  himself,  but  placed  under  the  pro- 
tectorate, and  so  made  to  minister  to  the  strength,  of  his  rival. 
Nor  was  this  all.  Rome  had  gradually  been  advancing  across 
Mesopotamia  and  working  her  way  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
Tigris.  Narses  had  to  acknowledge,  in  so  many  words,  that  the 
Tigris,  and  not  the  Euphrates,  was  to  be  regarded  as  her  true 
boundary,  and  that  nothing  consequently  was  to  be  considered 
as  Persian  beyond  the  more  eastern  of  the  two  rivers.  Even 
this  concession  was  not  the  last  or  the  woi'st.  Nai-ses  had 
finally  to  submit  to  see  his  empire  dismembered,  a  portion  of 
Media  attached  to  Armenia,  and  five  provinces,  never  hitherto 
in  dispute,  torn  from  Persia  and  added  to  the  dominion  of 
Rome.  He  had  to  allow  Rome  to  establish  herself  in  force  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  so  to  lay  open  to  her  assaults  a 
great  portion  of  his  northern  besides  all  his  western  frontier. 
He  had  to  see  her  brought  to  the  veiy  edge  of  the  Iranic  pla- 
teau, and  within  a  fortnight's  march  of  Persia  Proper.  The 
ambition  to  rival  his  ancestor  Sapor,  if  really  entertained,"  was 
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severely  Xmnished;  and  the  defeated  prince  rnnsthaivefielt  tiiat 
he  had  been  most  ill-advised  in  making  the  venture. 

Narses  did  not  long  continue  on  the  throne  after  the  con- 
clusion of  this  disgraceful,  though,  it  may  be,  necessary,  treaty. 
It  was  made  in  a.d.  2d7.  He  abdicated  in  a.d.  301.  It  may 
have  been  disgust  at  his  ill-success,  it  may  have  been  mere 
weariness  of  absolute  power,  which  caused  him  to  descend  from 
his  high  xKwition  and  retire  into  private  life.^'  He  was  so  for- 
tunate as  to  have  a  son  of  full  age  in  whose  favor  he  could  re- 
sign, so  that  there  was  no  difficulty  about  the  succession. 
His  ministers  seem  to  have  thought  it  necessary  to  ofiter  some 
opposition  to  his  project ;  ^*  but  their  resistance  was  feeble,  per- 
haps because  they  hoped  that  a  young  prince  would  be  more 
entirely  guided  by  their  counsels.  Narses  was  allowed  to  com- 
plete his  act  of  self-renunciation,  and,  after  crowning  his  son 
Hormisdas  with  his  own  hand,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  retirement.  According  to  the  native  writers,  his  main 
object  wEis  to  contemplate  death  and  prepare  himself  for  it. 
In  his  youth  he  had  evinced  some  levity  of  character,  and  bad 
been  noted  for  his  devotion  to  games  and  to  the  chase;  '*  in  his 
middle  age  he  laid  aside  these  pursuits,  and,  applying  himself 
actively  to  business,  was  a  good  administrator,  as  well  as  a 
brave  soldier.  But  at  last  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  only  life 
worth  Uving  was  the  contemplative,  and  that  the  happiness  of 
the  hunter  and  the  statesmaa  must  yield  to  that  of  the  philoso- 
pher. It  is  doubtful  how  long  he  survived  his  resignation  of 
the  throne,'*  but  tolerably  certain  that  he  did  not  outhve  his 
son  and  successor,  who  reigned  less  than  eight  years. 
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**■  BegBum  In  Penas  obtinnit  Hormos,  Narals  fllius.**— EvnrcB,  toI.  i.  p.  886. 

Hormisdas  H.,  who  became  king  on  the  abdication  of  his 
father,  Narses,  had,  Hke  his  father,  a  short  reign.  He  ascend- 
ed the  throne  a.d.  801 ;  he  died  a.d.  309,  not  quite  eight  years 
later.*  To  this  period  historians  assign  scarcely  any  events. 
The  x)ersonal  appearance  of  Hormisdas,  if  we  may  judge  by  a 
gem,  was  pleasing;  [PI.  XVIH.,  Fig.  4.]  he  is  said,  however,  to 
have  been  of  a  harsh  temper  by  nature,  but  to  have  controlled 
his  evil  inclinations  after  he  became  king,  and  in  fact  to  have 
then  neglected  nothing  that  could  contribute  to  the  welfare  of 
his  subjects. '  He  enga;^  in  no  wars;  and  his  reign  was  thus 
one  of  those  quiet  and  uneventful  intervals  which,  furnishing 
no  materials  for  history,  indicate  thereby  the  happiness  of  a 
nation.*  We  are  told  that  he  had  a  strong  taste  for  building,* 
and  could  never  see  a  crumbling  edifice  without  instantly  set- 
ting to  work  to  restore  it.  Ruined  towns  and  villages,  so  com- 
mon throughout  the  East  in  all  ages,  ceased  to  be  seen  in 
Persia  while  he  filled  the  throne.  An  army  of  masons  always 
followed  him  in  his  frequent  journeys  throughout  his  empire, 
and  repaired  dilapidated  homesteads  and  cottages  with  as  much 
care  and  diligence  as  edifices  of  a  public  character.  According 
to  some  writers  he  founded  several  entirely  new  towns  in 
Khuzistan  or  Susiana,*  while,  according  to  others,*  he  built  the 
important  city  of  Hormuz,  or  (as  it  is  sometimes  called)  Ram- 
Aormuz,  in  the  province  of  Kerman,  which  is  still  a  flomishing 
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place.    Other  authoritieB  ^  ascribe  this  city,  however,  to  the 
first  Hoimiadas,  the  son  of  Sapor  L  and  grandson  of  Artaxer- 


Among  the  means  devised  by  Hormisdas  n.  for  bettering 
the  condition  of  his  people  the  most  remarkable  was  his  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  Court  of  Justice.  In  the  East  the  op- 
pression of  the  weak  by  the  i>owerful  is  the  most  inveterate 
and  univei-sal  of  all  evils,  and  the  one  that  well-intentioned 
monarchs  have  to  be  most  careful  in  checking  and  repressing. 
Hormisdas,  in  his  anxiety  to  root  out  this  evil,  is  said  to  have 
set  up  a  court  expressly  for  the  hearing  of  causes  where  com- 
plaint was  made  by  the  poor  of  wrongs  done  to  them  by  the 
rich.*  The  duty  of  the  judges  was  at  once  to  punish  the  op- 
pressors, and  to  see  that  ample  reparation  was  made  to  those 
whom  they  had  wronged.  To  increase  the  authority  of  the 
court,  and  to  secure  the  impartiality  of  its  sentences,  the 
monarch  made  a  point  of  often  presiding  over  it  himself,  of 
hearing  the  causes,  and  oronouncing  the  judgments  in  person. 
The  most  powerful  nobles  were  thus  made  to  feel  that,  if 
they  offended,  they  would  be  likely  to  receive  adequate  pun- 
ishment; and  the  weakest  and  poorest  of  the  people  were 
encouraged  to  come  forward  and  make  complaint  if  they  had 
suffered  injury. 

Among  his  other  wives,  Hormisdas,  we  are  told,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Cabul.'  It  was  natural  that,  after  the 
conquest  of  Seistan*'  by  Varahran  II.,  about  a.d.  280,  the 
Persian  monarchs  should  establish  relations  with  the  chief- 
tains ruling  in  Afghanistan.  That  coimtry  seems,  from  the 
first  to  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  to  have  been  under  the 
government  of  princes  of  Scythian  descent  and  of  considerable 
wealth  and  power."  Xadphises,  Kanerki,  Kenorano,  Ooeriri, 
Baraoro,  had  the  main  seat  of  their  empire  in  the  region  about 
Cabul  and  Jellalabad ;  but  from  this  centre  they  exercised  an 
extensive  sway,  which  at  times  probably  reached  Candahar  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Punjab  region  on  the  other.  Their  large 
gold  coinage  proves  them  to  have  been  monarchs  of  great 
wealth,  while  their  use  of  the  Greek  letters  and  language  in- 
dicates a  certain  amount  of  civilization.  The  marriage  of 
Hormisdas  with  a  princess  of  Cabul  impUes  that  the  hostOe 
relations  existing  under  Varahran  II.  had  been  superseded  by 
friendly  ones."  Persian  aggression  had  ceased  to  be  feared. 
The  reigning  Indo-Scythic  monarch  felt  no  reluctance  to  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  his  Western  neighbor,  and  sent 
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her  to  lu0  court  (we  are  told)  with  a  wardrobe  and  ornaments 
of  the  utmost  magnificence  and  costliness.'* 

Hormisdas  U.  appeal's  to  have  had  a  son,  of  the  same  name 
with  himself,  who  attained  to  manhood  while  his  father  was 
BtUl  reigning.'*  This  prince,  who  was  generally  regarded,  and 
who,  of  course,  viewed  himself,  as  the  heir-apparent,  was  no 
favorite  with  the  Persian  nobles,  whom  he  had  perhaps  of- 
fended by  an  indination  towards  the  literature  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Greeks. '^  It  must  have  been  upon  previous  con- 
sultation and  agreeement  that  the  entire  body  of  the  chief 
men  resolved  to  vent  their  spite  by  insulting  the  prince  in 
the  most  open  and  pubUc  way  at  the  table  of  his  father.  The 
king  was  keeping  his  birthday,  which  was  always,  in  Pereia, 
the  greatest  festival  of  the  year,"  and  so  the  most  public  occa- 
sion possibla  All  the  nobles  of  the  realm  were  invited  to  the 
banquet ;  and  all  came  and  took  their  several  places.  Tlie 
prince  was  absent  at  the  first,  but  shortly  arrived,  bringing 
with  him,  as  the  excuse  for  his  late  appearance,  a  quantity  of 
game,  the  produce  of  the  morning's  chavSO.  Such  an  entrance 
must  have  created  some  disturbance  and  have  drawn  general 
attention;  but  the  nobles,  who  were  bound  by  etiquette  to  rise 
from  their  seats,  remained  firmly  fixed  in  them,  and  took  not 
the  sLghtost  notice  of  the  prince's  arrivaL  "  This  behavior  was 
an  indignity  which  naturally  aroused  his  resentment.  In  the 
heat  of  the  moment  he  exclaimed  aloud  that  "those  who  had 
insulted  him  should  one  day  suffer  for  it— their  fate  should  bo 
the  fate  of  Mareyaa."  At  first  the  threat  was  not  understood ; 
but  one  chieftain,  more  learned  than  his  fellows,  explained  to 
the  rest  that,  according  to  the  Greek  myth,  Marsyas  was  flayed 
alive.  Now,  flaying  alive  was  a  punishment  not  unknown  to 
the  Persian  law;**  and  the  nobles,  fearing  that  the  prince  really 
entertained  the  intention  which  he  liad  expressed,  became 
thoroughly  alienated  from  him,  and  made  up  their  minds  that 
they  would  not  allow  him  to  reign.  During  his  father's  life- 
time, they  could,  of  course,  do  nothing;  but  they  laid  up  the 
dread  throat  in  their  mcmoiy,  and  patiently  waited  for  the 
moment  when  the  throne  would  become  vacant,  and  their 
enemy  would  assert  his  right  to  it. 

Apparently,  their  patience  was  not  very  severely  t«xed. 
Hormisdas  n.  died  within  a  few  years ;  and  Piince  Hormipdas, 
as  the  only  son  whom  he  had  left  behind  him, "  thought  to  suc- 
ceed as  a  matter  of  course.  But  the  nobles  rose  in  insurrection, 
seized  his  person,  and  threw  him  into  a  dungeon,  intending 
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that  he  should  remain  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  They  them- 
selves took  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  finding  that,  though 
King  Honnisdas  had  left  beliind  him  no  other  son,  yet  on^  of 
his  wives  was  pregnant,  they  proclaimed  the  unhorn  infant 
king,  and  even  with  the  utmost  ceremony  proceeded  to  crown 
the  embryo  by  suspending  the  royal  diadem  over  the  womb  of 
the  mother."  A  real  interregnvun  must  have  foDowed;  but  it 
did  not  extend  beyond  a  few  months.  The  pregnant  widow  of 
Honnisdas  fortunately  gave  birth  to  a  boy,  and  the  difficulties 
of  the  succession  were  thereby  ended.  All  classes  acquiesced 
in  the  rule  of  the  infant  monarch,  who  received  the  name  of 
Sapor — whether  simply  to  mark  the  fact  that  he  was  believed 
to  be  the  late  king  s  son,'*  or  in  the  hope  that  he  would  rival 
the  glories  of  the  first  Sapor,  is  uncertain. 

The  reign  of  Sapor  II.  is  estimated  variously,  at  69,  70,  71, 
and  72  years ;"  but  the  balance  of  authority  is  in  favor  of  sev- 
enty. He  was  bom  in  the  course  of  the  year  a.d.  309,  and  he 
seems  to  have  died  in  the  year  after  the  Koman  emperor 
Valens,"  or  a.d.  379.  He  thus  reigned  nearly  three-quarters  of 
a  centu^J^  being  contemporary  with  the  Roman  emperors, 
Gralorius,  Constantine,  Ctmstnntius  and  Constans,  Julian,  Jo- 
vian, Valentinian  I.,  Valens,  Gratian,  and  Valentinian  II. 

This  long  reign  is  best  di\aded  into  j^eriods.  The  firet  period 
of  it  extended  from  a.d.  309  to  a.d.  337,  or  a  space  of  twenty- 
eight  years.  Tliis  was  the  time  anterior  to  Sapor's  wars  with 
the  Romans.  It  included  the  sixteen  years  of  his  minority" 
and  a  space  of  twelve  years  during  which  he  waged  successful 
wars  with  the  Arabs.  The  minority  of  Sapor  was  a  period  of 
severe  trial  to  Persia.  On  every  side  the  bordering  nations  en- 
deavored to  take  advantage  of  the  weakness  incident  to  the 
rule  of  a  minor,  and  attacked  and  ravaged  the  empire  at  their 
pleasure."  The  Arabs  were  especially  aggi'cssive,  mid  made 
continual  raids  into  Babylonia,  Kliuzistan,  and  the  adjoining 
regions,  which  desolated  these  provinces  and  carried  the  hor- 
rors of  war  into  the  very  heart  of  the  empire.  Tho  tril^es  of 
Beni-Ayai' and  Alxhil-Kais,  which  dwelt  on  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Pei*sian  Gulf,  took  the  lend  in  these  incursions,  and 
though  not  attenii)ting  any  permanent  conquests,  inflicted  ter- 
rible sufferings  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  tracts  which  they  in- 
vaded. At  the  simie  time  a  MesoiK)taraian  chieftain,  called 
Tayer  or  Thair,"  made  an  attack  upon  Ctesiphon.  took  the  city 
tiy  storm,  and  captured  a  sister  or  auut  of  the  Peraian  monarch. 
gfP'li^^kles,  who,  during  Sapor^s  minority,  guided  the  helm  of 
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the  State,  were  quite  incompetent  to  make  head  against  these 
numerous  enemies.  For  sixteen  years  the  marauding  bands 
had  the  advantage,  and  Persia  found  herself  continually  weak- 
er, more  impoverished,  and  less  able  to  recover  herself.  The 
young  prince  is  said  to  have  shown  extraordinary  discretion 
and  intelligence.  '^  He  diligently  trained  himself  in  all  manly  ex- 
ercises, and  prepared  both  his  mind  and  body  for  the  important 
duties  of  his  station.  But  his  tender  years  forbade  him  as  yet 
taking  the  field ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  his  ministers  pro- 
longed the  period  of  his  tutelage  in  order  to  retain,  to  the  latest 
possible  moment,  the  power  whereto  they  had  become  accus- 
tomed. At  any  rate,  it  was  not  till  he  was  sixteen,  a  later  age 
than  Oriental  ideas  require,  ••  that  Sapor's  minority  ceased — 
that  he  asserted  his  manhood,  and,  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  took  the  entire  direction  of  affairs,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, into  his  own  hands." 

From  this  moment  the  fortunes  of  Persia  began  to  rise.  Con- 
tent at  first  to  meet  and  chastise  the  marauding  bands  on  his 
own  territory,  8apor,  after  a  time,  grew  bolder,  and  ventured 
to  take  the  offensive.  Having  collected  a  fleet  of  considerable 
size,'*  he  placed  his  troops  on  board,  and  conveyed  them  to  the 
city  of  El-Katif ,  an  important  place  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  where  he  disembarked  and  proceeded  to  carry 
fire  and  sword  through  the  adjacent  region.  Either  on  this  oc- 
casion, or  more  probably  in  a  long  series  of  expeditions,  he  rav- 
aged the  whole  district  of  the  Hejer,  gaining  numerous  victories 
over  the  tribes  of  the  Temanites,  the  Beni-Waiel,  the  Abdul- 
Eais,  and  others,  which  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Persia.  His  military  genius  and  his  valor  were  every- 
where conspicuous;  but  unfortunately  these  excellent  qualities 
were  unaccompanied  by  the  humanity  which  has  been  the 
crowning  virtue  of  many  a  conqueror.  Sapor,  exasperated  by 
the  sufferings  of  his  countrymen  during  so  many  years,  thought 
that  he  could  not  too  severely  punish  those  who  had  inflicted 
them.  He  jnit  to  the  sword  the  greater  ptirt  of  every  tribe  that 
he  conquer^ ;  and,  when  his  soldiers  wore  weary  of  slaying, 
he  made  them  pierce  the  shoulders  of  their  prisoners,  and  in- 
sert in  the  wound  a  string  or  thong  by  which  to  di-ng  them  into 
captivity.*'  The  barbaiity  of  the  age  and  nation  approved 
these  atrocities;  and  the  monarch  who  had  commnridod  them 
was,  in  consequence,  saluted  as  DTionlacta,  or  **Lord  of  the 
Shoulders,"  by  an  admiring  people." 

CrueltieB  almost  as  great,  but  of  a  different  character,  were 
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at  the  same  timo  sanctioned  by  Sapor  in  regard  to  one  daas  of 
his  own  subjects— viz.,  those  who  had  made  profession  of 
Christianity.  The  Zoroastrian  zeal  of  this  king  was  great, 
and  he  regarded  it  as  incumbent  on  him  to  check  the  advance 
which  Christianity  was  now  making  in  his  territories.  He  is- 
sued severe  edicts  against  the  Christians  soon  after  attaining 
his  majority;"  and  when  they  sought  the  protection  of  the 
Boman  emperor,  he  pimished  their  disloyalty  by  imposing 
upon  them  a  fresh  tax,  the  weight  of  which  was  oppressive. 
When  Symeon,  Archbishop  of  Scleucia,  complained  of  this  ad- 
ditional burden  in  an  offensive  manner,  Sapor  retaliated  by 
closing  the  Christian  churches,  confiscating  the  ecclesiastical 
property,  and  putting  the  complainant  to  death.  Accounts  of 
these  severities  reached  Constantinc,  the  Boman  emperor,  who 
had  recently  embraced  the  new  religion  (which,  in  spite  of 
constant  persecution,  had  gradually  overspi'ead  the  empire), 
and  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  sort  of  general  protector 
of  the  Christians  throughout  the  world.'*  He  remonsti*ated 
with  Sapor,  but  to  no  purpose."  Sapor  had  formed  the  reso- 
lution to  renew  the  contest  terminated  so  unfavorably  forty 
years  oarher  by  his  grandfather.  He  made  the  emperor's  in- 
terference with  Persian  affairs,  and  encouragement  of  his 
Christian  subjects  in  their  perversity,  a  ground  of  complaint, 
and  began  to  threaten  hostilities."  Some  negotiations,  which 
are  not  very  clearly  narrated,"  followed.  Both  sides,  appar- 
ently, had  determined  on  war,  but  both  wished  to  gain  time. 
It  is  uncertain  what  would  have  been  the  f-esult  had  Constan- 
tino lived.  But  the  death  of  that  monarch  in  the  early  sum- 
mer of  A.D.  337,  on  his  way  to  the  eastern  frontier,  dispelled 
the  last  chance  of  peace  by  relieving  Sapor  from  the  whole- 
some fear  which  had  hitherto  restrained  liis  ambition.  The 
military  fame  of  Constantino  was  great,  and  naturally  inspired 
respect;  his  power  was  firmly  fixed,  and  he  was  without  com- 
petitor or  rival.  By  his  removal  the  whole  face  of  affairs  was 
changed ;  and  Sapor,  who  had  almost  brought  himself  to  ven- 
ture on  a  rupture  "vvith  Rome  during  Constantine's  life,  no 
longer  hesitated  on  receiving  news  of  his  death,  but  at  once 
commenced  hostilities.^" 

It  is  probable  that  among  the  motives  which  determined  the 
somewhat  wavering  conduct  of  Sapor  at  this  juncture'*  was  a 
reiisonable  fear  of  the  internal  troubles  which  it  seemed  to  bo 
in  the  power  of  the  Romans  to  excite  among  the  Persians,  if 
from  friends  they  became  enemies.    Having  tested  his  own 
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znHitary  capacity  in  his  Arab  wars,  and  formed  an  army  on 
whose  courage,  endurance,  and  attachment  he  could  rely,  he 
was  not  afraid  of  measuring  his  strength  with  that  of  Rome  in 
the  oi)en  field;  but  he  may  well  have  dreaded  the  arts  which 
the  Imperial  State  was  in  the  habit  of  employing/"  to  supple- 
ment her  military  shortcomings,  in  wars  with  her  neighbors. 
There  was  now  at  the  court  of  Constantinople  a  Persian  refu 
gee  of  such  rank  and  importance  that  Constantino  had,  as  it 
were,  a  pretender  ready  made  to  his  hand,  and  could  reckon 
on  creating  dissension  among  the  Persians  whenever  he 
pleased,  by  simply  proclaiming  himself  this  person's  ally  and 
patron.  Prince  Hormisdas,  the  elder  brother  of  Sapor,  and 
rightful  king  of  Persia,  had,  after  a  long  imprisonment,*'  con- 
trived, by  the  help  of  his  wife,  to  escape  from  his  dungeon,*' 
and  had  fled  to  the  court  of  Constantino  as  early  as  a.d.  323. 
He  had  been  received  by  the  emperor  with  every  mark  of 
honor  and  distinction,  had  been  given  a  maintenance  suited 
to  his  rank,  and  had  enjoyed  other  favors.*'  Sapor  must  have 
felt  himself  deeply  aggrieved  by  the  undue  attention  paid  to 
his  rival;  and  though  he  pretended  to  make  hgbt  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  even  generously  sent  Hormisdas  the  wife  to  whom  his 
escape  was  due,**  he  cannot  but  have  been  uneasy  at  the  pos- 
session, by  the  Eoman  emperor,  of  his  brother's  person.  In 
weighing  the  reasons  for  and  against  war  he  cannot  but  have 
assigned  considerable  importance  to  this  circumstance.  It  did 
not  ultimately  prevent  him  from  challenging  Rome  to  the 
combat;  but  it  may  help  to  account  for  the  hesitation,  the 
delay,  and  the  fluctuations  of  piu^iose,  which  we  remark  in  his 
conduct  during  the  four  or  flve  years**  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded the  death  of  Constantino. 
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CHAPTHas  vm. 

Position  of  Affairs  on  the  Death  of  Conalantine.  First  War 
of  Sapor  with  Borne,  a.  d.  337-350.  First  Siege  ofNisibis. 
Obscure  Interval.  Trovbles  in  Armenia^  and  Recovery  of 
Armeniaby  the  Persians.  Sapor^s  Second  Siege  of  Nisibis, 
Its  Failure.  Great  Battle  of  Singara.  Sapor^s  Son  made 
Prisoner  and  murdered  in  cold  blood.  Third  Siege  of 
Nisibis.  Sapor  cdUed  away  by  an  Invasion  of  the  Mas^ 
saget(B. 

"^OoosUuithis  advertui  Persas  et  Saporem,  qui  Keaopotamiam  TastaTerant^  noTem 
pnelJii  paruin  prospers  deci;rtavtt.">-OroBia8,  Higt.  ffL  89. 

The  death  of  Constontine  was  followed  by  the  division  of  the 
Boman  world  among  his  eons.  The  vast  empire  with  which 
Sapor  had  ahnost  made  up  his  mind  to  contend  was  partitioned 
out  into  three  modemte-sizcd  kingdoms.'  In  place  of  the  late 
brave  and  experienced  emperor,  a  raw  youth,"  who  had  given 
no  signs  of  superior  ability,  had  the  government  of  the  Boman 
provinces  of  the  Esust,  of  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  S3rria,  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  E^ypt.  Master  of  one  third  ot  the  empire  only, 
and  of  the  least  warhke  portion/  Constantius  was  a  foe  whom 
the  Persian  monarch  might  well  despise,  and  whom  he  mi^t 
expect  to  defeat  without  much  difficulty.  Moreover,  there 
was  much  in  the  circumstances  of  the  time  that  seemed  to 
promise  success  to  the  Persian  arms  in  a  struggle  with  Home. 
The  removal  of  Constantine  had  been  followed  by  an  outburst 
of  licentiousness  and  violence  among  the  Eoman  soldiery  in 
the  capital;*  and  throughout  the  East  the  army  had  cast  off 
the  restraints  of  discipline,  and  given  indications  of  a  turbu- 
lent and  seditious  spirit.*  The  condition  of  Armenia  was  also 
such  as  to  encourage  Sapor  in  his  ambitious  projects.  Tiri- 
dates,  though  a  persecutor  of  the  Christians  in  the  early  part 
of  his  reign,  had  been  converted  by  Gregory  the  Illiuninator,* 
and  had  then  enforced  Christianity  on  his  subjects  by  fire  and 
sword.  A  sanguinary  conflict  had  followed.  A  large  portion 
of  the  Armenians,  firmly  attached  to  the  old  national  idolatry, 
had  resisted  determinedly.^  Nobles,  priests,  and  people  had 
fought  desperately  in  defence  of  their  temples,  images,  and 
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altars;  and,  though  the  persistent  will  of  the  king  overbore  all 
opposition,  yet  the  result  was  the  formation  of  a  discontented 
faction,  which  rose  up  from  time  to  time  against  its  rulers,  and 
was  constantly  tempted  to  ally  itself  with  any  foreign  power 
from  which  it  could  hope  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  relig- 
ion. Armenia  had  also,  after  tlic  death  of  Tiridates  (in  a.d. 
314),  fallen  imdor  the  government  of  weak  princes.'  Persia 
had  recovered  from  it  the  portion  of  Media  Atropatone  ceded 
by  the  treaty  between  Ghderius  and  Nai-ses."  Sapor,  therefore, 
had  nothing  to  fear  on  this  side ;  and  he  might  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  find  friends  among  the  Armenians  themselves,  shoidd 
the  general  position  of  his  affairs  allow  liim  to  make  an  effort 
to  extend  Persian  influence  onoe  more  over  the  Armenian 
highland. 

The  bands  of  Sapor  crossed  the  Homan  frontier  soon  after,  if 
not  even  before,  ^  the  death  of  Constantine ;  and  after  an  inter- 
val of  forty  years  the  two  great  powers  of  tiie  world  were  once 
more  engaged  in  a  bloody  conflict.  Constantius,  having  paid 
the  last  honors  to  his  father's  remains, "  liasteued  to  the  eastern 
frontier,  where  he  found  the  Roman  army  weak  in  numbers, 
badly  armed  and  badly  provided,  ill-disposed  towards  himself, 
and  almost  ready  to  mutiny. "  It  was  necessary,  before  any- 
thing could  be  done  to  resist  the  advance  of  Sapor,  that  the  in- 
subordination of  the  troops  should  be  checked,  their  wants  sup- 
plied, and  their  good-will  conciliated.  Constantius  apphed  him- 
self to  effect  these  changes. "  Meanwhile  Sapor  set  the  Arabs 
and  Armenians  in  motion,  inducing  the  Pagan  party  among 
the  latter  to  rise  in  insurrection,  deliver  their  king,  Tiranus, 
into  his  power,"  and  make  incursions  into  the  Roman  territory, 
while  the  latter  infested  with  their  armed  bands  the  provinces 
of  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.'*  He  himself  was  content,  during 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  a.d.  387,  with  moderate  successes,  and 
appeared  to  the  Romans  to  avoid  rather  than  seek  a  pitched 
battle."  Constantius  was  able,  under  these  circumstances,  not 
only  to  maintain  his  ground,  but  to  gain  certain  advantages. 
He  restored  the  direction  of  affairs  m  Anneuia  to  the  Roman 
party, "  detached  some  of  the  Mesopotamian  Arabs  from  the  side 
of  his  adversary,  and  attached  them  to  his  own,'"  and  even 
built  forts  in  the  Persian  territory  on  the  further  side  of  the 
Tigris.'*  But  the  gains  made  were  slight;  and  in  the  ensuing 
year  (a.d.  338)  Sapor  took  the  field  in  greater  force  than  before, 
and  addressed  himself  to  an  important  enterprise.  He  aimed, 
it  is  evident,  from  the  first,  at  the  recovery  of  Mesopotamia, 
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and  at  throstiiig  back  the  Bofnana  frosa  the  ISgria  to  the  Eo- 
phratea.  He  found  it  easy  to  overran  the  open  opuntiy,  to 
ravage  the  crope,  drive  off  the  Gattle»  and  bum  theviUageaand 
homeateads.  But  the  region  could  not  be  regarded  aa  conquered, 
it  could  not  be  permanently  held,  iinleBa  the  strongly  fortified 
posts  which  commanded  it»  and  which  were  in  the  hands  of 
Bome,  could  be  captured.***  Of  all  these  the  most  important 
was  Nisibia.  This  ancient  town,  known  to  the  Assyrians  as 
Nasibina,**  was,  at  any  rate  from  the  time  of  Lucullua,"  the 
most  important,  city  of  Mesopotamia.  It  was  situated  at  the 
distance  of  about  sixty  miles  from  the  Tigris,  at  the  edge  of  the 
Kons  Masius«  in  a  broad  and  fertile  plain,  watered  by  one  of 
tbeaffluents**of  the  river  Ehabour,  or  Aborrhas.  The  Romans, 
after  their  occupation  of  Mesopotaxnia,  had  raised  it  to  the  rank 
of  a  colony;*^  and  its  defences,  which  were  of  great  atrength, 
had  always  been  maintained  by  the  emperors  in  a  state  of  effi- 
ciency. Sapor  regarded  it  as  the  key  of  the  Boman  position  in 
the  tract  between  the  rivers,"  and,  as  early  as  a.d.  338,  sought 
to  make  himself  master  of  it." 

The  first  siege  of  Nisibis  by  Sapor  lasted,  we  are  told,  sixty- 
three  days.'^  Few  particulars  of  it  have  come  down  to  us. 
Sapor  had  attacked  the  city,  apparently,  in  the  absence  of  con- 
stantius,'*  who  bad  been  called  off  to  Pannonia  to  hold  a  confer^ 
ence  with  his  brothers.  It  was  defended,  not  only  by  its  gar- 
rison and  inhabitants,  but  by  the  prayers  and  exhortations  of 
its  bishop,"  St.  James,  who,  if  he  did  not  work  miracles  for 
the  deliverance  of  his  countrymen,  at  any  rate  sustained  and 
animated  their  resistance.  The  result  was  that  the  bands  of 
Sapor  were  repelled  with  loss,  and  he  was  forced,  after  wasting 
two  months  before  the  walls,  to  raise  the  siege  and  own  himself 
baffled." 

After  this,  for  some  years  the  Persian  war  with  Bome  lan- 
guished. It  is  difficult  to  extract  from  the  brief  statements  of 
epitomizers,  ■*  and  the  loose  invectives  or  panegyrics  of  orators, " 
the  real  circumstances  of  the  strujE^le;  but  apparently  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  things  was  this.  The  Persians  were  constantly 
victorious  in  the  open  field ;  Constantius  was  again  and  again 
defeated ;"  but  no  permanent  gain  was  effected  by  these  suc- 
cesses. A  weakness  inherited  by  the  Persians  from  the  Par- 
thians"— an  inability  to  conduct  sieges  to  a  prosperous  issue- 
showed  itself;  and  their  failures  against  the  fortified  posts 
which  Eome  had  taken  care  to  establish  in  the  disputed  regions 
were  continual    Up  to  the  close  of  a.d.  840  Sapor  had  made 
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no  important  gain,  had  struck  no  decisive  blow,  but  stood  nearly 
in  the  same  position  which  he  had  occupied  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  conflict. 

But  the  year  a.d.  341  saw  a  change.  Sapor,  after  obtaining 
possession  of  the  person  of  Tiranus,  had  sought  to  make  himself 
master  of  Armenia,  and  had  even  attempted  to  set  up  one  of 
his  own  relatives  as  king."  But  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  their  Arm  attachment  to  their  Arsacid  princes, 
caused  his  attempts  to  fail  of  any  good  result,  and  tended  on 
the  whole  to  throw  Armenia  into  the  arms  of  Rome.  Sapor, 
after  a  while,  became  convinced  of  the  folly  of  his  proceedings, 
and  resolved  on  the  adoption  of  a  wholly  new  policy.  He  would 
relinquish  the  idea  of  conquering,  and  would  endeavor  instead 
to  conciliate  the  Armenians,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  their 
gratitude  what  he  had  been  unable  to  extort  from  their  fears. 
Tiranus  was  still  living;  and  Sapor,  we  are  told,  offered  to  re- 
place him  upon  the  Armenian  throne;"  but,  as  he  had  been 
blinded  by  his  captors,  and  as  Oriental  notions  did  not  allow  a 
pereon  thus  mutilated  to  exorcise  royal  power,"  Tiranus  de- 
clined the  offer  made  him,  and  suggested  the  substitution  of  his 
son.  Arsnces,  who  was,  like  himself,  a  prisoner  in  Persia.  Sa- 
por readily  consented ;  and  tho  yoimg  prince,  released  from 
captivity,  returned  to  his  country,  and  was  installed  as  king 
by  the  Persians,"  with  the  good- will  of  the  natives,  who  were 
satisfied  so  long  as  they  could  feel  that  they  had  at  their  bend 
a  monarch  of  the  ancient  stock.  The  arrangement,  of  coiu^e, 
placed  Armenia  on  the  Persian  side,  and  gave  Sapor  for  many 
years  a  powerful  ally  in  his  struggle  with  Rome.** 

Thus  Sapor  had,  by  the  year  a.d.  341,  made  a  very  consider- 
able gain.  He  bad  placed  a  friendly  sovereign  on  the  Arme- 
nian throne,  had  bound  him  to  his  cause  by  oaths,  and  had 
thereby  established  his  influence,  not  only  over  Armenia  itself, 
but  over  tho  whole  tract  which  lay  between  Armenia  and  tho 
Caucasus.  But  he  was  far  from  content  with  these  successes. 
It  was  still  his  groat  object  to  drive  the  Romans  from  Mesopo- 
tamia; and  with  that  object  in  view  it  continued  to  be  his 
first  wish  to  obtain  pos;scssion  of  Nisibif?.  Accordingly,  having 
settled  Armenian  affairs  to  his  liking,  he  made,  in  a.d.  346,  a 
second  attack  on  the  great  city  of  Northern  Mesoi)otnmia, 
ap:ain  investing  it  with  a  large  body  of  tTO<")ps,  and  this  time 
pressing  the  siege  during  the  space  of  nearly  three  months." 
Again,  however,  the  strength  of  the  walls  and  the  endurance 
of  the  garrison  baflled  him.    Sapor  was  once  more  obliged  to 
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wtthdiaw  from  before  the  place,  haTing  Buffered  greater  Ikmb 
than  thoee  whom  be  bad  assailed,  and  forfeited  much  of  the 
prestige  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  many  Ticioriea. 

It  was,  i^erbape,  on  account  of  the  repulse  from  Nisibiay  and 
in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  lost  laurels,  that  Sai>ary  in  the 
next  year  but  one,  a.d.  348,  made  an  unucnial  efiort.  Galling 
out  the  entire  military  foroe  of  the  empire,  and  augmenting  it 
by  large  bodies  of  allies  and  mercenaries,^*  the  Persian  king, 
towards  the  middle  of  summer,  crossed  the  Tigris  by  three 
bridges,^'  and  with  a  numerous  and  well-appointed  army  in- 
vaded Central  Mesopotamia,  probably  from  Adiabene,  or  the 
region  near  and  a  little  south  of  Nineveh.  Constantius,  with 
the  Homan  army,  was  posted  on  and  about  the  Sinjar  range 
of  hills,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Bingara,  which  is  repre- 
seated  by  the  modem  village  of  Binjar/'  The  Boman  emperor 
did  not  venture  to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  river,  or  to  meet 
his  adversary  in  the  broad  plain  which  intervenes  between  the 
Tigris  and  the  moimtain  range,  but  dung  to  the  skirts  of  the 
hills,  and  commanded  his  troops  to  remain  wholly  on  the  de- 
fensive.*^ Sapor  was  thus  enabled  to  choose  his  position,  to 
establish  a  fortified  camp  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
enemy,  and  to  occupy  the  hills  in  its  vicinity — some  portion  of 
the  ^njar  range— with  his  archers.  It  is  uncei'tain  whether, 
in  making  these  dispositions,  he  was  merely  providing  for  his 
own  safety,  or  whether  ho  was  laying  a  trap  into  which  be 
hoped  to  entice  the  Roman  ajmy.**^  Perhaps  his  mind  was 
wide  enough  to  embrace  both  contingencies.  At  any  rate, 
having  thus  established  a  point  (Tappui  in  his  rear,  he  ad- 
vanced boldly  and  chaUenged  the  legions  to  an  encounter. 
The  challenge  was  at  once  accepted,  and  the  battle  commenced 
about  midday;"  but  now  the  Persians,  having  just  crossed 
swords  with  the  enemy,  almost  immediately  began  to  give 
ground,  and  retreating  hastily  drew  their  adversaries  along, 
across  the  thirsty  plain,  to  the  vicinity  of  their  fortified  camp, 
where  a  strong  body  of  horse  and  the  flower  of  the  Persian 
arcliers  were  posted.  The  horse  charged,  but  the  legionaries 
easily  defeated  them,*^  and  elated  with  their  success  b\u*st  into 
the  camp,  despite  the  warnings  of  their  leader,  who  stroT© 
vainly  to  check  their  ardor  and  to  induce  them  to  put  off  the 
completion  of  their  victory  till  the  next  day.*'  A  small  de- 
tachment found  within  the  ramparts  was  put  to  the  sword; 
and  the  soldiers  scattered  themselves  among  the  tents,  some 
in  quest  of  booty,  others  only  anxious  for  some  means  d 
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quenching  their  ra^ng  thirst.^  Meantime  the  sun  hctd  gone 
down,  and  the  shades  of  night  fell  rapidly.  Regarding  the 
battle  as  over,  and  the  victory  as  assured,  the  Bomans  gave 
themselves  up  to  sleep  or  feasting.  But  now  Sapor  saw  his 
opportunity—the  opportimity  for  which  he  had  perhaps 
planned  and  waited.  His  light  troops  on  the  adjacent  hills 
commanded  the  camp,  and,  advancing  on  every  side,  sur- 
rounded it.  They  were  fresh  and  eager  for  the  fray ;  they 
fought  in  the  security  afforded  hy  the  darkness;  while  the 
fires  of  the  camp  showed  them  their  enemies,  worn  out  with 
fatigue,  sleei)y,  or  dnmken.**  The  result,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  was  a  terrible  carnage.**  The  Persians  overwhelmed 
the  legionaries  with  showers  of  darts  and  arrows;  flight, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  impossible;  and  the  Roman 
soldiers  mostly  perished  where  they  stood.  They  took,  how- 
ever, ere  they  died,  an  atrocious  revenge.  Sapor's  son  had 
been  made  prisoner  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  in  their  despera- 
tion the  legionaries  turned  their  fury  against  this  innocent 
youth;  they  beat  him  with  whips,  wounded  him  with  the 
pointfl  of  their  weapons,  and  finally  rushed  upon  him  and 
killcHi  him  with  a  hundred  blows. " 

The  battle  of  Singara,  though  thus  disastrous  to  the  Romans, 
had  not  any  great  effect  in  determining  the  course  or  issue  of 
the  war.  Sai>or  did  not  take  advantage  of  his  victory  to  at- 
tack the  rest  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Mesopotamia,  or  even  to 
ftttompt  the  siege  of  any  large  town.*^'  Perhaps  he  had  really 
suffered  large  losses  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  day ;"  perhaps  he 
was  too  much  affected  by  the  miserable  death  of  his  son  to 
care,  till  time  had  dulled  the  edge  of  his  grief,  for  mQitary 
glory."  At  any  rate,  we  hear  of  his  undertaking  no  further 
enterprise  tiU  the  second  year  after  the  battle,"  a.d.  350,  when 
he  made  his  third  and  most  desjxjrate  attempt  to  capture  Nisi- 
bis. 

The  rise  of  a  civil  war  in  the  West,  and  the  departure  of 
Constantiiis  for  Europe  with  the  flower  of  his  troops  early  in 
the  year,*'  no  doubt  encouraged  the  Persian  monarch  to  make 
one  more  effort  against  the  place  which  had  t^vice  repulsed  him 
with  ignominy."  He  collected  a  numerous  native  army,  and 
strengthened  it  by  the  addition  of  a  body  of  Indian  allies,*' 
who  brought  a  large  troop  of  elephnnts  into  the  field. ''•  With 
this  force  he  crossed  the  Tigris  in  the  early  summer,  and, 
after  taking  several  fortified  posts,  march  northwards  and  in- 
vested Nisibis.    The  Roman  commander  in  the  place  was  the 
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Count  Lucilianus,  af  torwai^  the  father-in-law  of  Jovian,  a  man 
of  resoiu'ce  and  determination.    He  is  said  to  have  taken  the 
best  advantage  of  every  favorable  turn  of  fortime  in  the  course 
of  the  siege,  and  to  liave  prolonged  the  resistance  by  various 
subtle  stratagems/' '    But  the  real  animating  spirit  of  the  de- 
fence was  once  more  the  bishop,  St.  James,  who  roused  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  inliabitants  to  the  highest  pitch  by  his  ex- 
hortations, guided  them  by  his  counsels,  and  was  thought  to 
work  miracles  for  them  by  his  prayers."    Sapor  tried  at  first 
the  ordinary  methods  of  attack;  he  battered  the  walls  with 
his  rams,  and  sapped  them  ^ith  mines.    But  finding  that  by 
these  means  he  made  no  satisfactory  progress,  ho  had  recourse 
shortly  to  wholly  novel  proceedings.    The  river  Mygdonius 
(now  the  Jerujer\  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the 
Mens  Masius,  had  overflowed  its  banks  and  covered  with  an 
inundation  the  plain  in  which  Nisibis  stands.    Sapor  saw  that 
the  forces  of  nature  might  be  employed  to  advance  his  ends, 
and  so  embanked  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  that  the  water 
could  not  run  off.  but  formed  a  deep  lake  round  the  town, 
gradually  creeping  up  the  walls  till  it  had  almost  reached  the 
battlements/^    ITavinp:  thus  created  an  artificial  sea,  the  en- 
ergetic monarch  rapidly  collected,  or  constmcted/*  a  fleet  of 
vessels,  and,  placin.tc  his  military  engines  on  board,  launched 
the  ships  upon  the  watew,  and  so  attacked  the  walls  of  the 
city  at  great  advantage.     But  the  defenders  resisted  stoutly, 
setting  the  engines  on  fire  with  torches,  and  either  hfting  the 
ships  from  the  water  by  means  of  cranes,  or  else  shattering 
them  with  the  huge  stones  which  they  could  discharge  from 
their  baJista'^'"    Still,  therefore,  no  impression  was  made ;  but 
at  last  an  unforeseen  circumstance  brought  the  besieged  into 
the  greatest  pei'il,  and  tilmast  gave  Nisibis  into  the  enemy's 
hands.     The  inundation,  confined  by  the  mounds  of  the  Per- 
sians, wliich  prevented  it  from  rumiing  off,  pressed  ^vith  con- 
tinually increasing  force  against  the  defences  of  the  city,  till 
at  last  the  wall,  in  one  part,  proved  too  weak  to  withstand  the 
tremendous  weight  which  boreuix)n  it,  and  gave  way  suddenly 
for  the  space  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.'^     What  further 
damage  was  done  to  the  town  we  know  not;  but  a  breach  was 
opened  through  which  the  Persians  at  once  made  ready  to 
pour  into  the  ])la('e.  regarding  it  as  impossible  that  so  huge  a 
gap  should  bo  either  repaired  or  effectually  defended.     Sapor 
took  u])  his  position  on  an  artificifil  eminence,  while  his  troops 
rushed  to  the  assault.'"    Fii*st  of  all  marched  the  heavy  cav- 
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airy,  accompaniod  by  the  horso-archers;  next  came  the  ele- 
phants, bearing  iron  towers  \x[X>n  their  backs,  and  in  each 
tower  a  nimiber  of  bowmen;  intermixed  with  the  elephants 
were  a  certain  amount  of  heavy-armed  foot."  It  was  a 
strange  colmnn  with  which  to  attack  a  bi-each ;  and  its  compo- 
sition does  not  say  much  for  Persian  siege  tactics,  which  were^ 
always  poor  and  ineffective,*"  and  which  now,  as  usually,  re- 
sulted in  failure.  The  horses  became  quickly  entangled  in  tho 
ooze  and  mud  which  the  waters  had  left  behind  them  as  they 
subsided;  the  elephants  were  even  less  able  to  overcome  these 
difficulties,  and  as  soon  as  they  received  a  wound  sank  down 
— ^never  to  rise  again— in  the  swamp."  Sapor  hastily  gave 
orders  for  the  assailing  coliman  to  retreat  and  seek  the  friendly 
shelter  of  the  Persian  camp,  while  he  essayed  to  maintain  his 
advantage  in  a  different  way.  His  hght  archers  were  ordered 
to  the  front,  and,  being  formed  into  divisions  which  were  to 
act  as  reliefs,  received  orders  to  prevent  the  restoration  of  the 
ruined  wall  by  directing  an  incessant  storm  of  arrows  into  the 
gap  made  by  the  waters.  But  the  firmness  and  activity  of  tho 
garrison  and  inhabitants  defeated  this  well-imagined  proceed- 
ing. While  the  heavy-armed  troops  stood  in  the  gap  receiving 
the  flights  of  arrows  and  defending  themselves  as  they  best 
could,  the  unarmed  multitude  raised  a  new  wall  in  their  rear, 
which,  by  the  morning  of  tlie  next  day,  was  six  feet  in  height.'* 
This  last  proof  of  his  enemies^  resolution  and  resource  seems  to 
have  finally  convinced  Sapor  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  enter- 
piise.  Though  he  still  continued  the  siege  for  a  while,  he  made 
no  other  grand  attack,  and  at  length  drew  off  his  forces,  hav- 
ing lost  twenty  thousand  men  before  the  walls, '^  and  wasted  a 
hundred  days,  or  more  than  three  months.^' 

Perhaps  he  would  not  have  departed  so  soon,  but  would 
have  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  endeavored  to  starve 
tho  garrison  into  submission,  had  not  alarming  tidings  reached 
him  from  his  north-eastern  frontier.  Then,  as  now,  the  low 
flat  sandy  region  east  of  the  Caspian  was  in  the  possession  of 
nomadic  hordes,  whose  whole  life  was  spent  in  war  and  plun- 
der. The  Oxus  might  be  nominally  the  boimdary  of  the  em- 
pire in  this  quarter;  but  the  nomads  were  really  dominant  over 
the  entire  desert  to  the  foot  of  tho  Hyrcanian  and  Parthian 
hills.'*  Petty  plundering  forays  into  the  fei-tUe  region  south 
and  east  of  the  desert  were  no  doubt  constant,  and  were  not 
greatly  regarded ;  but  from  time  to  time  some  tribe  or  chieftain 
bolder  than  the  rest  made  a  deeper  inroad  and  a  more  sustained 
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allackthanusiial,  sproading  o(XDstoniaA^ 
ing  tiie  court  for  its  safety .  Suchanattock  seenia  iohaTeoo* 
curred  towards  the  autumn  of  a.d.  350.  The  invading  horde  ii 
said  to  have  consisted  of  MassagatsB;**  but  we  canhazdlyba 
mistaken  in  regarding  them  as,  in  the  main,  of  Tatar,  or  Tur- 
koman blood,  akin  to  the  Usbegs  and  other  Turanian  tribes 
which  still  inhabit  the  sandy  steppe.  Sapor  considered  the  c»* 
sis  such  as  to  require  his  own  presence;  and  thus,  while  mik 
war  summoned  one  of  the  two  rivals  from  Mesopotamia  to  the 
for  West,  where  he  had  to  contend  with  the  setf -styled  emper* 
ors,  Magnentius  and  Vetranio,  the  other  was  called  away  to 
the  ertreme  East  to  repel  a  Tatar  invasion.  A  tadt  troee  Was 
thus  established  between  the  great  belligerente**'— a  trace  wUdi 
lasted  for  seven  or  eight  years.  The  unfortunate  Mesopoti^ 
mians,  harassed  by  constant  war  for  above  twenty  years^  had 
now  a  breathingH3paoe  during  which  to  recover  from  the  ndn 
and  desolation  that  had  overwhelmed  them.  Borne  and  Bbi^ 
sia  for  a  time  suspended  their  conflict.  Rivalry,  indeed,  did 
not  cease;  but  it  was  transferred  from  the  battlefield  to  the 
cabinet,  and  the  Homan  emperor  sought  and  found  in  diplo- 
matic triumphs  a  compensation  for  the  illHSUcceas  which  had 
attended  his  efforts  in  the  field. 


CHAPTER  IX 


Sevolt  cf  Armenia  and  Acceptance  by  Armces  of  the  Poeiticit^ 
of  a  Roman  Feudatory.  Character  and  Issue  of  Sapor'i 
Eastern  Wars,  His  negotiations  with  ConstanHms.  Ei» 
Extreme  Demands.  Circumstcmces  under  tchich  he  deter' 
mines  to  renew  the  War.  His  Preparatitms,  Desertion  te 
him  of  Antoninfis.  Qreat  Invasion  of  Sapor,  Siege  ef 
Amida.  Sapor's  Severities.  Siege  and  Capture  of  Sii^ 
gara;  of  Bezabde.  Attack  on  Virta  fails.  Aggretiiie$ 
Movement  of  Constantius.  He  atta^sks  Bezabde^  but  faOSi 
Campaign  of  A.J>.  861.    Death  of  Gonstantius. 

Evenerat .  .  .  quasi  fatal!  consteUatione  .  .  .  ut  Confttontiiim  dlmlcaatem  ootf 
Pbrsis  fortuna  semper  aequeretur  afllictior.— Amm.  Marc.  xx.  9,  ad  fin. 

It  seems  to  have  been  soon  after  the  close  of  Bapor^  flrrt 
warwith  Ckmstantius  that  events  took  place  in  Annenia  wUek 
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omce  more  Teplaced  that  country  under  Roman  influence.  Ar- 
saceB,  the  son  of  Tiranua,  had  heen,  as  we  have  seen,*  estab- 
lished as  monarch,  by  Sapor,  in  the  year  a.d.  341,  under  the 
notion  that,  in  return  for  the  favor  shown  him,  he  would  ad- 
minister Armenia  in  the  Peraian  interest.  But  gratitude  is  an 
unsafe  basis  for  the  friendships  of  monarchs.  Arsaccs,  after  a 
time,  began  to  chafe  against  the  obligations  under  which  Sapor 
had  laid  him,  and  to  wish,  by  taking  independent  action,  to 
show  himself  a  real  king,  and  not  a  mei'e  feudatory.  He  was 
also,  perhaps,  tired  of  aiding  Sapor  in  his  Roman  war,  and  may 
have  found  that  he  sufEerod  more  than  lie  gained  by  having 
Borne  for  an  enemy.  At  any  rate,  in  the  interval^  between 
▲.D.  351  and  359,  probably  while  Sapor  was  engaged  in  the  far 
East,'  Arsaces  sent  envoys  to  Constantinople  with  a  request  to 
Constantius  that  he  would  give  him  in  marriage  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  house.*  Ck)nstantius  was  charmed  with  the  appli- 
cation made  to  him,  and  at  once  accepted  the  proposal  He 
selected  for  the  proffered  honor  a  certain  Olympias,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ablabius,  a  Praetorian  prefect,  and  lately  the  betrothed 
bride  of  his  own  brother,  Constans;  and  sent  her  to  Armenia, '^ 
where  Arsaces  welcomed  her,  and  made  her  (as  it  would  seem) 
his  chief  wife,  provoking  thereby  the  jealousy  and  aversion  of 
his  previous  sultana,  a  native  Armenian,  named  Pharandzem.* 
The  engagement  thus  entered  into  led  on,  naturally,  to  the  con- 
clusion of  a  formal  alliance  between  Rome  and  Armenia— an 
alliance  which  Sapor  made  fruitless  efforts  to  disturb/  and 
which  continued  imimpaired  down  to  the  time  (a.d.  359)  when 
hostilities  once  more  broke  out  between  Rome  and  Persia. 

Of  Sapor's  Eastern  wars  we  have  no  detailed  account.  They 
seem  to  have  occupied  him  from  a.d.  350  to  a.d.  357,  and  to 
have  been,  on  the  whole,  successful.  They  were  certainly  ter- 
minated by  a  peace  in  the  last-named  year^ — a  peace  of  which 
it  must  have  been  a  condition  that  his  late  enemies  should  lend 
him  aid  in  the  struggle  which  he  was  about  to  renew  with 
Rome.  Who  these  enemies  exactly  were,  and  what  exact  re- 
gion they  inhabited,  is  doubtfuL  They  comprised  certainly  the 
Chionites  and  G^lani,  probably  the  Euscni  and  tho  Vertce." 
The  Chionites  are  thought  to  have  been  Hiongnu  orHunF;;'" 
and  the  Euseni  are  probably  the  U-siun.  who,  as  early  as  B.C. 
200,  are  found  among  the  nomadic  hordes  pressing  towards  the 
Oxiis."  The  Vortae  are  wholly  unknown.  The  Gelani  should, 
by  their  name,  be  the  inhabitants  of  Ghilan,  or  the  coast  tract 
southrwest  of  the  Caspian;  but  this  locality  seems  too  remote 
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from  the  probable  seats  of  tbe  Oiionttes  and  Easeni  to  be  the 
one  intended.  l%e  general  scene  of  the  wan  was  tmdoabtodlj 
east  of  the  Caspian,  either  in  the  Oxus  region,  or  still  furthiep 
eastward,  on  the  confines  of  India  and  Scytfaia.'*  Theresultaf 
the  wars,  though  not  a  conquest,  was  an  extension  of  Persian 
influence  and  power.  Troublesome  enemies  were  oonT«ted 
into  friends  and  allies.  The  loss  of  a  predominating  influence 
over  Armenia  was  thus  compensated,  or  more  than  compen- 
sated, within  a  few  years,  by  a  gain  ck  a  similar  kind  in  an- 
other quarter. 

Whfle  Sapor  was  thus  engaged  in  the  tar  East,  he  received 
letters  from  the  officer  whom  he  had  left  in  charge  of  his 
western  frontier, '*  informing  him  that  the  Boman  s  were  anxious 
to  exchange  the  precarious  truce  which  Mesopotamia  had  been 
allowed  to  enjoy  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  for  a  mors 
settled  and  formal  peace.  Two  great  Boman  officials,  CSss- 
sianus,  duke  of  Mesopotamia,  and  Musonianus,*  PrsBtorian  pre- 
fect, imderstanding  that  Sapor  was  entangled  in  a  bloody  and 
difficult  war  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  his  empire,  and  know- 
ing that  Constantius  was  fully  occupied  with  the  troubles 
caused  by  tbe  inroads  of  the  barbarians  into  the  more  western 
of  the  Roman  provinces,  had  thought  that  the  time  was  fav<»«- 
able  for  terminating  the  provisional  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Mesox)otamian  region  by  an  actual  treaty. "  They  bad  accord- 
ingly opened  negotiations  with  Tamsapor,  satrap  of  Adiabene, 
and  suggested  to  him  that  he  should  sound  his  master  on  the 
subject  of  making  peace  with  Rome.  Tamsapor  appears  to 
have  misunderstood  the  character  of  these  overtures,  or  to 
have  misrepresented  them  to  Sapor;  in  his  despatch  he  made 
Constantius  himself  the  mover  in  the  matter,  and  spoke  of  him 
as  humbly  supplicating  the  great  king  to  grant  hiTn  condi- 
tions. "  It  happened  that  the  message  reached  Sax>or  just  as  he 
had  come  to  terms  with  his  eastern  enemies,  and  had  succeeded 
in  inducing  them  to  become  his  allies.  He  was  naturally  elated 
at  his  success,  and  regarded  the  Roman  overture  as  a  simple 
acknowledgment  of  weakness.  Accordingly  he  answered  in 
tbe  most  haughty  style.  His  letter,  which  was  conveyed  to 
the  Roman  emperor  at  Sirmium  by  an  ambassador  named 
Narses/'  was  conceived  in  the  following  terms:" 

"Sai)or,  king  of  kings,  brother  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
companion  of  the  stars,  sends  scdutation  to  his  brother,  Con- 
stantius Csesar.  It  glads  me  to  see  that  thou  art  at  last  re- 
turned to  the  right  way,  and  art  ready  to  do  what  is  just  and 
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fair,  having  learned  by  experience  that  inordinate  greed  is  oft- 
timee  punished  by  defeat  and  disaster.  As  then  the  voice  of 
truth  ought  to  speak  with  all  openness,  and  the  more  illustrious 
of  mankind  should  make  their  words  min*or  their  thoughts,  I 
will  biiefly  declare  to  thee  what  I  propose,  not  forgetting  that 
I  have  often  said  the  same  things  before.  Yoiu*  own  authors 
are  witness  that  the  entire  tract  within  the  river  Strymon  and 
the  borders  of  Macedon  was  once  held  by  my  ancestoi*s ;  if  I 
required  you  to  restore  all  this,  it  would  not  ill  become  me  (ex- 
cuse the  boost),  inasmuch  as  I  excel  in  virtue  and  in  the  splen- 
dor of  my  achievements  the  whole  line  of  our  ancient  monarchs. 
But  as  moderation  deL'ghts  me,  and  has  always  been  the  rule 
of  my  conduct— wherefore  from  my  youth  up  I  have  had  no 
occasion  to  repent  of  any  action— I  will  be  content  to  receive 
Mesopotamia  and  Armenia,  which  was  fraudulently  extorted 
from  my  grandfather.  We  Persians  have  never  admitted  the 
principle,  which  you  proclaim  with  such  effrontery,  that  success 
in  war  is  always  glorious,  whether  it  be  the  fruit  of  courage  or 
trickery.  In  conclusion,  if  you  will  take  the  advice  of  one  who 
speaks  for  yom*  good,  sacrifice  a  small  tract  of  territory,  one 
always  in  dispute  and  causing  continual  bloodshed,  in  order 
that  you  may  rule  the  remainder  securely.  Physicians,  re- 
member, often  cut  and  burn,  and  even  amputate  portions  of 
the  body,  that  the  patient  may  have  the  healthy  use  of  what  is 
left  to  him ;  and  there  are  animals  which,  undci'standing  why 
he  hunters  chase  them,  deprive  themselves  of  the  tiling  coveted, 
a  Uve  thenceforth  without  fear.  I  warn  you,  that,  if  my  am- 
assador  returns  in  vain,  I  will  take  the  field  against  you,  so 
on  as  the  winter  is  past,  with  all  my  forces,  confiding  in  my 
od  fortune  and  in  the  fairness  of  the  conditions  which  I  have 
w  offered." 

.t  must  have  been  a  severe  blow  to  Imperial  pride  to  receive 

:h  a  letter:  and  the  sense  of  insult  can  scarcely  have  been 

ch  mitigated  by  the  fact  that  the  missive  was  enveloped  in 

Ikcn  covering,  "*  or  by  the  circumstance  that  the  bearer, 

ses,  endeavored  by  his  conciliating  maimera  to  atone  for  his 

ler  s  rudeness.  '^    Constantius  replied,  however,  in  a  digni- 

md  calm  tone.""     **  The  Roman  emjxiror,"  he  said,  **  victo- 

by  land  and  sea,  saluted  his  brother,  King  Sapor.    His 

•nant  in  Mesopotamia  had  meant  well  in  opening  a  nego- 

a  with  a  Pei-sian  governor;  but  he  had  acted"  without 

i,  and  could  not  bind  his  master.    Nevertheless,  he  (Con- 

is)  would  not  disclaim  what  had  been  done,  since  he  did 
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xiot  object  to  a  peace,  pityvidM  it  wefe  fair  and  Bok 

to  aak  the  master  of  the  whole  Boma&  world  to  Bumnder  ta^ 
ntories  which  he  had  eucceflBfuUy  defended  when  he  ruled  only 
over  the  provinces  of  the  East  was  plainly  indeoeot  and  ab- 
surd. lEfe  must  add  tiiat  the  employaient  of  threats  was  futile^ 
and  too  common  an  aitifice;  more  ei^eciaHy  as  tftie  Ftorsisngi 
themselves  must  know  that  Rome  always  defauded  hensH 
yrhsa  attacked,  and  that,  if  ocoasionany  she  was  vanquishel 
in  a  battie,  yet  she  never  failed  to  have  the  advozitage  in  the 
event  of  every  war.**  Three  envoys  were  entrusted  wi^  tts 
delivery  of  this  reply*'— Prosper,  a  count  of  tiie  empire;  Speo- 
tatus,  a  tribune  and  notary;  and  Enstathius,  an  orator  and 
philosopher,  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Neo-Flatan!M,  Jaai- 
blichus,**  and  a  friend  of  Bt  ]^usdL**  Oonstantius  was  moik 
anxious  for  peace,  as  a  dangerous  war  threatened  with  the 
Alemanwi,  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Germany.**  He 
seems  to  have  hoped  that,  if  the  imadomed  language  oCte 
two  statesmen  failed  to  move  Sapor,  he  might  be  won  over  liy 
the  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  professor  of  rhetoric. 

But  Sapor  was  bent  on  war.     He  had  concluded  arrange- 
ments with  the  natives  so  long  his  adversaries  in  the  East,  hj 
which  they  had  pledged  themsdves  to  join  his  standard  with 
all  their  forces  in  the  ensuing  spring."    He  was  well  award  of 
the  position  of  Oonstantius  in  the  West,  of  the  internal  cor* 
ruption  of  his  court,  and  of  the  perils  constantly  threateniiit 
him  from  external  enemies.    A  Boman  official  of  imx>ortancik 
bearing  the  onco  honored  name  of  Antoninus,  had  recentlf 
taken  refuge  with  him  from  the  claims  of  pretended  crediton; 
and  bad  been  received  into  high  favor  on  account  of  the  infio^ 
mation  which  he  was  able  to  communicate  with  respect  to  ^ 
disposition  of  the  Roman  forces  and  the  condition  of  their 
magazines.  *•    This  individual,  ennobled  by  the  royal  authorilf  i 
and  given  a  place  at  the  royal  table,  gained  great  influence 
over  his  new  master,  whom  he  stimulated  by  alternately  19* 
proaching  him  with  his  backwardness  in  the  past,  and  putting 
before  him  the  prospect  of  easy  triumphs  over  Home  in  the  (l^ 
ture.    He  x)ointed  out  that  the  emperor,  with  the  bulk  of  tt 
troops  and  treasures,  was  detained  in  the  regions  adjoiningfh^ 
Danube,  and  that  the  East  was  left  almost  undefended;  M 
magnified  the  services  which  he  was  himself  competent  to  vst  . 
der '^"^  he  exhorted  Sapor  to  bestir  himself,  and  to  put  confidsDOt 
in  his  good  foHune.    He  recommended  that  the  (dd  plan  of 
sitting  down  befoi'e  walled  towns  should  be  given  up,  and  tiol 
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the  Peniaii  monarch,  leaving  the  strongholds  of  Mesopotamia 
in  his  rear,  should  press  forward  to  the  Euphrates,-"  pour  his 
troops  across  it,  and  overrun  the  rich  province  of  Syria,  which 
he  would  find  unguarded,  and  which  hod  not  been  invaded  by 
an  enemy  for  nearly  a  century.  The  views  of  Antoninus  were 
adopted;  but,  in  practice,  they  were  overruled  by  the  ezigen- 
deR  of  the  situation.  A  Roman  army  occupied  Mesopotamia, 
and  advanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  When  the  Persians 
in  full  force  crossed  the  river,  accompanied  by  Chionite  and 
Allianian  allies,''  they  found  a  considerable  body  of  troops  pre- 
pared to  resist  them.  Their  opponents  did  not,  indeed  offer 
battle,  but  they  laid  waste  the  country  as  the  Persians  took 
possession  of  it;  they  destroyed  the  forage,  evacuated  the  in- 
defensible towns'"  (which  fell,  of  course,  into  the  enemy's 
bands),  and  fortified  the  line  of  the  Ehiphrates  with  castles, 
military  engines,  and  palisades.'*  Still  the  programme  of  An- 
toninus would  probably  have  been  carried  out,  had  not  the 
swell  of  the  Euphrates  exceeded  the  average,  and  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  Persian  troops  to  ford  the  river  at  the  usual 
point  of  passage  into  Syria.  On  discovering  this  obstacle,  An- 
tomnus  suggested  that,  by  a  march  to  the  north-east  through 
a  fertile  country,  the  Upper  Euphrates  might  bo  reached,  and 
easily  crossed,  before  its  waters  had  attained  any  considerable 
volume.  Sapor  agreed  to  adopt  this  suggestion.  He  marched 
from  Zeugma  across  the  Mens  Masius  towards  the  Upper  Eu- 
phrates, defeated  the  Romans  in  an  important  battle  near 
Amida,"  took,  by  a  sudden  assault,  two  castles  which  defended 
the  town,"  and  then  somewhat  hastily  resolved  that  he  would 
attack  the  place,  which  he  did  not  imagine  cai)able  of  making 
much  resistance. 

Amido,  now  Diarbekr,  was  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Upper  Tigris,  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  was  washed  alonp:  the  whole 
of  its  western  side  by  a  semi-circular  bend  of  the  river.'*  It 
had  been  a  place  of  considerable  importance  from  a  very  an- 
cient date,"  and  had  recently  been  much  strengthened  by  Con- 
stantius,  who  hod  made  it  an  arsenal  for  military  engines,  and 
had  repaired  its  towers  and  walls. "  The  town  contained  within 
it  a  copious  fountain  of  water,  which  was  hablo,  however,  to 
acquire  a  disagreeable  odor  in  the  summer  time.  Seven  le- 
gions, of  the  moderate  strength  to  which  legions  had  been  re- 
duced by  Constantino, "^  defended  it;  and  the  garrison  included 
also  a  body  of  horse-archers,  composed  chiefly  or  entirely  of 
noble  foreigners."    Sapor  hoped  in  the  first  instance  to  terrify 
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it  into  gnbmission  by  his  mere  appearance,  and  boldly  lode  up 
to  the  gates  with  a  small  body  of  his  followers,  expecting  that 
they  would  be  opened  to  him.  But  the  defenders  were  moie 
courageous  than  he  had  imagined.  They  reoeived  hixn  with  a 
shower  of  darts  and  arrows  that  were  directed  specially 
against  his  person,  which  was  conspicuous  from  its  oraamentB; 
and  they  aimed  their  weapons  so  well  that  (me  of  them  peasM 
through  a  portion  of  his  dress  and  was  nearly  wounding  him." 
Persuaded  by  his  followers,  Sapor  upon  this  withdrew,  and 
committed  the  further  prosecution  of  the  attack  to  Gi-umbates, 
the  king  of  the  Chionites,  who  assaulted  the  walls  on  the  next 
day  with  a  body  of  picked  troops,  but  was  repulsed  with  great 
loss,  his  only  son,  a  youth  of  great  promise,  being  killed  at  his 
side  by  a  dart  from  a  balista.^*  The  death  of  this  prince  spread 
dismay  through  the  camp,  and  was  foUowed  by  a  general 
mourning;  but  it  now  became  a  point  of  honor  to  take  the 
town  which  had  so  injured  one  of  the  great  king's  it^al  allies; 
and  Grumbates  was  promised  that  Amida  should  become  the 
funeral  pile  of  his  lost  darling/' 

The  town  was  now  regularly  invested.    Each  nation  was  as- 
signed its  place.    The  Chionites,  burning  with  the  desire  to 
avenge  their  late  defeat,  were  on  the  east;  the  VertsB  cm  the 
south ;  the  Albanians,  warriors  from  the  Caspian  region,  on  the 
north;  the  Segestans,"  who  were  reckoned  the  bravest  soldien 
of  all,  and  who  brought  into  the  field  a  large  body  of  elephants, 
held  the  west.    A  continuous  line  of  Persians,  five  ranks  deep^ 
surrounded  the  entire  city,  and  supported  the  auxiliary  detach- 
ments.   The  entire  besieging  army  was  estimated  at  a  hundred 
thousand  men  ;^*  the  besieged,  including  the  unarmed  multitude, 
were  under  30,000.**    After  the  pause  of  an  entire* day,  the  flrrt 
general  attack  was  made.    Grumbates  gave  the  signal  for  t!tf 
assault  by  hurlmg  a  bloody  spear  into  the  space  before  the 
walls,  after  the  fashion  of  a  Eoman/e^tato.**    A  cloud  of  darto 
and  arrows  from  every  side  followed  the  flight  of  this  weapoOf 
and  did  severe  damage  tq  the  besieged,  who  were  at  the  saino 
time  galled  with  discharges  from  Boman  military  enginee^ 
taken  by  the  Persians  in  some  capture  of  8ingara,  and  now  00* 
ployed  against  their  former  owners."    Still  a  vigorous  TBBdr 
ance  continued  to  be  made,  and  the  besiegers,  in  their  expoeed 
positions,  suffered  even  more  than  the  garrison;  so  that  after 
two  days  the  attempt  to  carry  the  city  by  general  assault  wafl 
abandoned,  and  the  slow  process  of  a  regular  siege  was  adopted. 
Ti*enches  werR  opened  at  the  usual  distance  from  the  walhi 
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along  which  the  troops  advanced  under  the  cover  of  hurdle 
towards  the  ditch,  which  they  proceeded  to  fill  up  in  places 
Mounds  were  then  thrown  up  against  the  walls ;  and  movable 
towers  were  constructed  and  brought  into  play,  guarded  exter- 
nally with  iron,  and  each  mounting  a  balisfa,*^  It  was  impos- 
sible long  to  withstand  these  various  weapons  of  attack.  The 
hopes  of  the  besieged  lay,  primaiily,  in  their  receiving  relief 
from  without  by  the  advance  of  an  army  capable  of  engaging 
their  assailants  and  hai*assing  them  or  dri\'ing  them  off;  sec- 
ondarily, in  successful  sallies,  by  means  of  which  they  might 
destroy  the  enemy's  works  and  induce  him  to  retire  from  be- 
fore the  place. 

There  existed,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Amida,  the  elements  of 
a  relieving  army,  under  the  command  of  the  new  prefect  of  the 
"East,  Sabinianus.    Had  this  officer  poss(?ssod  an  energetic  and 
enterprising  character,  he  might,  witliout  much  difficulty,  have 
collected  a  force  of  light  and  active  Sfildiei-s,  which  might  have 
hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  Persians,  intercepted  their  convoys, 
cut  off  their  stragglera,  and  have  even  made  an  occasional  dash 
upon  their  lines.    Such  was  the  course  of  conduct  recommend- 
ed by  Ursicinus,  the  second  in  command,  whom  Sabinianus  had 
recently  superseded ;  but  the  latter  was  jealous  of  his  subordi- 
nate, and  had  orders  from  the  Byzantine  court  to  keep  him  un- 
employed.*"*   He  was  himself  old  and  rich,  alike  disinclined  to 
and  unfit  for  military  enterprise;**  he  therefore  absolutely  re- 
jected the  advice  of  Ursicinus,  and  determined  on  making  no 
effort.    He  had  i)ositive  orders,  he  said,  from  the  court  to  keep 
on  the  defensive  and  not  endanger  his  troops  by  engaging  them 
n  hazardous  adventures.    Amida  must  pi-otect  itself,  or  at  any 
ate  not  look  to  him  for  succor.    Ursicinus  chafed  terribly,  it 
)  said,  against  this  decision,'*  but  was  forced  to  submit  to  it. 
lis  messengers  conveyed  the  dispiriting  intelligence  to  the  de- 
:)ted  city,  which  learned  thereby  that  it  must  rely  wholly 
ton  its  own  exertions. 

Nothing  now  remained  but  to  organize  sallies  on  a  large  scale 

1  attack  the  besieger's  works.    Sucrh  attempts  were  made 

m  time  to  time  with  some  success;  and  on  one  occasion  two 

ilish  legions,  banished  to  the  East  for  their  adherence  to 

cause  of  Magnentius,  penetrated,  by  night,  into  the  heart 

le  besieging  camp,  and  brought  the  i>crson  of  .the  monarch 

danger.    This  peril  was,  however,  escaped;  the  legions 

«  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  a  sixth  of  their  number; "  and 

"ng  was  gained  by  the  audacious  enterprise  beyond  a  truce 
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of  fhxee  days,  during'Which  each  side  xnoiinied  its  dead,  am 
sought  to  repair  its  losses. 

The  fate  of  the  doomed  citj  drew  on.  Pestilence  was  addei 
to  the  calamities  which  the  besieged  had  to  endure.^'  Deeertio] 
and  treachery  were  arrayed  against  them.  One  of  the  native 
of  Amida,  going  over  to  the  Persians,  informed  them  that  o] 
the  southern  side  of  the  city  a  neglected  staircase  led  up  fros 
themarginof  the  Tigris  through  underground  corridors  to  one  o 
the  principal  bastions;  and  under  his  guidance  seventy  archer 
of  the  Persian  guard,  pickedmen,  ascended  the  dark  passage  a 
dead  of  nig^t,  occupied  the  tower,  and  when  morning  broke  difi 
played  from  it  a  scarlet  flag,  as  a  sign  to  their  coimtiymen  tha 
a  portion  of  the  wall  was  taken.  The  Persians  were  upon  tb 
alert,  and  an  instant  assault  was  mada  But  the  garrison,  b] 
extraordinary  efforts,  succeeded  in  recapturing  the  tower  be 
fore  any  support  reached  its  occupants;  and  then,  directing 
their  artillery  and  missilee  against  the  assailing  columns,  in 
flicted  on  them  tremendous  losses,  and  soon  compelled  them  t< 
return  hastily  to  the  shelter  of  their  camp.  The  VertsB,  wh< 
maintained  the  siege  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  were  thi 
chief  sufferers  in  this  abortive  attempt.^ 

'  Sapor  had  now  spent  seventy  days  before  the  place,  and  ha< 
made  no  perceptible  impression.  Autumn  was  already  far  ad 
vanced,^  and  the  season  for  military  operations  would  soon  b 
over.  It  was  necessaiy,  therefore,  either  to  take  the  cit] 
speedily  or  to  give  up  the  siege  and  retire.  Under  these  drcum 
stances  Sax)or  resolved  on  a  last  effort.  He  had  constructed 
towers  of  such  a  height  that  they  overtopped  the  wall,  an( 
poured  theii*  discharges  on  the  defendei's  from  a  superio; 
elevation.  He  had  brought  his  mounds  in  places  to  a  leve 
with  the  ramparts,  and  had  compelled  the  garrison  to  raio 
coimtermounds  within  the  wcdls  for  their  protection.  He  no^ 
determined  on  pressing  the  assault  day  after  day,  until  h* 
either  carried  the  town  or  found  all  his  resources  exhausted 
His  artillery,  his  foot,  and  his  elephants  were  all  employed  ii 
turn  or  together;  he  allowed  the  gai*rison  no  rest.^*  Not  coo 
tent  with  directing  the  operations,  he  himself  toc^  part  in  tb 
supreme  struggle,  exposing  his  own  person  freely  to  the  enemy* 
weapons,  and  losing  many  of  his  attendants.^*  After  the  cod 
test  had  las^  three  continuous  days  from  mom  to  night,  foi 
tune  at  last  favored  him.  One  of  the  inner  mounds,  raised  b; 
the  besieged  behind  their  wall,  suddenly  gave  way,  involvin] 
its  defenders  in  its  fall,  and  at  the  same  time  filling  up  tb 
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entire  space  between  the  waB  and  the  mound  "raised  outside 
by  the  Persians.  A  way  into  the  town  was  thus  laid  open," 
and  the  besiegers  instantly  occupied  it.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  flower  of  the  garrisoli  threw  itself  across  the  path  of  the 
entering  coltunns — nothing  could  withstand  the  ardor  of  the 
Persian  troops.  In  a  little  time  all  resistance  was  at  an  end ; 
those  who  could  quitted  the  city  and  fled — the  remainder, 
whatever  their  sex,  age,  or  calling,  whether  armed  or  im- 
armed,  were  slaughtered  like  sheep  by  the  conquerof^.** 

Thus  fell  Amida  after  a  siege  of  seventy-three  days.  *•  Sapor, 
who  on  other  occasions  showed  himself  not  deficient  in  clem- 
ency, ••  was  exasperated  by  the  prolonged  resistance  and  the 
losses  which  he  had  sustained  in  the  course  of  it.  Thirty 
thousand  of  his  best  soldiers  had  fallen ;  •'  the  son  of  his  chiefly 
ally  had  perished;*'  he  himself  had  beon  brought  into  im- 
minent danger.  Such  audacity  on  the  part  of  a  petty  town 
seemed  no  doubt  to  him  to  deserve  a  severe  retribution.  Tlie 
place  was  therefore  given  over  to  the  infuriated  soldiery,  who 
were  allowed  to  slay  and  plunder  at  their  pleasure.  Of  the 
captives  taken,  all  belonging  to  the  five  provinces  across  the 
Tigris,  claimed  as  his  own  by  Sapor,  though  coded  to  Rome  by 
his  grandfather,  were  massacred  in  cold  blood.  The  Count 
.£lian,  and  the  commanders  of  the  legions  who  had  conducted 
the  gallant  defence,  were  barbarously  cinicified.  Many  other 
Romans  of  high  rank  were  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  being 
manacled,  and  were  dragged  into  Persia  as  slaves  rather  than 
as  prisoners." 

The  campaign  of  a.d.  359  terminated  with  this  dearly  bought 
victory.  The  season  was  too  far  advanced  for  any  fresh  enter- 
prise of  importance ;  and  Sapor  was  probably  glad  to  give  his 
army  a  rest  after  the  toils  and  perils  of  the  last  three  months. 
Accordingly  he  retired  across  the  Tigris,  without  lea^ang  (so 
far  as  appears)  any  garrisons  in  Mesopotamia,  and  began  pre- 
parations for  the  campaign  of  a.d.  360.  Stores  of  all  kinds 
were  accumnlated  during  the  winter;  and,  when  the  spring 
came,  the  indefatigable  monarch  once  more  invaded  the 
enemy's  country,  pouring  into  Mesopotamia  an  army  even 
more  numerous  and  better  appointed  than  that  which  he  had 
led  against  Amida  in  the  preceding  year."  His  first  object 
now  was  to  capture  Singara,  a  town  of  some  consequence, 
which  was,  however,  defended  by  only  two  Roman  legions  and 
a  certain  number  of  native  soldiers.  After  a  vain  attempt  to 
persuade  the  garrison  to  a  surrender,  the  attack  was  made  in 
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the  usual  way,  oihiefly  by  acaling  partiea  wil^  ladders,  and  by 
battering  i^arties  which  shook  the  walls  with  the  ram.  The 
defenders  kept  the  scalers  at  bay  by  a  constant  discihaxge  of 
stones  and  darts  from  their  artillery,  arrows  from  their  bows^ 
and  leaden  bullets**  from  their  slings.  They  met  the  assaults 
of  the  ram  by  attempts  to  fire  the  wooden  covering  which  pro- 
tected it  and  those  who  worked  it.  For  some  dBjB  these 
efforts  sufficed;  but  after  a  while  the  besiegers  found  a  weak 
I)oint  in  the  defences  of  the  place— a  tower  so  recently  built 
that  the  mortar  in  which  the  stones  were  laid  was  still  moist^ 
and  which  consequently  crumbled  rapidly  before  the  blows  of 
a  strong  and  heavy  battering-ram,  and  in  a  short  time  fell  to 
the  ground.  The  Persians  poured  in  through  the  gap,  and 
were  at  once  masters  of  the  entire  town,  which  ceased  to  re- 
sist after  the  catastrophe.  This  easy  victory  allowed  Sapor  to 
exhibit  the  better  side  of  his  character;  he  forbade  the  further 
shedding  of  blood,  and  ordered  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
garrisons  and  citizens  should  be  taken  alive.  Reviving  a 
favorite  x)olicy  of  Oriental  rulers  from  very  remote  times,**  he 
transported  these  captives  to  the  extreme  eastern  jMirts  of  his 
empire,*^  where  they  might  bo  of  the  greatest  service  to  him  in 
defending  his  frontier  against  the  Scythians  and  Indians. 

It  is  not  really  surprising,  though  the  historian  of  the  war  • 
regards  it  as  needing  explanation,*"  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  relievo  Singara  by  the  Romans.  The  siege  was  short;  the 
place  was  considered  strong;  the  nearest  point  held  by  a 
powerful  Roman  force  was  Nisibis,  which  was  at  least  sixty 
miles  distant  from  Singara.  The  neighborhood  of  Singara  was, 
moreover,  ill  supplied  with  water;  and  a  i^lieving  army  would 
probably  have  soon  found  itself  in  difficulties.  Singara,  on  the 
verge  of  the  desert,  was  always  perilously  situated.  Rome 
valued  it  as  an  outpost  from  which  her  enemy  might  be 
watched,  and  which  might  advertise  her  of  a  sudden  danger, 
but  could  not  venture  to  undertake  its  defence  in  case  of  an 
attack  in  force,  and  was  prepared  to  hear  of  its  capture  with 
equanimity. 

From  Singara  Sapor  directed  his  march  almost  due  north- 
wards, and,  leaving  Nisibis  unassailed  upon  his  left,  proceeded 
to  attack  the  strong  fort  known  indifferently  as  PboBnica  or 
Bezabde.**  This  was  a  position  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
near  the  point  where  that  river  quits  the  mountains  and  de- 
bouches upon  the  plain ;^*  though  not  on  the  site,^'  it  may  bo 
considered  the  representative  of  the  modem  Jezireh,  which 
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commands  the  passes  from  the  low  comitry  into  the  Kurdish 
mountains.  Bezabde  was  the  chief  city  of  the  province,  called 
after  it  Zahdicene,  one  of  the  five  ceded  hy  Narses  and  greatly 
coveted  by  his  grandson.  It  was  much  valued  by  Rome,  was 
fortified  in  places  with  a  double  wall,  and  was  guarded  by 
three  legions  and  a  large  body  of  Kurdish  archers.'"  Sapor, 
having  reconnoitred  the  place,  and,  with  his  usual  hai*di- 
hood,  exposed  himself  to  danger  in  doing  so,  sent  a  flag  of  truce 
to  demand  a  surrender,  joining  with  the  messengers  some 
prisoners  of  high  rank  taken  at  Singara,  lest  the  enemy  should 
open  fire  upon  his  envoys.  The  device  was  successful ;  but  the 
garrison  proved  stanch,  and  determined  on  resisting  to  the 
last.  Once  more  all  the  known  resoiurces  of  attack  and  de- 
fence were  brought  into  play ;  and  after  a  long  siege,  of  which 
the  most  important  incident  was  an  attempt  made  by  the 
bishop  of  the  place  to  induce  Sapor  to  withdraw,"  the  wall  was 
at  last  breached,  the  city  taken,  and  its  defenders  indiscrimi- 
nately massacred.  Begarding  the  position  as  one  of  first-rate 
importance.  Sapor,  who  had  destroyed  Singara,  carefully  re- 
paired the  defences  of  Bezabde,  provisioned  it  abundantly,  and 
garrisoned  it  with  some  of  his  bent  troops.  He  was  well  aware 
that  the  Romans  would  feel  keenly  the  loss  of  so  important  a 
post,  and  expected  that  it  would  not  be  long  before  they  made 
an  effort  to  recover  possession  of  it. 

The  winter  was  now  approaching,  but  the  Persian  monarch 
still  kept  the  field.  The  capture  of  Bezabde  was  followed  by 
that  of  many  other  less  important  strongholds,'*  which  offered 
little  resistance.  At  last,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  an  at- 
tack was  made  upon  a  place  called  Virta,  said  to  hiive  been  a 
fortress  of  great  strength,  and  by  some  modems'*  identified 
with  Tekrit,  an  important  city  upon  the  Tigi'is  betweeen  Mosul 
and  Bagdad.  Here  the  career  of  the  conqueror  was  at  last 
arrested.  Persuasion  and  force  proved  alike  unavailing  to  in- 
duce or  compel  a  surrender;  and,  after  wasting  the  small  r(^ 
mainder  of  the  year,  and  suffering  considerable  loss,  the  Pci*- 
sian  monarch  reluctantly  gave  up  the  siege,  and  returned  to 
his  own  country.^* 

Meanwhile  the  movements  of  the  Roman  emperor  had  been 
slow  and  uncertain.  Distracted  between  a  jealous  fear  of  his 
cousin  Julian's  proceedings  in  the  West,  and  a  desire  of  check- 
ing the  advance  of  his  rival  Sapor  in  the  East,  he  had  left 
Constantinople  in  the  early  spring, "  but  had  journeyed  leisurely 
through  Capi>adocia  and  Armenia  Minor  to  Samosata,  whence, 
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after  crosslxig  the' Euphrates,  he  had  prooeeded  to  BdesBa, 
and  there  fixed  himself.^  Wliile  in  Cappadooia  he  had  siim- 
moned  to  his  presence  Arsaoes,  the  triUitary  king  of  Ajrmeiiia^ 
had  reminded  him  of  his  engagements,  and  had  endeavored  to 
quidcen  his  gratitude  hy  bestowing  on  him  liberal  presenta** 
At  Edessa  he  employed  himself  during  the  whole  of  the  sum- 
)  mer  in  collecting  troops  and  stores;  nor  was  it  till  the  antum- 
'  nal  equinox  was  past**  that  he  took  the  field,  and,  after  weep- 
ing over  the  smoking  ruins  of  Amida,  marched  to  Besabde^ 
and,  when  the  defenders  rejected  his  overtures  of  i>eace, 
formed  the  siege  of  the  place.  Sap<nr  was,  we  must  suppose^ 
now  engaged  before  Yirta,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  thon^t 
Beasabde  strong  enough  to  defend  itself.  At  any  rate,  he  made 
no  effort  to  afford  it  any  relief;  and  the  Roman  emperor  was 
allowed  to  employ  all  the  resources  at  his  disposal  in  reiterated 
assaults  upon  the  walls.  The  defence,  however,  proved 
stronger  than  the  attack.  Time  after  time  the  bold  saSoies  of 
'  the  besieged  destroyed  the  Soman  works.  At  last  the  rainy 
season  set  in,  and  the  low  ground  outside  the  town  became  a 
glutinous  and  adhesive  marsh.*'  It  was  no  longer  possible  to 
continue  the  si^e;  and  the  disappointed  emperor  reluctantiiy 
drew  off  his  troops,  recrossed  the  Euphrates,  and  retired  into 
winter  quarters  at  Antiocb. 

The  successes  of  Sapor  in  the  campaigns  of  a.d.  359  and  360, 
his  captures  of  Amida,  Singara,  and  Bezabde,  together  witii 
the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  expedition  made  by  Constantiufl 
against  the  last-named  place,  had  a  tendency  to  shake  the 
fidelity  of  the  Roman  vassal-kings,  Arsaces*'  of  Armenia,  and 
Meribanes  of  Iberia.  Constantius,  therefore,  during  the  win- 
ter of  A.D.  360-1,  which  be  passed  at  Antiocb,  sent  emissarieB 
to  the  courts  of  these  monarchs,  and  endeavored  to  secure  thdr 
fidelity  by  loading  them  with  costly  presents."  His  policy 
seems  to  have  been  so  far  successful  that  no  revolt  of  thfl» 
kingdoms  took  place;  they  did  not  as  yet  desert  the  Romans 
or  make  their  submission  to  Sapor.  Their  monarchs  seem  to 
have  simply  watched  events,  prepared  to  declare  themselves 
distinctly  on  the  winning  side  so  soon  as  f  ortime  should  incline 
unmistakably  to  one  or  the  other  combatant.  Meanwhile  tbef 
maintained  the  fiction  of  a  nominal  dependence  upon  Rome." 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  year  a.d.  361  wouU 
have  been  a  turning-point  in  the  war,  and  that,  if  Rome  did 
not  by  a  great  effort  assert  herself  and  recover  her  prestige, 
the  advance  of  Persia  would  have  been  marked  and  rapid.  BiU. 
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the  actual  course  of  events  was  far  different.    Hesitation  and 
diffidence  characterize  the  moyements  of  both  parties  to  the 
contest,  and  the  year  is  signalized  by  no  important  enterprise 
on  the  "pajct   of  either  monarch.      Constantius   reoccupied 
Edessa,'*  and  had  (we  are  told)"'  some  thoughts  of  renewing 
the  siege  of  Bezabde ;  actually,  however,  he  did  not  advance 
further,  but  contented  himself  with  sending  a  part  of  his  army 
to  watch  Sapor,  giving  them  strict  orders  not  to  risk  an  en- 
gagement."   Sapor,  on  his  side,  began  the  year  with  demon- 
strations which  were  taken  to  mean  that  he  was  about  to  pass 
the  Euphrates;^  but  in  ideality  he  never  even  brought  his 
troops  across  the  Tigris,  or  once  set  foot  in  Mesopotamia. 
After  wasting  weeks  or  months  in  a  futile  display  of  his  armed 
strength  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  and  violently 
alarming  the  officers  sent  by  Constantius  to  observe  his  move- 
ments,** he  suddenly,  towards  autumn,  withdrew  his  troops^ 
having  attempted  nothing,  and  quietly  returned  to  his  capital  I 
It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  understand  the  motives  which 
actuated  Ck>nstantius.    He  was,  month  after  month,  receiving 
inteUigence  from  the  West  of  steps  taken  by  Julian  which 
amounted  to  open  rebeUion,  and  challenged  him  to  engage  in 
civil  war."    So  long  as  Sapor  threatened  invasion  he  did  not 
like  to  quit  Mesopotamia,  lest  he  might  appear  to  have  sacri- 
ficed the  interests  of  his  country  to  his  own  private  quarrels; 
but  he  must  have  been  anxious  to  return  to  the  Tseat  of  empire 
fi*oni  the  first  moment  that  intelligence  reached  him  of  Julian's 
assumption   of  the  imperial  name  and  dignity;  and  when 
Sapor's  retreat  was  announced  he  naturally  made  all  haste  to 
reach  his  capital.    Meanwhile  the  desire  of  keeping  his  army 
intact  caused  him  to  refrain  from  any  movement  which  in- 
volved the  slightest  risk  of  bringing  on  a  battle,  and,  in  fact, 
reduced  him  to  inaction.    So  much  is  readily  intelligible.    But 
what  at  this  time  withheld  Sapor,  when  he  had  so  grand  an 
opportunity  of  making  an  impression  upon  Rome— what  par- 
alyzed his  arm  when  it  might  have  struck  with  such  effect-  it 
is  far  from  easy  to  understand,  though  perhaps  not  impossible 
to  conjecture.    The  historian  of  the  war  ascribes  liis  absti- 
nence to  a  religioxis  motive,  telling  us  that  the  auguries  were 
not   favorable  for    the  Persians  crossing  the  Tigris.'^    But 
there  is  no  other  evidence  that  the  Persians  of  this  period  were 
the  slaves  of  any  such  superstition  as  that  noted  by  Ammianus, 
nor  any  probabiUty  that  a  monarch  of  Sapor's  force  of  char- 
acter would  have  suffered  his  mihtary  policy  to  be  affected  by 
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omens.  We  must  fhei«foro  ascribe  the  o(»diiolo^ 
king  to  some  cause  not  recorded  by  the  histcaian— same  fiaihize 
of  health,  or  some  peril  from  internal*  or  external  enemies 
which  called  him  away  from  the  scene  of  his  recent  exploits, 
just  at  the  time  when  his  continued  presence  there  was  most 
imjKurtant.  Once  before  in  his  lifetime^  an  invasion  of  his 
eastern  provinces  had  required  his  immediate  presence,  and 
allowed  his  adversary  to  quit  Mesopotamia  and  march  against 
Magnentius.'*  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  fresh  attack  of  the 
same  or  some  other  barbarians  now  again  happened  oppor- 
tunely for  the  Bomans,  calling  Sapor  away,  and  thus  toabhng 
CJonstantius  to  turn  his  back  upon  the  B^Ast,  and  set  out  for 
Europe  in  order  to  meet  Julian. 

The  meeting,  however,  was  not  destined  to  take  place.  On 
his  way  from  Antioch  to  Constantinople  the  unfortunate  Con- 
stantius,  anxious  and  perhaps  over-fatigued,  fell  sick  at  Mop- 
Bucrene,  in  Cilicia,  and  died  there,  after  a  short  illness,*'  to- 
wards the  dose  of  A.D.  361.  Julian  the  Apostate  succeeded 
peacefully  to  the  empire  whereto  he  was  about  to  assert  his 
right  by  force  of  arms;  and  Sapor  found  that  the  war  which 
he  had  provoked  with  Eome,  in  rehance  upon  his  adversary^ 
weakness  and  incax>acity ,  had  to  be  csirried  on  with  a  prince  of 
far  greater  natural  x)owers  and  of  much  superior  mititary 
training. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Julian  becomes  Emperor  of  Rome,    His  Eesolufion  to  im 
Persia,    His  Views  and  Motives,    His  Proceedings,    1 
posals  of  Sapor  rejected.    Other  Embassies,    Relations 
Julian  with  Armenia,    Strength  of  his  Army,    His  in\ 
sion  of  Mesopotamia,    His  Line  of  March,    Siege  of  Pe. 
sabor;  of  Maogamalcha,    Battle  of  the  Tigns,    Furth 
Progress  of  Julian  checked  by  his  Inability  to  invest  Ctes 
phon.     His  Retreat,     His  Death,     Retreat  continued  b^ 
Jovian,     Sapor  offers  Terms  of  Peace,     Peace  made  6j 
Jovian,    Its  Conditions,    Reflections  on  tlie  Peace  and  on 
the  Termination  of  the  Second  Period  of  Struggle  between 
Rome  and  Persia. 

**  JoUantn,  rsdacta  ad  nmim  se  orbis  Romanl  euratione,  glorias  nimis  cupldiu,  In 

Panaa  proflciacitur/'— Aurel.  Vict.  I^ii.  S  48. 

The  prince  on  whom  the  government  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  consequently  the  direction  of  the  Persian  war,  devolved 
,by  the  death  of  (Jonstantius,  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age,' 
proud,  self-confident,  and  full  of  energy.     He  had  been  en- 
gaged for  a  period  of  four  years'  in  a  struggle  with  the  rude 
and  warlike  tribes  of  Germany,  had  freed  the  whole  country 
west  of  the  Rhine  from  the  presence  of  those  terrible  waniors, 
and  had  even  carried  fire  and  sword  far  into  the  wild  and 
savage  districts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  compelled 
the  Alemanni  and  other  powerful  German  tribes  to  make  their 
submission  to  the  majesty  of  Rome.    Personally  brave,  by 
temperament  restless,  and  inspired  with  an  ardent  desire  to 
rival  or  ecUx>se  the  glorious  deeds  of  those  heroes  of  former 
times  who  had  made  themselves  a  name  in  history,  he  viewed 
the  disturbed  condition  of  the  East  at  the  time  of  liis  accession 
not  as  a  trouble,  not  as  a  drawback  upon  the  delights  of  em- 
pire, but  as  a  happy  circumstance,  a  foi-tunate  opportunity 
for  distinguishing  himself  by  some  great  achievement.    Of  all 
he  Greeks,  Alexander  appeared  to  him  the  most  illustrious;' 
f  all  his  predecessors  on  the  imperial  thone,  Trajan  and  Mar- 
is AureUus  were  those  whom  he  most  wished  to  emulate.* 
it  ail  these  princes  had  either  led  or  sent*^  expeditions  into 


the  far  East,  and  had  aimed  at  uniting  in  one  the  fairest  pronr- 
inces  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Jxilian  appears,  from  tlie  first  mo* 
ment  that  he  found  himself  peaceably  established  upon  the 
throne,"  to  have  resolved  on  undertaking  in  person  a  great  ex- 
pedition against  Sapor,  with  the  object  of  avenging  upon 
Persia  the  ravages  and  defeats  of  the  last  sixty  years,  or  at 
any  rate  of  obtaining  such  successes  as  might  justify  his  as- 
suming the  title  of  ''Persicus.*'^  Whether  he  really  enter- 
tained any  hope  of  rivalling  Alexander,  or  supposed  it  possible 
that  he  should  effect  *'  the  final  conquest  of  Persia," '  may  be 
doubted.  Acquainted,  as  he  must  have  been,*  -with  the  entire 
course  of  Eoman  warfare  in  these  parts  from  the  attack  of 
Crassus  to  the  last  defeat  of  his  own  immediate  predecessor, 
he  can  scarcely  have  regarded  the  subjugation  of  Persia  as  an 
easy  matter,  or  have  expected  to  do  much  more  than  strike 
terror  into  the  *' barbarians"  of  the  East,  or  perhaps  obtain 
from  them  the  cession  of  another  province.  The  sensible 
officer,  who,  after  accompanying  him  in  his  expedition,  wrote 
the  history  of  the  campaign,  re^eirded  his  actuating  motives  as 
the  delight  that  he  took  in  war,  and  the  desire  of  a  new  title.** 
Confident  in  bis  own  military  talent,  in  his  training,  and  in  his 
power  to  inspire  enthusiasm  in  an  army,  be  no  doubt  looked  to 
reap  laurels  sufficient  to  justify  him  in  making  his  attack;  but 
the  wild  schemes  ascribed  to  him,  the  conquest  of  the  Sas- 
sanian  kingdom,  and  the  subjugation  of  Hyrcania  and  India," 
are  figments  (probably)  of  the  imagination  of  his  historians. 

Julian  entered  Constantinople  on  the  lltb  of  December,  a.d. 
861;  he  quitted  it  towards  the  end  of  May,"  a.d.  S62,  after  re- 
siding there  less  than  six  months.  During  this  period,  not- 
withstanding the  various  important  matters  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  the  purifying  of  the  court,  the  depression  of  the  Chris- 
tians, the  restoration  and  revivification  of  Paganism,  he  found 
time  to  form  plans  and  make  preparations  for  his  intended 
eastern  exx)edition,  in  which  he  was  anxious  to  engage  as  soon 
as  possible.  Having  designated  for  the  war  such  troops  as 
could  be  spared  from  the  West,  he  committed  them  and  their 
officers  to  the  charge  of  two  generals,  carefully  chosen,  Victor, 
a  Eoman  of  distinction,  and  the  Persian  refugee.  Prince  Hor- 
misdas,"  who  conducted  the  legions  without  difficulty  to 
Antioch.  There  Julian  himself  arrived  in  Jime  or  July, "  after 
having  made  a  stately  progress  through  Asia  Minor;  and  it 
would  seem  that  he  would  at  once  have  marched  against  the 
enemy,  had  not  his  coimsellors  strongly  urged  the  necessity  of 
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a  short  delay,'*  during  which  the  European  troops  might  be 
rested,  and  adequate  projyarations  made  for  the  intended  inva- 
sion. It  was  especially  necessary  to  provide  stores  and  ships," 
since  the  new  emperor  had  resolved  not  to  content  himself 
with  an  ordinary  campaign  upon  the  frontier,  but  rather  to 
imitate  the  examples  of  Trajan  and  Severus,  who  had  carried 
the  Roman  eagles  to  the  extreme  south  of  Mesopotamia." 
Ships,  accordingly,  were  collected,  and  probably  built,"  during 
the  winter  of  a.d.  362-3 ;  provisions  were  laid  in ;  warlike  stores, 
military  engines,  and  the  hke  accumulated;  while  the  irajm- 
tient  monarch,  galled  by  the  wit  and  raillery  of  the  gay  Antio- 
chenes,"  chafed  at  his  compelled  inaction,  and  longed  to  ex- 
change the  war  of  words  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  his 
subjects  for  the  ruder  contests  of  arms  wherewith  use  had 
made  him  more  familiar. 

It  must  have  been  during  the  emperor's  stay  at  Antioch 
that  he  received  an  embassy  from  the  court  of  Persia,  com- 
missioned to  sound  his  inclinations  with  regard  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  x>eace.  Sapor  had  seen,  with  some  disquiet,  the 
sceptre  of  the  Roman  world  assumed  by  an  enterprising  and 
courageous  youth,  inured  to  warfare  and  ambitious  of  military 
glory.  He  was  probably  very  well  informed  as  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  Roman  State"  and  the  personal  character  of 
its  administrator;  and  the  tidings  which  he  received  concern- 
ing the  intentions  and  preparations  of  the  new  prince  were 
such  as  caused  him  some  apprehension,  if  not  actual  alarm. 
Under  these  circumstance  she  sent  an  embassy  with  over- 
tures, the  exact  nature  of  which  is  not  known,  but  which,  it 
is  probable,  took  for  their  basis  the  existing  territorial  limits 
of  the  two  countries.  At  least,  we  hear  of  no  offer  of  sur- 
render or  submission  on  Sapor's  part;  and  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  that,  had  such  offers  been  made,  the  Roman  writers 
would  have  passed  them  over  in  silence.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Julian  lent  no  favorable  ear  to  the  envoys,  if  these  ^vero 
their  instructions ;  but  it  would  have  been  better  for  his  repu- 
tation had  he  repHed  to  them  with  less  of  haughtiness  and 
rudeness.  According  to  one  authority,'*  he  tore  up  before 
their  faces  the  autograph  letter  of  their  master;  while,  accord- 
ing to  another, '•  he  responded,  with  a  contemptuous  smile, 
that  "there  was  no  occasion  for  an  exchange  of  thought  be- 
tween him  and  the  Persian  king  by  messengers,  since  he  in- 
tended very  shortly  to  treat  with  him  in  person."  Having 
received  this  rebuff,  the  envoys  of  Sapor  took  their  departiu^, 
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and  oottveyqJ  to  their  txrveieign  the  intelligBnce  that  ho  must 
psepare  himself  to  resist  a  serious  invaBloQ. 

About '  the  same  time  various  offers  of  assistanoe  Teadwd 
the  Roman  emperor  from  l^e  independent  or  semi-indepeadent 
princes  and  <:bief tains  of  the  regions  adjacent  to  Mesopotamia." 
Such  overtures  were  sure  to  be  made  by  the  heads  of  the  phm- 
daring  desert  tribes  to  any  powerful  invader,  smce  it  would  be] 
hoped  that  a  share  in  the  booty  mi^t  be  obtained  without 
much  partidpaticm  in  the  danger.  We  are  told  that  Julian 
promptiy  rejected  these  offers,  grandly  saying  that  it  was  for 
Borne  rather  to  give  aid  to  her  allies  than  to  receive  t^taAw&minp^ 
from  them.*^  It  appears,  however,  that  at  least  two  excep- 
tions wef)e  made  to  the  general  principle  thus  magniloquent^ 
asserted.  Julian  had  taken  into  his  service,  ere  he  quitted 
Europe,  a  strong  body  of  Gk>thic  auxiliaries;'*  and,  while  at 
Antloch,  he  sent  to  the  Saracens,  reminding  them  of  their 
promise  to  lend  him  troops,  and  calling  upon  them  to  fulfil 
it'*  If  the  advance  on  P^nsia  was  to  be  made  by  the  line  of 
the  Euphrates,  an  alliance  with  these  agile  sons  of  the  desert 
was  of  first-rate  importance,  since  the  assistance  which  th^ 
could  render  as  friends  was  considerable,  and  the  injury  which 
they  could  inflict  as  enemies  was  almost  beyond  caUculation. 
It  is  among  the  faults  of  Julian  in  this  campaign  that  he  did 
not  set  more  store  by  the  Saracen  alliance,  and  make  greater 
efforts  to  maintain  it;  we  shall  find  that  after  a  while  he 
allowed  the  brave  nomads  to  become  disaffected,  and  to  ex- 
change their  friendship  with  him  for  hostility.*^  Had  he  taken 
more  care  to  attach  them  cordially  to  the  side  of  Rome,  it  ift 
quite  possible  that  his  expedition  might  have  had  a  prosperoua 
issue. 

There  was  another  ally,  whose  services  Julian  regarded  him- 
self as  entitled  not  to  request,  but  to  command.  Arsaces,  king 
of  Armenia,  though  placed  on  his  throne  by  Sapor,  had  (as  we 
have  seen)  transferred  his  ^legiance  to  Constantius,  and  volun- 
tarily taken  up  the  position  of  a  Boman  feudatory.'*  Constan- 
tius had  of  late  suspected  his  fidelity;  but  Arsaces  had  not  as 
yet,  by  any  overt  act,  justified  these  suspicions,  and  Julian 
seems  to  have  regarded  him  as  an  assured  Mend  and  ally. 
Early  in  a.d.  363  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Armenian  mon- 
arch, i<equiring  him  to  levy  a  considerate  force,  and  hold  him- 
self in  readiness  to  execute  such  orders  as  he  would  receiTe 
within  a  short  time."  The  style,  address,  and  purport  of  this 
letter  wore  equally  distasteful  to  Arsaces,  v^dioee  pzide  waaout* 
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ragod,  and  whose  indolence  was  disturbed,  by  the  call  thus 
suddenly  made  uix)n  hinx.  His  own  desire  was  probably  to  re- 
main neutral;  he  felt  no  interest  in  the  standing  quarrel  be- 
tween his  two  powerful  neighbors;  he  was  imder  obligations  to 
both  of  them ;  and  it  was  for  his  advantage  that  they  should 
remain  evenly  balanced.  We  cannot  ascribe  to  him  any  earnest 
religious  feeling  ;^''  but,  as  one  who  kept  up  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  he  could  not  but  regard  with  aversion  the  Apos- 
tate, who  had  given  no  obscure  intimation  of  his  intention  to 
use  his  power  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  sweep  the  Christian 
religion  from  the  face  of  the  eairth.  The  disinclination  of  their 
monarch  to  observe  the  designs  of  Julian  was  shared,  or  rather 
surpassed,  by  his  people,  the  more  educated  portion  of  whom 
were  strongly  attached  to  the  new  faith  and  worship.*'^  If  the 
great  historian  of  Armenia  is  right  in  stating  that  Julian  at 
this  time  offei'ed  an  open  insult  to  the  Armenian  religion,'"  wo 
must  pronounce  him  strangely  imprudent.  The  alliance  of 
Armenia  was  always  of  the  utmost  importance  to  Rome  in  any 
attack  upon  the  East  Julian  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  create  offence  in  this  quarter,"  whore  his  interests  re- 
quired that  he  should  exercise  all  his  powers  of  conciliation. 

The  forces  which  the  emperor  regarded  as  at  his  disposal,  and 
with  which  he  expected  to  take  the  field,  were  the  following. 
His  own  troops  amounted  to  83,000  or  (according  to  another 
account)  to  95,000  men."  Thoy  consisted  chiefly  of  Roman 
legionaries,  horse  and  foot,  but  included  a  strong  body  of  Gothic 
auxiliaries.  Armenia  was  exi>ected  to  furnish  a  considerable 
force,  probably  not  less  than  20,000  men;"  and  the  light  horse 
of  the  Saracens  would,  it  was  thought,  be  tolerably  numerous. 
A.ltogether,  an  army  of  above  a  hundred  thousand  men  was 
about  to  be  launched  on  the  devoted  Pereia,  which  was  believed 
unlikely  to  offer  any  effectual,  if  even  any  serious,  resistance. 

The  impatience  of  Julian  scarcely  allowed  him  to  await  the 
conclusion  of  the  winter.  With  the  firet  breath  of  spring  he 
put  his  forces  in  motion,"  and,  quitting:  Antioch,  marched  with 
all  speed  to  the  Euphrates.  Passing  Litarbi,  and  then  Hierap- 
olis,  he  crossed  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  boats  in  the  vicinity  of 
that  place,  and  proceeded  by  Batna>  to  the  important  city  of 
Carrhae,'"  once  the  homo  of  Abraham."*  Hero  he  halted  for  a 
few  days  and  finally  fixed  his  plans.  It  was  by  this  time  well 
known  to  the  Romans  tliat  thero  were  two,  and  two  only,  con- 
▼eiiient  roads  whereby  Soutliem  Mesopotamia  was  to  be 
seachedy-Oiie  along  the  line  oithe  Mons  Maaius  to  the  Tigns^ 
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and  then  along  the  hanks  of  that  8tream«  the  other  down  ths 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  to  the  great  allavial  plam  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  rivers,  Julian  had,  perhaps^  hitherto  doubled 
which  line  he  should  follow  in  person.**  The  first  had  been  pre- 
ferred by  Alexander  and  by  Trajan,  the  second  by  the  youngper 
Cyrus,  by  Avidius  Cassius,  and  by  Severos.  BoHh  lines  wen 
fedrly  practicable;  but  that  of  the  Tigris  was circuitoaa,  and  iii 
free  employment  was  only  possible  under  the  condition  of  A^ 
menia  being  certainly  friendly.  If  Julian  had  cause  to  suspect^ 
as  it  is  probable  that  he  had,  the  fidelity  of  the  Arm^uans,  ha 
may  have  felt  that  thoro  was  one  line  only  which  he  could  witt 
prudence  pursue.  He  might  send  a  subsidiary  force  by  tfaa 
doubtful  route  which  could  advance  to  his  aid  if  matters  wenl 
favorably,  or  remain  on  the  defensive  if  they  assumed  a  threat- 
ening aspect;  but  his  own  grand  attack  must  be  by  the  oQiat. 
Accordingly  he  divided  his  forces.  Oonmiitting  a  body  d 
troops,  which  is  variously  estimated  at  from  18,000  to  80,000,* 
into  the  hands  of  Procopius,  a  connection  of  his  own,  and  E^ 
bastian,  Duke  of  Egypt,  with  orders  that  they  should  proceed 
by  way  of  the  Mons  Masius  to  Armenia,  and,  imiting  themselvBB 
with  the  forces  of  Arsaces,  invade  Northern  Media,  ravage  ifc> 
and  then  join  him  before  Ctesiphon  by  the  line  of  the  Tigris,^ 
he  reserved  for  himself  and  for  his  main  army  the  shorter  and 
move  open  route  down  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates.  Leaving 
Carrhae  on  the  26th  of  March,  after  about  a  week's  stay,  he 
marched  southward,  at  the  head  of  65,000  men,  by  Davana  and 
along  the  course  of  the  Belik.  to  Callinicus  or  Nicephorium, 
'near  the  junction  of  the  Bolik  with  the  Euphrates.  Here  tbe 
Saracen  cliiefs  came  and  made  theii*  submission,  and  were  grir 
ciously  received  by  the  emperor,  to  whom  they  presented  a 
crown  of  gold.^'  At  the  same  time  the  fleet  made  its  appea^ 
ance,  numbering  at  least  1100  vessels,**  of  which  fifty  were 
ships  of  war,  fifty  prepared  to  serve  as  pontoons,  and  the  re- 
maining thousand  transports  laden  mth  provisions,  weaponfly 
and  military  engines. 

From  Callinicus  the  emperor  marched  along  the  course  of 
the  Euphrates  to  Circusium,  or  Circesimn,**  at  the  junction  ol 
the  Khcibour  with  the  Euphrates,  arriving  at  this  place  early 
in  April/'  Thus  far  he  had  been  marching  through  his  own 
dominions,  and  had  had  no  hostility  to  dread.  Being  now 
about  to  enter  the  enemy's  country,  he  made  arrangements  for 
the  march  which  seem  to  have  been  extremely  judicious.  The 
cavalry  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Aiinthseiua  and 
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Prinoe  Hormisdas,  and  was  stationed  at  the  extreme  left,  with 
orders  to  advance  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  general  course  of 
the  river.  Some  picked  legions  under  the  command  of  Nevitta 
formed  the  right  wing,  and,  resting  on  the  Euphrates,  main- 
tained commimication  with  the  fleet.  Julian,  with  the  main 
part  of  his  troops,  occupied  the  space  intermediate  between 
these  two  extremes,  marching  in  a  loose  column  which  from 
front  to  rear  covered  a  distance  of  above  nine  miles.  A  fly- 
ing corps  of  fifteen  hundred  men  acted  as  an  avant-guard 
mider  Count  Lucilianus,  and  explored  the  country  in  advance, 
feeling  on  all  sides  for  the  enemy.  The  rear  was  covered  by 
a  detachment  under  Secundinus,  Duke  of  Osrhoene,  Dagalai- 
phus,  and  Victor." 

Having  made  his  dispositions,  and  crossed  the  broad  stream 
of  the  Khabour,  on  the  7th  of  April,  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  which 
he  immediately  broke  up,*^  Julian  continued  his  advance 
along  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  supported  by  his  fleet, 
which  was  not  allowed  either  to  outstrip  or  to  lag  behind  the 
army.**  The  first  halt  was  at  Zaitha."  fo,mous  as  the  scene  of 
the  murder  of  Gordian,  whose  tomb  was  in  its  vicinity.  •• 
Here  Julian  encouraged  his  soldiera  by  an  olociuent  speech,*'  in 
which  he  recounted  the  past  successes  of  the  Roman  arms, 
and  promised  them  an  easy  victory  over  then*  present  adver- 
sary. He  then,  in  a  two  days*  march,  reached  Dura,"  a 
mined  city,  destitute  of  inhabitants,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river;  from  which  a  march  of  four  days  more  brought  him 
to  Anathan,"  the  modem  Anah,  a  stronc:  fortress  on  nn  island 
in  the  mid-stream,  which  was  held  by  a  Persian  garrison.  An 
attempt  to  surprise  the  place  by  a  night  attack  having  failed, 
Julian  had  recourse  to  persuasion,  and  by  the  representations 
of  Prince  Hormisdas  induced  its  defenders  to  surrender  the 
fort  and  place  themselves  at  his  mercy."  It  was.  perhaps,  to 
gall  the  Antiochenes  with  an  indication  of  his  victorious 
progress  that  he  sent  his  prisoners  under  escort  into  Sjnia, 
and  settled  them  in  the  territory  of  Ch.ilcis,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  city  of  his  aversion.  Unwilling  further  to 
weaken  his  army  by  detaching  a  gaiTison  to  hold  his  con(]uest, 
he  committed  Anathan  to  the  flames  before  proceeding  fiuiiher 
down  the  river. " 

About  eight  miles  below  Anathan,  another  island  and  ano- 
ther fortress  were  hold  by  the  enemy.  Thilutha  is  descril)ed 
as  stronger  than  Anathan,  and  indeed  as  almost  impregna- 
ble.^   Julian  felt  that  he  could  not  attack  it  with  any  hope 
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of  mooeos,  and  flierefore  omoe  mord  sabmitfeed  to  we  ponoa^ 
sion.  But  tho  garrison,  feeling  themselTeB  Becure,  rejected 
his  overtures;  they  would  wait,  they  said,  and  see  which 
party  was  superior  in  the  approaching  conflict,  and  would 
l&en  attach  themselves  to  the  victors.  Meanwhile,  if  unmo- 
ksted  by  the  invader,  thoy  would  not  interfere  wi1&  his 
advance,  but  would  maintain  a  neutral  attitude.  Julian  had 
,to  determine  whether  he  would  act  in  the  spirit  of  an  Alexan- 
der," and,  rejecting  with  disdain  all  compromise,  compel  by 
force  of  arms  an  entire  submission,  or  whether  he  would  take 
lower  ground,  accept  the  offer  made  to  him,  and  be  content  to 
leave  in  his  roar  a  certain  number  of  unconquered  fortresses* 
He  decided  that  prudence  required  him  to  take  the  latter 
course,  and  left  Thilutha  unassailed.  It  is  not  surprising  that^ 
having  admitted  the  assumption  of  a  neutral  position  by  one 
town,  he  was  forced  to  extend  the  permission  to  others,**  and 
so  to  allow  the  Euphrates  route  to  remain,  practically,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Persians. 

A  five  days'  march  from  Thilutha  brought  the  army  to  a 
point  opposite  Diadra,  or  Hit,"  a  town  of  ancient  repute, •• 
and  one  which  happened  to  be  well  provided  with  stores  and 
X!ax>visica)s.  Though  the  place  lay  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  it  was  still  exposed  to  attack,  as  the  fleet  could  conv^ 
any  number  of  troops  from  one  shore  to  the  other.  Being 
considered  untenable,  it  was  deserted  by  the  male  inhabitants, 
who,  however,  left  some  of  their  women  behind  them.  We 
obtain  an  unpleasant  idea  of  the  state  of  discipline  which  the 
philosophic  emperor  allowed  to  prevail,  when  we  find  that  hie 
soldiers,  ''without  remorse  and  without  punishment,  massa- 
cred these  defenceless  persons."  •*  The  historian  of  the  war 
records  this  act  without  any  appearsmce  of  shame,  as  if  it 
were  a  usual  occurrence,  and  no  more  important  than  the 
burning  of  the  plundered  city  which  followed.  •• 

From  Hit  the  army  pursued  its  march,  through  Sitha  and 
Megia,"  to  Zaragardia  or  Ozogardana,  where  the  memory  of 
Trajan's  expedition  still  lingered,  a  certain  pedestal  or  puljHt 
of  stone  being  known  to  tho  natives  as  "Trajan's  tribunal." 
Up  to  this  time  nothing  had  been  seen  or  heard  of  any  Per- 
sian opposing  army;**  one  man  only  on  the  Roman  side,  so 
far  as  we  hear,  had  been  killed."  No  systematic  method  of 
checking  the  advance  had  been  adopted ;  the  com  was  every- 
where found  standing;  forage  was  plentiful;  and  there  were 
magarines  of  grain  in  the  towns.    No  difOiculties  had  delajel 
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the  invaders  but  such  as  Nature  had  interposed  to  thwart 
them,  as  when  a  violent  storm  on  one  occasion  shattered  the 
tents,  and  on  another  a  sudden  swell  of  the  Euphrates 
wrecked  some  of  the  com  transports,  and  interrupted  the 
right  wing's  line  of  march/*  But  this  pleasant  condition  of 
things  was  not  to  continue.  At  Hit  the  rolling  Assyrian  plain 
had  come  to  an  end,  and  the  invading  army  liad  entered  upon 
the  low  alluviimi  of  Babylonia,"  a  region  of  great  fertility, 
intersected  by  numerous  canals,  which  in  some  places  were 
carried  the  entire  distance  from  the  one  river  to  the  other." 
The  change  in  the  character  of  the  country  encouraged  the 
Persians  to  make  a  change  in  their  tactics.  Hitherto  they 
had  been  absolutely  passive ;  now  at  last  they  showed  them- 
selves, and  commenced  the  active  system  of  perpetual  harass- 
ing warfare  in  which  they  were  adepts.  A  surcna,  or  general 
of  the  first  rank,^*  appeared  in  the  field,  at  the  head  of  a 
9trong  body  of  Persian  horse,  and  accompanied  by  a  sheikh  of 
the  Saracenic  Arabs, ^^  known  as  MaUk  (or  "King")  Rodosaces. 
Retreating  as  Julian  advanced,  but  continually  delaying  his 
progress,  hanging  on  the  skirts  of  his  army,  cutting  off  his 
stragglers,  and  threatening  every  imsupportcd  detachment, 
this  active  force  changed  all  the  conditions  of  the  march, 
rendering  it  slow  and  painful,  and  sometimes  stopping  it 
altogether.  We  are  told  that  on  one  occasion  Prince  Hormis- 
das  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the  surena^s  hands.  ^^  On 
another,  the  Persian  force,  having  allowed  the  Roman  van- 
guard to  proceed  unmolested,  suddenly  showed  itself  on  the 
southern  bank  of  one  of  the  great  canals  connecting  the 
Euphrates  with  the  Tigris,  and  forbade  the  passage  of  Julian's 
main  army."  It  was  only  after  a  day  and  a  night's  delay 
that  the  empoix)r,  by  detaching  troops  imder  Victor  to  make 
a  long  circuit,  cross  the  canal  far  to  the  east,  recall  Lucilianus 
with  the  vanguawl,  and  then  attack  the  surena's  troo];)s  in  the 
rear,  was  able  to  overcome  the  resistance  in  liis  front,  and 
cany  liis  army  across  the  cutting. 

Having  in  this  way  effected  the  passage,  Juhan  continued 
his  march  along  the  Euphrates,  and  in  a  short  time  came  to  the 
city  of  Perisabor"  (Fiiniz  Shapur),  the  most  important  that  he 
had  yet  reached,  and  reckoned  not  much  inferior  to  Ctesi- 
phon.^^  As  the  inliabitants  steadily  refused  all  acconmioda- 
kion,  and  insulted  Hormisdas,  who  was  sent  to  treat  with  them, 
by  the  reproach  that  he  was  a  deserter  and  a  traitor,  the  em- 
peror determined  to  form  the  siege  of  the  place  and  see  if  he 
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ooold  not  compel  it  to  a  surrender.  Situated  between  the  Ed* 
phratee  and  one  of  the  numerous  canals  derived  from  it,  and 
further  protected  by  a  trench  drawn  across  from  the  canal  to 
the  river,  Perisabor  occupied  a  sort  of  island,  while  at  the  same 
tune  it  was  completely  surrounded  with  a  double  walL  •  The 
citadel,  which  lay  towards  the  north,  and  overhung  the  £ii- 
X»hrates,  was  especially  strong;  and  the  garrison  was  bravo, 
numerous,  and  full  of  confidence.  The  walls,  however,  com- 
posed in  part  of  brick  laid  in  bitumen,  were  not  of  much 
strength;'*  and  the  Boman. soldiers  found  little  difficulty  in 
shattering  with  the  ram  one  of  the  comer  towers,  and  so  mak- 
ing an  entrance  into  the  place.  But  the  real  struggle  now 
began.  The  brave  defenders  retreated  into  the  citadal,  which 
was  of  imposing  height,  and  from  this  vantage-ground  galled 
the  Bomans  in  the  town  with  an  incessant  shower  of  arrows, 
darts,  and  stones.  The  ordinary  catapults  andbalistae  of  tho 
Bomans  wero  no  match  for  such  a  storm  descending  from  such 
a  height;  and  it  was  plainly  necessary,  if  the  place  was  to  be 
taken,  to  have  recourse  to  some  other  device.  Julian,  there- 
fore, who  was  never  sparing  of  his  own  person,  took  the  reso- 
lution, on  the  second  day  of  the  siege,  of  attempting  to  burst 
open  one  of  the  gates.  Accompanied  by  a  small  band,  who 
formed  a  roof  over  his  head  with  their  shields,  and  by  a  few 
sappers  with  their  tools,  he  approached  the  gate-tower,  and 
made  his  men  commence  their  operations.  The  doors,  how- 
ever, were  found  to  be  protected  with  iron,  and  the  fastenings 
to  be  so  strong  that  no  immediate  impression  could  be  made; 
while  the  alarmed  garrison,  concentrating  its  attention  on  tho 
threatened  spot,  kept  up  a  furious  discharge  of  missiles  on 
their  daring  assailants.  Prudence  counselled  retreat  from  the 
dangerous  position  which  had  been  taken  up;  and  the  emperor, 
though  he  felt  acutely  the  shame  of  having  failed,"  retired. 
But  his  mind,  fertile  in  resource,  soon  formed  a  new  plan. 
He  remembered  that  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  acquired  his 
surname  by  the  invention  and  use  of  the  **  Helepolis,"  a  movar 
'  ble  tower  of  vast  height,  which  placed  the  assailants  on  a  level 
with  the  defenders  even  of  the  loftiest  ramparts.  He  at  once 
ordered  the  construction  of  such  a  machine ;  and,  the  ability 
of  his  engineers  being  equal  to  the  task,  it  rapidly  grew  before 
his  eyes.  The  garrison  saw  its  growth  with  feelings  very 
opposite  to  those  of  their  assailant;  they  felt  that  they  could 
not  resist  the  new  creation,  and  anticipated  its  employment  by 
a  surrender."    Julian  agreed  to  spare  their  lives,  and  allowed 
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them  to  withdraw  and  join  their  countrymen,  each  man  taking 
with  him  a  spare  garmeht  and  a  certain  sum  of  money.  The 
other  stores  contamcd  within  the  walls  fell  to  the  conquerors, 
who  found  them  to  comprise  a  vast  quantity  of  com,  aims, 
and  other  valuables.  Julian  distributed  among  his  troops 
whatever  was  likely  to  be  serviceable ;  the  remainder,  of  which 
he  could  make  no  use,  was  either  burned  or  thrown  into  the 
Euplirates. 

The  latitude  of  Ctesiphon  was  now  nearly  reached,  but  Julian 
still  continued  to  descend  the  Euphrates,  while  the  Persian 
cavalry  made  occasional  dashes  upon  his  extended  line,  and 
sometimes  caused  him  a  sensible  loss/"  At  length  he  came  to 
the  i)oint  where  the  Nahr-Malcha,  or  '* Royal  river,"  the  chief 
of  the  canals  connecting  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris,  branched 
off  from  the  more  western  stream,  and  ran  nearly  due  east  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  capital.  The  canal  was  navigable  by  his 
ships,  and  he  therefore  at  this  point  quitted  the  Euphrates,  and 
directed  his  march  eastward  along  the  course  of  the  cutting, 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  Severus,  and  no  doubt  expecting, 
like  him,  to  capture  easily  the  great  metropohtan  city.  But 
his  advance  across  the  neck  of  land  which  here  separates  the 
Tigris  from  the  Euphrates"  was  painful  and  difficult,  since  the 
enemy  laid  the  country  under  water,  and  at  every  favorable 
point  disputed  his  progress.  Julian,  however,  still  pressed 
forward,  and  advanced,  though  slowly.  By  felling  the  palms 
which  g:rew  abundantly  in  this  region,  and  forming  with  them 
rafts  supported  by  inflated  skins,  he  was  able  to  pass  the  imm- 
dated  district,  and  to  approach  within  about  eleven  miles  of 
Ctesiphon.  Here  his  further  march  was  obstructed  by  a 
fortress,  built  (as  it  would  seem)  to  defend  the  capital,  and 
fortified  with  especial  care.  Ammianus  calls  this  place  Maoga- 
malcha,*'  while  Zosimus  privcs  it  the  name  of  Besuchis;"*  but 
both  aprree  that  it  was  a  large  town,  commanded  by  a  strong 
citadel,  and  held  by  a  brave  and  numerous  garrison.  Julian 
might  perhaps  have  left  it  unassailod,  as  he  had  left  already 
several  towns  upon  his  hne  of  march;  but  a  daring  attempt 
made  against  himself  by  a  portion  of  the  garrison  caused  him 
to  feel  his  honor  concerned  in  taking  the  place ;  and  the  result 
was  that  he  once  more  arrested  his  steps,  and,  sitting  down 
bofor*^  the  walls,  commenced  a  formal  siege.  All  the  usual 
arts  of  attack  and  defence  were  employed  on  either  side  for 
several  days,  the  chief  novel  featiue  in  the  warfare  being  the 
use  by  the  besieged  of  blazing  balls  of  bitiuuen/*  which  they 
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riuit  from  their  lofty  towers  ajgamst  tte  bttfegen*  worlv  and 
persona.  Julian,  however,  met  this  noTeUy  by  a  device  on  hif 
side  which  was  uncommon;  he  continued  openly  to  assault  the 
walls  and  gates  with  his  battering  rams,  but  he  seeretly  gaVa' 
orders  that  the  chief  efforts  of  his  men  should  be  directed  to 
the  formation  of  a  mine,"  which  should  be  carried  mider  both 
the  walls  that  defended  the  place,  and  enable  him  to  introduce 
suddenly  a  body  of  troops  into  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  His 
orders  were  successfully  executed;  and  while  a  general  attack 
upon  the  defences  occupied  the  attention  of  the  besieged,  three 
corps**  introduced  through  the  mine  suddenly  showed  them- 
selves in  the  town  itself,  and  rendered  further  resistance  hope- 
less. Maogamalcha,  which  a  little  before  had  boasted  of  being 
impregpmble,  and  had  laughed  to  scorn  the  vain  efforts  of  the 
emperor,**  suddenly  found  itself  taken  by  assault  and  under- 
going the  extremities  of  sack  and  pillage.  Julian  made  no 
efforts  to  prevent  a  general  massacre,**  and  the  entire  popular 
tion,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex,  seems  to  have  been  put 
to  the  sword.  *^  The  commandant  of  the  fortress,  though  he 
was  at  first  spared,  suffered  death  shortly  after  on  a  frivolous 
chaige.**  Even  a  miserable  remnant,  which  had  concealed 
itself  in  caves  and  cellars,  was  hunted  out,  smoke  and  fire  beings 
used  to  force  the  fugitives  from  their  hiding-places,  or  eise^^ 
cause  them  to  perish  in  the  darksome  dens  by  suffocation.**  '^ 
Thus  there  was  no  extremity  of  savage  warfiEure  which  was  not^ 
used,  the  fourth  century  anticipating  some  of  the  horrors  which^ 
have  most  disgraced  the  nineteenth.'* 

Nothing  now  but  the  river  Tigris  intervened  between  Julian^ 
and  the  great  city  of  Ctesiphon,  which  was  plainly  the 
object  of  the  expedition.    Cteeiphon,  indeed,  was  not  to 
what  it  had  been  to  Parthia;  but  still  it  might  fairly  be  lookedK 
upon  as  a  prize  of  considerable  importance.    Of  Parthia  ithaS- 
been  the  main,  in  later  times  perhaps  the  sole,  capital ;  to  P^^ 
sia  it  was  a  secondary  rather  than  a  primary  city,  the  ordinary' 
residence  of  the  court  being  Istakr,  or  Persex)oliB.    Still  the 
Persian  kings  seem  occasionally  to  have  resided  at  Ctesiphon; 
and  among  the  secondary  cities  of  the  empire  it  undoubtedly 
held  a  high  rank.    In  the  neighborhood  were  various  royal 
himtingHseats,  surromided  by  shady  gardens,  and  adorned  with 
paintings  or  bas-reliefs;''^  while  near  them  were  parks  or  '^panh 
discs,'*  containing  the  game  kept  for  the  prince's  sport,  whidi 
included  lions,  wild  boars,  and  bears  oi  remarkable  fierce* 
neas.'*    As  Julian  advanced,  these  pleasaunces  fell,  one  afttt 
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anothet*,  into  his  hands,  and  were  deliTered  over  to  the  rude 
soldiery,  who  trampled  the  flowers  and  shrubs  under  foot, 
destroyed  the  wild  beasts,  and  burned  the  residences.  No 
siDrious  resistance  was  as  yet  made  by  any  Persian  force  to  the 
progress  of  the  Romans,  who  pressed  steadily  forward,  occasion- 
ally losing  a  few  men  or  a  few  baggage  animals,"  but  ditiwing 
daily  nearer  to  the  great  city,  and  on  their  way  spreading  ruin 
and  desolation  over  a  most  fertile  district,  from  which  they 
drew  abundant  supplies  as  they  passed  through  it,  while  they 
left  it  behind  them  blackened,  wasted,  and  almost  Avithout  in- 
habitant. The  Persians  seem  to  have  had  orders  not  to  make, 
as  yet,  any  firm  stand.  One  of  the  sons  of  Sapor  was  now  at 
their  head,  but  no  change  of  tactics  occurred.  As  Jtilian  drew 
near,  this  prince  indeed  quitted  the  shelter  of  Ctesiphon,  and 
made  a  reconnaissance  in  force;  but  when  he  fell  in  with  the 
Roman  advanced  guard  imder  Victor,  and  saw  its  strength, 
he  declined  an  engagement,  and  retired  without  coming  to 
blows.** 

Julian  had  now  reached  the  western  suburb  of  Ctesiphon, 
which  had  lost  its  old  name  of  Seleucia  and  was  known  as 
Coch^."    The  capture  of  this  place  would,  i)erhaps,  not  have 
"been  diflBcult ;  but,  as  the  broad  and  deep  stream  of  the  Tigris 
flowed  between  it  and  the  main  town,  little  would  have  been 
gained  by  the  occupation.    Julian  felt  that,  to  attack  Ctesiplion 
w^ith  success,  he  must,  like  Trajan  and  Sevorus,  transport  his 
army  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  deliver  his  assault 
upon  the  defences  that  lay  beyond  that  river.    For  the  safe 
transport  of  his  al'my  he  trusted  to  his  fleet,  which  he  had  there- 
fore caused  to  enter  the  Nahr-Malcha,  and  to  accompany  his 
troops  thus  far.    But  at  Coche  he  found  that  the  Nahr-Malcha, 
instead  of  joining  the  Tigris,  as  he  had  expected,  above  Cte- 
siphon, ran  into  it  at  some  distance  below.*"    To  have  pursued 
this  line  with  both  fleet  and  army  would  have  carried  him  too 
far  into  the  enemy's  country,  have  endangered  his  communi- 
cations, and  especially  have  cut  him  off  from  the  Armenian 
army  under  Procopius  and  Sebastian,  ^vith  which  he  was  at 
this  time  looking  to  effect  a  junction.    To  have  sent  the  fleet 
into  the  Tigris  below  Coche,  while  the  army  occupied  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  above  it,  would,  in  the  first  place,  have  sep- 
arated the  two,  and  would  further  have  been  useless,  un- 
less the  fieet  could  foixie  its  way  against  the  strong  current 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  hastile  city.    In  this  difticulty 
Julian's  book-knowledge  was  found  of  service.  He  had  studied 
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care  the  campeignB  of  his  predeoesooni  in  thaw  llQgioni^ 
and  recollected  that  one  of  them"  at  any  rate  had  made  a  cot* 
ting  from  the  Nahr-Malcfaa,  by  which  he  had  brought  his  fleet 
into  the  Tigris  above  Ctesiphon.  If  this  work  could  be  dis- 
covered, it  might,  he  thought,  in  all  probability  be  restorod. 
Some  of  the  country  people  were  therefore  seised,  and,  inquiiy 
being  made  of  them,  the  line  of  the-canal  was  pointed  out,  and 
the  place  shown  at  which  it  had  been  derived  from  the  Nahr- 
Malcha.  Here  the  Persians  had  erected  a  strong  dam,  with 
sluices,  by  means  of  which  a  portion  of  the  water  could  occa* 
sionally  be  turned  into  the  Eoman  cutting.**  Julian  had  the 
cutting  cleared  out,  and  the  dam  torn  down;  whereupon  the 
main  portion  of  the  stream  rushed  at  once  into  the  old  channeli 
which  rapidly  filled,  and  was  found  to  be  navigable  by  the 
Boman  veesels.  The  fleet  was  thus  brought  into  the  Tigris 
above  Ooch^;  and  the  army  advancing  with  it  encamped  up(Hi 
the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

The  Persians  now  for  the  first  time  appeared  in  force.**  As 
Julian  drew  near  the  great  stream,  he  perceived  that  his  pas- 
sage of  it  would  not  be  unopposed.  Along  the  left  bonk, 
which  was  at  this  point  naturally  higher  thmi  the  right,  and 
which  was  further  crowned  by  a  wall  biult  originally  to  fence 
in  one  of  the  royal  parks,  *^*  could  be  seen  the  dense  masses  of 
the  enemy^s  horse  and  foot,  stretching  away  to  right  and  left, 
the  former  encased  in  glittering  armor,  ^'"  the  latter  protected 
by  huge  wattled  shields. '^^  Behind  these  troops  were  dis- 
cernible the  vast  forms  of  elephants,  looking  (says  the  his- 
torian) like  moving  mountains,'**"  and  regarded  by  the  l^on- 
aries  with  extreme  dread.  Julian  felt  that  he  could  not  ask 
his  army  to  cross  the  stream  openly  in  the  face  of  a  foe  thus 
advantageously  posted.  He  therefore  waited  the  approach  of 
night.  When  darkness  had  closed  in,  he  made  his  dispositions; 
divided  his  fleet  into  portions;  embarked  a  number  of  his 
troops;  and,  despite  the  dissuasions  of  his  officers,***  gave  the 
signed  for  the  passage  to  commence.  Five  ships,  each  of  them 
conveying  eighty  soldiers,  led  the  way,  and  reached  the  o^ 
posite  shore  without  accident.  Here,  however,  the  en^my 
received  them  with  a  sharp  fire  of  burning  darts,  and  the  two 
foremost  were  soon  in  flames. '°*  At  the  ominous  sight  the 
rest  of  the  fleet  wavered,  and  might  have  refused  to  proceed 
further,  had  not  Julian,  with  admirable  presence  of  nnnd,  ex- 
claimed  aloud — ''  Our  men  have  crossed  and  are  masters  of  the 
bank— that  flre  is  the  signal  which  I  bade  them  make  if  they 
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wore  victorious."  Thus  encouraged,  the  crews  plied  their  oars 
with  vigor,  and  impelled  the  remaining  vessels  rapidly  across 
the  stream.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  soldiers  ^vho  had 
not  been  put  on  board,  impatient  to  assist  their  comrades, 
plimged  into  the  stream,  and  swam  across  supported  by  their 
shields."*  Though  a  stout  resistance  was  offered  by  the  Per- 
sians, it  was  found  impossible  to  withstand  the  impetuosity  of 
the  Roman  attack.  Not  only  were  the  half-burned  vessels 
saved,  the  flames  extinguished,  and  the  men  on  board  rescued 
from  their  perilous  position,  but  everywhere  the  Homan  troops 
made  good  their  landing,  fought  their  way  up  the  bank  against 
a  storm  of  missile  weaix)ns,  and  drew  up  in  good  order  upon 
its  summit.  A  pause  probably  now  occurred,  as  the  armies 
could  not  see  eacii  other  in  the  darkness;  but,  at  dawn  of 
day,*"'  Julian,  having  made  a  fresh  arrangement  of  his  troojjs, 
led  them  against  the  dense  aiTay  of  the  enemy,  and  engaged 
in  a  hand-to-hand  combat,  which  lasted  from  morning  to  mid- 
day, when  it  was  terminated  by  the  flight  of  the  Persians. 
Their  leaders,  Tigranes,  Narseus,  and  the  Sui-ena,*'"  are  said*"* 
to  have  been  the  first  to  quit  the  field  and  take  refuge  within 
the  defences  of  Ctesiphon.  The  example  thus  set  was  univer- 
sally followed;  and  the  entire  Persian  anny,  abandoning  its 
camp  and  baggage,  rushed  in  the  wildest  confusion  across  the 
plain  to  the  netirest  of  the  city  gates,  closely  pursued  by  its 
active  foe  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  walls.  The  Roman  writers 
assert  that  Ctesiphon  might  have  been  entered  and  taken,  had 
not  the  general,  Victor,  who  was  wounded  by  a  dart  from  a 
catapult,  recalled  his  men  as  they  were  al)out  to  rush  in 
through  the  open  gateway.*"  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether 
success  would  really  have  crowned  such  audacity.  At  any  rate 
the  opportunity  passed— the  runaways  entered  the  town— the 
gate  closed  upon  them ;  and  Ctesiphon  was  safe  unless  it  were 
reduced  by  the  operations  of  a  regular  siege. 

But  the  fruits  of  the  victory  were  still  considerable.  The 
entire  Persian  army  collected  hitherto  for  the  defence  of 
Ctesiphon  had  been  defeated  by  one- third  of  the  Roman  force 
under  Julian.*"  The  vanquished  had  left  2,500  men  dead  upon 
the  field,  while  the  victoi-s  had  lost  no  moi-e  than  seventy- 
five.  "'  A  rich  sx)oil  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
who  found  in  the  abandoned  camp  couches  and  tables  of  mas- 
sive silver,  and  on  the  bodios  of  the  slain,  both  men  and 
horses,  a  profusion  of  golil  and  silver  ornaments,  besides  trap- 
pings and  apparel  of  great  magnificence.  "•    A  welcome  supply 
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ti  providoiis  was  also  furnished  by  the  lands  and  houses  in 
the nei^borhood  oif  Ctesiphon;  and  the  troqps  passed froma 
state  of  privation  to  one  of  extreme  abandance,  so  that  it  was 
feared  lest  they  mi^t  suffer  from  excess.^ 

Affairs  had  now  reached  a  point  when  it  was  ilbeoessaiy  to 
form  a  definite  resolution  as  to  what  should  be  the  further  aim 
and  course  of  the  expedition.  Hitherto  all  had  indicated  an 
intention  on  the  part  of  Julian  to  occupy  Ctesiphonj  and 
thence  dictate  a  peace.  His  long  march,  his  toilsome  canal- 
cutting,  his  orders  to  his  second  army,"*  his  crossing  of  the 
Tigris,  his  engagement  with  the  Persians  in  the  plain  before 
CtesiF^Qn,  were  the  natural  steps  conducting  to  such  a  result^ 
and  are  explicable  on  one  hypothesis  and  one  hypothesis  only. 
Hie  must  up  to  this  time  have  designed  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  great  city,  which  had  been  the  goal  of  so  many  preTious' 
invasions,  and  had  always  fallen  whenever  Borne  attacked  it- 
But^  having  overcome  all  the  obstacles  in  his  path,  and  having 
it  in  his  power  at  once  to  commence  the  siege,  a  sudden  doubt 
appears  to  have  assailed  him  as  to  the  practicability  of  the 
undertaking.  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  city  was 
really  stronger  now  than  it  had  been  under  the  Parthians;'** 
much  less  can  it  be  argued  that  JuUan's  army  was  insufficient 
for  the  investment  of  such  a  place.  It  was  probably  the  most 
powerful  army  with  which  the  Eomans  had  as  yet  invaded 
Southern  Mesopotamia;  and  it  was  amply  provided  with  all 
the  appurtenances  of  war.  If  JuHan  did  not  venture  to  at- 
tempt what  Trajan  and  Avidius  Cassius  and  Septimius  Severus 
had  achieved  without  difficulty,  it  must  have  been  because  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  would  have  had  to  make  the 
attack  were  different  from  those  under  which  they  had  ven* 
tured  and  succeeded.  And  the  difference — a  most  momentous 
one— was  this.  They  besieged  and  captured  the  place  after 
defeating  the  greatest  force  that  Parthia  could  bring  into  tiie 
field  against  them.  Julian  found  himself  in  front  of  Ctesiphon 
before  he  had  crossed  swords  with  tlie  Persian  king,  or  so 
much  as  set  eyes  on  the  grand  army  which  Sapor  was  known 
to  have  collected.  To  have  sat  down  before  Ctesiphon  under 
such  drcumstances  would  have  been  to  expose  Imnself  to  greet 
peril;  while  he  was  intent  upon  the  siege,  he  might  at  any 
time  have  been  attacked  by  a  relieving  army  under  the  Great 
King,  have  been  placed  between  two  fires,  and  compelled  to 
engage  at  extreme  disadvantage."^  It  was  a  consideration  ol 
this  danger  that  impelled  the  council  of  war,  whereto  he  sub' 
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mitted  the  question,  to  pronounce  the  siege  of  Ctesiphon  too 
hajsardous  an  ox)ei*ation,  and  to  dissuade  the  emperor  from 
attempting  it. 

But,  if  the  city  were  not  to  be  besieged,  what  course  could 
with  any  prudence  be  adopted?  It  would  have  been  madness 
to  leave  Ctesiphon  unassailed,  and  to  press  forward  against 
Susa  and  Persepolis.  rt  would  have  been  futile  to  remain  en- 
camped before  the  walls  without  commencing  a  siege.  The 
heats  of  summer  had  arrived,"*  and  the  malaria  of  autumn  was 
not  far  off.  The  stores  brought  by  the  fleet  were  exhausted  ;"• 
and  there  was  a  great  risk  in  the  army's  depending  wholly  for 
its  subsistence  on  the  supplies  that  it  might  be  able  to  obtain 
from  the  enemy's  coimtry .  Julian  and  his  advisers  nmst  have 
seen  at  a  glance  that  if  the  Eomans  were  not  to  attack  Ctesi- 
phon, they  must  retreat.  And  accordingly  retreat  seems  to 
have  been  at  once  determined  on.  As  a  first  step,  the  whole 
fleet,  except  some  dozen  vessels,"*  was  burned,  since  twelve 
was  a  sufficient  number  to  serve  as  pontoons,  and  it  was  not 
worth  the  army's  while  to  encumber  itself  with  the  remainder. 
They  could  only  have  been  tracked  up  the  strong  stream  of 
the  Tigris  by  devoting  to  the  work  some  20,000  men;*"  thus 
greatly  weakening  the  strength  of  the  armed  force,  and  at  the 
same  time  hampering  its  movements.  Julian,  in  sacriflcing 
his  shii>s,  suftered  simply  a  pecuniary  loss — they  could  not 
possibly  have  been  of  any  further  service  to  him  in  the  cam- 
paign. 

Retreat  being  resolved  upon,  it  only  remained  to  determine 
what  route  should  be  followed,  and  on  what  portion  of  the 
Roman  territory  the  march  should  be  directed.  The  soldiers 
clamored  for  a  return  by  the  way  whereby  they  had  come;"* 
but  many  valid  objections  to  this  coui'se  presented  themselves 
to  their  commanders.  The  country  along  the  Une  of  the  Eu- 
phrates had  been  exhausted  of  its  stores  by  the  troops  in  their 
advance ;  the  forage  had  been  consumed,  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages desolated.  There  would  be  neither  food  nor  shelter  for 
the  men  alonq^  this  route ;  the  season  was  also  unsuitable  for 
it,  since  the  Euphrates  was  in  full  flood,  and  the  moist  atmos- 
phere would  be  sure  to  breed  swarms  of  flies  and  mosquitoes. 
Julian  saw  that  by  far  the  best  line  of  retreat  was  along  the 
Tigris,  which  had  higher  banks  than  the  Euphrates,  which  was 
no  longer  in  flood, '"  and  which  ran  through  a  tract  that  was 
highly  productive  and  that  had  for  many  years  not  been 
visited  by  an  enemy.    The  army,  therefore,  was  ordered  to 
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oonmnenoe  its  retreat  through  the  oouutry  lying  on  tiie  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  to  spread  itself  over  the  fertile  regioiif 
in  the  hop^  of  obtaining  ample  supplies.  The  march  was  un* 
derstood  to  be  directed  on  Cordyene  (Kurdistan),  a  province 
now  in  the  possession  of  Bome,  a  rich  tract,  and  not  more  than 
about  250  miles  distant  from  Gtesiphon.'** 

Before,  however,  the  retreat  commeticed,  while  Julian  and 
his  victorious  army  were  still  encamped  in  si^t  of  Otesiphon, 
the  Persian  king,  according  to  some  writers,'"  sent  an  em- 
bassy proposing  terms  of  peace.  Juhan's  succesees  are  repre- 
sented as  having  driven  Sapor  to  deepair— ''the  pride  of  his 
royalty  was  hmnbled  in  the  dust;  he  took  his  repasts  on  the 
ground;  and  the  grief  and  anxiety  of  his  mind  were  expressed 
by  the  disorder  of  his  hair."  ^*  He  would,  it  is  suggested, 
have  been  willing  *^to  purchase,  with  one  half  of  his  kingdom, 
the  safety  of  the  remainder,  and  would  have  gladly  subscribed 
himself,  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  the  faithful  and  dependent  ally 
of  the  Boman  conqueror.'"'^  Such  are  the  pleairing  fictu»i0 
wherewith  the  rhetorician  of  Antioch,  faithful  to  the  memory 
of  his  friend  and  master,  consoled  himself  and  his  readers 
after  Julianas  death.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  there 
imderlies  them  any  substratiun  of  truth.  Neither  Ammianus 
nor  Zosimus  makes  the  slightest  allusion  to  any  negotiations 
at  all  at  this  period ;  and  it  is  thus  open  to  doubt  whether  the 
entire  story  told  by  libanius  is  not  the  product  of  his  imaginar 
tion.  But  at  any  rate  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  Persian 
king  can  have  made  any  abject  offers  of  submission,  or  have 
been  in  a  state  of  mind  at  all  akin  to  despair.  His  great  army, 
collected  from  all  quarters,"'  was  intact;  he  had  not  yet  con- 
descended to  take  the  field  in  person;  he  had  lost  no  important 
town,  and  his  adversary  had  tacitly  confessed  his  inability  to 
form  the  siege  of  a  city  which  was  far  from  being  the  greatest 
in  the  empire.  If  Sapor,  therefore,  really  made  at  this  time 
overtures  of  peace,  it  must  have  been  either  with  the  intention 
of  amusing  Julian,  and  increasing  his  difficulties  by  delaying 
his  retreat,  or  because  he  thought  that  Julian's  consciousneBB 
of  his  difficulties  would  induce  him  to  offer  terms  which  he 
might  accept. 

The  retreat  commenced  on  June  16."*  Scarcely  were  the 
troops  set  in  motion,  when  an  ominous  cloud  of  dust  appeared 
on  the  southern  horizon,  which  grew  larger  as  the  day  ad* 
vanced;  and,  though  some  suggested  that  the  appearance  was 
produced  by  a  herd  of  wild  asses,  and  others  ventured  the  con* 
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jecture  that  it  was  caused  by  the  approach  of  a  body  of  Julian's 
Saraoenic  allies,  the  emperor  himself  was  not  deceived,  but, 
understanding  that  the  Persians  had  set  out  in  pursuit,  he 
called  in  his  stragglers,  massed  his  troops,  and  pitched  his 
camp  in  a  strong  position. '"  Day-dawn  showed  that  he  had 
judged  aright,  for  the  earliest  rays  of  the  sun  were  reflected 
from  the  polished  breastplates  and  cuirasses  of  the  Persians, 
who  had  drawn  up  at  no  great  distance  during  the  night.  "*  A 
combat  followed  in  which  the  Persian  and  Saracenic  horse  at- 
tacked the  Romans  vigorously,  and  especially  threatened  the 
baggage,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  firmness  and  valor  of  the 
Boman  foot.  Julian  was  able  to  continue  his  reti'eat  after  a 
while,  but  found  himself  suiTounded  by  enemies,  some  of 
whom,  keeping  in  advance  of  his  troops,  or  hanging  ujion  his 
flanks,  destroyed  the  com  and  forage  that  his  men  so  much 
needed;  while  others,  pressing  upon  his  rear,  retarded  his 
march,  and  caused  him  from  time  to  time  no  inconsiderable 
losses.*"  The  reti'eat  under  these  circumstances  was  slow; 
the  army  had  to  be  rested  and  recruited  when  it  fell  in  with 
any  accumulation  of  provisions;  and  the  average  progress 
made  seems  to  have  been  not  much  more  than  ten  miles  a 
day."*  This  tardy  advance  allowed  the  more  slow-moving 
portion  of  the  Persian  army  to  close  in  upon  the  retiring  Ro- 
mans; and  Julian  soon  found  himself  closely  followed  by 
dense  masses  of  the  enemy's  troops,  by  the  heavy  cavalry  clad 
in  steel  panoplies,  and  armed  with  long  spears,  by  large  bodies 
of  archers,  and  even  by  a  powerful  corps  of  elephants. '"  This 
grand  army  was  under  the  command  of  a  general  whom  the 
Boman  writers  call  Menmes,"*  and  of  two  sons  of  Sapor.  It 
pressed  heavily  upon  the  Roman  rearguard ;  and  Julian,  after 
a  little  while,  found  it  necessary  to  stop  his  march,  confront 
his  pursuers,  and  offer  them  battle.  The  offer  was  accepted, 
and  an  engagement  took  place  in  a  tract  called  Maranga.*" 
The  enemy  advanced  in  two  lines— the  first  composed  of  the 
mailed  horsemen  and  the  archers  intermixed,  the  second  of 
the  elephanta  Julian  prepared  his  army  to  receive  the  attack 
by  disposing  it  in  the  form  of  a  cresent,  with  the  centre  drawn 
back  considerably ;  but  as  the  Persians  advanced  into  the  hol- 
low space,  he  suddenly  led  his  troops  forward  at  speed,  allow- 
ing the  archers  scarcely  time  to  discharge  their  arrows  before 
he  engaged  them  and  the  horse  in  close  combat.  A  long  and 
bloody  struggle  followed ;  but  the  Persians  were  unaccustomed 
to  hand-to-hand  fighting  £tnd  disliked  it;  they  gradually  gave 
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ground,  and  at  last  broke  up  and  fled,  covering  their  retreat, 
however,  with  the  clouds  of  arrows  which  they  knew  well  how 
to  discharge  as  they  retired.  The  weight  of  their  arms,  and 
the  fiery  heat  of  the  summer  sun,  prevented  the  HomaDS 
from  carrjiiig  the  pursuit  veiy  far.  Julian  recalled  them 
quickly  to  the  protec^tion  of  the  camp,  and  suspended  his  march 
for  some  days"^  while  the  wounded  had  their  hurts  attended 
to. 

The  Persian  troops,  having  suffered  heavily  in  the  battle, 
made  no  attempt  to  storm  the  Roman  camp.  They  were  con- 
tent to  spread  themselves  on  all  sides,  to  destroy  or  carry  off 
all  the  foi'ago  and  provisions,  and  to  make  the  coimtry, 
through  which  the  Roman  army  must  retire,  a  desert.  Julian's 
forces  were  already  suffering  severely  from  scarcity  of  food; 
and  the  general  want  was  but  very  slightly  relieved  by  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  stores  set  apart  for  the  officers  and  for  the 
members  of  the  imperial  household.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  not  surprising  that  Juhan's  firmness  deserted  him, 
and  that  he  began  to  give  way  to  melancholy  forebodings,  and 
to  see  visions  and  omens  wliich  portended  disaster  and  death 
In  the  silence  of  his  tent,  as  he  studied  a  favorite  philosopher 
during  the  dead  of  night,  he  thouglit  he  saw  the  Genius  of  the 
State,  with  veiled  head  and  cornucopia,  stealing  away  through 
the  hangings  slowly  and  sadly. '"  Soon  afterwai'ds,  when  he 
had  just  gone  forth  into  the  open  air  to  perform  averting  sacri- 
fices, the  fall  of  a  shooting  star  seemed  to  him  a  direct  threat 
from  Mars,  with  whom  ho  had  recently  quarrelled.  "•  The 
soothsayere  were  consulted,  and  counselled  abstinence  from  all 
military  movement ;  but  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  caused 
their  advice  to  be  for  once  contemned.  It  was  only  by  change 
of  place  that  there  was  any  chance  of  obtaining  supphes  of 
food ;  and  ultimate  extrication  from  the  perils  that  surrounded 
the  army  depended  on  a  steady  persistence  in  retreat. 

At  dawn  of  day,  '* '  therefore,  on  the  memorable  26th  of  June, 
A.D.  30o,  the  tents  were  struck,  and  the  Roman  aiTny  continued 
.  its  march  across  the  wasted  plain,  having  the  Tigris  at  some 
little  distance  on  its  left,  and  some  low  hills  upon  its  right."* 
The  enemy  did  not  anywhere  appear;  and  the  troops  advanced 
for  a  time  without  encountering  oT)poMtion.  But,  as  they  drew 
near  the  skirts  of  the  liiils,  not  far  from  Samarah,  suddenly  an 
attack  was  made  upon  them.  The  roar5^jnrd  found  itself  vio- 
lently assailed ;  and  when  Julian  ha'^tened  to  its  relief,  news 
came  that  tho  van  was  also  engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  was 
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already  in  difficulties.  Tlie  active  commander  now  hurried 
towards  the  front,  and  had  accomplished  half  the  distance, 
when  the  main  Persian  attack  was  delivered  upon  his  right 
centre/*'  and  to  his  dismay  he  found  himself  entangled  amid 
the  masses  of  heavy  horse  and  elephants,  which  had  thrown 
his  columns  into  confusion.  The  suddenness  of  the  enemy^s 
appearance  had  prevented  him  from  donning  his  complete 
armor;  and  as  he  fought  without  a  hreastplate,  and  witli  the 
aid  of  his  hght-armed  troops  restored  the  day,  falling  on  the 
foe  from  hehind  and  striking  the  backs  and  houghs  of  the 
horses  and  elephants,  the  javelin  of  a  horseman,  after  grazing 
the  flesh  of  his  arm,  fixed  itself  in  his  right  side,  penetrating 
through  the  ribs  to  the  Uver.*"  Julian,  grasping  the  head  of 
the  weapon,  attempted  to  draw  it  forth,  but  in  vain— the  sharp 
steel  cut  his  fingers,  and  the  pain  and  loss  of  blood  caused  him 
to  fall  fainting  from  his  steed.  His  guards,  who  had  closed 
around  him,  carefully  raised  him  up,  and  conveyed  him  to  the 
camp,  where  the  surgeons  at  once  declared  the  wound  mortal. 
The  sad  news  spread  rapidly  among  the  soldiery,  and  nerved 
them  to  desperate  efforts — if  they  must  lose  their  general,  he 
should,  they  determined,  be  avenged.  Striking  their  shields 
with  their  spears,  '**  they  everywhere  rushed  upon  the  enemy 
with  incredible  ardor,  careless  whether  they  Uved  or  died,  and 
only  seeking  to  inflict  the  greatest  possible  loss  on  those  op- 
posed to  them.  But  the  Persians,  who  had  regarded  the  day 
as  theirs,  resisted  strenuously,  and  maintained  the  flght  with 
obstinacy  till  evening  closed  in  and  darkness  put  a  stop  to  the 
engagement.  The  losses  were  large  on  both  sides ;  the  Roman 
right  wing  had  suffered  greatly;  its  commander,  Anatolius, 
master  of  the  officos,  was  among  the  slain,  and  the  prefect  Sal- 
lust  was  with  difficulty  saved  by  an  attendant. '^'^  The  Per- 
sians, too,  lost  their  generals  Meranes  andNohodiires;  and  with 
them  no  fewer  than  fifty  satraps  and  great  nobles  aro  said  to 
have  perished."'  The  rank  and  file  no  doubt  suffered  in  pro- 
portion; and  the  Romans  were  perhaps  justified  in  claiming 
that  the  balance  of  advantage  upon  the  day  rested  with  thom. 
But  such  advantage  as  they  could  reasonably  assert  was  far 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of  their  commander, 
who  died  in  his  tent  towards  midnight  on  the  day  of  the 
battle."^  Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  general  character  of 
Julian,  or  of  the  degree  of  his  intellectual  Ciipacity,  there  can 
be  no  question  as  to  his  excellence  as  a  soldier,  or  his  ability  as 
a  commander  in  the  field.    If  the  expedition  which  he  had  led 
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into  Persia  was  to  some  extent  rash— if  his  prepafations  for  it 
had  been  insufficient,  and  his  conduct  of  it  not  wholly  fiauttleM 
—if  consequently  he  had  brought  the  army  oi  the  Bast  intoa 
situation  dC  great  peril  and  difficulty— yet  candor  requires  us 
to  acknowledge  that  of  all  the  men  collected  in  the  Roman 
camp  he  was  the  fittest  to  have  extricated  the  army  from  its 
embarrassments,  and  have  conducted  it,  without  serious  disas- 
ter  or  loss  of  honor,  into  a  position  of  safety.  No  one,  like  Ju- 
lian, possessed  the  confidence  of  the  troops;  no  one  so  com- 
bined experience  in  command  with  the  x>ersonaI  activity  and 
vigor  that  was  needed  imder  the  circumstances.  When  the 
leaders  met  to  consult  about  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to 
the  dead  prince,  it  was  at  once  apparent  how  irreparable  wem 
their  loss.  The  prefect  SaJlust,  whose  superior  rank  and 
length  of  service  pointed  him  out  for  promotion  to  the  vacant 
post,  excused  himself  on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities.'* 
The  generals  of  the  second  grade— Arinthaeus,  Victor,  Nevitta, 
Dagalaiphus— had  each  their  party  among  the  soldiers,  but 
were  unacceptable  to  the  army  generally.  None  could  claim 
any  sux)erior  merit  which  might  clearly  place  him  above  the 
rest;  and  a  discord  that  might  have  led  to  open  strife  seemed 
impending,  when  a  casual  voice  pronounced  the  name  of  Jovian, 
and,  some  applause  following  the  suggestion,  the  rival  generals 
acquiesced  in  the  choice;  and  this  hitherto  insignificant  officer 
was  suddenly  invested  with  the  purple  and  saluted  as  *'  AupoB- 
tus"  and  **  Emperor."  "•  Had  there  been  any  one  really  fit  to 
take  the  command,  such  an  appointment  cotdd  not  have  been 
made;  but,  in  the  evident  dearth  of  warlike  genius,  it  was 
thought  best  that  one  whose  rank  was  civil  rather  than  mili- 
tary'" should  be  preferred,  for  the  avoidance  of  jealousies  and 
contentions.  A  deserter  carried  the  news  to  Sapor,  who  was 
not  now  very  far  distant,  and  described  the  new  emperor  to  him 
as  effeminate  and  slothful.  "*  A  fresh  impulse  was  given  to  the 
pursuit  by  the  intelligence  thus  conveyed ;  the  army  engaged 
in  disputing  the  Roman  retreat  was  reinforced  by  a  stnmg 
body  of  cavalry;  and  Sapor  himself  pressed  forward  with  all 
haste,  resolved  to  hurl  his  main  force  on  the  rear  of  the  re- 
treating columns.  *" 

It  was  with  reluctance  that  Jovian,  on  the  day  of  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  supreme  power  (Jime  27,  a.d.  863),  quitted  the 
protection  of  the  camp,"*  and  proceeded  to  conduct  his  army 
over  the  open  plain,  where  the  Persians  were  now  collected  hi 
great  force,  prepared  to  dispute  the  ground  with  him  inch  l^ 
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inch.    Their  horse  and  elephants  again  fell  upon  the  right  wing 
of  the  Bomaos,  where  the  Jovians  and  Herculians  were  now 
posted,  and,  throwing  those  renowned  corps'^  into  disorder, 
pressed  on,  driving  them  across  the  plain  in  headlong  flight  and 
slasring  vast  numbers  of  them.    The  corps  would  probably 
have  been  annihilated,  had  they  not  in  their  flight  reached  a 
hill  occupied  by  the  baggage  train,  which  gallantly  came  to 
their  aid,  and,  attacking  the  horse  and  elephants  from  higher 
ground,  gained  a  signal  success.  ^"^^    The  elephants,  wounded 
by  the  javelins  hurled  down  upon  them  from  above,  and  mad- 
dened with  the  pain,  turned  upon  their  own  side,  and,  roaring 
frightfully, "'  carried  confusion  among  the  ranks  of  the  horse, 
which  broke  up  and  fled.    Many  of  the  frantic  animals  were 
killed  by  their  own  riders  or  by  the  Persians  on  whom  they 
were  trampling,  while  others  succumbed  to  the  blows  dealt 
them  by  the  enemy.    There  was  a  frightful  carnage,  ending  in 
the  repulse  of  the  Persians  and  the  resmnption  of  the  Roman 
march.    Shortly  before  night  fell,  Jovian  and  his  army  reached 
Samarah,'^^  then  a  fort  of  no  great  size  upon  the  Tigris,"®  and, 
encamping  in  its  vicinity,  passed  the  hours  of  rest  unmolested. 
The  retreat  now  continued  for  four  days  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Tigris, '"  the  progress  made  each  day  being  small,  *••  since 
the  enemy  incessantly  obstructed  the  march,  pressing  on  the 
colunms  as  they  retired,  but  when  they  stopped  drawing  off, 
and  declining  an  engagement  at  close  quarters.    On  one  occa- 
sion they  even  attacked  the  Roman  camp,  and,  after  insulting 
the  legions  with  their  cries,  forced  their  way  through  the  prae- 
torian gate,  and  had  nearly  penetrated  to  the  royal  tent,  when 
they  were  met  and  defeated  by  the  legionaries."^    The  Sara- 
cenic Arabs  were  especially  troublesome.    Offended  by  the  re- 
fusal of  Julian  to  continue  their  subsidies,"^  they  had  trans- 
ferred their  services  wholly  to  the  other  side,  and  pursued  the 
Romans  with  a  hostiUty  that  was  sharpened  by  indignation  and 
resentment.    It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  Roman  army,  at 
the  close  of  the  fourth  day,  reached  Dura,  a  small  place  upon 
the  Tigris,  about  eighteen  miles  north  of  Samarah."'    Here  a 
new  idea  seized  the  soldiers.     As  the  Persian  forces  were 
massed  chiefly  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  might  find  it 
difficult  to  transfer  themselves  to  the  other  side,  it  seemed  to 
the  legionaries  that  they  would  escape  half  their  difficulties  if 
they  could  themselves  cross  the  river,  and  place  it  between 
them  and  their  foes.    They  had  also  a  notion  that  on  the  west 
side  of  the  stream  the  Roman  frontier  wcusi  not  far  distant,  but 
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mi^  be  reoohed  by  foroed  mMohes  in  a  ftnr  dflyM.***  Thay 
thwef ore  begged  Jovian  to  allow  them  to  swim  the  ■tiwmi.  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  and  his  ofSoers  opposed  the  project;  muti- 
nous cries  arose;  and,  to  avoid  worse  evils,  he  was  oompdled 
to  consent  that  five  hundred  Ganls  and  Sanmatians,  known  to 
be  expert  swimmers,  should  make  the  attempt  It  succeeded 
beyond  his  hopes.  The  corps  crossed  at  ni^t,  surprised  the 
Persians  who  held  the  opposite  bank,  and  established  them- 
selves in  a  safe  position  before  the  dawn  of  day.  By  this  bdd 
exploit  the  passage  of  the  other  troops,  many  of  whom  could 
not  swim,  was  rendered  feasible,  and  Jovian  proceeded  to  col^ 
lect  timber,  brushwood,  and  skins  for  the  formation  of  large 
rafts  on  whksh  he  might  transport  the  rest  of  his  army.'** 

These  movonentswere  seen  with  no  small  disquietude  by  the 
Persian  king.  The  army  which  he  had  regarded  as  almost  a 
certain  prey  seemed  about  to  escape  him.  He  knew  that  hk 
troops  could  not  pass  the  Tigris  by  swimming;  he  had,  it  il 
probable,  brought  with  him  no  boats,  and  the  country  about 
Dura  could  not  supply  many;  to  follow  the  Romans,  if  they 
crossed  the  stream,  he  must  construct  a  bridge,  and  the  coih 
struction  of  a  bridge  was,  to  such  unskilful  engineers  as  the 
Persians,  a  work  of  time.  Before  it  was  finished  the  legions 
might  be  beyond  bis  reach,  and  so  the  campcugn  would  end, 
and  he  would  have  gained  no  advantage  from  it.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  determined  to  open  negotiations  with  the 
Bomans,  and  to  see  if  he  could  not  extract  from  their  fears 
some  important  concessions.  They  were  still  in  a  position  of 
great  peril,  since  they  could  not  expect  to  embark  and  cross 
the  stream  without  suffering  tremendous  loss  from  the  enemy 
before  whom  they  would  be  flying.  And  it  was  uncertain  what 
perils  they  might  not  encounter  beyond  the  river  in  trav^ising 
the  two  hundred  miles  that  still  separated  them  from  Bonum 
territory.  "•  The  Saracenic  aUies  of  Persia  were  in  force  on  tiie 
further  side  of  the  stream;**^  and  a  portion  of  Sapor's  army 
might  be  conveyed  across  in  time  to  hang  on  the  rear  of  the  le- 
gions and  add  largely  to  their  difficulties.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
worth  while  to  make  overtures  and  see  what  answer  would  be 
returned.  If  the  idea  of  negotiating  were  entertained  ataD, 
something  would  be  gained;  for  each  additional  day  of  suffsr 
ing  and  privation  diminished  the  Boman  strength,  and  brou^t 
nearer  the  moment  of  absolute  and  complete  exhaustion. 
Moreover,  a  bridge  might  be  at  once  commenced  at  some  littile 
distance,**'  and  might  be  pushed  forward,  so  tfaat^  if  the  nego> 
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tiations  failed,  there  should  he  no  great  delay  in  following  the 
Romans  across  the  river. 

Such  were  probably  the  considerations*"'  which  led  Sapor  to 
send  as  envoys  to  the  Roman  camp  at  Dura  the  Surena  and 
another  great  noble,  who  announced  that  they  came  to  offer 
terms  of  peace."**  The  great  king,  they  said,  having  respect 
to  the  mutability  of  human  affairs,  was  desirous  of  dealing 
mercifully  with  the  Romans,  and  would  allow  the  escape  of  the 
remnant  which  was  left  of  their  army,  if  the  Caesar  and  his 
advisers  accepted  the  conditions  that  he  required."*  These 
conditions  would  be  explained  to  any  envoys  whom  Jovian 
might  empower  to  discuss  them  with  the  Persian  plenipoten- 
tiaries. The  Roman  emperor  and  his  council  gladly  caught  at 
the  offer;  and  two  officers  of  high  rank,  the  general  Arinthseus 
and  the  prefect  Sallust,  were  at  once  appointed  w)  confer  with 
Sapor's  envoys,  and  ascertmn  the  terms  on  which  peace  would 
be  granted.  They  proved  to  be  such  as  Roman  pride  felt  to  be 
almost  intolerable;  and  great  efforts  were  made  to  induce 
Sapor  to  be  content  with  less.  The  negotiations  lasted  for  four 
days;"^  but  the  Persian  monarch  was  inexorable;  each  day  di- 
minished his  adversary's  strength  and  bettered  his  own  posi- 
tion; thei-e  was  no  reason  why  he  should  make  any  concession 
at  all;  and  he  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  yielded  nothing  of  his 
original  demands,  except  points  of  such  exceedingly  slight  mo- 
ment that  to  insist  on  them  would  have  been  folly.  "* 

The  following  were  the  terms  of  peace  to  which  Jovian  con- 
sented. First,  the  five  provinces  east  of  the  Tigris,  which  had 
been  ceded  to  Rome  by  Narses,  the  grandfather  of  Sapor,  after 
his  defeat  by  Gkilerius,"*  were  to  be  given  back  to  Persia,  with 
their  fortifications,  their  inhabitants,  and  all  that  they  con- 
tained of  value.  The  Romans  in  the  territory  were,  however, 
to  be  allowed  to  withdraw  and  join  their  countrymen.  Sec- 
ondly, three  places  in  Eastern  Mesopotamia,  Nisibis,  Singara, 
and  a  fort  called  **  the  Camp  of  the  Moors,"  were  to  be  surren- 
dered, but  with  the  condition  that  not  only  the  Romans,  but 
the  inhabitants  generally,  might  retire  ere  the  Persians  took 
possession,  and  carry  with  them  such  of  their  effects  as  were 
movable.  "•  The  smrender  of  these  places  necessarily  involved 
that  of  the  country  which  they  commanded,  and  can  scarcely 
imply  less  than  the  withdrawal  of  Rome  from  any  claim  to  do- 
minion over  the  region  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Khabour.  "• 
Thirdly,  all  connection  between  Armenia  and  Rome  was  to  be 
broken  off;  Arsaces  was  to  be  left  to  his  own  resources;  and  in 
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any  quarrel  between  him  and  Peitda  Borne  was  papecliidje4  from 
lending  ^^^  aid.  On  these  conditions  a  peace  was  oonduded 
for  thirty  years;'"  oaths  to  observe  it  foithfully  were  inter- 
changed; and  hostages  were  given  and  received  on  either  side, 
to  be  retained  until  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  were  executed. 

The  Roman  historian  who  exclaims  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  have  fought  ten  battles  than  to  have  conceded  a  single 
one  of  these  shameful  terms,"*  commands  the  sympathy  of 
every  reader,  who  cannot  fail  to  recognize  in  his  utterance  the 
natural  feeling  of  a  patriot    And  it  is  possible  that  Julian,  had 
he  lived,  would  have  rejected  so  inglorious  a  peace,  and  have 
preferred  to  run  all  risks  rather  than  sign  it.    But  in  that  case 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  army  would  have  been 
absolutely  destroyed,  and  a  few  stragglers  only  have  returned 
to  tell  the  tale  of  disaster. "'    The  alternative  which  Ammianns 
suggests— that  Jovian,  instead  of  negotiating,  should   have 
pushed  on  to  Ck>rdyene,  which  ho  might  have  reached  in  four 
days — ^is  absurd;*'^  for  Cordyene  was  at  least  a  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  distant  from  Dura,  and,  at  the  rate  of  retreat  which 
Jovian  had  found  possible  (four  and  a  half  miles  a  day),  would 
have  been  reached  in  three  days  over  a  month  I    The  judgment 
of  Eutropius,  who,  like  Ammianus,  shared  in  the  expedition,  is 
probably  correct— that   the  peace,  though   disgraceful,  was 
necessary.  '**    Unless  Jovian  was  prepared  to  risk  not  only  his 
own  life,  but  the  lives  of  all  his  soldiers,  it  was  essential  that 
he  should  come  to  terms ;  and  the  best  terms  that  he  could  ob- 
tain were  those  which  he  has  been  blamed  for  accepting 

It  is  creditable  to  both  parties  that  the  peace,  once  made, 
was  faithfully  observed,  all  its  stipulations  being  honestly  and 
speedily  executed.    The   Romans  were  allowed  to   pass  the 
river  without  molestation  from  Sapor's  army,"''  and,  thou^ 
they  suffered  somewhat  from  the  Saracens  when  landing  <^ 
the  other  side,"'  were  unpursued  in  their  retreat,"*  and  were 
perhaps  even,  at  first,  supplied  to  some   extent  with  pro- 
visions.***   Afterwards,  no  doubt,  they  endured  for  some  days 
great  privations;  but  a  convoy  with  stores  was  allowed  to 
advance  from  Roman  Mesopotamia  into  Persian  territory,"' 
which  met  the  famished  soldiers  at  a  Persian  military  po6t» 
called  Ur  or  Adur,  **'  and  relieved  their  most  pressing  neoeasi-    ] 
ties.    On  the  Roman  side,  the  ceded  provinces  and  towm 
were  quietly  surrendered ;  offers  on  the  x>art  of  the  inhabitanti 
to  hold  their  own  against  the  Persians  without  Homan  aid 
were  refused;^  the  Homan  troops  were  withdrawn  from  te 
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fortresses;  and  the  Armenians  were  told  that  they  must 
henceforth  rely  upon  themselves,  and  not  look  to  Home  for 
help  or  protection.  Tlius  Jovian,  though  strongly  urged  to 
follow  ancient  precedent,"'  and  refuse  to  fulfil  the  engage- 
ments contracted  under  the  pressure  of  imminent  peril,  stood 
firm,  and  honorably  performed  all  the  conditions  of  the  treaty. 
The  second  period  of  struggle  between  Home  and  Persia  had 
thus  a  termination  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  first.  Rome 
ended  the  first  period  by  a  great  victory  and  a  great  diplomatic 
success.  '*^  At  the  close  of  the  second  she  had  to  relinquish  all 
her  gains,  and  to  draw  back  even  behind  the  line  which  she 
occupied  when  hostilities  firet  broke  out.  Nisibis,  the  great 
stronghold  of  Eastern  Mesopotamia,  had  been  in  her  posses- 
sion ever  since  the  time  of  Verus."*  Repeatedly  attacked  by 
Parthia  and  Persia,  it  had  never  fallen ;  but  once,  after  which 
it  had  been  soon  recovered ;  and  now  for  many  years  it  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Roman  power  in 
the  East,  and  as  carrying  with  it  the  dominion  of  Western 
Asia.*"  A  fatal  blow  was  dealt  to  Roman  prestige  when  a 
city  held  for  near  two  himdred  years,  and  one  honored  with 
the  name  of  "colony,"  was  wrssted  from  the  empire  and 
occupied  by  the  most  powerful  of  its  adversaries.  Not  only 
Amida  and  Carrhse,  but  Antioch  itself,  trembled  at  a  loss 
which  was  felt  to  lay  open  the  whole  eastern  frontier  to 
attack,  *'*  and  which  seemed  ominous  of  further  retrogression. 
Although  the  fear  generally  felt  proved  to  be  groundless,  and 
the  Roman  possessions  in  the  East  were  not,  for  200  years, 
further  curtailed  by  the  Persians,  yet  Roman  influence  in 
Western  Asia  from  this  time  steadily  declined,  and  Persia 
came  to  be  regarrled  as  the  first  power  in  these  regions.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  Sapor  II.  for  his  entire  conduct  of  the  war 
with  Ck)nstantius,  Julian,  and  Jovian.  He  knew  when  to 
attack  and  when  to  remain  upon  the  defensive,  when  to  press 
on  the  enemy  and  when  to  hold  himself  in  reserve  and  let 
the  enemy  follow  his  own  devices.  He  rightly  conceived 
from  the  first  the  importance  of  Nisibis,  and  resolutely  per- 
sisted in  his  determination  to  acquire  possession  of  it,  until  at 
last  he  succeeded.  When,  in  B.C.  337,  he  challenged  Rome  to 
a  trial  of  strength,  he  might  have  seemed  rash  and  presumptu- 
ous. But  the  event  justified  him.  In  a  war  which  lasted 
twenty-seven  years,  he  fought  numerous  pitched  battles  with 
the  Romans,  and  was  never  once  defeated.  He  proved  him- 
self greatly  superior  as  a  general  to  Constantius  and  Jovian^ 
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and  not  unequal  to  JnUan.  B7  a  comMmtifln  of  coarlgi^ 
penevarance,  and  promptnees,  he  Inxnifl^t  the  entire  oontaBt 
to  a  favorable  issue,  and  reetared  Persia,,  in  a.i>.  868^  to  a 
hi^^ber  position  than  that  from  which  she  had  descended  two 
generations  earlier.  If  he  had  done  nothing  more  than  hai 
already  come  mider  our  notice,  he  would  still  have  amply 
deserved  that  epithet  of  ''Great '^  which,  by  the  general  con- 
sent of  historians,  has  been  assigned  to  him.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly among  the  greatest  of  the  Bassanian  monarchs,  and 
may  inroperly  be  placed  above  all  his  predeoessons,  and  above 
all  but  one'**  of  those  who  succeeded  him. 
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padendeB  pacis  icta  fcedera .  .  .  injectabat  Armenis  manum.** — Amm.  ICtfC. 
zzTii.  12. 

The  successful  issue  of  Sapor's  war  with  Julian  and  Jovian 
resulted  in  no  small  degree  from  the  attitude  which  w«8 
assumed  by  Armenia  soon  after  Julian  commenced  his  invft- 
sion.  We  have  seen  that  the  emperor,  when  he  set  out  upon 
his  expedition,  regarded  Armenia  as  an  ally,  and  in  formiog 
his  plans  placed  considerable  dependence  on  the  contingent 
which  be  expected  from  Arsaces,  the  Armenian  monarch.*  U 
was  his  intention  to  attack  Ctesiphon  with  two  separate 
armies,  acting  upon  two  converging  lines.  While  he  himadf 
advanced  with  bis  main  force  by  way  of  the  Euphrates  vaO^f 
and  the  Nahr-Malcha,  he  had  arranged  that  his  two  generala, 
Procopius  and  Sebastian,  should  unite  their  troops  with  those 
of  the  Armenian  king,  and,  after  ravaging  a  fertile  district  of 
Media,  make  their  way  towards  the  great  oity,  through 
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Assyria  and  Adiabene,*  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris.  It 
was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  him  when,  on  nearing  Ctesi- 
phon,  he  could  see  no  signs  and  hear  no  tidings  of  the  northern 
army,  from  which  he  had  looked  for  effectual  aid  at  this  crisis 
of  the  campaign.*  We  have  now  to  consider  how  this  failure 
came  about,  what  circumstances  induced  that  hesitation  and 
delay  on  the  part  of  Sebastian  and  Procopius  which  had  at 
any  rate  a  large  share  in  frustrating  Julian's  plans  and  causing 
the  ill-success  of  his  expedition. 

It  appears  that  the  Homan  generals,  in  pursuance  of  the 
orders  given  them,  marched  across  Northern  Mesopotamia  to 
the  Aionenian  borders,  and  were  there  joined  by  an  Armenian 
contingent  which  Arsaces  sent  to  their  assistance.^  The  allies 
marched  together  into  Media,  and  carried  fire  and  sword 
through  the  fruitful  district  known  as  Chiliacomus,  or  **the 
district  of  the  Thousand  Villages."*  They  might  easily  have 
advanced  further;  but  the  Armenians  suddenly  and  without 
warning  drew  off  and  fell  back  towards  their  own  country. 
According  to  Moses  of  ChorSn^,  their  general,  Ziuwus,  was 
actuated  by  a  religious  motive;  it  seemed  to  him  monstrous 
that  Armenia,  a  Christian  country,  should  embrace  the  cause 
of  an  ai)ostate,  and  he  was  prepared  to  risk  offending  his  own 
sovereign  rather  than  lend  help  to  one  whom  he  regarded  as 
the  enemy  of  his  faith. '  The  Roman  generals,  thus  deserted 
by  their  allies,  differed  as  to  the  proper  course  to  pursua 
While  one  was  still  desirous  of  descending  the  course  of  the 
Tigris,  and  making  at  least  an  attempt  to  effect  a  junction 
with  Julian,  the  other  forbade  his  soldiers  to  join  in  the 
march,  and  insisted  on  falling  back  and  re-entering  Mesopo- 
tamia.'' As  usual  in  such  cases,  the  difference  of  opinion  re- 
sulted in  a  policy  of  inaction.  The  attempt  to  join  Julian  was 
given  up ;  and  the  second  army,  from  which  he  had  hoped  so 
much,  played  no  further  part  in  the  campaign  of  a.d.  363. 

We  are  told"  that  Julian  heard  of  the  defection  of  the  Arme- 
nians while  he  was  still  on  his  way  to  Ctesiphon,  and  inamedi- 
ately  sent  a  letter  to  Arsaces,  complaining  of  his  general's  con- 
duct, and  threatening  to  exact  a  heavy  retribution  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  Pei'sian  war,  if  the  offence  of  Zurseus  were  not 
visited  at  once  with  condign  pimishment.  Arsaces  was  great- 
ly alarmed  at  the  message ;  and,  though  he  made  no  effort  to 
supply  the  shortcomings  of  his  officer  by  leading  or  sending 
fresh  troops  to  Julian's  assistance,  yet  he  hastened  to  acquit 
himself  of  complicity  in  the  misconduct  of  Zurseus  by  execut- 
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iBg  Imii;  togetber  tdth  his  whole  fiunfly/  HsKvingilniiy  mIib 
sapposed,  secured  himself  against  Julian^  anger,  ha  took  bo 
further  steps,  but  indulged  his  lore  of  ease  and  his  disteate  for 
the  Boman  alliance  by  remaining  wholly  passive  daring  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

But  though  the  attitude  taken  by  Armenia  was  thus,  on  the 
whole,  favorable  to  the  PerHianB,and  undoubtedly  contributed 
to  Sapor's  success,  he  was  himself  so  fax  from  satisfied  with 
the  oonduct  of  Arsaces  that  he  resolved  at  once  to  invade 
his  country  and  endeavor  to  strip  him  of  his  crown.  As  Borne 
had  by  the  recent  treaty  relinquished  her  protectorate  over 
Armenia,  and  bound  herself  not  to  interfere  in  any  quarrel  be- 
tween the  Armenians  and  the  Persians,  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  bringing  Armenia  into  subjection  which  an  am1»> 
tious  monarch  like  Sapor  was  not  likely  to  let  slip.  He  had 
only  to  consider  whether  he  would  employ  art  or  violence,  or 
whether  he  would  rather  prefer  a  judicious  admixture  of  the 
two.  Adopting  the  last-named  course  as  the  most  prudent,  be 
proceeded  to  intrigue  with  a  portion  of  the  Armenian  satraps^ 
while  he  made  armed  incursions  on  the  territories  of  others, 
and  so  harassed  the  country  that  after  a  while  the  satraps 
generally  went  over  to  his  side,  and  represented  to  Arsaces 
that  no  course  was  open  to  him  but  to  make  his  submission. 
Having  brought  matters  to  this  point,  Sapor  had  only  further 
to  persuade  Arsaces  to  surrender  himself,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  province  which  he  coveted,  almost  without  striking  a  blow. 
He  therefore  addressed  Arsaces  a  letter  which,  according  to 
the  only  writer  who  professes  to  give  its  terms,**  was  expressed 
as  follows: 

^  ^  Sapor,  the  offspring  of  Ormazd,  comrade  of  the  sun,  king  of 
kings,  sends  gi*eeting  to  his  dear  brother,  Arsaces,  king  of 
Armenia,  whom  he  holds  in  affectionate  remembrance.  It  has 
come  to  our  knowledge  that  thou  hast  approved  thyself  our 
faithful  friend,  since  not  only  didst  thou  decline  to  invade  Per- 
sia with  Caesar,  but  when  he  took  a  contingent  from  thee  thoa 
didst  send  messengers  and  withdraw  it."  Moreover,  we  have 
not  forgotten  how  thou  actedst  at  the  first,  when  thou  didst 
prevent  him  from  passing  through  thy  territories,  as  he  wished. 
Our  soldiers,  indeed,  who  quitted  their  post,  sought  to  cast  on 
theo  the  blame  duo  to  their  own  cowardice.  But  we  have  not 
listened  to  them:  their  leader  we  punished  with  death,  and  to 
thy  realm,  I  sweai*  by  Mithra,  we  have  done  no  hurt.  Arrange 
matters  then  so  thaj)  thou  mayest  come  to  us  with  all  speed. 
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and  oonsnlt  with  us  concerning  our  common  advantage.  Then 
thou  canst  return  home." 

Arsaces,  on  receiving  this  missive,  whatever  suspicions  he 
may  have  felt,  saw  no  course  oi)en  to  him  but  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation. He  accordingly  quitted  Armema  and  made  his  wny 
to  the  court  of  Sapor,  where  he  was  immediately  seized  and 
blinded."  He  was  then  fettered  with  cliains  of  i^ver,  accord- 
ing to  a  common  practice  of  the  Persians  with  prisoners  of  dis- 
tinction/' and  was  placed  in  strict  confinement  in  a  place  called 
"the  Castie  of  Obhvion."  '* 

But  the  removal  of  their  head  did  not  at  once  produce  the 
submission  of  the  people.  A  national  party  declared  itself  un- 
der Pharandzem,  the  wife,  and  Bab  (or  Para),  the  son  of 
Arsaces,  who  threw  themselves  into  the  strong  fortress  of 
Artogerassa  (Ardakers),  and  there  offered  to  Sapor  a  de- 
termined resistance.  '*  Sapor  committed  the  siege  of  this  place 
to  two  renegade  Armenians,  Cylaces  and  Artiibannes,  while  at 
the  same  time  ho  proceeded  to  extend  his  influence  beyond  the 
limits  of  Armenia  into  the  neighboring  country  of  Iberia, 
which  was  closely  connected  with  Ai'menia,  and  for  the  most 
part  followed  its  fortunes. 

Iberia  was  at  tliis  time  under  the  government  of  a  king  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Sauromaces,  who  had  received  his  investitiu'e 
from  Rome,  and  was  consequently  likely  to  uphold  Roman 
interests.  Sapor  invaded  Iberia,  drove  Sauromaces  from  his 
kingdom,  and  set  up  a  new  monarch  in  the  person  of  a  cei-tain 
Aspacures,  on  whose  brow  he  placed  the  coveted  diadem. '• 
He  then  withdrew  to  his  own  country,  leaving  the  complete 
subjection  of  Armenia  to  be  accomplished  by  his  officers, 
Cylaces  and  Artabannos,  or,  as  the  Armenian  historians  call 
them,  Zig  and  Garen." 

Cylaces  and  Ailabannes  comLmenced  the  siege  of  Artogerassa, 
and  for  a  time  pressed  it  with  vigor,  while  they  strongly  urged 
the  garrison  to  make  their  submission.  But,  having  entered 
within  the  walls  to  negotiate,  they  were  won  over  by  the  opjx)- 
site  side,  and  joined  in  planning  a  treacherous  attack  on  the 
bcfsieging  force,  which  was  smprised  at  night  and  compelled  to 
retire.  Para  took  advantage  of  their  retreat  to  quit  the  town 
and  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  Valens,  the  Roman 
empoi^or,  who  permitted  him  to  reside  in  regal  skite  at  Neocoo- 
sarea.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  by  the  advice  of  Cylaces 
and  Artabannes,  he  returned  into  Ai'menia,  and  was  accepted 
by  the  patriotic  party  as  their  king,  Rome  secretly  countenanc- 
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ing  bis  proceedings.  **  Under  tbeee  drcumstanoes  the  Persian 
monarch  once  more  took  the  field,  and,  entering  Armenia  at 
the  head  of  a  large  army,  drove  Para,  with  his  comiseUors 
Cylaces  and  Artabannes,  to  the  moimtains,  renewed  the  siege 
of  Artogerassa,  and  forced  it  to  submit,  captured  the  queen 
Pharandzem,  together  with  the  treasure  of  ArBaces,"and 
finally  induced  Para  to  come  to  terms,  and  to  send  him  the 
heads  of  the  two  arch-traitors.  The  resistance  of  Armenia 
would  probably  now  have  ceased,  had  Rome  been  content  to 
see  her  old  enemy  so  aggrandized,  or  felt  her  hands  absolutely 
tied  by  the  terms  of  the  ti-eaty  of  Dura. 

But  the  success  of  Sapor  thus  far  only  brought  him  into 
greater  difficulties.  The  Armenians  and  Iberians,  who  desired 
above  all  things  liberty  and  independence,  were  always  especi- 
ally hostile  to  the  power  from  which  they  felt  that  they  had  for 
the  time  being  most  to  fear.  As  Christian  nations,  they  had 
also  at  this  perio<l  an  additional  ground  of  sympathy  with 
Rome,  and  of  aversion  from  the  Persians,  who  were  at  once 
heathens  and  intolerant."  The  patriotic  party  in  both  coim- 
tries  was  thus  violently  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  Sapor  s 
authority  over  them,  and  cared  little  for  the  artifices  by  which 
he  sought  to  make  it  appear  that  they  still  enjoyed  freedom 
and  autOHi^my.  Above  alL  Rome,  being  ruled  by  monarchs^* 
who  had  had  no  hand  in  making  the  disgraceful  peace  of  a.d. 
3G3,  and  who  had  no  strong  feehng  of  honor  or  religious  obhga- 
tion  in  the  matter  of  treaties  xvith  barbana7iSy  was  preparing 
herself  to  fly  in  the  face  of  her  engagements,  and,  regarding 
her  own  interest  as  her  highest  law,  to  interfere  effectually  in 
order  to  check  the  progress  of  Persia  in  North-Westem  Asia. 

Rome's  firet  open  interference  was  in  Ibera.  Iberia  had  per- 
haps not  Ix^en  expressly  named  in  the  treaty,  and  support 
might  consequently  be  given  to  the  expelled  Sauromaces  with- 
out any  clear  infraction  of  its  conditions.  The  duke  Terentius 
was  ordered,  therefore,  towards  the  close  of  a.d.  370,  to  enter 
Tl)eria  with  twelve  legions  and  replace  upon  his  throne  the  old 
Roman  feudatory.  ^'  Accordingly  he  invaded  the  country  from 
Lazica,  which  bordered  it  upon  the  north,  and  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  conquering  it  as  far  as  the  river  Cyrus.  On  the  Cyrus, 
however,  he  was  met  by  Aspacm^s,  the  king  of  Sapors  choice, 
who  made  j)ro]>()sals  for  an  accommodation.  Representing 
himself  as  really  well-inclined  to  Rome,  and  only  prcventevl 
from  declaring  himself  by  the  fact  that  Sapor  held  his  son  as  a 
hostage,  he  asked  Terentius'  consent  to  a  division  of  Iberia  be- 
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tween  himself  and  his  rival,  the  tract  north  of  the  Cyrus  being 
assigned  to  the  Roman  claimant,  and  that  south  of  the  river 
remaining  under  his  own  government.  Terentius,  to  escape 
further  trouble,  consented  to  the  arrangement ;  and  the  double 
kingdom  was  established.  The  northern  and  western  portions 
of  Iberia  were  made  over  to  Sauromaces ;  the  southern  and 
eastern  continued  to  be  ruled  by  Aspacures. 

When  the  Persian  king  received  intelligence  of  these  trans- 
actions he  was  greatly  excited."  To  him  it  appeared  clear  that 
by  the  spirit,  if  not  by  the  letter,  of  the  treaty  of  Dura,  Rome 
had  rehnquished  Iberia  equally  wth  Armenia;^*  and  he  com- 
plained bitterly  of  the  division  which  had  been  made  of  the 
Iberian  territory,  not  only  without  his  consent,  but  without 
his  knowledge.  Ho  was  no  doubt  aware  that  Rome  had  not 
really  confined  her  interference  to  the  region  with  which  she  had 
some  excuse  for  intermeddling,  but  had  already  secretly  in- 
tervened in  Armenia,  and  was  intending  further  intervention. 
The  count  Arinthaeus  had  been  sent  with  an  army  to  the  Arme- 
nian frontier  about  the  same  time  that  Terentius  had  invaded 
Iberia,  and  had  received  positive  instructions  to  help  the 
Armenians  if  Sapor  molested  them.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Persian  monarch  appealed  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Dura- 
Rome  dismissed  his  ambassadors  with  contempt,  and  made  no 
change  in  her  line  of  procedure.  Ui)on  this  Sapor  saw  that 
war  was  unavoidable;  and  accordingly  he  wasted  no  more 
time  in  embassies,  but  employed  himself  during  the  winter, 
which  had  now  begun,  in  collecting  as  large  a  force  as  he  could, 
in  part  from  his  allies,  in  paii;  from  his  own  subjects,  resolving 
to  take  the  field  in  the  spring,  and  to  do  his  best  to  punish 
Home  for  her  faithlessness." 

Rome  on  her  part  made  ready  to  resist  the  invasion  which 
she  knew  to  be  impending,  k.  powerful  army  was  sent  to 
guard  the  East  under  count  Trajan,  and  Vadomair,  ex-king  of 
the  Alemanni ;  '•  but  so  much  regard  for  the  terms  of  the  re- 
cent treaty  was  still  felt,  or  pretended,  that  the  generals  re- 
ceived orders  to  be  careful  not  to  commence  hostiUties,  but  to 
wait  till  an  attack  was  made  on  them.  They  were  not  kept 
long  in  expectation.  As  soon  as  winter  was  over.  Sapor  cross- 
ed the  frontier  (a.d.  371)  with  a  largo  force  of  native  cavalry 
and  archers,  supported  by  numerous  auxiliaries,"  and  attacked 
the  Romans  near  a  place  called  Vagabanta.  The  Roman  com- 
mander gave  his  troops  the  order  to  retire ;  and  accordingly 
they  fell  back  under  a  shower  of  Persian  arrows,  until,  several 
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faaving  been  wounded,  they  feK  fhat  th^sr  oould  iri<h  a  good 
foce  dedaxe  that  the  rupture  of  tiie  peace  was  the  act  of  the 
Pendana  The  retreat  was  then  ezchJEuiged  for  an  advance^ 
and  after  a  brief  engagement  the  Romana  were  victorioua,  and 
inflicted  a  severe  loss  upon  their  adversaries.'*  But  the  soo- 
oess  was  not  followed  by  results  of  any  importance.  Neither 
side  seems  to  have  been  anxious  for  another  general  encounter; 
and  the  season  for  hostilities  was  occupied  by  a  sort  of  guerilla 
warfore,  in  which  the  advantage  rested  alternately  with  the 
Persians  and  the  Bomans.*'  At  length,  when  the  summer  was 
ended,  the  commanders  on  either  side  entered  into  negotia- 
tions; and  a  truce  was  made  which  allowed  Sapor  to  retire  to 
Ctesiphon,  and  the  Roman  emperor,  who  was  now  personally 
directing  the  war,  to  go  into  winter  quarters  at  Antioch.** 

After  this  the  war  languished  for  two  or  three  years. '^  Va> 
lens  was  wholly  deficient  in  military  genius,  and  was  quite  con- 
tent if  he  could  maint>ain  a  certain  amount  of  Roman  influence 
in  Armenia  and  Iberia,  while  at  the  same  time  he  protected 
the  Ronum  frontier  against  Persian  invasion.  Sapor  was  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  might  naturally  desii*e  repose,  having 
been  almost  constantly  engaged  in  military  expeditions  eince 
he  reached  the  age  of  sixteen.  Negotiations  seem  to  have 
alternated  with  hostilities "  during  the  interval  between  A.D. 

871  and  876;  but  they  resulted  in  nothing,  imtil,  in  this  last- 
named  year,  a  peace  was  made,"  which  gave  tiunquillity  to 
the  East  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Sapor. 

The  terms  upon  wliieh  this  peace  was  concluded  are  obscure. 
It  is  perhaps  most  probable  tliat  the  two  contracting  powers 
agreed  to  abstain  from  further  interference  with  Iberia  and 
Armenia,  and  to  leave  those  countries  to  follow  their  own  in- 
clinations. Armenia  seems  by  the  native  accounts  to  have 
gravitated  towards  Rome  under  these  circumstances,"  and 
Iberia  is  likely  to  have  followed  her  eicample.  The  tie  of 
Christianity  attached  these  countries  to  the  great  power  of  the 
West;  and,  except  under  compulsion,  they  wei'e  not  likely  at 
this  time  to  tolerate  the  yoke  of  Persia  for  a  day.  When 
Jovian  withdrew  the  Roman  protection  from  them,  they  were 
forced  for  a  while  to  submit  to  the  power  which  they  disliked; 
but  no  sooner  did  his  successors  reverse  his  policy,  and  show 
themselves  ready  to  uphold  the  Armenians  and  Iberians  against 
Persia,  than  they  naturally  reverted  to  the  Roman  side,  and 
formed  an  important  support  to  the  empire  against  its  Eastern 
rivaL 
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The  death  of  Sapor  followed  the  peace  of  a.d.  376  within  a 
few  years.  He  died"  a.d.  379  or  380,  after  Jiaving  reigned 
seventy  years.  It  is  curious  that,  although  possessing  the 
crown  for  so  lonp  a  term,  and  enjoying  a  more  brilliant  reign 
than  any  preceding  monarch,  he  neither  loft  behind  him  any 
inscriptions,  nor  any  sculptured  memorials.  The  only  material 
evidences  that  we  possess  of  his  reign  are  his  coins,  which  are 
exceediniarly  numerous.  According  to  Mordtmann,"  they  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes,  corresponding  to  three  periods  in 
his  life.  The  earliest  have  on  the  reverse  the  fire-altar,  with 
two  priests,  or  guards,  looking  towards  the  altar,  and  with  the 
flume  rising  from  the  altar  in  the  usual  way.  The  head  on  the 
obverse  is  archaic  in  type,  and  very  much  resembles  that  of 
Sapor  I.  The  crown  has  attached  to  it,  in  many  cases,  that 
'*cheek-pieco"  which  is  otherwise  confined  to  the  first  three 
monarchs  of  the  Une.  These  coins  are  the  best  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view ;  they  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  first  Sapor, 
but  are  distinguishable  from  them,  first,  by  the  guards  looking 
towards  the  altar  instead  of  away  from  it ;  and,  secondly,  by  a 
greater  profusion  of  pearls  about  the  king's  person.  The  coins 
of  the  second  period  lack  the  **  cheek-piece,"  and  have  on  the 
reverse  the  fire-altar  without  supporters ;  they  are  inferior  as 
works  of  art  to  those  of  the  first  period,  but  much  superior 
to  those  of  the  third.  These  last,  which  exhibit  a  marked 
degeneracy,"  are  especially  distinguished  by  having  a  human 
head  in  the  middle  of  the  flames  that  rise  from  the  altar. 
Otherwise  they  much  resemble  in  their  emblems  the  early 
coins,  only  differing  from  them  in  being  artistically  inferior. 
The  ordinary  legends  upon  the  coins  are  in  no  respect  remark- 
able ; "  but  occasionally  we  find  the  monarch  taking  the  new 
and  expressive  epithet  of  Toham^  **  the  Strong.""  [PI.  XIX., 
Fig.  1.] 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 

Short  Eeigna  of  Artaxerxea  II.  and  Sapor  III»  ObacurUi 
of  their  History,  Their  Belatums  iciih  Armenia,  Momt 
tnent  of  Sapor  III,  at  Takht-i-Bostan.  Coins  qf  Aria- 
ocerxes  IL  and  Sapor  III,  Reign  of  Varahran  IV.  Mi 
Signets,    His  Dealings  with  Armenia,    His  Death 

• 
'Apro^Hp  «^  ^  '  ^!t«'^**Pt  vibf  *Apra^i)p,  fri)  4  •  Ovapapamjf  «<n|  id. 

Syncellus,  Chronoffraphia,  p.  8C0,  CS. 

The  gloriouB  reign  of  Ssupar  11.,  which  canied  the  New  Po^ 
sian  Empire  to  the  highest  point  whereto  it  had  yet  attained, 
is  followed  hy  a  time  which  offers  to  that  remarkable  reign  a 
most  complete  contrast  Saxx)r  had  occupied  the  Pendan 
throne  for  a  space  approaching  nearly  to  three-quarters  of  a 
century;  the  reigns  of  his  next  three  successors  amounted  to 
no  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  aggregate.  *  Sapor  had  been 
engaged  in  perpetual  wars,  had  spread  the  terror  of  the  Per- 
sian arms  on  all  sides,  and  ruled  more  gloriously  than  any  of 
his  predecessors.  The  kings  who  followed  him  were  pacific 
and  unenterprising;  they  were  almost  unknown  to  their 
neighbors,^  and  are  among  the  least  distinguished  of  the  Sa»- 
sanian  monarchs.  More  esi)ecially  docs  this  character  attach 
to  the  two  immediate  successors  of  Sapor  II.,  viz.  Artaxerxes 
n.  and  Sapor  m.  They  reigned  respectively  four  €uid  five 
years;"  and  their  annals  during  this  period  are  almost  a  blank. 
Artaxerxes  TI.,  who  is  called  by  some  the  brother  of  Sapor  11., 
was  more  probably  his  son.*  He  succeeded  his  father  in  A.D. 
879,  and  died  at  Ctesiphon*  in  a.d.  383.  He  left  a  character 
for  kindness  and  amiability  behind  him,  and  is  known  to  the 
Persians  as  Nikoiikar,*  or  "the  Beneficent,"  and  to  the  Arabs 
saAlDjemil,''  **the  Virtuous."  According  to  the  *'Modjmel- 
al-Tewarikh,"  he  took  no  taxes  from  his  subjects  during  the 
four  years  of  his  reign,  and  thereby  secured  to  himself  thdr 
affection  and  gratitude.  He  seems  to  have  received  overtures 
from  the  Armenians  soon  after  his  accession,"  and  for  a  time 
to  have  been  acknowledged  by  the  turbulent  mountaineers  as 
their  sovereign.  After  the  miuxier  of  Bab,  or  Para,  the  Ro- 
mans had  set  up,  as  king  over  Armenia,  a  certain  Varaztad 
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(FharasdateB),  a  member  of  the  Arsacid  family,  but  no  near 
relation  of  the  recent  monarchs,  assigning  at  the  same  time  the 
real  direction  of  affairs  to  an  Armenian  noble  named  Mou- 
Bhegh,  who  belonged  to  the  illustrious  family  of  the  Mamigo- 
nians.*  Moushegh  ruled  Armenia  with  vigor,  but  was  sus- 
pected of  maintaining  over-friendly  relations  with  the  Roman 
emx>eror,  Valens,  and  of  designing  to  undermine  and  supplant 
his  master.  Varaztad,  after  a  while,  having  been  worked  on 
by  his  counsellors,  grew  suspicious  of  him,  and  caused  hJTn  to 
be  executed  at  a  banquet. '"  This  treachery  roused  the  indigna- 
tion of  Moushegh's  brother  Manuel,  who  raised  a  rebellion 
against  Varaztad,  defeated  him  in  open  fight,  and  drove  him 
from  his  kingdom."  Manuel  then  brought  forward  the  prin- 
cess Zermanducht,  widow  of  the  late  king  Para,  together  with 
her  two  young  sons,  Arsaces  and  Valai^saces,  and,  surrounding 
all  three  with  royal  pomp,  gave  to  the  two  princes  the  name  of 
king,  while  he  took  cai*e  to  retain  in  his  own  hands  the  real 
government  of  the  country.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
naturally  dreaded  the  hostility  of  the  Roman  emperor,  who 
was  not  likely  to  see  with  patience  a  monarch,  whom  he  had 
set  upon  the  throne,  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  a  subject.  To 
maintain  the  position  which  he  had  assumed,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  contract  some  important  alliance ;  and  the  aUi- 
ance  always  open  to  Armenia  when  she  had  quarrelled  with 
Rome  was  with  the  Persians.  It  seems  to  have  been  soon 
after  Artcucerxes  II.  succeeded  his  father,  that  Manuel  sent  an 
embassy  to  him,  with  letters  and  rich  gifts,  offering,  in  return 
for  his  protection,  to  acknowledge  him  as  lord-paramount  of 
Armenia,  and  promising  him  unshakable  fidehty. "  The  offer 
was,  of  course,  received  with  extreme  satisfaction;  and  terms 
were  speedily  arranged.  Armenia  was  to  pay  a  fixed  tribute, 
to  receive  a  garrison  of  ten  thousand  Persians  and  to  provide 
adequately  for  their  support,  to  allow  a  Pereian  satrap  to 
divide  with  Manuel  the  actual  government  of  the  country,  and 
to  furnish  him  with  all  that  was  necessary  for  his  court  and 
table.  On  the  other  hand,  Arsaces  and  Valarsaces,  together 
(apparently)  with  their  mother,  Zermanducht,  were  to  be  al- 
lowed the  royal  title  and  honors ;  Armenia  was  to  be  protect<3d 
incase  of  invasion;  and  Manuel  was  to  be  maintained  in  his 
ofiSce  of  Sparapct  or  generalissimo  of  the  Armenian  forces.'* 
We  cannot  say  with  cei'tainty  how  long  this  arrangement  re- 
mained undisturbed ;  most  probably,  however,  it  did  not  con- 
tinue in  force  more  than  a  few  yeai's.'^    It  was  most  likely 
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while  ArtaxenoM  stfll  ruled  Persia^  that  the  ruptaie 
by  Faustus  occuired.^  A  certain  Meroigaiiy  an 
xioble,  jealous  of  the  power  and  prosperity  of  Maniiali  per- 
suaded him  that  the  Persian  commandant  in  Anaenia  vai 
about  to  seize  his  person,  and  either  to  send  him  a  prisojaer  te 
Artaxerxes,  or  else  to  put  him  to  death.  Manuel,  who  was  so 
credulous  as  to  believe  the  information,  thou^t  it  necessary 
for  his  own  safety  to  anticipate  the  designs  of  his  enemieSi  and. 
Hailing  up<Hi  the  ten  thousand  Persians  with  the  whole  of  the 
Armenian  army,  succeeded  in  putting  them  all  to  the  aword, 
except  their  commander,  whom  he  allowed  to  escape."  War 
followod  between.Persia  and  Armenia  with  varied  success,  but 
on  the  whole  Maniiel  had  the  advantage;  he  repulsed  several 
Persian  invasions,  and  maintained  the  independence  and  in- 
tegrity of  Armenia  till  his  death,  without  calling  in  the  aid  of 
Boma"  When,  however,  Manuel  died,  about  ▲.]>.  388,  Arme- 
nian afteirs  fell  into  confusion;  the  B<nnans  were  summoned 
to  give  help  to  one  party,  the  Persians  to  render  assistance  to 
the  other;"  Armenia  became  once  more  the  battie-ground 
between  the  two  great  i>owerB,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  old  con- 
test, fraught  with  so  many  calamities,  was  to  be  at  once 
renewed.  But  the  circumstances  of  the  time  were  such  that 
neither  Rome  nor  Persia  now  desired  to  reopen  the  contest 
Persia^  was  in  the  hands  of  weak  and  unwarlike  sovereigns, 
and  was  perhaps  already  threatened  by  Scjrthic  hordes  up(m 
the  east."  Rome  was  in  the  agonies  of  a  struggle  with  the 
ever-increasing  power  of  the  Gk)ths ;  and  though,  in  the  course  of 
the  years  a.d.  37d-882,  the  Great  llieodosius  had  established 
peace  in  the  tract  under  his  rule,  and  delivered  the  central 
provinces  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  from  the  intolerable 
ravages  of  the  barbaric  invaders,*^  yet  the  deliverance  had 
been  effected  at  the  cost  of  introducing  large  bodies  of  Gk>th8 
into  the  heart  of  the  empire,"  while  still  along  the  northern 
frontier  lay  a  threatening  cloud,  from  which  devastation  and 
ruin  might  at  any  time  burst  forth  and  overspread  the  pro- 
vinces upon  the  Lower  Danube.  Thus  both  the  Roman  em- 
peror and  the  Persian  king  woi*e  well  disposed  towards  peace. 
An  arrangement  was  consequently  made,  and  in  a.d.  384,  five 
years  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  Theodosius  gave 
audience  in  Constantinople**  to  envoys  from  the  coiurt  of 
Persepolis,  and  concluded  with  them  a  treaty  whereby  matters 
in  Armenia  were  placed  on  a  footing  which  fairly  satisfied 
both  sides,  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  East  was  assured.'*  Hit 
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high  contracting  powers  agreed  that  Armenia  should  ho  parti- 
tioned hetween  them.  After  detaching  from  the  kiD/i^dom 
various  outlying  districts,  which  could  he  conveniently  ab- 
sorbed into  their  own  territories,  they  divided  the  rest  of  the 
country  into  two  unequal  portions.  The  smaller  of  these, 
which  comprised  the  more  western  districts,  was  placed 
under  the  protection  of  Rome,  and  was  committed  by  Theo- 
dosius  to  the  Arsaces  who  had  been  made  king  by  Maiuiel, 
the  son  of  the  unfortimate  Bab,  or  Pai*a,  and  the  gi-andson  of 
the  Arsaces  contemporary  with  Julian.  The  larger  portion, 
which  consisted  of  the  regions  lying  towards  the  east,  passed 
under  the  suzerainty  of  Persia,  and  was  confided  by  Sapor  m., 
who  had  succeeded  Artaxerxes  II.,  to  an  Arsacid,  named 
Chosroes,  a  Christian,  who  v/as  given  the  title  of  king,  and  re- 
ceived in  marriage  at  the  sjimo  time  one  of  Sapor's  8ist<?rs. 
Such  were  the  terms  on  which  Rome  and  Persia  brought  their 
contention  respecting  Armenia  to  a  conclusion.  Friendly 
relations  were  in  tliis  way  established  between  the  two  crowns, 
which  continued  undisturbed  for  the  long  space  of  thirty-six 
ycai-s  (A.D.  384-420).=* 

Sapor  ni.  appears  to  have  succeeded  his  brother  Artaxerxes 
in  A.D.  3vS3,  the  year  before  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  Artaxerxes  vacat-ed  the  throne  by  death,  or 
was  deposed  in  conseciuencc  of  cruelties  whereof  ho  was  guilty 
towards  the  priests  and  nobles.  Tabari  and  Magoudi,  who  re- 
late his  deposition,"  are  authors  on  whom  much  reHance  can- 
not be  placed;  and  the  cruelties  reported  accord  but  ill 
with  the  epithets  of  **the  Beneficent"  and  **the  Virtuous," 
a.ssigned  to  this  monarch  by  others."  Perhaps  it  is  most 
probable  that  he  h(^ld  the  throne  till  his  death,  according  to  the 
statements  of  Agathias  and  Eutychius."  Of  Sapor  III.,  his 
brother  and  successor,  two  facts  only  are  recorded-  his  con- 
clusion of  the  treaty  with  the  Romans  in  B.C.  384,  and  his  war 
with  the  Arabs  of  the  tril)e  of  Yad,"  which  must  have  followed 
shortly  afterwaixis.  It  must  have  been  in  consequence  of  his 
contest  with  the  latter,  whom  he  attacked  in  their  own  coun- 
try, that  he  received  from  his  countrymen  the  appellation  of 
*'the  Warlike,"**  an  appellation  better  deserved  by  either  of 
the  other  monarchs  w^ho  had  borne  the  same  name. 

Sajjor  m.  left  behind  liim  a  sculptured  memorial,  which  is 
still  to  b(^  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Kennanshah.  [PI.  XX.] 
It  consists  of  two  very  similar  figtires.  lookine:  towards  each 
other,  and  standing  in  an  ai^ched  frame.    On  either  side  of  the 
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figures  are  inscriptions  in  the  Old  Pcblevi  character,  whereby 
we  are  enabled  to  identify  the  individuals  represented  with  the 
second  and  the  third  Sapor."  The  inscriptions  run  thus:— 
'*  PatJikelizani  mazflMu  shahia  SJiahpuhn,  malkan  mdUca  Allan 
ve  Anilan^  minuchitli  min  yazdan,  hart  jtiazdisn  shahia  Auhr- 
mazdi,  malkan  malka  Allan  ve  Anilan,  minuchitli  min  yazdan, 
napi  shahia  Narshehl  malkan  maJka;^^*^  and  ^^ Pathkdi  maz- 
disn  shahia  Shahpuhi%  malkan  malka  Allan  ve  Anilan,  miJiu- 
chitli  min  yazdan,  hart  mazdisn  shahia  Shahpuhri,  malkan 
malka  Ailan  ve  Anilan,  minuchitli  min  yazdan,  tiapi  shahia 
Auhrmazdi,  malkan  malka."*^  They  are,  it  will  be  seen,  iden- 
tical in  form,  with  the  exception  that  the  names  in  the  right- 
hand  inscription  are  **Sai)or,  Hormisdas,  Narses,"  while  those 
in  the  left-hand  one  are  **  Sapor,  Sapor,  Hormisdas."  It  has 
been  supposed"  that  the  right-hand  figure  was  erected  by 
Sapor  n.,  and  the  other  afterwards  added  by  Sapor  IIL ;  but 
the  unity  of  the  whole  sculpture,  and  its  inclusion  under  a 
single  arch,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  set  up  by  a  single  sov- 
ereign, and  wiis  the  fruit  of  a  single  conception.  K  tliis  be  so, 
we  must  necosKjii'ily  ascribe  it  to  the  later  of  the  two  monarchs 
commemorated,  i.e.  to  Sapor  III.,  who  must  be  supposed  to 
have  possessc5d  more  tlian  usual  fihal  piety,  since  the  com- 
memoration of  their  j)redecessors  upon  the  throne  is  very 
rare  among  the  Sassaniaus. 

Tlie  taste  of  the  monument  is  quostionable.  An  elaborate 
finish  of  all  the  details  of  the  costume  compensates  but  ill  for 
a  clumsiness  of  contour  and  a  want  of  contrast  and  variety, 
which  indicate  a  low  condition  oi  art,  and  compare  unfavorably 
with  the  earlier  performanceB  of  the  Neo-l^crsian  sculptors.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether,  among  all  tlie  reliefs  of  the  Sassani- 
ans,  there  is  one  which  is  so  entirely  devoid  of  artistic  merit  as 
this  coarse  and  dull  pro<luction. 

The  coins  of  Sapor  III.  and  bis  predecessor,  Artaxerxes  IL, 
have  little  about  them  that  is  remarkable.  Those  of  Aitaxerxes 
bear  a  head  which  is  surmount(^i  with  the  usual  inflated  ball, 
and  has  the  diadem,  but  is  without  a  crown— a  deficiency  in 
wLicli  some  see  an  indication  that  the  prince  thus  represented 
wasregc^nt  rather  tlian  nionarchof  Persia."  [PI.  XIX.  Fig.  2.] 
Tlie  legends  uy)on  the  coins  are.  hf>\vover,  in  the  usi:al  stylo  of 
royal  epiprraphtdi,  running  comnionly'^  —  ^' MazdisJi  hag  Artah- 
she.tr  i  maJkan  malka  Airan  ve  An  Iran,-'  or  *'tho  Ormazd-wor- 
6hi])ping  divine  Ai*taxerxes,  king  of  the  kings  of  Iran  and 
Turan."    They  aie  easily  distinguishable  from  those  of  Arta- 
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zeizes  L,  both  by  the  profile,  which  is  far  less  marked,  and  hj 
the  fire^tar  on  the  reverse,  which  has  always  two  supporters, 
looking  towards  the  altar.  The  coins  of  Sa]X)r  UI.  present  some 
unusual  types.  [PI.  XIX.  Fig.  6.]  On  some  of  them  the  king  has 
his  hair  boimd  with  a  simple  diadem,  without  crown  or  cap  of 
any  kind.  '*  On  others  he  wears  a  cap  of  a  very  peculiar  character, 
which  has  been  compared  to  a  biretta,*'^  but  is  really  altogether 
sui  generis.  The  cap  is  surmounted  by  the  ordinary  inflated 
ball,  is  ornamented  with  jewels,  and  is  bound  round  at  bottom 
with  the  usual  diadem."  The  legend  upon  the  obverse  of  Sa- 
I>or's  coins  is  of  the  customary  character;  but  the  reverse 
bears  usually,  besides  the  name  of  the  king,  the  word  atw% 
which  has  been  supposed  to  stand  for  Aturia  or  Assyria;*"  this 
explanation,  however,  is  very  doubtful." 

The  coins  of  both  kings  exhibit  marks  of  decline,  especially 
on  the  reverse,  where  the  drawing  of  the  figures  that  support 
the  altar  is  very  inferior  to  that  which  we  observe  on  the  coins 
of  the  kings  from  Sapor  I.  to  Sapor  U.  The  characters  on  both 
obverse  and  reverse  are  also  carelessly  rendered,  and  can  only 
with  much  diflEiculty  be  deciphered. 

Sapor  in.  died  a.d.  388,  after  reigning  a  little  more  than  five 
years.**.  He  was  a  man  of  simple  tastes,*'  and  is  said  to  have 
been  fond  of  exchanging  the  magnificence  and  dreary  etiquette 
of  the  court  for  the  freedom  and  ease  of  a  life  under  tents.  On 
an  occasion  when  he  was  thus  enjoying  himself,  it  happened 
that  one  of  those  violent  hurricanes,  to  which  Persia  is  subject, 
arose,  and,  falling  in  full  force  on  the  royal  CDcampment,  blew 
down  the  tent  wherein  he  was  sitting.  It  happened  unfortu- 
nately that  the  main  tent-pole  struck  him,  as  it  fell,  in  a  vital 
part,  and  Sapor  died  from  the  blow.*'  Such  at  least  was  the 
account  given  by  those  who  had  accompanied  him,  and  gener- 
ally beheved  by  his  subjects.  There  were  not,  however,  want- 
ing persons  to  whisper  that  the  story  was  untrue — ^that  the  real 
cause  of  the  catastrophe  which  had  overtaken  the  imhappy 
monarch  was  a  conspiracy  of  his  nobles,  or  his  guards,  who 
had  overthrown  his  tent  purposely,  and  miu^cred  him  ere  he 
could  escape  from  them. 

The  successor  of  Sapor  III.  was  Varahran  IV.,  whom  some 
authorities  call  his  brother  and  others  his  son.*'  This  prince  is 
known  to  the  oriental  writers  as  **  Varahran  Kerman-shah,"  or 
* '  Varahran,  king  of  Carmania. "  Agathias  tells  us**  that  dming 
the  lifetime  of  his  father  he  was  established  as  governor  over 
Kerman  or  Carmania,  and  thus  obtained  the  appellation  which 
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pertdnaciauBly  adhered  to  him.  A  cnrioiis  relic  aflantiqiiily, 
fortunately  preserved  to  modem  times  amid  so  much  that  has 
been  lost,  confirms  this  statement.  It  is  the  seal  of  >rarahran 
before  he  ascended  the  Persian  throne,  and  contains,  bandeshu 
portrait,  beautifully  cut,  an  inscription,  which  is  read  as  fol- 
lows :** — ^ '  Varahran  Kerman  malka,  bari  mazdisn  bag  Shahpuh- 
ri  nudhan  mdUca  Airan  ve  Antran,  minuckUri  min  ycusdan,^ 
or  '*  Varahran,  king  of  Kerman,  son  of  the  Ormazd-worshippsng 
divine  Sapor,  king  of  the  kings  of  Iran  and  Turan,  heaven-de- 
scended of  the  race  of  the  gods."  [PL  XIX.  Fig.  5.]  Another 
seal,  belonging  to  him  probably  after  he  had  become  monarch 
of  Persia,  contains  his  full-length  portrait,^*  and  exhibits  him 
as  tramphng  under  foot  a  prostrate  figure,  supposed  to  repre- 
sent a  Boman,^^  by  which  it  would  appear  that  he  claimed  to 
have  gained  victories  or  advantages  over  Borne.  [PI.  XIX.  Figs. 
8  and  4.]  It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  understand  how  this 
could  have  been.  Not  only  do  the  Boman  writers  mention  no 
war  between  the  Bomans  and  Persians  at  this  time,  but  they 
expressly  declare  that  the  East  remained  in  profound  repose 
during  the  entire  reign  of  Varahran,  and  that  Bome  and  Persia 
continued  to  be  friends.*'  The  difficulty  may,  however,  be  per- 
haps explained  by  a  consideration  of  the  condition  of  aifairs  in 
Armenia  at  this  time;  for  in  Armenia  Bome  and  Persia  had 
still  conflicting  interests,  and,  without  having  recourse  to  arms, 
trimnphs  might  be  obtained  in  this  quarter  by  the  one  over  the 
other. 

On  the  division  of  Armenia  between  Arsaces  and  Chosroca, 
a  really  good  understanding  had  been  established,  which  had 
lasted  for  about  six  years.  Arsaces  had  died  two  years  after 
he  became  a  Boman  feudatory;**  and,  at  his  death,  Bome  had 
absorbed  his  territories  into  her  empire,  and  placed  the  new 
province  under  the  government  of  a  count.*"  No  objection  to 
the  arrangement  had  been  made  by  Persia,  and  the  whole  of 
Armenia  had  remained  for  four  years  tranquil  and  without 
disturbance.  But,  about  a.d.  390,  Chosroes  became  dis- 
satisfied with  his  position,  and  entered  into  relations  with 
Bome  wliich  greatly  displeased  the  Armenian  monarch," 
Chosroes  obtained  from  Theodosius  his  own  appointment  to 
the  Armenian  countship,  and  thus  succeeded  in  imiting  both 
Bomau  and  Persian  Armenia  imder  Ms  government.  Elated 
with  this  success,  be  proceeded  further  to  venture  on  admin- 
istrative acts  which  trenched,  according  to  Persian  views,  on 
the  rights  of  the  lord  paramoimt.**    Finally,  when  Varahran 
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addressed  to  him  a  remonstrance,  he  replied  in  insulting  terms, 
and,  renouncing  his  authority,  placed  the  whole  Armenian 
kingdom  under  the  suzerainty  and  protection  of  Rome." 
War  between  the  two  great  powers  must  now  have  seemed 
imminent,  and  could  indeed  only  have  been  avoided  by  great 
moderation  and  self-restraint  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  was  Rome  that  drew  back. 
Thoodosius  declined  to  receive  the  submission  wliich  Chosroes 
tendered,  and  refused  to  lift  a  finger  in  his  defence.  The 
unfortunate  prince  waa  forced  to  give  himself  up  to  Varabnn, 
who  consigned  him  to  the  Castle  of  Oblivion,  nnd  placed  his 
brother,  Varahran-Sapor,  upon  the  Armenian  throne.**  These 
events  seem  to  have  fallen  into  the  year  a.d.  391,  the 
third  year  of  Varahran,**  who  may  well  have  felt  proud  of 
them,  and  have  thought  that  they  formed  a  triimiph  over 
Rome  which  deserved  to  be  commemorated. 

The  character  of  Varahran  IV.  is  represented  variously  by 
the  native  authorities.  According  to  some  of  them,  his 
temper  was  mild,  and  his  conduct  irreproachable."  Others 
say  that  he  was  a  hard  man,  and  so  neglected  the  duties  of 
his  station  that  he  would  not  even  read  the  petitions  or  com- 
plaints which  were  addressed  to  liim."  It  would  seem  that 
there  must  have  been  some  gi'ound  fot*  these  latter  representa- 
tions, since  it  is  generally  agreed'"  that  the  cause  of  his  death 
was  a  revolt  of  his  troops,  who  surrounded  him  and  shot  at 
him  with  arrows.  One  shaft,  better  directed  than  the  rest, 
struck  him  in  a  vital  part,  and  he  fell  and  instantly  expired. 
Tims  perished,  in  a.d.  399,  the  third  son  of  the  Great  Sapor, 
after  a  reign  of  eleven  years. 
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Varahran   IV.    was   succeeded    (a.t>.    399)    by    his    son, 
Izdikerti,*  or  Isdigerd  I.,*  whom  the  soldiers,  though  they 
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had  murdered  his  father,*  permitted  to  ascend  ihe-  fluoDB 
without  difficulty.    He  is  said,  at  his  accession^  to  have  hoame 
a  good  character  for  prudence  and  moderation,*  a  character 
which  he  sought  to  confirm  hy  the  utterance  on  vaiioua  oc- 
casions of  high-sounding  moral  sentiments.*     The  general 
'  tenor  of  his  reign  was  i)eaceful;*  and  we  may  conclude  there- 
fore that  he  was  of  an  unwarlike  temper,  since  the  drcnm- 
stances  of  the  time  were  such  as  would  naturally  have  induced 
a  prince  of  any  military  capacity  to  resume  hostilities  against 
the  Eomons.    After  the  arrangement  made  with  Home  hy 
Sapor  HE.  in  a.  n.  884,  a  terrihle  series  of  calamities  had  be- 
fallen the  empire.''    Invasions  of  Ostrogoths  and  Franks  sig- 
nalized the  years  a.  d.  886  and  888;  in  a.  d.  887  the  revolt  of 
Maximus  seriously  endangered  the  western  moiety  of  the 
Banan  state;   in  the  same  year  occurred  an  outburst  of 
sedition  at  Antioch,  which  was  followed  shorUy  by  the  more 
dangerous  sedition,  and  the  terrible  massacre  of  Thessalonica; 
Argobastes  and  Eugenius  headed  a  rebellion  in  a.d.   392; 
Oildo  the  Moor  detached   Africa  from  the  empire  in  ad. 
886,  and  maintained  a  separate  dominion  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the   Mediterranean   for  twelve  years,    from  ad. 
886   to   398;  in   a.d.    395   the   Gothic   warriors  within  and 
without  the  Eoman  frontier  took  arms,  and  under  the  re- 
doubtable Alaric  threatened  at  once  the  East  and  the  West, 
ravaged  Greece,  captured  Corinth,  Argoe,   and  Sparta,  and 
from  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic  already  marked  for  their  prey 
the  smiling  fields  of  Italy.    The  rulers  of  the  East  and  West, 
Arcadius  and  Honorius,  were  alike  weak  and  unenterprising; 
and  further,  they  were  not  even  on  good  terms,  nor  was  either 
likely  to  trouble  himself  very  greatly  about  attacks  upon  the 
territories  of  the  other.     Isdigerd  might  have  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  and  overnm  or  conquered  the  Asiatic  provinces  of 
the  Eastern  Empire,  without  causing  Honorious  a  pang,  or  in- 
ducing him  to  stir  from  Milan.    It  is  true  that  Western  Eome 
possessed  at  this  time  the  rare  treasure  of  a  capable  general; 
but  Stilicho  was  looked  upon  with  fear  and  aversion  by  the 
emperor  of  the  Kist,"  and  was  moreover  fully  occupied  with 
the  defence  of  his  own  master's  territories.    Had  Isdigerd,  on 
ascending  the  throne  in  a.d.  390,  unsheathed  the  sword  and 
resumed  the  bold  designs  of  his  grandfather,  Sapor  IL,  he 
could  scarcely  have  met  with  any  serious  or  prolonged  resis- 
tance.   He  would  have  found  the  East  govemeid  practically  by 
the  eimuch  Eutropius,  a  plunderer  and  oppressor,  univeraol)^ 
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hated  and  feared;*  be  wotild  have  had  opposed  to  him  nothing 
but  distracted  counsels  and  disorganized  forces;  AsiiEi  Minor 
was  in  possession  of  the  Ostrogoths,  who,  imder  the  leadership 
of  Tribigild,  were  ravaging  and  destroying  far  and  wide  ;^'  the 
armies  of  the  State  were  commanded  by  Gainas,  the  Gk)th,  and 
Leo,  the  wool-comber,  of  whom  the  one  was  incompetent,  and 
the  other  imfaithful;'*  there  was  nothing,  apparently,  that 
could  have  prevented  him  from  overrunning  Roman  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Syria,  or  even  from  extending  his  ravages, 
or  his  dominion,  to  the  shores  of  the  ^gean.  But  the  opportu- 
nity was  either  not  seen,  or  was  not  regarded  as  having  any 
attractions.  Isdigord  remained  tranquil  and  at  rest  within  the 
walls  of  his  capital.  Assuming  as  his  special  title  the  cliarac- 
teristic  epithet"  of  '*Ramashtras,"  "the  most  quiet,"  or  *'the 
most  firm,"  he  justified  his  assumption  of  it  by  a  complete 
abstinence  from  all  military  expeditions. 

When  Isdip^ixi  had  reigned  peaceably  for  the  space  of  nine 
years,  he  is  said  to  have  received  a  compliment  of  an  iinusual 
character.  Arcadius,  the  erai)eror  of  the  East,  finding  his  end 
approaching,  and  anxious  to  seciu^  a  protector  for  his  son 
Tlieodosius,  a  boy  of  tender  age,  instead  of  committing  him  to 
the  charge  of  his  uncle  Honorius,  or  selecting  a  guardian  for 
him  from  among  his  own  subjects,  by  a  formal  testamentary 
act,  we  are  told,"  placed  his  child  under  the  protection  of  the 
Persian  monarch.  He  accompanied  the  appointment  by  a  sol- 
emn appeal  to  the  magnanimity  of  Isdigerd,  whom  he  exhorted 
at  some  len*::th  to  defend  with  all  his  force,  and  guide  with  liis 
best  wLsdora,  tho  young  king  and  his  kingdom.  '*  According  to 
one  writer,  '*  he  hirther  appended  to  this  trust  a  valuable  legacy 
—no  less  than  a  thousand  pounds  weight  of  pure  gold,  which 
he  begged  his  Persian  brother  to  accept  as  a  token  of  his  good- 
will. When  Arcadius  died,  and  the  testament  was  opened, 
information  of  its  contents  was  sent  to  Isdigerd,  who  at  once 
accepted  the  charge  assigned  to  liim,  and  addreased  a  letter 
to  the  Senate  of  Constantinople,  '•  in  which  ho  declared  his  de- 
termination to  punish  any  attempt  against  his  ward  with  the 
extremest  severity.  Unable  to  watch  over  his  charge  in  per- 
son, he  selected  for  his  guide  and  instructor  a  learned  eunuch 
of  his  court,  by  name  Antio(?hus,  and  sent  him  to  Constantino- 
ple, ''  where  for  several  years  he  was  the  young  prince's  con- 
stant companion.  Even  after  his  death  or  expulsion, '"  which 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  Pulcheria,  Theo- 
doeius's  elder  sister,  the  Pei-sian  monarch  continued  faithful  to 
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his  engagements.  During  the  whole  of  his  reign  he  not  only 
reniaiiied  at  peace  with  the  Romans,  hut  avoided  every  act 
that  they  could  have  I'egaixled  as  in  the  least  decree  un- 
friendly." 

Such  is  the  narrative  which  has  come  down  to  us  or  the  au- 
thority of  historians,  the  earliest  of  whom  wrote  a  centurj'-  and 
a  half  after  Arcadius's  death."*  Modem  criticism  has,  in  gen- 
eral, rejected  the  entiix?  story,  on  tiiis  account,  regarding  the 
silence  of  the  earher  writers  as  outwoighuig  the  positive  state- 
ments of  tlie  later  ones.*'  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind,  first  that  the  eiirlicr  writers  are  few  in  number,"  and 
that  their  histories  are  verj'-  meagre  and  scanty ;  secondly,  that 
the  fact,  if  act  it  were,  was  one  not  very  palatable  to  Chrifi- 
tians;  and  thirdly,  that,  as  the  results,  so  far  as  Rome  was 
concerned,  were  negative,  the  event  might  not  have  seemed 
to  be  one  of  much  im]X)i'tance,  or  that  required  notice.  The 
character  of  Procopius,  ^vith  whom  the  story  originates,  should 
also  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  special  credit  allowed 
him  by  Agathias  for  cai-eCul  and  diligent  research.'*  It  may 
be  added,  that  one  of  the  main  poiiitsS  of  the  narrative— the 
position  of  Antiochus  at  Constantinople  dm*ing  the  early  years 
of  Theodosius— is  C(  'rroborated  by  the  testimony  of  a  contera- 
poi'ary,  the  bishop  Synesius,"*  who  speaks  of  a  man  of  this 
name,  recently  in  the  service  of  a  Persian,^"  as  all-powerful 
with  the  Eastern  emieror.  It  has  been  supposed  by  one 
writer-*^  that  the  whole  stoiy  grew  out  of  this  fact ;  but  the 
basis  scarcely  seems  to  be  sufficient;  and  it  is  perhaj^s  most 
probable  that  Arcadius  did  really  by  liis  Avill  conunend  his  son 
to  the  kind  considei^ation  of  the  Pci^sian  monarch,  and  that 
that  monarch  in  consequence  sent  him  an  adviser,  though  the 
formal  character  of  the  testamentary  act,  and  the  power  and 
XX)sition  of  Antiochus  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  may  have 
l>een  overstated.  Thi'odosius  no  doubt  owed  his  quiet  posses- 
6ic»n  of  the  throne  rather  to  the  good  disposition  towards  hi 
of  his  own  subjects  than  to  the  protection  of  a  foreigner;  am 
Isdjccerd  refrcainod  from  all  attack  on  the  territories  of  th 
young  prince,  leather  by  reason  of  his  own  pacific  temper  thnna 
in  consequence  of  the  will  of  Arcadius. 

Tlio  friendly  relations  established,  imder  whatever  circum^ 
etancos,  between  Ihdigcrd  and  the  Roman  em]>ire  of  the  Easf 
seemed  to  have  inchned  the  Persian  monarch,  during  a  portion 
of  his  reign,  to  take  the  Christians  into  his  favor,  and  even  to 
have  induced  him  to  contemplate  seeking  admission  into  the 
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Church  hy  the  door  of  baptism.''"  Antiochus,  his  representa- 
tive at  the  Court  of  Arcadius,  openly  wrote  in  favor  of  the 
persecuted  aect;-*  and  the  encouragement  received  from  tliis 
high  quarter  rapidly  increased  the  number  of  professing  Chris- 
tians in  the  Persian  temtories."  The  sectaries,  though  op- 
pressed, had  long  been  allowed  to  have  their  bishops ;  and  Is- 
digcrd  is  said  to  have  listened  with  approval  to  the  teaching 
of  two  of  them,  Marutha»  bishop  of  Mesojwtamia,  and  Abdaas, 
bishop  of  Ctesiphon.'^  Convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity, 
but  im happily  an  alien  from  its  spirit,  he  conunenced  a  perse- 
cution of  the  Magians  and  their  most  powerful  adherents," 
which  caused  him  to  be  held  in  detestation  by  his  subjects, 
and  has  helped  to  attach  to  his  name  the  epithets  of  **A1- 
Khasha,"  **  the  Harsh,"  and  **A1-Atliim,"  '^  the  Wicked.""  But 
the  ix3rse(nition  did  not  continue  long.  Tlie  excessive  zeal  of 
Abdaas  after  a  while  provoked  a  reaction;  and  Isdigerd,  de- 
serting the  cause  which  he  had  for  a  time  espoused,  threw 
himself  (with  all  the  zeal  of  one  who,  after  nearly  embrac- 
ing truth,  relapses  into  error)  into  the  ai'ins  of  the  opposite 
party.  Abdaiis  had  ventured  to  bum  down  the  preat  Fire- 
Temple  of  Ctesiphon,  and  had  then  refused  to  rebuild  it.^*  Is- 
digerd  authorized  the  Magian  hierarchy  to  retaliate  by  a  gen- 
eral destruction  of  the  Christian  churches  throughout  the  Per- 
sian dominions,  and  by  the  aiTost  an<l  ])unishment  of  all  those 
who  acknowledged  thomselv(?s  to  believe  the  Gospel."  A  fear- 
ful slaughter  of  the  Christians  in  Pei-sia  followed  during  live 
years;**  some,  eager  for  the  earthly  glory  and  the  heavenly  re- 
wards of  martyrdom,  were  forward  to  proclaim  themselves 
members  of  the  obnoxious  SJ?ct ;  others,  less  courageous  or  less 
inclined  to  self-assertion,  sought  rather  to  conceal  their  creed ; 
but  these  latter  were  carefully  souojht  out,  both  in  the  towns 
and  in  the  country  diiitricts,*'  and  when  convicted  were  relent- 
lessly put  to  death.  Nor  was  more  death  regarded  as  enough. 
The  victims  were  subjected,  besides,  to  cruel  sufferings  of  vari- 
ous kinds,"  and  the  greater  munbf^r  of  them  expired  under 
torture.^"  Thus  Isdigerd  alternately  oppressed  the  two  relig- 
ious professions,  to  one  ov  other  of  which  belonged  the  great 
mass  of  his  subjects;  and,  having  in  this  way  given  both 
parties  reason  to  hate  him,  earned  and  acquired  a  unanimity 
of  execration  which  has  but  seldom  been  the  lot  of  persecuting 
monarchs. 

At  the  same  time  that  Isdigerd  allowed  this  violent  persecu- 
tion of  tho  Christians  in  his  own  kingdom  of  Persia,  he  also 
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nctioned  an  attempt  to  tetirpate  ChiiBtSaxu:^  in  the  de- 
jodant  coantry  of  Armenia.  Yarahran-Sapor,  the  aucceasor 
£  Chosro^  had  ruled  the  territory  quietly  and  peaceably  for 
wenty-one  years.'*  He  died  a.d.  412,  leaving  behind  him  a 
rin^  son,  Artases,  who  was  at  his  father's  death  aged  no 
ounre  than  ten  ycars.^*  Under  these  drcumstanoea,  Isaac,  the 
Metropolitan  of  Armenia,  proceeded  to  the  court  of  Ctesiphoay 
and  petitioned  Isdigerd  to  replace  on  the  Armenian  throne  the 
prince  who  had  been  deposed  twenty-one  years  earlier,  and 
who  was  still  a  prisoner  on  parole*^  in  the  ''GaaUe  of  ObUTion" 
^Tis.  Chosroea  Isdigerd  acceded  to  the  request;  and  CluMh 
roiSs  was  released  from  confinement  and  restored  to  the  throne 
from  which  he  had  been  expelled  by  Varahran  IV.  in  MAk 
89L  He,  however,  survived  his  elevation  only  a  year.  Upon 
his  decease,  a.d.  413,  Isdigerd  selected  for  the  viceroyship,  not 
.  an  Arsacid,  not  even  an  Armenian,  but  his  own  son,  Sapor, 
whom  he  forced  upon  the  reluctant  provindala,  compelling 
them  to  acknowledge  him  as  monarch  (a.d.  413-414).  Sapor 
was  instructed  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Armenian  no- 
bles, by  inviting  them  to  visit  him,  by  feasting  them,  mAlring 
them  presents,  holding  friendly  converse  with  them,  hunting 
with  them;  and  was  bidden  to  use  such  influence  as  he  might 
obtain  to  convert  the  chiefs  from  Christianity  to  Zoroastrian- 
ism.  Tlie  young  prince  appears  to  have  done  hia  best;  but 
the  Armenians  were  obstinate,  resisted  his  blandishments,  and 
remained  Christians  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts.  He  reigned^ 
from  A.D.  414  to  418,  at  the  end  of  which  time,  learning  that 
his  father  bad  fallen  into  ill  health,  he  quitted  Armenia  and 
returned  to  the  Persian  court,  in  order  to  press  his  cUdms  to 
the  succession.  Isdigerd  died  soon  afterwards*'  (A.D.  419  or 
4S0);  and  Sapor  made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  throne;  but 
there  was  another  pretender  whose  partisans  had  more 
strength,  and  the  viceroy  of  Armenia  was  treacherously  as— 
sassinated  in  the  palace  of  his  father.**  Armenia  remaine<fc^ 
for  three  years  in  a  state  of  anarcliy ;  and  it  was  not  till  Va- 
rahran V.  had  been  for  some  time  established  upon  the  Persiao. 
throne  that  Artases  was  made  viceroy,  imder  the  name  ot 
Artasiris  or  Artaxerxes.** 

The  coins  of  Isdi.qenl  I.  are  not  remarkable  as  works  of  art; 
but  they  possess  some  features  of  interest.  They  are  numerous^ 
and  appear  to  have  been  issued  from  various  mints,*"  but  aU 
bear  a  head  of  the  same  type.  [PL  XXL,  Fig.  1.]  It  is  that 
of  a  middle-aged  man,  with  a  short  beard  and  hair  gathered 
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behind  the  head  in  a  cluster  of  curls.  The  distinguishing  mark 
is  the  head-dress,  which  has  the  usual  inflated  ball  above  a 
fi'ogment  of  the  old  mural  crown,  and  further  bears  a  crescent 
in  front.  The  reverse  has  the  usual  fire-altar  with  supporters, 
and  is  for  the  most  part  very  rudely  executed."  The  ordinary 
legend  is,  on  the  obverse,  Mazdisn  bag  ramashtras  Izdikerti, 
malkan  malka  Airan^  or  **the  Ormazd-worshipping  divine 
most  i)eaceful  Isdigerd,  king  of  the  kings  of  Iran;"  and  on 
the  reverse,  Ramashtras  Izclikerti,  **the  most  peaceful  Isdi- 
gerd." In  some  cases,  there  is  a  second  name,  associated  with 
that  of  the  monarch,  on  the  reverse,  a  name  which  reads 
either  "Ardashatri"  (Artaxerxes)**  or,  '^Varahran."*"  It  has 
been  conjectured  that,  where  the  name  of  **Artaxerxes"  oc- 
curs, the  reference  is  to  the  founder  of  the  empire ;"  while  it 
is  admitted  that  the  **  Varahran"  intended  is  almost  certainly 
Isdigerd's  son  and  successor,*'  Varahran  V.,  the  **Bahram- 
Gur"  of  the  modem  Persians.  Perhaps  a  more  reasonable  ac- 
count of  the  matter  would  be  that  Isdigerd  had  originally  a 
Bon  Artaxerxes,  whom  he  intended  to  make  his  successor,  but 
that  this  son  died  or  offended  him,  and  that  then  he  gave  his 
place  to  Varahran. 

The  character  of  Isdigerd  is  variously  represented.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Oriental  writers,  he  had  by  nature  an  excellent  dis- 
position, and  at  the  time  of  his  accession  was  generally  re- 
garded as  eminently  sage,  prudent,  and  virtuous;  but  his 
conduct  after  he  became  king  disappointed  all  the  hoi)es  that 
had  been  entertained  of  him.  He  was  violent,  cruel,  and  pleas- 
ure-seeking; he  broke  all  laws  human  and  divine;  he  plim- 
dered  the  rich,  ill-used  the  poor,  despised  learning,  left  those 
who  did  him  a  service  imrewarded,  suspected  everybody." 
He  wandered  continually  about  his  vast  empire,  not  to  benefit 
his  subjects,  but  to  make  them  all  suffer  equally."  In  curious 
contrast  with  these  accounts  is  the  picture  drawn  of  him  by 
the  Western  authors,  who  celebrate  his  magnanimity  and  his 
virtue,"  his  peaceful  temper,  his  faithful  guardianship  of  Theo- 
dosius,  and  even  his  exemplary  piety."  A  modem  writer" 
has  suggested  that  he  was  in  fact  a  wise  and  tolerant  prince, 
whose  very  mildness  and  indulgence  offended  the  bigots  of  his 
own  country,  and  caused  them  to  represent  his  character  in 
the  most  odious  light,  smd  do  their  utmost  to  blacken  his 
memory.  But  this  can  scarcely  be  accepted  as  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  discrepancy.  It  appears  from  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal historians"  that,  whatever  other  good  qualities  Isdigerd 
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may  have  poeseBsed,  toleranoe  at  any  rate  was  not  among  his 
vJitiieB.  Induced  at  one  time  by  COuistian  biabops  almost  to 
^brace  Christianity,  he  violently  persecuted  tibe  profieaBorB 
of  the  old  Persian  religion.  Alarmed  at  a  later  period  by  the 
excessive  zeal  of  his  Christian  preceptors,  and  probaMy  fearful 
of  provoking  rebellion  among  his  Zoroashian  subjecta,  he 
turned  around  upon  his  late  friends,  and  treated  them  with 
a  cruelty  even  exceeding  that  previously  exhibited  towards 
their  adversaries.  It  was  probably  this  twofold  persecution 
that,  offending  both  professicmB,  attached  to  Isdigerd  in  his 
own  country  the  character  of  a  harsh  and  bad  monarch.  For^ 
eigners,  who  did  not  suffer  from  his  caprices  or  his  violence, 
might  deem  him  magnanimous  and  a  mod^  of  virtue.  His 
own  subjects  with  reason  detested  his  rule,  and  branded  his 
memory  with  the  well-reserved  epithet  of  M-AMLm^  '^ths 
Wicked." 

A  curious  tale  is  told  as  to  the  death  of  Isdigerd.  He  was 
still  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood  when  one  day  a  horse  of  rare 
beauty,  without  bridle  or  caparison,  came  of  its  own  accord 
and  stopped  before  the  gate  of  his  palace.  The  news  was  told 
to  the  king,  who  gave  orders  that  the  strange  steed  should  be 
saddled  and  bridled,  and  prepared  to  mount  it  But  the  animal 
reared  and  kicked,  and  would  not  allow  any  one  to  come  near, 
till  the  king  himself  appraiched,  when  the  creature  totally 
changed  its  mood,  appeared  gentle  and  docile,  stood  perfectly 
still,  and  allowed  both  saddle  and  bridle  to  be  put  on.  The 
crupper,  however,  needed  some  arrangement,  and  Isdigerd  in 
full  confidence  proceeded  to  complete  his  task,  when  suddenly 
the  horse  lashed  out  with  one  of  his  hind  legs,  and  dealt  the 
unfortunate  prince  a  blow  which  killed  him  on  the  spot.  The 
animal  then  set  off  at  speed,  disembarrassed  itself  of  its 
ooutrements,  and  galloping  away  was  never  seen  any  more. 
The  modem  historian  of  Persia  compresses  the  tale  into 
single  phrase,*'  and  teUs  us  that  '*  Isdigerd  died  from  the 
of  a  horse  :^'  but  the  Persians  of  the  time  regarded  the 
rence  as  an  answer  to  their  prayers,  and  saw  in  the  wild 
an  angel  sent  by  Grod."^ 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Infernal  Troubles  on  the  Death  of  Isdigei*d  L  Accession  of 
Varahran  V.  His  FeisecuUon  of  the  Christians.  His 
War  with  Rome.  His  Relations  with  Armenia  fivm  a.d. 
422  to  A.D.  428.  His  Wars  with  tJie  Scythic  Tinbes  on 
his  Eastern  Fixmtier.  His  Strange  Death.  His  Coins, 
His  Character, 

Utp<niv  |3a0-iAevf  arparf^  fxtyaKt^. — Procop.  De  Bell.  Ptrs.  i.  2. 

It  would  seem  that  at  the  death  of  Isdigerd  there  was  some 
difficulty  as  to  the  succossion.  Varahran,  whom  he  had  des- 
ignated as  his  heir, '  appears  to  have  been  absent  from  the  capi- 
tal at  the  time;  while  another  son,  Sapor,  who  had  held  the 
Armenian  throne  from  a.d.  414  to  418,  was  present  at  the  scat 
of  government,  and  bent  on  pushing  his  claims.'  Varahran,  if 
we  may  believe  the  Oriental  writers,  who  are  here  unanimous,* 
had  been  educated  among  the  Arab  tribes  dependent  on  Persia, 
who  now  occupied  the  gi-cater  portion  of  Mesopotamia.  His 
training  had  made  him  an  Arab  rather  than  a  Persian;  and  he 
was  believed  to  have  inherited  the  violence,  the  pride,  and  the 
cruelty  of  his  father.*  His  countrymen  were  thererore  re- 
solved that  they  would  not  allow  him  to  be  king.  Neither 
were  they  inclined  to  admit  the  claims  of  Sapor,  whose 
government  of  Armenia  had  not  been  particularly  success- 
ful,* and  whose  recent  desertion  of  his  proper  post  for  the 
advancement  of  his  own  private  interests  was  a  crime  against 
his  country  which  deserved  punishment  rather  than  reward. 
Armenia  had  actually  revolted  as  soon  as  he  quitted  it,  had 
driven  out  the  Persian  garrison,*  and  was  a  prey  to  rapine  and 
disorder.  We  cannot  be  surprised  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, Sapor*s  machinations  and  hopes  were  abruptly  termi- 
nated, soon  after  his  father's  demise,  by  his  own  murder.  The 
nobles  and  chief  Magi  took  affairs  into  their  otnti  liands.'  In- 
stead of  sending  for  Varahran,  or  awaiting  his  arrival,  they 
selected  for  king  a  descendant  of  Artaxerxes  I.  onlj'  remotely 
related  to  Isdigerd— a  prince  of  the  name  of  Cliosroes—and 
formally  placed  him  upon  the  throne.  But  Varahran  was  not 
willing  to  cede  his  rights.    Having  persuaded  the  Arabs  to 
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embrace  his  cauee,  he  marched  upon  Ctesiphon  at  the  head  of 
a  laige  force,  and  by  some  means  or  other,  most  probably  bj 
the  terror  of  his  aims/  prevailed  upon  Chosro^  the  ncbles^ 
and  the  Magi,  to  submit  to  him.  The  people  readily  acquieBoed 
in  the  change  of  masters;  Chosroes  descended  into  a  private 
station,  and  Varahran,  son  of  Isdlgerd,  became  king. 

Varahran  seems  to  have  ascended  the  throne  in  a.d.  490J 
He  at  once  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  priestly  party, 
and,  resuming  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  wh]<^  his 
father  had  carried  on  during  his  later  years,  showed  iiimniJf^ 
to  one  moiety  of  his  subjects  at  any  rate,  as  bloody  and  crud 
as  the  late  monarch.'"  Tortures  of  various  descriptions  were 
employed;"  and  so  grievous  was  the  pressure  put  upon  the 
followers  of  Christ  that  in  a  short  time  large  numbers  of  the 
persecuted  sect  quitted  the  country,  and  placed  themaehres 
under  the  protection  of  the  Bomans.  Varahran  had  to  con- 
sider whether  he  would  quietly  allow  the  escape  of  these 
criminals,  or  would  seek  to  enforce  his  will  upon  them  at  tlli 
risk  of  a  rupture  with  Rome.  He  preferred  the  bolder  line  ol 
conduct.  His  ambassadors  were  instructed  to  require  the  sur- 
render of  the  refugees  at  the  coiut  of  Constantinople  ;**  and 
when  Theodosius,  to  his  honor,  indignantly  rejected  the 
demand,  they  had  orders  to  protest  against  the  emperor^ 
decision,  and  to  threaten  him  with  their  master's  vengeance. 

It  happened  that  at  the  time  there  were  some  other  out- 
standing disputes,  which  caused  the  relations  of  the  two  em- 
pires to  be  less  amicable  than  was  to  be  desired.  The  Persians 
had  recently  begun  to  work  their  gold  mines,  and  had  hired 
experienced  persons  from  the  Bomans,  whose  services  they 
found  80  valuable  that  when  the  period  of  the  hiring  was  ex- 
pired they  would  not  suffer  the  miners  to  quit  Persia  and 
return  to  their  homes.  They  are  also  said  to  have  ill-used  the 
Boman  merchants  who  traded  in  the  Persian  territories,  and 
to  have  actually  robbed  them  of  their  merchandise.'* 

These  causes  of  complaint  were  not,  however,  it  would 
seem,  brought  forward  by  the  Bomans,  who  contented  them- 
selves with  simply  refusing  the  demand  for  the  extraditLon  of 
the  Christian  fugitives,  and  refrained  from  making  aaaj 
counter-claims.  But  their  moderation  was  not  appreciated; 
and  the  Persian  monarch,  on  learning  that  Borne  would  not 
restore  the  refugees,  declared  the  peace  to  be  at  an  end,  and 
immediately  made  preparations  for  war.  The  Bomans  hid, 
however,  anticii)ated  his  decision,  and  took  the  field  in  foM 
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before  the  Persians  were  ready.  The  command  was  entrusted 
to  a  general  bearing  the  strange  name  of  Ardaburius,  *^  who 
marched  his  troops  through  Armenia  into  the  fertile  province 
of  Arzanene/*  and  there  defeated  Narses/'  the  leader  whom 
Varahran  had  sent  against  him.  Proceeding  to  plunder 
Arzanene,  Ardaburius  suddenly  heard  that  his  adversary  was 
about  to  enter  the  Roman  province  of  M6soi)otaiiiia,  which 
was  denuded  of  troops,  and  seemed  to  invite  attack.  Hastily 
concluding  his  raid,  he  passed  from  Arzanene  into  the  threat- 
ened district,  and  was  in  time  to  prevent  the  invasion  intended 
by  Narses,  who,  when  he  foimd  his  designs  forestalled,  threw 
himself  into  the  fortress  of  Nisibis,  and  there  stood  on  the 
defensive.  Ardaburius  did  not  feel  liimself  strong  enough  to 
invest  the  town;  and  for  some  time  the  two  adversaries  re- 
mained inactive,  each  watching  the  other.  It  was  during  this 
interval  that  (if  we  may  credit  Socrates)  the  Persian  general 
sent  a  challenge  to  the  Roman,  inviting  him  to  fix  time  and 
place  for  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  two  armies.  Arda- 
burius prudently  declined  the  overture,  remarking  that  the 
Romans  were  not  accustomed  to  fight  battles  when  their 
enemies  wished,  but  when  it  suited  themselves.  Soon  after- 
wards he  found  himself  able  to  illustrate  his  meaning  by  his 
actions.  Having  carefully  abstained  from  attacking  Nisibis 
while  his  strength  seemed  to  him  insuflBcient,  he  suddenly, 
upon  receiving  large  reinforcements  from  Theodosius,  changed 
his  tactics,  and,  invading  Pei*sian  Mesopotamia,  marched  upon 
the  stronghold  held  by  Narses,  and  formally  commenced  its 
siege. 

Hitherto  Varahran,  confident  in  his  troops  or  his  good 
fortune,  had  left  the  entire  conduct  of  the  military  opei-ations 
to  his  general;  but  the  danger  of  Nisibis —that  dearly  won  and 
highly  prized  possession"— seriously  alarmed  liim,  and  made 
him  resolve  to  take  the  field  in  person  with  all  his  forces.  En- 
listing on  his  side  the  services  of  his  friends  the  Arabs,  under 
their  great  sheikh,  Al-Amundarus  (Moimdsir),'*  and  collecting 
together  a  strong  body  of  elephants, "  he  advanced  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  beleaguered  town.  Ardabiuius  drew  off  on  his  ap- 
proach, burned  his  seige  artillery,  and  retired  from  before  the 
place.  Nisibis  was  preserved ;  but  soon  afterwards  a  disaster 
is  said  to  have  befallen  the  Arabs,  who,  believing  themselves 
about  to  be  attacked  by  the  Roman  force,  were  seized  with  a 
sudden  panic,  and,  rusliing  in  headlong  flight  to  the  Eu- 
phrates (!)  threw  themselves  into  its  waters,  encumbered  with 
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fhair  dothee  end  amis,  and  there  peridied  to  the  nxmber  of  a 
hundrod  thouBand." 

The  remainiiig  cJrcnmfltaTiceB  of  the  war  are  not  related  \rf 
onr  authorities  in  chronological  sequence.  Bat  as  it  is  certain 
that  the  war  lasted  only  two  years,''  and  as  the  events  above 
narrated  certainly  belong  to  the  earlier  portion  a£  it.  and 
seem  sufflcaent  for  one  campaign^  we  may  perhaps  be  justified 
in  awfligning  to  the  second  3rear,  a.d.  4dl,  the  other  details 
recorded— viz.',  the  siege  of  Theodosiopolis,  the  combat  be* 
tween  Areobindus  and  Ardasanes,  the  second  victory  of  Arda- 
burius,  and  the  destruction  of  the  remnant  of  the  Arabs  by 
Yitianus. 

Theodosiopolis  was  a  city  built  by  tibe  reigning  emperori 
Theodosuis  IL,  in  the  Roman  portion  of  Armenia,  near  the 
Boupes  of  the  Euphrates."  It  was  defended  by  strong  waDii 
lofty  towers,  and  a  deep  ditch."  Hidden  channels  conduebed 
an  unj&dling  supply  of  water  into  the  heart  of  the  place,  and 
the  x>ublic  granaries  were  laige  and  generally  well  stocked 
with  provisions.**  This  town,  recently  built  for  the  defence  of 
the  Boman  Armenia,  was  (iit  would  seem)  attacked  in  iuD.  421 
by  Varahi'an  in  person."  He  besieged  it  for  above  thirty 
days,  and  employed  against  it  all  the  means  of  capture  which 
were  known  to  the  military  art  of  the  x)eriod.  But  the  de* 
fence  was  ably  conducted  by  the  bishop  of  the  city,  a  certam 
EunomiuB,  who  was  resolved  that,  if  he  could  prevent  it,  an 
infidel  and  persecuting  monarch  should  never  lord  it  over  his 
see.  Eunomius  not  merely  animated  the  defenders,  but  took 
part  personally  in  the  defence,  and  even  on  one  occasion  dis- 
charged a  stone  from  a  bcUista  with  his  own  hand,  and  killed 
a  prince  who  had  not  confined  himself  to  his  military  dutiei^ 
but  had  insulted  the  faith  of  the  besieged.  The  death  of  thif 
officer  is  said  to  have  induced  Yarahran  to  retire,  and  nol 
further  molest  Theodosiopolis." 

WhOe  the  fortified  towns  on  either  side  thus  maintained 
themselves  against  the  attacks  made  on  them,  Theodosius,  w8 
are  told,"  gave  an  independent  command  to  the  patridat 
Procopius,  and  sent  him  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  to  <^ 
pose  Yarahran.  The  armies  met,  and  were  on  the  point  d 
engaging  when  the  Persian  monarch  made  a  proposition  to 
decide  the  war,  not  by  a  general  battle,  but  by  a  single  comhai 
Procopius  assented ;  and  a  warrior  was  selected  on  either  sid6i 
the  Persians  choosing  for  their  champion  a  certain  Ardaianoii 
and  the  Romans    ''Areobindus  the  Oothy"  count  of  tkt 
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"  Foedorati."  In  the  conflict  wliich  followed  the  Persian 
charged  his  adversary  with  his  spear,  but  the  nimble  Groth 
avoided  the  thrust  by  leaning  to  one  side,  after  which  he  en- 
tangled Ardazaues  in  a  net,  and  then  despatched  him  with  his 
sword.**  The  result  was  accepted  by  Varahran  as  decisive  of 
the  war,  and  he  desisted  from  any  further  hostilities.  Areo- 
bindus*"  received  the  thanks  of  the  emperor  for  his  victory, 
and  twelve  years  later  was  rewarded  with  the  consulship. 

But  meanwhile,  in  other  portions  of  the  wide  field  over  which 
the  war  was  raging,  Rome  had  obtained  additional  successes. 
Ardaburius,  who  probably  still  commanded  in  Mesopotamia, 
had  drawn  the  Persian  force  opposed  to  him  into  an  ambus- 
cade, and  had  destroyed  it,  together  with  its  seven  generals." 
Vitianus,  an  officer  of  whom  nothmg  more  is  known,  had  ex- 
terminated the  remnant  of  the  Arabs  not  drowned  in  the 
Euphrates."  The  war  had  gone  everywhere  against  the  Per- 
sians ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Varahran,  before  the  close 
of  A.D.  421,  proposed  terms  of  peace." 

Peace,  however,  was  not  exactly  made  till  the  next  year. 
Early  in  a.d.  422,  a  Roman  envoy,  by  name  Maximus,  appeared 
in  the  camp  of  Varahran,"  and,  when  taken  into  the  presence 
of  the  great  king,  stated  that  he  was  empowered  by  the  Ro- 
man generals  to  enter  into  negotiations,  but  had  had  no  com- 
munication with  the  Roman  emperor,  who  dwelt  so  far  off  that 
he  had  not  heard  of  the  war,  and  was  so  powerful  that,  if  he 
knew  of  it,  he  would  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  small  accoimt. 
It  is  not  likely  that  Varahran  was  much  impressed  by  these 
falsehoods;  but  he  was  tii'ed  of  the  war;  he  had  foimd  that 
Rome  could  hold  her  own,  and  tliat  he  was  not  likely  to  gain 
anything  by  prolonging  it;  and  he  was  in  difficulties  as  to 
provisions,"  whereof  his  supply  had  run  short.  He  was  there- 
fore well  inclined  to  entert^n  Maximus's  proposals  favorably. 
The  corjM  of  the  "Immortals,"  however,  which  was  in  his 
camp,  took  a  different  view,  and  entreated  to  be  allowed  an 
opportunity  of  attacking  the  Romans  unawares,  while  they 
believed  negotiations  to  be  going  on,  considering  that  under 
such  circumstances  they  would  be  certain  of  victorj\  Varah- 
ran, according  to  the  Roman  writer  who  is  here  our  sole 
authority,**  consented.  The  Immortals  made  their  attack,  and 
the  Romans  wore  at  first  in  some  danger;  but  the  unexpected 
arrival  of  a  reinforcement  saved  tbem,  and  the  Immortals 
were  defeated  and  cut  off  to  a  man.  After  this,  Vai^hran 
mad»  peace  with  Rome  through  the  instriunentality  of  Maxi- 
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mi]s,'*coDsentiiig,  it  would  seem,  not  merely  fhat  Bom^  dioidd 
harbor  the  PersJan  Christiaiis,  if  she  pleased,  but  ako  tiiat  all 
X)er8ecutioii  of  ChriBtiaiis  should  henceforth  cease  throunphout 
his  own  empire." 

The  formal  conclusion  of  peace  was  accompanied,  and  per- 
haps helped  forward,  by  the  well-judging  charity  of  an  ad- 
mirable prelate.    Acacius,  bishop  of  Amida,  pitying  the  con* 
dition  of  the  Persian  prisoners  whom  the  Bomans  had  captured 
during  their  raid  into  Arzanene,  and  were  dragging  off  into 
slavery,  interposed  to  save  them ;  and,  employing  for  the  pur- 
pose all  the  gold  and  silver  plate  that  he  could  find  in  the 
churches  of  his  diocese,  ransomed  as  many  as  aeven  thouaand 
captives,  supplied  their  immediate  wants  with  the  utmost  ten- 
derness, and  sent  them  to  Varahran,*'  who  can  scarcely  havB 
failed  to  be  impressed  by  an  act  so  unusual  in  ancient  times. 
Our  sceptical  historian  remarks,  with  more  apparent  sincenty 
than  usual,  that  this  act  was  calculated  ''  to  inform  the  Per- 
sian king  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  religion  which  he  perse* 
cuted,"  and  that  the  name  of  the  doer  might  well  ''have 
dignified  the  saintly  calendar."'*     These  remarks  are  just: 
and  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that,  among  the  many  un- 
known or  doubtful  names  of  canonized  Christians  to  which 
the  Church  has  given  her  sanction,  there  is  no  mention  made 
of  Acacius  of  Amida. 

Varahran  was  perhaps  the  more  disposed  to  conclude  hifl 
war  with  Rome  from  the  troubled  condition  of  his  own  portum 
of  Armenia,  which  imperatively  required  his  attention.  Since 
the  withdrawal  from  that  region  of  Ms  brother  Sapor**  in  I.P. 
418  or  419,  the  country  had  had  no  king.  It  had  fallen  into  a 
state  of  complete  anarchy  and  wretchedness;  no  taxes  were 
collected;  the  roads  were  not  safe;  the  strong  robbed  and  op- 
pressed the  weak  at  their  pleasure/'  Isaac,  the  ArmenisD 
patriarch,  and  the  other  bishops,  had  quitted  their  sees  asd 
taken  refuge  in  Roman  Armenia,*'  where  they  were  received 
favorably  by  the  prefect  of  the  East,  Anatolius,  who  no  douW 
hoped  by  their  aid  to  win  over  to  his  master  the  Persian  divfe- 
ion  of  the  country.  Varahran's  attack  on  Theodoeiopolis  had 
been  a  counter  movement,  and  had  been  designed  to  make  the 
Romans  tremble  for  their  own  poesessiona  and  throw  theni 
back  on  the  defensive.  But  the  attack  had  failed;  and  on  ita 
failure  the  complete  loss  of  Armenia  probably  seemed  iaaBi* 
nent.  Varahran  therefore  hastened  to  make  peace  with  BoooBi 
and,  having  so  done,  proceeded  to  give  his  attention  to  Ans^ 
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nia,  with  the  view  of  placing  matters  there  on  a  satisfactory 
footing.  Convinced  that  he  could  not  retain  Armenia  unless 
with  the  good-will  of  the  nohles,"  and  helieving  them  to  be 
deeply  attached  to  the  royal  stock  of  the  Arsacids,  he  brought 
forward  a  prince  of  that  noble  house,  named  Artases,  a  son  of 
Varahran-Sapor,  and,  investing  him  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty, 
made  him  take  the  illustrious  name  of  Artaxerxes,  and  de- 
livered into  his  hands  the  entire  government  of  the  country. 
These  proceedings  are  assigned  to  the  year  a.d.  422,^*  the  year 
of  the  peace  with  Rome,  and  must  have  followed  very  shortly 
after  the  signature  of  the  treaty. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  this  arrangement  would 
have  satisfied  the  nobles  of  Armenia,  and  have  given  that  mi- 
happy  country  a  prolonged  period  of  repose.  But  the  personal 
character  of  Artaxerxes  was,  unfortimately,  bad;  the  Ai'me- 
nian  nobles  were,  perhaps,  capricious ;  and  after  a  trial  of  six 
years  it  was  resolved  that  the  rule  of  the  Arsacid  monarch 
could  not  be  endured,  and  tliat  Varahran  should  be  requested 
to  make  Armenia  a  province  of  his  empire,  and  to  place  it 
imder  the  government  of  a  Persian  satrap.**  The  movement 
was  resisted  with  all  his  force  by  Isaac,  the  patriarch,  who  ad- 
mitted the  profligacy  of  Artaxerxes  and  deplored  it,  but  held 
that  the  role  of  a  Cliristian,  however  lax  he  might  be,  was  to 
be  preferred  to  that  of  a  heathen,  however  virtuous."  The 
nobles,  however,  were  determined ;  and  the  opposition  of  Isaac 
had  no  other  result  than  to  involve  him  in  the  faU  of  his  sov- 
ereign. Appeal  was  made  to  the  Persian  king  ;*'  and  Vfiurahran, 
in  solemn  state,  heard  the  charges  made  against  Artaxerxes 
by  his  subjects,  and  listened  to  his  reply  to  them.  At  the  end 
he  gave  his  decision.  Artaxerxes  was  pronounced  to  havo 
forfeited  his  crown,  and  was  deposed ;  his  property  was  confis- 
cated, and  his  person  committed  to  safe  custody.  The  mon- 
archy was  declared  to  be  at  an  end ;  and  Persarmenia  was  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  a  Persian  governor.**  The  patriarch 
Isaac  was  at  the  same  time  degraded  from  his  office  and  de- 
tained in  Persia  as  a  prisoner.  It  was  not  till  some  years  later 
that  he  was  released,  allowed  to  return  into  Armenia,  and  to 
resume,  under  certain  restrictions,  his  episcoped  functions.** 

The  remaining  circumstances  of  the  reign  of  Varahran  V. 
come  to  us  wholly  through  the  Oriental  writers,  amid  whose 
exaggerations  and  fables  it  is  very  difficult  to  discern  the 
truth.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  during 
the  reign  of  this  prince  that  those  terrible  struggles  commenced 
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betwecm  the  Pendans  and  their  nei^bora  upon  the  noith-easi 
which  continued,  from  the  early  part  of  the  fiftb  tfll  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  century,  to  endanger  the  veiy  existence  of  the 
empire.  Various  names  ai'e  given  to  the  people  with  whom 
Persia  w^gcd  her  wars  during  this  period.  They  are  called 
Turks,***  Huns,"  sometimes  oven  Chinese,"  hut  these  tenns 
seem  to  be  used  in  a  vague  way,  as  '*  Scythian"  was  by  the 
iancients;  and  the  si)ecial  ethnic  designation  of  the  people 
appears  to  be  quite  a  different  name  from  any  of  them.  It  is 
a  name  the  Pei*6ian  form  of  which  is  Haithal  or  HaiathHeh** 
the  Armenian  HephtJiagh,**  and  the  Greek  ''£phthalites,'^or 
sometimes  ''  Ncphthalites."  ^*  Different  conjectures  have  been 
formed  as  to  its  origin:  but  none  of  them  can  be  regarded  as 
more  than  an  ingenious  theory."  All  that  we  know  of  the 
Bphthalites  is  that  thoy  were  established  in  force,  diu*lng  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  our  era,  in  the  regions  east  of  the 
Caspian,  especially  in  those  beyond  the  Oxus  river,  and  that 
they  were  generally  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Scythic  or 
Finno-Turkic  population,  which,  at  any  rate  from  B.C.  200, 
had  become  i)owerful  in  that  region.  They  wore  called 
"White  Huns"  by  some  of  the  Greeks;"  but  it  is  admitted 
that  they  wore  quite  distinct  from  the  Huns  who  invaded 
Europe  under  Attila;'*''  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
term  "  Hun"  is  more  appropriate  to  them  than  tliat  of  Turk  or 
even  of  Chinese.  The  description  of  their  physical  character 
and  habits  left  us  by  Procopius,  who  wrote  when  they  were  at 
the  height  of  their  power,  is  decidedly  adverse  to  the  view  that 
they  were  really  Hims.  They  were  a  light-complexioned  race, 
whereas  the  Huns  were  decidedly  swart  ;^*  they  were  not  ill- 
looking,  whereas  the  Huns  were  hideous;  they  were  an  agri- 
cultural people,  while  the  Huns  were  nomads ;  they  had  good 
laws,  and  were  tolerably  well  civilized,  but  the  Huns  were 
savages.  It  is  prebable  that  they  belonged  to  the  Thibetic  or 
Turkish  stock,  which  has  always  been  in  advance  of  the  Fin- 
nic, and  has  shown  a  greater  aptitude  for  political  organiza- 
tion and  social  progress. 

We  are  told  that  the  war  of  Varahran  V.  with  this  people 
commenced  with  an  invasion  of  his  kingdom  by  their  Elhacan. 
or  Kahn/"  who  crossed  the  Oxus  with  an  army  of  25,000  (or, 
according  to  others,  of  250,000)  men,"  and  carried  fire  and 
sword  into  some  of  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  Persia.  The 
rich  oasis,  known  as  Meru  or  Merv,  the  ancient  Margiana,  is 
H^fipecially  mentioned  as  overrun  by  his  troops, '^  which  are  said 
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by  some  to  have  crossed  the  Elburz  range  into  Elhorassan  and 
to  have  proceeded  westward  as  far  as  Rei,  or  Rhages."  When 
news  of  the  invasion  reached  the  Persian  court,  the  alarm  felt 
was  groat ;  Varahran  was  pressed  to  assemble  his  forces  at 
once  and  encounter  the  unknown  enemy;  he,  however,  pro- 
fessed complete  indifference,  said  that  the  Almighty  would  pro- 
serve  the  empire,  and  that,  for  his  own  part,  he  was  goin|2;  to 
hunt  in  Azerbijan,"  or  Media  Atropatcne.  During  his  absence 
the  government  could  be  conducted  byNarsos,  his  brother. 
All  Persia  was  now  thrown  into  consternation ;  Varahran  was 
believed  to  have  lost  his  senses;  and  it  was  thought  that  the 
only  prudent  course  was  to  despatch  an  embassy  to  the  Khacan, 
and  make  an  arrans^emont  with  him  by  which  Persia  should 
acknowledge  his  suzerainty  and  consent  to  pay  liim  a  tribute." 
Ambassadors  accordingly  were  sent;  and  the  invadera,  satisfied 
with  tlie  offer  of  submission,  remained  in  the  position  which 
they  had  taken  up,  waiting  For  the  tribute,  and  keeping  slack 
guard,  since  they  considered  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear. 
Varahran,  however,  iKis  all  the  while  preparing  to  fall  upon 
thoni  ima wares.  He  had  started  for  Aierbijnn  with  a  smnll 
body  of  picke<i  warriors ;"'  he  had  drawn  some  further  strength 
from  Armenia;"  he  proceeded  along  the  moimtain  h'ne 
through  Taberistan,  Hyrcania,  and  Nissa  (Nishapur),"  march- 
ing only  by  night,  and  carefuUy  masking  his  movements.  In 
tbLs  way  he  reached  the  neighborhood  of  Merv  unobserved.  He 
then  planned  and  executed  a  night  attack  on  the  invading  army 
which  was  completely  successful.  Attacking  his  adversaries 
suddenly  and  in  the  dark  —  alarming  them,  moreover,  with 
strange  noises,"  and  at  the  same  time  assaultinp:  them  with  the 
utmost  vigor — he  put  to  flight  the  entire  Tatar  army.  The 
Khan  liimself  was  killed  ;•"  and  the  flying  host  was  pursued  to 
the  banks  of  the  Oxus.  The  whole  of  the  camp  equipage  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  and  Khatoun,  the  wife  of  the 
great  Khan,  was  taken.**  The  plunder  was  of  enormous  value, 
and  comprised  the  royal  crown  with  it«  rich  setting  of  pearls." 
After  this  success,  Varahran,  to  complete  bis  victory,  sent 
onp  of  his  generals  across  the  Oxus  at  the  head  of  a  largo  force, 
and  falling  upon  the  Tatars  in  tlicir  own  country  defeated 
them  a  second  time  with  great  slaujGchter.''  The  enemy  then 
prayed  for  peace,  which  was  granted  them  by  the  victorious 
Varahran,  who  at  the  same  time  erected  a  column  to  mark  the 
boundary  of  his  empire  in  this  quarter,^*  and,  appointing  his 
brother  Narses  governor  of  Khorassan,  ordered  him  to  fix  ]iis 
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residence  at  Balkh,  and  to  prevent  the  Tataxs  fram  makiDg 
inciirsions  across  the  Oxus.^^  It  appears  that  these  precdutkni 
were  successful,  for  we  hear  nothing  of  any  further  hostiHtiss 
in  this  quarter  during  the  remainder  of  Varahran's  reign. 

The  adventures  of  Yarahran  in  India,  and  the  enlargement 
of  his  dominions  in  that  direction  by  the  act  of  the  Indian  Idiig; 
who  is  said  so  have  voluntarily  ceded  to  him  Hekran  and  Scinde 
in  return  for  his  services  against  the  Emperor  of  China,**  can- 
not be  regarded  as  historical  Scarcely  more  so  is  the  story 
that  Persia  had  no  musicians  in  his  day,  for  which  reason  he 
applied  to  the  Indian  monarch,  and  obtained  from  him  twebe 
thousand  performers,  who  became  the  ancestors  of  the  Lurs." 

After  a  reign  which  is  variously  estimated  at  nineteen, 
twenty,  twenty-one,  and  twenty-three  years,'"  Yarahran  died 
by  a  death  which  would  have  been  thought  incredible,  had  n<^ 
a  repetition  of  the  disaster,  on  the  traditional  site,  been  wit- 
nessed by  an  English  traveller  in  comparatively  recent  times. 
The  Persian  writers  state  that  Yarahran  was  engaged  in  the 
hunt  of  the  wild  ass,  when  his  horse  came  suddenly  upon  a  deep 
pool,  or  spring  of  water,  and  either  plimged  into  it  or  threw 
his  rider  into  it,  with  the  result  that  Yarahran  sank  and  never 
reappeared."  The  supposed  scene  of  the  incident  is  a  valley 
between  Ispahan  and  Shiraz.  Here,  in  1810,  an  Ekiglish  soldier 
lost  his  life  through  bathing  in  the  spring  traditionally  declared 
to  be  that  which  proved  fatal  to  Yarahran.""  The  coincidence 
has  caused  the  general  acceptance  of  a  tale  which  would  prob- 
ably have  been  otherwise  regarded  as  altogether  romantic  and 
mythical. 

The  coins  of  Yarahran  Y.  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their 
rude  and  coarse  workmanship  and  for  tlie  number  of  the  mints 
from  which  they  were  issued.  The  mint-marks  include  Ctesi- 
phon,  Ecbatana,  Isaphan,  Arbela,  Ledan,  Nehavend,  Assyria, 
Chuzistan,  Media,  and  Kemian,  or  Carmania."'  The  ordinary 
legend  is,  upon  the  obverse,  Mazdisn  bag  Varahran  mdlka,  or 
Mazdi&i  hag  Varahran  rasti  maXka^  and  on  the  reverse,  **  Var 
ahran,"  together  with  a  mint-mark.  The  head-dress  has  the 
mural  crown  in  front  and  behind,  but  interposes  between  these 
two  detached  fragments  a  crescent  and  a  circle,  emblems,  no 
doubt,  of  the  sim  and  moon  gods.  The  reverse  shows  the  usual 
fire-altar,  with  guards,  or  attendants,  watching  it.  The  king^ 
head  appears  in  the  flame  upon  the  altar.     (PI.  xxi.  Fig.  2). 

According  to  the  Oriental  writers,  Yarahran  Y.  was  one  rf 
the  best  of  the  Sa^sanian  princes.    He  carefully  administerei 
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justice  among  his  numerous  subjects,  remitted  arrears  of  tax- 
ation, gave  pensions  to  men  of  science  and  letters,  encouraged 
agriculture,  and  was  extremely  liberal  in  the  relief  of  poverty 
and  distrees/'  His  faults  were,  that  he  was  over-generous  and 
oveir-fond  of  amusements,  especially  of  the  chase.  The  nick- 
name of  **  Bahram-Gur, "  by  which  he  is  known  to  the  Orientals, 
marks  this  last-named  predilection,  transferring  to  him,  as  it 
does,  the  name  of  the  animal  which  was  the  especial  object  of 
his  pursuit."  But  he  was  almost  equally  fond  of  dancing  and 
of  games.  "^  Still  it  does  not  appear  that  his  inclination  for 
amusements  rendered  him  neglectful  of  public  affairs,  or  at  all 
interfered  with  his  administration  of  the  State.  Persia  is  said 
to  have  been  in  a  most  flourishing  condition  during  his  reign/^ 
He  may  not  have  gained  all  the  successes  that  are  ascribed  to 
him;  but  he  was  undoubtedly  an  active  prince,  brave,  ener- 
getic, and  clear-sighted.  He  judiciously  brought  the  Homan 
war  to  a  dose  when  a  new  and  formidable  enemy  appeared  on 
his  north-eastern  frontier;  he  wisely  got  rid  of  the  Armenian 
difficulty,  which  had  been  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  his 
predecessors  for  two  hundred  years;  he  inflicted  a  check  on  the 
aggressive  Tatars,  which  indisposed  them  to  renew  hostilities 
with  Persia  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  It  would  seem  that  he 
did  not  much  appreciate  art;"'  but  he  encouraged  learning,  and 
did  his  best  to  advance  science.'^ 
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The  successor  of  Varahan  V.  was  his  son,  Isdigerd  the 
Second,  who  ascended  the  Persian  throne  without  opposition 
in  the  year  a.d.  440.'  His  first  act  was  to  declare  war  against 
Bome.  The  Roman  foixjes  were,  it  would  seem,  concentrated 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nisibis  ;*  and  Isdigerd  may  have  feared  that 
they  would  make  an  attack  upon  the  place.  He  therefore 
anticipated  them,  and  invaded  the  empire  with  an  army  com- 
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posed  in  part  of  his  own  subjects,  but  in  part  also  of  troopB 
from  the  surrounding  nations.  Saracens,  Tzani,  Isauiians, 
and  Huns  (Ephthalites?)  served  imder  his  standaixl;'  and  a 
sudden  incui*sion  was  made  into  the  Koman  territory,  for 
which  the  impeiial  officers  wei-e  wholly  unprepared.  A  con-  ' 
siderable  impression  would  probably  have  been  produced,  had 
not  the  weather  proved  exceedingly  unpropitious.  Storms  of 
rain  and  hail  hindered  the  advance  of  the  Persian  troops,  and 
allowed  the  Roman  generals  a  breathing  space,  during  which 
they  collected  an  army.^  But  the  Emperor  Theodoaius  was 
anxious  that  the  flames  of  war  shquld  not  be  reh^ted  in  this 
quarter;  and  his  instructions  to  the  prefect  of  the  East,  the 
Coimt  AnatoLLus/  were  such  as  speedily  led  to  the  conclusion, 
first  of  a  truce  for  a  year,  and  then  of  a  lasting  treaty.  Ana- 
tolius  repaired  as  ambassador  to  the  Persian  camp,  on  foot 
and  alone,  so  as  to  place  himself  completely  in  Isdigerd's 
power — an  act  which  so  impressed  the  latter  that  (we  are  told) 
he  at  once  agreed  to  make  peace  on  the  terms  which  Anato- 
lius  suggested.*  The  exact  nature  of  these  terms  is  not  re- 
corded; but  they  contained  at  least  one  unusual  condition. 
The  Romans  and  Persians  agreed  that  neither  party  shoidd 
construct  any  now  fortified  poet  in  the  vicinity  of  the  other's 
territory— a  loose  phrase  which  was  likely  to  be  variously 
interpreted,  and  might  easily  lead  to  serious  comphcations. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  this  sudden  conclusion  of  peace      "^ 
by  a  young  prince,  evidently  anxious  to  reap  laurels,  who 

the  first  year  of  his  reign  had,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army. 

invaded  the  dominions  of  a  neighbor.     The  Roman  account 
that  he  invaded,  that  ho  was  practically  unopposed,  and  tha — 
then,  out  of  politeness  towards  the  prefect  of  the  East,  1m 
voluntarily   retired  within  his  own  frontier,    **  having  don« 
nothing  disagreeable,"'  is  as  improbable  a  narrative  as  w 
often  meet  with,  even  in  the  pages  of  tlie  Byzantine  historiane^ 
Something  has  evidently  been  kept  back.     If  Isdigerd  n 
turned,  as  I^rocopius  declares,  without  effecting  anything,  h     ^ 
must  have  been  recalled  by  the  occurrence  of  troubles  in  som.-  *• 
other  part  of  his  empire."    But  it  is,  perhaps,  as  Ukely  that  h-  ^ 
retired,  simply  because  he  had  effected  the  object  with  whic^^ 
he  engaged  in  the  war.    It  was  a  constant  practice  of  tl*^ 
Romans  to  advance  their  frontier  by  building  strong  towi^^ 
on  or  near  a  debatable  border,  which  attracted  to  them  tbo 
submission  of  the  neighboring  district.    The  recent  building  oi 
Theodoeiopolis*  in  the  eastern  part  of  Roman  Armenia  haJ 
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been  an  instance  of  this  practice.  It  was  perhaps  being  pur- 
sued elsewhere  along  the  Persian  border,  and  the  invasion  of 
Isdigerd  may  have  been  intended  to  check  it.  If  so,  the 
proviso  of  the  treaty  recorded  by  Procopius  would  have 
afforded  him  the  security  which  he  required,  and  have  ren- 
dered it  unnecessary  for  him  to  continue  the  war  any  longer. 

Hia  arms  shortly  afterwards  found  employment  in  another 
quarter.  The  Tatars  of  the  Transoxianian  regions  were  once 
more  troublesome;  and  in  order  to  check  or  prevent  the 
incursions  which  they  were  always  ready  to  make,  if  they 
were  unmolested,  Isdigerd  undertook  a  long  war  on  his  north- 
eastern frontier,  which  he  conducted  with  a  resolution  and 
perseverance  not  very  common  in  the  East.  Leaving  his 
viaier,  Mihr-Narses,  to  represent  him  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, he  transferred  his  own  residence  to  Nishapur,"  in  the 
mountain  region  between  the  Persian  and  Kharesmian  deserts, 
and  from  that  convenient  post  of  observation  directed  the 
military  oi)erations  against  his  active  enemies,  making  a 
campaign  against  them  regularly  every  year  from  a.d.  443  to 
451.  In  the  year  last  mentioned  he  crossed  the  Oxus,  and, 
attacking  the  Ephthalites  in  their  own  territory,  obtained  a 
complete  success,  driving  the  monarch  from  the  cultivated 
portion  of  the  country,  and  forcing  him  to  take  refuge  in  the 
desert."  So  complete  was  his  victory  that  he  seems  to  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  result,  and,  regarding  the  war  as 
terminated,  to  have  thought  the  time  was  come  for  taking  in 
liand  an  arduous  task,  long  contemplated,  but  not  hitherto 
actually  attempted. 

This  was  no  less  a  matter  than  the  forcible  conversion  of 
Armenia  to  the  faith  of  Zoroaster.  It  has  been  already 
noted"  that  the  religious  differences  which— from  the  time 
\rhen  the  Armenians,  anticipating  Constantine,  adopted  as 
the  religion  of  their  state  and  nation  the  Christian  faith  (ab. 
A.D.  300)-H9eparated  the  Armenians  from  the  Persians,  were  a 
cause  of  weakness  to  the  latter,  more  esx)ecially  in  their 
contests  with  Rome.  Armenia  was  always,  naturally,  upon 
the  Roman  side,  since  a  religious  sympathy  united  it  with  the 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  an  exactly  opposite  feeling 
tended  to  detach  it  from  the  court  of  Ctesiphon.  The  aliena- 
tion would  have  been,  comx)aratively  speaking,  unimportant, 
after  the  division  of  Armenia  between  the  two  powers,  had 
that  division  been  regarded  by  either  party  as  final,  or  as 
produding  the  formation  of  designs  upon  the  territory  which 
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each  had  agreed  ebould  be  held  bj  the  oHMr/  Baft  fhert 

Bovor  yet  bail  been  a  time  when  snoih  deaigns  had  oeaaed  tobe 
entertained;  and  in  thewarwhich  Isdigerd  had  iragedwitii 
ISieodofiius  at  the  beginning  of  hiB  reign,  Roman  intrigues  in 
FerBarmenia  had  forced  him  to  send  an  anny  into  that  eoon- 
trj."  The  Persians  felt,  and  felt  with  reason,  that  00  long  as 
Annenia  remained  Christian  and  Persia  held  to  the  faith  of 
Zoroaster,  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  could  never  be 
leaUy  friendly;  Persia  would  always  hare  a  traitor  in  her 
own  camp;  and  in  any  time  of  difficulty-^espedally  in  any 
difficulty  with  Borne— might  look  to  see  this  portion  of  her 
teczitory  go  over  to  the  enemy.  We  cannot  be  surprised  if 
Fiersian  statesmen  were  anxious  to  terminate  so  unsatisfactoiy 
a  state  of  things,  and  cast  about  for  a  means  whereby  Arme- 
nia might  be  won  over,  and  made  a  real  friend  instead  of  a 
coneealed  enemy. 

The  means  which  suggested  itself  to  Isdigerd  as  the  simplest 
and  most  natural  was,  as  above  observed,  the  omversion  of 
the  Armenians  to  the  Zoroastrian  religion.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  reign  he  entertained  a  hope  of  efl^ting  his  purpose  by 
I)ersuasion,  and  sent  his  vizier,  Mihi^-Narses,  into  the  country, 
with  orders  to  use  all  possible  peaceful  means— gifts,  blandish- 
ments, promises,  threats,  removal  of  malignant  chie&— to 
induce  Armenia  to  consent  to  a  change  of  religion.  ^^  Mihr- 
Narses  did  his  best,  but  failed  signally.  He  carried  off  the 
chiefe  of  the  Christian  party,  not  only  from  Armenia,  butiJ'^ 
from  Iberia  and  Albania,  telling  them  that  Isdigerd 
their  services  against  the  Tatars,  and  forced  them  with  theii 
followers  to  take  part  in  the  Eastern  war.^*  He  commit 
Armenia  to  the  care  of  the  Margrave,  Vasag,  a  native  prince^^^ 
who  was  wcU  inclined  to  the  Persian  cause,  and  gave 
instructions  to  bring  about  the  change  of  religion  by  a  polk 
of  conciliation.  But  the  Armenians  were  obstinate.  Neithei 
threats,  nor  promises,  nor  persuasions  had  any  effect.  It  wj 
in  vain  that  a  manifesto  was  issued,  painting  the  religion  oi 
Zoroaster  in  the  brightest  colors,  and  requiring  all  persons 
conform  to  it.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  arrests  were  made^ 
and  punishments  threatened.  The  Armenians  declined  tc^ 
yield  either  to  argument  or  to  menace;  and  no  progress  at  alV- 
was  made  in  the  direction  of  the  desired  conversioiL 

In  the  year  a.d.  450,  the  patriarch  Joseph,  by  the  genersl 
desire  of  the  Armenians,  hdd  a  great  assembly,  at  whidb  it^ 
was  carried  by  acclamation  that  the  Armenians  were  (Jtahr 
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tiaos,  and  would  continue  such,  whateyer  it  might  cost  them. 
If  it  was  hoped  by  this  to  induce  Isdigerd  to  lay  aside  his 
proselytizing  schemes,  the  hope  was  a  delusion.  Isdigerd 
retaliated  by  summoning  to  his  presence  the  principal  chiefs, 
viz.,  Vasag,  the  Margrave; "  the  Sparapet^  or  commander-in- 
chief,  Vartan,  the  Mamigonian;  Yazten,  prince  of  Iberia; 
Vatche,  king  of  Albania,  etc. ;  and  having  got  them  into  his 
power,  threatened  them  with  immediate  death,  imless  they  at 
once  renounced  Christianity  and  made  profession  of  Zoroastri- 
anism.  The  chiefs,  not  having  the  spirit  of  martyrs,  im- 
happily  yielded,  and  declared  themselves  converts;  where- 
upon Isdigerd  sent  them  back  to  their  respective  countries, 
with  orders  to  force  everywhere  on  their  fellow-countrymen  a 
similar  change  of  religion. 

Upon  this,  the  Armenians  and  Iberians  broke  out  in  open 
revolt.  Vartan,  the  Mamigonian,  repenting  of  his  weakness, 
abjured  his  new  creed,  resumed  the  profession  of  Christianity, 
and  made  his  peace  with  Joseph,  the  patriarch."  He  then 
called  the  people  to  arms,  and  in  a  short  time  collected  a  force 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men.  Three  armies  were  formed,  to  act 
separately  imder  different  generals.  One  watched  Azerbijan, 
or  Media  Atropatene,  whence  it  was  expected  that  their  main 
attack  would  be  made  by  the  Persians ;  another,  under  Var- 
tan, proceeded  to  the  relief  of  Albania,  where  proceedings 
were  going  on  similar  to  those  which  had  driven  Armenia 
into  rebellion;  the  third,  under  Vasag,  occupied  a  central 
position  in  Armenia,  and  was  intended  to  move  wherever 
danger  should  threaten.'®  An  attempt  was  at  the  same  time 
made  to  induce  the  Boman  emperor,  Marcian,  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  rebels,  and  send  troops  to  their  assistance;  but 
this  attempt  was  unsuccessful.  Marcian  had  but  recently 
ascended  the  throne,'*  and  was,  perhaps,  scarcely  fixed  in  his 
seat.  He  was  advanced  in  years,  and  naturally  unenterpris- 
ing. Moreover,  the  position  of  affairs  in  Western  Europe 
was  such  that  Marcian  might  expect  at  any  moment  to  be 
attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  northern  barbarians, 
cruel,  warlike,  and  unsparing.  Attila  was  in  a.d.  451  at  the 
height  of  his  power;  he  had  not  yet  been  worsted  at  Cha- 
lons ; "  and  the  terrible  Huns,  whom  he  led,  might  in  a  few 
months  destroy  the  Western,  and  be  ready  to  fall  upon  the 
Eastern  empire,  Armenia,  consequently,  was  left  to  her  own 
resources,  and  had  to  combat  the  Persians  single-handed. 
Even  80,  «he  might  probably  have  succeeded,  have  maintained 
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her  Christianity,  or  even  recovered  her  indepcndenoe,  had  her 
people  been  of  one  mind,  and  had  no  defection  from  the 
national  cause  manifested  itself.  But  Vasag,  the  Marzpan, 
had  always  been  half-hearted  in  the  quarrel;  and,  now  that 
the  crisis  was  come,  he  determined  on  going  wholly  over  to 
the  Persians.  He  was  able  to  carry  with  him  the  army  which 
he  commanded;  and  thus  Armenia  was  divided  against  itself; 
and  the  chance  of  victory  was  well-nigh  lost  before  the 
struggle  had  begun.  When  the  Persians  took  the  field  they 
found  half  Armenia  ranged  upon  their  side;  and,  though  a 
long  and  bloody  contest  followed,  the  end  was  certain  from 
the  beginning.  After  much  desultory  warfare,  a  great  battle 
was  fought  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  Isdigerd  (a.d.  455  or  450) 
between  the  Christian  Armenians  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Persians,  with  their  Armenian  abettors,  on  tho  other.  The 
Persians  were  victorious;  Vartan,  and  his  brother,  Hemaiag, 
were  among  the  slain;  and  the  patriotic  party  foimd  that  no 
further  resistance  was  possible.'*  The  patriarch,  Joseph,  and 
the  other  bishops,  were  seized,  carried  off  to  Persia,  and 
martyred.  Zoroastrianism  was  enforced  upon  the  Armenian 
nation.  All  accepted  it,  except  a  few,  who  either  took  refuge 
in  the  dominions  of  Rome,  or  fled  to  the  moimtain  fastnesses 
of  Kurdistan." 

The  resistance  of  Armenia  was  scarcely  overborne,  when 
war  once  more  broke  out  in  the  East,  and  Isdigerd  was  forced 
to  turn  his  attention  to  the  defence  of  his  frontier  against  the 
aggressive  Ephthalites,  who,  after  remaining  quiet  for  three 
or  four  years,  had  again  flown  to  arms,  had  crossed  the  Oxus, 
and  invaded  Khora«san  in  force."    On  his  first  advance  the  -■ 
Persian  monarch  was  so  far  successful  that  the    invading    ' 
hordes  seems  to  have  retired,  and  left  Persia  to  itself;  buti^ 
when  Isdigerd,  having  resolved  to  retaliate,  led  his  own  forces^ 
into  the  Ephthalite  country,  they  took  heart,  resisted  him, 
and,  having  tempted  him  into  an  ambuscade,  succeeded 
inflicting  upon  him  a  severe  defeat.    Isdigerd  was  forced 
retire  hastilv  within  his  own  borders,  and  to  leave  the  honoi 
of  victory  to  his  assailants,  whose  triumph  must  have  en-— 
couraged  them  to  continue  year  after  year  their  destructives 
inroads  into  the  north-eastern  provinces  of  the  empire. 

It  was  not  long  after  the  defeat  which  he  suffered  in  th\3 
quarter  that  Isdigerd's  reign  came  to  an  end.    He  died  a.d. 
457,  after  having  held  the  throne  for  seventeen  or  (according 
to  some)   for  nineteen  years.**     Ho  was  a    piinoe  oi  con* 
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idorable  ability,  determination,  and  courage.  That  his  sub- 
ects  called  him  "the  Clement  ""is  at  firet  sight  surprising, 
ince  clemency  is  certainly  not  the  virtue  that  any  modem 
niter  would  think  of  associating  with  his  name.  But 
re  may  assume  from  the  application  of  the  term  tliat,  where 
eligious  considerations  did  not  come  into  play,  he  was 
dr  and  equitable,  mild-tempered,  and  disinclined  to  harsh 
unishments.  Unfortunately,  experience  tells  us  that  natural 
aildness  is  no  security  against  the  acceptance  of  a  bigot's 
reed;  and,  when  a  x)olicy  of  persecution  has  once  been 
dopted,  a  Trajan  or  a  Valerian  will  be  as  unsparing  as  a 
fATrimm  or  a  Galerius.  Isdigerd  was  a  bitter  and  successful 
ersecutor  of  Christianity,  which  he— for  a  time  at  any  rate — 
bainx)ed  out,  both  from  his  own  proper  dominions,  and  from 
he  newly-acquired  province  of  Annenia.  He  would  have  pre- 
grred  less  violent  means;  but,  when  they  failed,  he  felt  no 
cruples  in  employing  the  extremest  and  severest  coercion.  He 
ras  determined  on  imiformity;  and  uniformity  he  secured, 
ut  at  the  cost  of  crushing  a  people,  and  so  alienating  them  as 
3  make  it  certain  that  they  would,  on  the  first  convenient 
ccasion,  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke  altogether. 
The  coins  of  Isdigerd  IL  nearly  resemble  those  of  his  father, 
^arahran  V.,  differing  only  in  the  legend,  and  in  the  fact  that 
he  mural  crown  of  Isdigerd  is  complete.^'  The  legend  is  re- 
larkably  short,  being  either  Masdisn  hadi  Yezdikertiy  or 
ler^j  Kadi  Yezdikerti — t.e.  "the  Ormazd- worshipping  great 
idigerd;"  or  "Isdigerd  the  Great."  The  coins  are  not  very 
umerous,  and  have  three  mint-marks  only,  which  are  inter- 
retedtomean  "Khuzistan,"  "Ctesiphon,"and  "Nehavend."" 
n.  XXI.,  Fig.  3.] 
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CHAPTER 

Sight  of  Succession  disputed  bettoeen  the  two  Sons  of  Is-] 
digerd  IL^  Perozes  (pr  Firuz)  and  Hdrmisdas,  Civil  War 
for  tux)  years.  Suaxss  of  Perosses,  through  aid  given  him 
by  the  EphthcUites.  Oreat  Famine.  Perozes  dedares 
War  against  the  Ephthalites^  and  makes  an  Ekcpeditum 
into  their  Country.  His  ill  success.  Conditions  of  Peace 
granted  him.  Armenian  Eevolt  and  War.  Perozes,  after 
some  years,  resumes  the  Ephthaiite  War,  His  attack 
fails,  and  he  is  slain  in  battle.  Summary  of  his  Charac- 
ter. Coins  of  Hormisdas  HI,  €md  Perozes.  Vase  of 
Perozes. 

'Toadejerdo  e  medio  toblato,  de  regno  contendtrimt  duo  Iptlus  fiUl,  PhiniB  el 
Hormos,  aliis  a  partibui  Finui,  aliis  ab  Hormosi  stantibus."— Eutjch.  toL  L 
p.  100. 

On  the  death  of  Isdigerd  11.  (iLD.  457)  the  throne  was  eeized 
by  his  younger  son,  *  Hormisdas,  who  appears  to  have  owed 
his  elevation,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  partiality  of  his  father. 
That  monarch,  preferring  his  younger  son  above  his  elder,  had    ■ 
made  the  latter  governor  of  the  distant  Seistan,  and  had  thus  -^ 
removed  him  far  from  the  court,  while  he  retained  Hormisdas^a 
about  his  own  person.*    The  advantage  thus  secured  to  Hor- 
misdas enabled  him  when  his  father  died  to  make  himself 
king;  and  Perozes  was  forced,  we  are  told,  to  fly  the  coimtry,— 
and  place  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Ephthaiite  mon — 
arch,  who  ruled  in  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  over  Bactria,  Toka — 
ristan,  Badakshan,   and  other  neighboring  districts.*     Thii^ 
king,  who  bore  the  name  of  Khush-newftz,*  received  hin^ 
favorably,  and  though  at  flrst,  out  of  fear  for  the  power  of  Per- 
sia, he  declined  to  lend  him  troops,  was  induced  after  a  whil^ 
to  adopt  a  bolder  i)olicy.    Hormisdas,  despite  his  epithet  oC 
Ferzan,  **  the  Wise,"*  was  soon  at  variance  with  his  subjectSy 
many  of  whom  gathered  about  Perozes  at  the  court  which  he 
was  allowed  to  maintain  in  Taleqan,  one  of  the  Ephthaiite 
cities.    Supported  by  this  body  of  refugees,  and  by  an  Ephtha- 
iite contingent,*  Perozes  ventured   to   advance   against  his 
brother.    His  army,  which  was  commanded  by  a  certain 
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Eiabam,  or  Bam,  a  noble  of  the  MihTan  family,  attacked  the 
forces  of  Hormisdas,  defeated  them,  and  made  Hormisdas 
liimself  a  prisoner/  The  troops  of  the  defeated  monarch,  con- 
vinced by  the  logic  of  success,  deserted  their  late  leader's 
sause,  and  went  over  in  a  body  to  the  conqueror.  Perozea, 
^tor  somewhat  moi'e  than  two  vears  of  exile,  was  acknowl- 
ddged  as  king  by  the  whole  Persian  people,  and,  quitting 
Taleqan,  established  himself  at  Ctesiphon,  or  AI  Modain, 
which  had  now  become  the  main  seat  of  government.  It  is 
Lmcertain  what  1x)caine  of  Hormisdas.  Accoi*ding  to  the 
Armenian  writers/  Raham,  after  defeating  him,  caused  him  to 
be  put  to  death;  but  the  native  historian,  Mirkhond,  declares 
that,  on  the  contrary,  Perezes  forgave  him  for  having  disputed 
bhe  succession,  and  amiably  spared  his  life." 

The  civil  war  between  the  two  brothers,  short  as  it  was,  had 
lasted  long  enough  to  cost  Persia  a  province.  Vatch6,  king  of 
Aghouank  (Albania)'"  took  advantage  of  the  time  of  disturb- 
mce  to  throw  oft  his  allegiance,  and  succeeded  in  making  him- 
self independent."  It  was  the  first  object  of  Perezes,  after 
establishing  himself  upon  the  throne,  to  recover  this  valuable 
territory.  He  therefore  made  war  upon  Vatch6,  thought  that 
prince  was  the  son  of  his  sister,  and  with  the  help  of  his 
Bphthalite  allies,  and  of  a  body  of  Alans  whom  he  took  into 
bus  service,  defeated  the  rebellious  Albanians  and  completely 
subjugated  the  revolted  country. " 

A  time  of  prosperity  now  ensued,  Perozes  ruled  with  mode- 
ration and  justice. "  He  dismiased  his  Ephthalito  allies  with 
3resents  that  amply  contented  tliem, "  and  lived  for  five  years 
n  great  peace  and  honor.  But  in  tlie  seventh  year, "  from  the 
leath  of  his  father,  the  prosperity  of  Persia  was  suddenly  and 
*rievou3ly  interrupted  by  a  terrible  drought,  a  calamity  where- 
;a  Asia  has  in  all  ages  been  subject,  and  which  often  produces 
ihe  most  frightful  consequences.  The  crops  fail ;  the  earth  be- 
;omcs  parched  and  burnt  up ;  smiling  districts  are  change  into 
vildemcsses;  fountains  and  brooks  cease  to  flow;  then  the 
^ells  have  no  water;  finally  even  the  great  rivers  are  reduced 
» threads,  and  contain  only  the  scantiest  supply  of  the  life- 
giving  fluid  in  their  channels.  Famine  under  these  circmn- 
itances  of  necessity  sets  in;  the  poor  die  byhundixkls;  oven 
jhe  rich  have  a  difficulty  in  sustaining  lifo  by  means  of  food 
mported  from  a  distance.  We  are  told '°  that  the  drought  in 
Jie  reign  of  Perozes  was  such  that  at  last  there  was  not  a  drop 
if  water  either  in  the  Tigris  or  the  Oxus;  ail  the  sources  and 
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fountains,  all  the  streams  and  brooks  foiled;  yegetation  alto- 
gether ceased;  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air 
-perished;  nowhere  through  the  whole  empiie  was  a  bird  to  be 
seen;  the  wild  aTiimalfl,  ev^i  the  reptiles,  disappeared  alto- 
gether. Tbe  dreadful  calamity  lasted  for  seven  years,"  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  bulk  of  the  population  would 
have  been  swept  off;  but  such  were  the  wisdom  and  the  bene- 
ficence of  the  Persian  monarch,  that  during  the  entire  duration 
of  the  scourge  not  a  single  person,  or,  according  to  another 
account,  but  one  person,''  perished  of  hunger.  Feroses  began 
by  issuing  general  orders  that  the  rich  should  come  to  the  re- 
lief of  their  poorer  brethren;  he  required  the  governors  of 
towns,  and  the  head-men  of  villages,  to  see  that  food  was  sup- 
plied to  those  in  need,  and  threatened  that  for  each  poor  man 
in  a  town  or  village  who  died  of  wont  he  would  put  a  riohman 
to  death.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  finding  that  the  drought 
continued,  he  declined  to  take  any  revenue  from  his  subjects, 
remitting  taxes  of  all  kinds,  whether  they  were  money  imposts 
or  contributions  in  kind.  La  the  fourth  year,  not  content  with 
these  measures,  he  went  further:  opened  the  treasury  doors 
and  made  distributions  of  money  from  his  own  stores  to  those 
in  need.  At  the  same  time  he  imported  oom  from  Greece, 
from  India,  from  the  valley  of  the  Oxus,  and  from  Abyssinia, 
obtaining  by  these  means  such  ample  supplies  that  he  was  able 
to  furnish  an  adequate  sustenance  to  all  his  subjecta"  The  re-  - 
suit  was  that  not  only  did  the  famine  cause  no  mortality  ' 
among  the  poorer  classes,  but  no  one  was  even  driven  to  quit-— * 
the  country  in  order  to  escape  the  pressure  of  the  calamity. 

Such  is  the  account  which  is  given  by  the  Oriental  authors^ 
of  the  terrible  famine  which  they  ascribe  to  the  eaiiy  part  oC 
the  reign  of  Perozes.    It  is  diifficult,  however,  to  suppose  that^ 
the  matter  has  not  been  very  much  exaggerated,  since  we  fimS— 
that,  as  early  as  a.d.  4C4-5,  when  the  famine  should  have  beeop- 
at  its  height,  Perozes  had  entered  upon  a  great  war  and  wa^ 
hotly  engaged  in  it,  his  ambassadors  at  the  same  time  bein^ 
sent  to  the  Greek  court,  not  to  ask  supplies  of  food,  but  to  re^ 
quest  a  subsidy  on  account  of  his  military  operational*    Th9 
enemy  which  had  provoked  his  hostility  was  the  powerful 
nation  of  the  Ephthalites,  by  whose  aid  he  had  so  recently 
obtained  the  Persian  crown.    According  to  a  contemporaiy 
Greek  authority,  more  worthy  of  trust  than  most  writers  il 
his  age  and  nation,^^  the  origin  of  the  war  was  a  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  Ephthalites  to  make  certain  customary  paymenli 
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uliich  the  Prasiaxis  viewBd  in  the  light  of  a  trihute.**  Perozes 
determined  to  enforce  his  just  rights,  and  marched  his  troops 
against  the  defaulters  with  this  ohject.  But  in  his  first  opera- 
tions he  was  imsuocessful,  and  after  a  time  he  thought  it  host 
to  conclude  the  war,  and  content  himself  with  taking  a  secret 
revenge  npon  his  enemy,  by  means  of  an  occult  insult.  He 
proposed  to  Khush-newlLz  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  to 
strengthen  the  compact  by  adding  to  it  a  matrimonial  alliance. 
Khush-new&z  should  take  to  wife  one  of  his  daughters,  and  thus 
unite  the  interests  of  the  two  reigning  families.  The  proposal 
was  /accepted  by  the  Ephthalite  monarch ;  and  he  readily 
espoused  the  young  lady  who  was  sent  to  his  court  apparelled 
as  became  a  daughter  of  Persia.  In  a  little  time,  however,  he 
found  that  he  had  been  tricked:  Pei*ozes  had  not  sent  him  his 
daughter,  but  one  of  his  female  slaves ;"  and  the  royal  race  of 
the  Ephthalite  kings  had  been  disgraced  by  a  matrimonial 
union  with  a  person  of  servile  condition.  Khush-new^  was 
justly  indignant;  but  dissembled  his  feelings,  and  resolved  to 
repay  guile  with  guile.  He  wrote  to  Perezes  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  make  war  upon  a  neighboiing  tiibe,  and  that  he 
wanted  officers  of  experience  to  conduct  the  military  opera- 
tions. The  Persian  monarch,  susi)ecting  nothing,  complied 
with  the  request,  and  sent  three  hundred  of  his  chief  officers 
to  Khush-newftz,  who  immediately  seized  them,  put  some  to 
death,  and,  mutilating  the  remainder,  commanded  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  sovereign,  and  inform  him  that  the  king  of  the 
Ephthalites  now  felt  that  he  had  sufficiently  avenged  the  trick 
of  which  he  had  been  the  victim."*  On  receiving  this  message 
Perezes  renewed  the  wax*,  advanced  towards  the  Ephthalite 
country,  and  fixed  his  head-quarters  in  Hyroania,  at  the  city 
of  Gurgan,"  He  was  accompanied  by  a  Greek  of  the  name  of 
Eusebiua,'*  an  ambassador  from  the  Emperor  Zeno,  who  took 
back  to  Ck)nstantinople  the  following  account  of  the  cam- 
paiprn. 

When  Perozes,  having  invaded  the  Ephthalite  territory,  fell 
in  with  the  army  of  the  enemy,  the  latter  protended  to  be  seized 
with  a  panic,  and  at  once  took  to  flight.  Tlie  retreat  wa«?  di- 
rected upon  a  portion  of  the  mountain  rofnon,  wliere  a  broad 
and  good  road  led  into  a  spacious  plain,  surroimdod  on  all  sides 
by  wooded  hills,  steep  and  in  places  precipitous.  Here  the  mass 
of  the  Ephthalite  troops  was  cunningly  conceale<l  amid  the 
foliar  of  the  woods,  while  a  small  number,  rcmnininc;  visible, 
led  the  Persians  into  the  cul-de-sac^  the  whole  army  unsuspect* 
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ingly  entering,  and  only  learning  their  dangenvbentlieFwnr 
ibe  road  whereby  they  had  entered  blocked  up  by  the  troops 
from  the  hills.  The  offloerB  then  apprehended  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  and  perceiTed  that  thoy  had  been  deveriy  entrapped; 
bat  none  of  them,  it  would  seem,  dared  to  inform  the  monarch 
that  he  had  been  deceived  by  a  stratagem.  Application  was 
made  to  Ehisebius,  whose  ambassadorial  character  would  pro- 
tect him  from  an  outbreak,  and  he  was  requested  to  let  PeroESB 
know  how  he  was  situated,  and  exhort  him  to  endeavor  to  ex- 
tricate himself  by  counsel  rather  than  by  a  desperate  act 
Eusebius  upon  this  employed  the  Oriental  method  of  apologue, 
relating  to  P^rozes  how  a  lion  in  pursuit  of  a  goat  got  himself 
into  difficulties,  tnm,  which  all  his  strength  could  not  enable 
him  to  make  his  escape.  Perezes  apprehended  his  meaning, 
understood  the  situation,  and,  desisting  from  the  pursuit,  pre- 
pared to  give  battle  where  he  stood.  But  the  Ephthalite  mon- 
ar6h  had  no  wish  to  push  matters  to  extremities.  Instead  of 
ftdling  on  the  Persians  from  every  side,  he  sent  an  embassy  to 
Perezes  and  offered  to  release  him  from  his  perilous  situation, 
and  allow  him  to  return  with  all  his  troops  to  Persia,  if  he 
would  swear  a  perpetual  peace  with  the  Ephthalites  and  do 
homage  to  himself  as  his  lord  and  master,  by  prostration. 
Perozes  felt  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  accept  these  terms, 
hard  as  he  might  think  them.  Instructed  by  the  Magi,  he 
made  the  required  prostration  at  the  moment  of  simrise,  with, 
his  face  turned  to  the  east,  and  thought  thus  to  escape  the 
humiliation  of  abasing  himself  before  a  mortal  by  the  mental, 
resei'vation  that  the  intention  of  his  act  was  to  adore  the  great? 
Persian  divinity.  He  then  swore  to  the  peace,  and  was  allowed, 
to  return  with  his  army  intact  into  Persia.*' 

It  seems  to  have  been  soon  after  the  conclusion  of  his  diS" 
graceful  treaty'*  that  serious  troubles  once  more  broke  out  iii- 
Armenia.     Perozes,  following  out  the  policy  of  his  father, 
Isdigerd,'*  incessantly  persecuted  the  Christians  of  his  north- 
em  provinces,  especially  thoee  of  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  Al- 
bania."   So  severe  wei-o  his  measures  that  vast  numbers  of  the 
Armenians  quitted  their  country,  and,  placing  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  Greek  Emperor,  became  his  subjects,  and 
entered  into  his  service."    Armenia  was  governed  by  Persian 
officials,  and  by  apostate  natives  who  treated  their  Christian 
fellow-countrymen  ^^^th  extreme  rudeness,  insolence,  and  in- 
justice.   Their  effoi-ts  wei*e  especially  directed  against  the  few 
noble  families  who  still  dung  to  the  faith  of  O^ist,  and  had 
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not  choB^ti  ta  eipatriate  themselves.  Among  these  the  most 
important  was  that  of  the  Mamigonians,  long  celebrated  in  Ar- 
menian history,"  and  at  this  time  reckoned  chief  among  the 
nobility.  The  renegades  sought  to  discredit  this  family  with 
the  Persians;  and  Vahan,  son  of  Hemai'ag,  its  head,  found 
himself  compelled  to  visit,  once  and  again,  the  court  of  Persia, 
in  order  to  meet  the  charges  of  his  enemies  and  counteract  the 
effect  of  their  calumnies.  Successful  in  vindicating  himself, 
and  received  into  high  favor  by  Perozes,  he  allowed  the  sun- 
shine of  prosperity  to  extort  from  him  what  he  had  guarded 
firmly  against  all  the  blasts  of  persecution— to  please  his  sov- 
ereign, he  formally  abjured  the  Christian  faith,  and  professed 
himself  a  disciple  of  Storoaster."  The  triumph  of  the  anti- 
Christian  party  seemed  now  secured ;  but  exactly  at  this  point 
a  reaction  set  in.  Vahan  became  a  prey  to  remorse,  returned 
secretly  to  his  old  creed."  and  longed  for  an  opportunity  of 
wiping  out  the  shame  of  his  apostasy  by  periUing  his  life  for 
the  Christian  cause.  The  opportunity  was  not  long  in  pre- 
senting itself.  In  A.D.  481  Perozes  suffered  a  defeat  at  the  hand 
of  the  barbarous  Koushans,  who  held  at  this  time  the  low 
Caspian  tract  extending  from  Asterabad  to  Derbend.  Iberia  at 
once  revolted,  slew  its  Zoroastrian  king,  Vazken,  and  placed  a 
Christian,  Vakhtang,  upon  the  throne.  The  Persian  governor 
of  Armenia,  having  received  orders  to  quell  the  Iberian  rebel- 
lion, marched  with  all  the  troops  that  he  could  muster  into  the 
northern  province,  and  left  the  Armenians  free  to  follow  their 
own  devices.  A  rising  immediately  took  place.  Vahan  at  first 
endeavored  to  check  the  movement,  being  doubtful  of  the 
power  of  Armenia  to  cojxj  with  Persia,  and  feeling  sure  that 
the  aid  of  the  Greek  emperor  could  not  be  coimted  on.  But  the 
the  popular  enthusiasm  overleaped  all  resistance ;  everywhere 
the  Christian  party  rushed  to  arms,  and  sworo  to  free  itself; 
the  Persians  with  their  adherents  fied  the  coimtry ;  Artaxata, 
the  capital,  was  besieged  and  taken ;  the  Christians  were  com- 
pletely victorious,  and,  having  made  themselves  masters  of  all 
Persarmenia,  proceeded  to  establish  a  national  pjovernmcnt, 
placing  at  their  head  as  king,  Sahag,  the  Bagratide,  and  ap- 
ix)inting  Vahan,  the  Mamigonian,  to  be  Sparapet,  or  **  Com- 
mander-in-Chief."  '* 

Intelligence  of  these  events  recalled  the  Persian  governor, 
Ader-Veshnasp,  from  Iberia.  Returning  into  his  province  at 
the  head  of  an  anny  of  no  great  size,  composed  of  Atropa- 
tenians,  Medes,  and  Cadusians,  he  was  encoimtered  by  Vasag, 
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a  brother  of  Yahan,  on  the  river  Araxes,  with  a  small  force, 
and  was  completely  defeated  and  slain..'* 

Thus  ended  the  campaign  of  a.d.  481.  In  a.d.  482  thq 
Persians  made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  recover  their  lost  ground 
by  sending  two  armies,  one  under  Ader-Nerseh  against  Ar- 
menia, and  the  other  imder  Mihran'^  into  Iberia.  Vahan  met 
the  army  of  Ader-Nerseh  in  the  plain  of  Ardaz,  engaged  it, 
and  defeated  it  after  a  sharp  struggle,  in  which  the  king, 
Sahag,  particularly  distinguished  hiitiself.  Mihran  was  o])- 
pOsed  by  Vakhtang,  the  Iberian  king,  who,  however,  soon 
found  himself  overmatched,  and  was  forced  to  apply  to  Ar- 
menia for  assistance.  The  Armenians  came  to  his  aid  in  f u:l 
force;  but  their  generosity  was  ill  rewarded.  Vakhtang  plot- 
ted to  make  his  peace  with  Persia  by  treacherously  betrajring 
his  allies  into  their  enemies^  liands;  and  the  Armenians,  forced 
to  fight  at  tremendous  disadvantage,  suffered  a  severe  defeat. 
Sahag,  the  king,  and  Vasag,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Yahan, 
were  slain ;  Vahan  himself  escaped,  but  at  the  head  of  only  a 
few  followers,  with  whom  he  fled  to  the  highland  district  of 
Dalk,  on  the  borders  of  Rome  and  Iberia.  Here  he  was 
**  hunted  upon  the  mountains"  by  Mihran,  and  would  probably 
have  been  forced  to  succumb  before  the  year  was  out,  had  not 
the  Persian  general  suddenly  received  a  summons  from  bi 
sovereign,  who  needed  his  aid  against  the  Koushans  of  th*? 
low  Caspian  region.  Mihran,  compelled  to  obey  tliis  call,  ha 
to  ovacuato  Armenia,  and  Vahan  in  a  few  weeks  recovered——— 
possession  of  the  whole  country." 

The  year  a.d.  483  now  amved,  and  another  desperate  at 
tempt  was  made  to  crush  the  Armenian  revolt.    Early  in  th 
spring  a  Persian  army  invaded  Armenia,  under  a  gener 
called  Hazaravougd.    Vahan  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised^ 
to  be  shut  up  in  the  city  of  Dovin,  and  to  be  there  besieged^ 
After  a  while  he  made  his  escape,  and  renewed  the  gueriUa^' 
wai'f are  in  which  he  was  an  adept ;  but  the  Persians  recovered- 
most  of  the  country,  and  ho  was  himself,  on  more  than  on^ 
occasion,  driven  across  the  border  and  obliged  to  seek  refugee 
in  Roman  Armenia,  wliither  his  adversary  had  no  right  to 
follow  him.    Even  here,  however,  he  was  not  safe.     Hazara" 
vougd,  at  the  risk  of  a  ruptm^e  with  Rome,  pursued  his  flying 
foe  across  the  frontier;"  and  Vahan  was  for  some  time  in  tbo 
greatest  danger.    But  the  Persian  system  of  constantly  chang- 
ing the  commands  of  their  chief  officers  saved  him.     Hazara- 
vougd received  ordera  from  the  court  to  dehver  up  Armenia 
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to  a  newly  apxx>inted  governor,  named  Sapor/'  and  to  direct 
his  own  effortB  to  the  recovery  of  Iberia,  which  was  still  in 
insuiTcction.  In  this  latter  enterprise  he  was  successful; 
Iberia  submitted  to  him;  and  Vakhtang  fled  to  Colchis.  But 
m  Armenia  the  substitution  of  Sapor  for  Hazaravougd  led  to 
disaster.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  procure  the  assassination  of 
Vahan  by  two  of  his  officers,  whose  wives  were  Boman  pris- 
oners, Sapor  moved  against  him  with  a  strong  body  of  troops  ;^' 
but  the  brave  Mamigonlan,  falling  upon  his  assailant  unawares, 
defeated  him  with  great  loss,  and  dispersed  his  army/'  A 
second  battle  was  fought  with  a  similar  result;  and  the  Per- 
sian force,  being  demoralized,  had  to  retreat;  while  Vahan, 
taking  the  offensive,  established  himself  in  Dovin,  and  once 
more  rallied  to  his  side  the  great  mass  of  the  nation.^  A&drs 
were  in  this  state,  when  suddenly  there  arrived  from  the  east 
intelligence  of  the  most  supreme  importance,  which  produced 
a  pause  in  the  Armenian  conflict  and  led  to  the  placing  of 
Armenian  afiEairs  on  a  new  footing. 

Perezes  had,  from  the  conclusion  of  his  treaty  with  the 
Ephthalite  monarch  (ab.  a.d.  470),  been  tormented  with  the 
feeling  that  he  had  suffered  degradation  and  disgrace.^*  He 
had,  perhaps,  plunged  into  the  Armenian  and  other  wars**  in  the 
hope  of  drowning  the  recollection  of  his  shame,  in  his  own 
mind  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of  others.  But  fortune  had  not 
greatly  smiled  on  him  in  these  struggles;  and  any  credit  that 
he  obtained  from  them  was  quite  insufficient  to  produce  for- 
getf  ulness  of  his  great  disaster.  Hence,  as  time  went  on,  he 
became  more  and  more  anxious  to  wipe  out  the  memory  of  the 
past  by  a  great  and  signal  victory  over  his  conquerors.  He 
therefore  after  some  years"  determined  to  renew  the  war.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  chief  Mobed  opposed  himself  to  this  in- 
tention ;*'  it  was  in  vain  that  his  other  coimsellors  sought  to 
dissuade  him,  that  his  general,  Bahram,  declared  against  the 
infraction  of  the  treaty,"  and  that  the  soldiers  showed  them- 
selves reluctant  to  flght.  Perezes  had  resolved,  and  was  not 
to  be  turned  from  his  resolution.  He  collected  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire  a  veteran  force/*  amounting,  it  is  said,"  to 
100.000  men,  and  500  elephants,  placed  the  direction  of  affairs 
at  the  court  in  the  hands  of  Balas  (Palash),  his  son  or  brother,** 
and  then  marched  upon  the  north-eastern  frontier,  with  the 
determination  to  attack  and  defeat  the  Ephthalites  or  perish 
in  the  attempt.  According  to  some  Oriental  writers*'  he  en- 
deavored to  escape  the  charge  of  having  falsified  his  engage- 
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mentg  by  a  curiouB  subterfage.  The  exact  tarms  of  bis  oatii 
to  Zhush-newftz,  the  EphthaUte  king,  had  been  that  he  would 
never  march  his  f  oroee  past  a  certain  pillar  which  that  mon- 
arch had  erected  to  mark  the  boundary  line  between  the  Per- 
sian and  Ephthalite  dominions.  ParoieB  persuaded  himself 
that  he  would  sufficiently  observe  his  engagement  if  he  kept 
. Jts  letter;  and  accordingly  he  lowered  the  piUar,  and  placed  it 
^j^^oin.  a  number  of  cars,  which  were  attached  together  and 
drawn  by  a  train  of  fifty  elephants,  in  front  of  his  army. 
Thus,  however  deeply  he  invaded  the  Ephthalite  country,  he 
never  ^'passed  beyond"  the  pillar  which  he  had  sworn  not  to 
pass.  In  his  own  judgment  he  kept  his  vow,  but  not  in  that 
of  his  natural  advisers.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
Zoroastrian  priesthood,  q[>eaking  by  the  mouth  of  the  chief 
Mobed,  disclaimed  and  exposed  the  fallacy  of  this  wretched 
casuistry.** 

.  The  Ephthalite  monarch,  on  learning  the  intention  of  Poroses, 
prepared  to  meet  his  attack  by  stratagem.    He  had  taken  up 
his  i)osition  in  the  plain  near  Balkh,  and  had  there  established 
his  camp,  resolved  to  await  the  coming  of  the  enemy.    During 
tiie  interval  he  proceeded  to  dig  a  deep  and  broad  trench**  in 
front  of  his  whole  position,  leaving  only  a  space  of  some  twenty 
or  thirty  yards,  midway  in  the  work,  untouched.    Having  ex- 
cavated the  trench,  he  caused  it  to  be  filled  with  water,**  and. 
covered  carefully  with  boughs  of  trees,  reeds,  and  earth,  so  a» 
to  be  undistinguishable  from  the  general  surfece  of  the  plaim. 
on  which  he  was  encamped.    On  the  arrival  of  the  Persians  iia 
his  front,  he  first  of  all  held  a  parley  with  Perezes,  in  which, 
after  reproaching  him  with  his  ingratitude  and  breach  of  faith, 
he  concluded  by  offering  to  renew  the  peace.    Perezes  scorn- 
fully refused;  whereupon  the  Ephthalite  prince  himg  on  the 
point  of  a  lance  the  broken  treaty,*'  and,  parading  it  in  front 
of  the  Persian  troops,  exhorted  them  to  avoid  the  vengeance 
which  was  siure  to  fall  on  the  perjiuied  by  deserting  their 
doomed  monarch.    Upon  this,  half  the  army,  we  are  told,*' 
retired;  and  Khush-new^  proceeded  to  effect  the  destruction 
of  the  remainder  by  means  of  the  plan  which  he  had  so  care- 
fully prepared  beforehand.    He  sent  a  portion  of  his  troops 
across  the  ditch,  with  orders  to  challenge  the  Persians  to  an 
engagement,  and,  when  the  fight  began,  to  fly  hastily,  and, 
returning  within  the  ditch  by  the  sound  passage,  unite  them- 
selves with  the  main  army.    Tho  entire  Persian  host,  as  he 
expected,  pursued  the  fugitives,  and  coming  unawarea  upon 
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e  concealed  trench  plunged  into  it,  was  inextricably  entan- 
8d,  and  easily  destroyed.  Pero2sos  himself,  several  of  liis 
ns,^  and  most  of  his  army  perished.  Firuz-docht,  his 
Mighter,  the  chief  Mobed,  and  great  numbers  of  the  rank 
id  file  were  made  prisoners.  A  vast  booty  was  taken.** 
hush-newaz  did  not  tarnish  the  glory  of  his  victory  by  any 
uelties;  he  treated  the  captives  tenderly,  and  caused  search 
be  made  for  the  body  of  Perezes,  which  was  found  and 
morably  interred. 

Thus  perished  Perezes,  after  a  reign  of  (probably)  twenty-six 
^ars.'^  He  was  imdoubtedly  a  brave  prince,  and  entitled  to 
le  epithet  of  Al  Merdaneh^  'Hhe  Courageous,"  which  he  re- 
dved  from  his  subjects."  But  his  bravery,  unfortunately, 
3rged  upon  rashness,**  and  was  unaccompanied  (so  far  as  ap- 
»rs)  by  any  other  miUtary  quality.  Perezes  had  neither  the 
kgacity  to  form  a  good  plan  of  camp£dgn,  nor  the  abihty  to 
mduct  a  battle.  In  all  the  wars  wherein  he  was  personally 
igaged  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  only  triumphs  which 
Ided  his  arms  were  gained  by  his  generals.  In  his  civil 
Iministration,  on  the  contrary,  he  obtained  a  character  for 
lunanity  and  justice;**  and,  if  the  Oriental  accounts  of  Ids 
roceedings  during  the  great  famine**  are  to  be  regarded  as 
nstworthy,  we  must  admit  that  his  wisdom  and  benevolence 
ere  such  as  are  not  commonly  found  in  those  who  bear  nde 
L  the  East.  His  conduct  towards  Khush-newslz  has  generally 
ien  regarded  as  the  great  blot  upon  his  good  fame;**  and  it  is 
jrtainly  impossible  to  justify  the  paltry  casuistry  by  which 
3  endeavored  to  reconcile  his  actions  with  his  words  at  the 
me  of  his  second  invasion.  But  his  persistent  hostihfy  to- 
ards  the  Ephthalites  is  far  from  inexcusable,  and  its  motive 
lay  have  been  patriotic  rather  than  personal.  He  probably 
It  that  the  Ephthahte  power  was  among  those  from  which 
ersia  had  most  to  fear,  and  that  it  would  have  been  weak  in 
im  to  allow  gratitude  for  a  favor  conferred  upon  himself  to 
e  his  hands  in  a  matter  where  the  interests  of  his  country 
ere  vitally  concerned.  The  Ephthalites  continued  for  nearly 
century  more  to  be  among  the  most  dangerous  of  her  neigh- 
>r8  to  Persia;  and  it  was  only  by  frequent  attacks  upon  them 
I  their  own  homes  that  Persia  could  reasonably  hope  to  ward 
f  their  ravages  from  her  territory. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  we  possess  any  coins  of  Hormisdas 
I.,  the  brother  and  predecessor  of  Perezes.  Those  which  are 
laigned  to  him  by  Mordtmann**  bear  a  name  which  has  no  re- 
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vemUance  to  his;  and  those  hearing  the  name  of  Banii  irhidi 
Hr.  Taylor  considers  to  he  coins  of  Hormisdas,*'  cannot  have 
heen  issued  under  his  anthority ,  since  Bam  was  Ihe  guardian 
and  general,  not  of  Hormisdas,  hut  of  his  hrother.**  Berhaps 
the  remarkahle  specimen  figured  hy  M.  Longp&ier  in  His  vaikh 
ahle  work,**  which  shows  a  hull's  head  in  place  of  the  usual  in- 
flated hall,  may  really  helong  to  (Ads  prince.  The  legend  upon 
it  is  read  without  any  douht  as  Auhrimcasd^  or  "Honnisdasf* 
and  in  general  character  it  is  certainly  Bassanian,**  and  of 
about  this  period.    [FL  XXI.,  Fig.  5.] 

The  coins  of  Peroiiee  are  undouhted,  and  are  very  numerous. 
They  are  distinguished  generally  hy  the  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary crown  of  two  wings,  one  in  front  of  the  crown,  and  th» 
other  hehind  it/'  and  hear  the  l^end,  Kadi  Piruzi,^*  or  Max^ 
disn  Kadi  Pirueiy  Le.,  "  Eing  PeroBcs,"  or  "the  Orma«d-wor- 
shipping  king  Poroses.**    The  earring  of  the  monarch  is  a  triple 
pendant.*'    On  the  reverse,  hesides  the  usual  fire^tar  and  sup— 
pcHTters,  we  see  on  either  ^e  of  the  altar-flame  a  star  and  m^ 
crescent.    The  legend  here  is  M— probably  for  maJka^  "  king*** 
— or  else  Kadi^  together  with  a  mint-mark.    The  mints  named, 
are  nimierous,  comprising  (according  to  Mordtmann)'*  Perse- 
polis,  Ispahan,  Rhages,  Nehavend,  Darabgherd,  Zadracarta, 
Nissa,  Behistun,  Chuzistan,  Media,  Kerman,  and  Azerbijan; 
or  (according  to  Mr.  Thomas)'*  Persepolis,  Rasht,  Nehavend, 
Darabgherd,  Baiza,  Modain,  Merv,  Shiz,  Iran,  Kerman,  Yesd, 
and  fifteen  others.    The  general  character  of  tho  coinage  is 
rude  and  coarse,  the  reverse  of  the  coins  showing  especial 
signs  of  degradation.    [PI.  XXI.,  Fig.  6.] 

Besides  his  coins,  one  other*fnemorial  of  the  reign  of  Poroses 
has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time.  This  is  a  cup  or  vase,  of  an- 
tique and  elegant  form,  engraved  with  a  hunting-scene,  which 
has  been  thus  described  by  a  recent  writer:  "This  cup,  whidi 
comes  from  Russia,  has  a  diameter  of  thirty-one  centimtoefi, 
and  is  shaped  like  a  ewer  without  handles.  At  the  bottom 
there  stands  out  in  relief  the  figure  of  a  monarch  on  horsehadc, 
pursuing  at  full  speed  various  wild  animals;  before  him  fly  a 
wild  boar  and  wild  sow,  together  with  their  young,  an  ibex,  an 
antelope,  and  a  buffalo.  Two  other  boars,  an  ibex,  a  bufblo, 
and  an  antelope  are  strewn  on  the  ground,  pierced  with  arrows 
....  Tho  king  has  an  aquiline  nose,  an  eye  which  is  very 
wide  ox)en,  a  short  beard,  horizontal  moustaches  of  oonsiderabto 
length,  the  hair  gathered  behind  the  head  in  quite  a  small  knot, 
and  the  ear  ornamented  with  a  double  pendant,  pear«KMq^; 
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the  bead  of  the  monarch  supports  a  crown,  which  is  mural  at 
the  side  and  back,  while  it  bears  a  crescent  in  f  ix>nt ;  two  wings 
surmounting  a  globe  witliin  a  crescent  form  the  upper  pai*t  of 
the  head-dress.  ...  On  bis  right  the  king  carries  a  short  dag- 
ger and  a  quiver  full  of  arrows,  on  his  left  a  sword.  .  .  .  Firuz, 
who  has  the  finger-guard  of  an  archer  on  his  right  hand,  is 
represented  in  the  act  of  bending  a  large  bow  made  of  hom.^'  ''* 
There  woidd  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  work  thus  described 
is  rightly  assigned  to  Perozes. 
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vapara^CMy.— Agathias,  ir.  27;  p.  187,  D. 

Pebozes  was  succeeded  by  a  prince  whom  the  Greeks  caU 
Balas,  the  Arabs  and  later  Persians  Palash,  but  whose  real 
name  appears  to  have  been  Valakhesh'  or  Volagases.  Different 
accounts  are  given  of  his  relationship  to  his  predecessor,  the 
native  writers  unanimously  representing  him  as  the  son  of 
Perozes  and  brother  of  Kobad,'  while  the  Greeks'  and  the  con- 
temporary Armenians*  declare  with  one  voice  that  he  was 
Kobad^s  uncle  and  Perozes's  brother.  It  seems  on  the  whole 
most  probable  that  the  Greeks  and  Armenians  are  right  ;'^  and 
we  may  suppose  that  Perozes,  having  no  son  whom  he  could 
tinist  to  take  his  place*  when  he  quitted  his  capital  in  order  to 
take  the  management  of  the  Ephthalite  war,  put  the  regency 
and  the  guardianship  of  his  children  into  the  hands  of  his 
brother,  Valdkhesh,  who  thus,  not  unnaturally,  became  king 
when  it  was  found  that  Perozes  had  fallen. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  new  monarch  were  of  necessity  di- 
rected towards  an  arrangement  with  the  Ephthalites,  whose 
victory  over  Perozes  had  laid  the  north-eastern  frontier 
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of  Persia  open  to  their  attack.  QalaBy  we  Bxe  told,*  employed 
on  this  service  the  arms  and  arts  of  an  officer  named  BakhratHr 
Sufral,  who  was  at  the  time  governor  of  Seistan.  Sukhra  col- 
lected an  imposing  force,  and  conducted  it  to  the  EphHialite 
horder,  where  he  alarmed  Ehush-new&B  by  a  display  of  his 
own  skill  with  the  bow.*  He  then  entered  into  negotiatfonB 
and  obtained  the  release  of  Finis-docht,  of  the  Grand  Mobed, 
and  of  the  other  important  prisoners,  together  with  the  restovap 
tion  of  a  large  portion  of  the  captured  booty,  but  was  probably 
compelled  to  accept  on  the  port  of  his  sovereign  some  humilia- 
ting conditions.  Procopius  informs  ns  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  defeat  of  Perezes,  Persia  became  subject  to  the  Elphthalites 
and  paid  them  tribute  for  two  years;*  and  this  is  so  probable 
aresult,  and  one  so  likely  to  have  been  concealed  by  the  native 
writers,  that  his  authority  must  be  regarded  as  outwei^^iing 
the  silence  of  Mirkhond  and  TabarL  Balas,  we  must  suppose, 
consented  to  become  an  Ephthalite  tributary,  rather  than  re- 
new the  war  which  had  proved  fatal  to  his  brother.  If  he  ac- 
cepted this  position,  we  can  well  imderstand  that  Khush-newfti 
woiild  grant  him  the  small  concessions  of  which  the  Persian 
writers  boast ;  while  otherwise  the  restoration  of  the  booty  and 
the  prisoners  without  a  battle  is  quite  inconceivable. 

Secure,  so  long  as  he  fulfilled  his  engagements,  from  any  mo- 
lestation in  this  quarter,  Balas  was  able  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  north-western  portion  of  his  dominions,  and  address  him- 
self to  the  difficult  task  of  pacifying  Armenia,  and  bringing  to 
an  end  the  troubles  which  had  now  for  several  years  afflicted 
that  unhappy  province.  His  first  step  was  to  nominate  as 
Marzpan,  or  governor,  of  Armenia,  a  Persian  who  bore  the 
name  of  Nikhor,  a  man  eminent  for  justice  and  moderation." 
Nikhor,  instead  of  attacking  Vahan,  who  held  almost  the  whole 
of  the  coimtry,  since  the  Persian  troops  had  been  withdrawn 
on  the  news  of  the  death  of  Perezes, "  proposed  to  the  Arme- 
nian prince  that  they  should  discuss  amicably  the  terms  upon 
which  his  nation  would  be  content  to  end  the  war  and  resume 
its  old  position  of  dependence  upon  Persia.  Vahan  expressed 
liis  willingness  to  terminate  the  struggle  by  an  arrangement, 
and  6ugp:ested  the  following  as  the  terms  on  which  he  and  his 
adherents  would  be  willing  to  lay  down  their  arms : 

(1)  The  existing  fire-altars  should  be  destroyed,  and  no  others 
should  be  erected  in  Armenia. 

(2)  The  Armenians  should  be  allowed  the  full  cmd  free  e3ra^ 
dse  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  no  Armenians  should  be  in 
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future  tempted  or  bribed  to  declare  tbemselves  disciples  of  Zo- 
roaster. 

(3)  If  converts  were  nevertheless  made  from  Christianity  to 
Zoroastrianism,  places  should  not  be  given  to  them. 

(4)  The  Persian  king  should  in  person,  and  not  by  deinity, 
idminister  the  affairs  of  Armenia."  Nikhor  expressed  himself 
lavorable  to  the  acceptance  of  these  terms;  and,  after  an  ex- 
change of  hostages,  Vahan  visited  his  camp  and  made  arrange- 
Dients  with  him  for  the  solemn  ratification  of  peace  on  the 
iforesaid  conditions.  An  edict  of  toleration  was  issued,  and  it 
wras  formally  declared  that  **  every  one  should  be  at  liberty  to 
idhere  to  his  own  religion,  and  that  no  one  should  be  driven  to 
ipostatize."  **  Upon  these  terms  peace  was  concluded  between 
Vahan  and  Nikhor,  '*  and  it  was  only  necessary  that  the  Persian 
monarch  should  ratify  the  terms  for  them  to  become  formally 
binding. 

While  matters  were  in  this  state,  and  the  consent  of  Balas  to 
bhe  tcnns  agreed  upon  had  not  yet  been  positively  signified,  an 
im]X)rtant  revolution  took  place  at  the  court  of  Persia.  Zareh, 
I  son  of  Perozes,  preferred  a  claim  to  the  crown,  and  was  sup- 
ported in  his  attempt  by  a  considerable  section  of  the  people." 
A.  civil  war  followed ;  and  among  the  oflBcers  employed  to  sup- 
press it  was  Nikhor,  the  governor  of  Armenia.  On  his  appoint- 
ment he  suggested  to  Vahan  that  it  would  lend  great  force  to 
bhe  Armenian  claims  if  under  the  existing  circumstances  the 
AjTTienians  would  furnish  effective  aid  to  Balas,  and  so  enable 
liim  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  Vahan  saw  the  importance  of 
the  conjuncture,  and  immediately  sent  to  Nikhor's  aid  a  pow- 
erful body  of  cavalry  under  the  command  of  his  own  nephew, 
Gregory.  Zareh  was  defeated,  mainly  in  consequence  of  the 
▼reat  valor  and  excellent  conduct  of  the  Armenian  contingent. 
He  fled  to  the  mountains,  but  was  pursued,  and  was  veiy 
shortly  afterwards  made  prisoner  and  slain." 

Soon  after  this,  Kobad,  son  of  Perozes,  regarding  the  crown 
is  rightfully  his,  put  forward  a  claim  to  it,  but,  meeting  with 
10  success,  was  compelled  to  quit  Persia  and  throw  himself 
ipon  the  kind  protection  of  the  Ephthahtes,''  who  were  always 
^lad  to  count  among  their  refugees  a  Persian  pretender.  The 
Ephthalites,  however,  made  no  immediate  stir— it  would  seem 
;hat  so  long  as  Balas  paid  his  tribute  they  were  content,  and 
■elt  no  inclination  to  disturb  what  seemed  to  them  a  satisfac- 
X)ry  arrangement. 

The  death  of  Zareh  and  the  flight  of  Kobad  left  Balas  at 
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liberty  to  lestinie  the  work  which  their  ifttwlHene  had  intaK^ 
rupted— the  complete  pacifiication  of  Annenia.  Knowing  how 
much  depended  upon  Vahan,  he  summoned  him  to  his  courts 
received  him  with  the  highest  honors^  listened  attentiTely  to 
his  representations,  and  finally  agreed  to  the  terms  which 
Vahan  had  formulated.**  At  the  same  time  he  replaced  Nikhor 
by  a  governor  named  Antegan,  a  worthy  successor,  ''xnildy 
prudent,  and  equitable;"  "  and,  to  show  l:ds  confidence  in  thB 
Mamigonian  prince,  appointed  him  to  the  higih  office  of  Oom- 
mander-in-Chief,  or  ''j^parops^."  This  arrangement  did  nol^ 
however,  last  long.  Ant^^n,  after  ruling  Armenia  for  a  few 
months,  represented  to  his  royal  master  that  it  would  he  the 
wisest  course  to  entrust  Vahan  with  the  government,**  that  the 
same  head  whioh  had  conceived  the  terms  of  the  pacificaticm 
might  watch  over  and  ensure  their  execution.  Antegan's  re- 
commendation approved  itself  to  the  Persian  monarch,  who 
proceeded  to  recall  his  self-denying  coundUor,  and  to  install 
Vahan  in  the  vacant  office.  The  poet  of  Sparapet  was  assi{Bpfid 
.to  Vart,  Vahan's  brother.  ChristiaDity  was  tiien  formally  re- 
established as  the  State  religion  of  Armenia;  the  fire^tais 
were  destroyed;  the  churches  reclaimed  and  purified;  the  hie- 
rarchy restored  to  its  former  position  and  powers.  A  reconve^ 
sion  of  almost  the  whole  nation  to  the  Christian  faith  was  tbd 
immediate  result ;  the  apostate  Armenians  recanted  their  errors, 
and  abjured  2iOroa8tnanism ;  Armenia,  and  with  it  Iberia,  were 
pacified;**  and  the  two  provinces  which  had  been  so  long  a 
cause  of  weakness  to  Persia  grew  rapidly  into  main  sources  of 
her  strength  and  prosperity. 

The  new  arrangement  had  not  been  long  completed  when 
Balas  died  (a.d.  487).  It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  he  held  the 
throne  for  no  more  than  four  years,**  and  generally  allowed 
that  he  died  peaceably  by  a  natural  death.**  He  was  a  wise 
and  just  prince,**  mild  in  his  temper,**  averse  to  military  ent6^ 
prises,**  and  inclined  to  expect  better  results  from  pacific  ar- 
rangements than  from  wars  and  expeditions.  His  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  empire  ^ve  genei^al  satisfaction  to  his 
subjects ;  he  protected  and  relieved  the  poor,  extended  cultiva- 
tion, and  pimisbed  goveiiiors  who  allowed  any  men  in  their 
province  to  fall  into  indigence.*^  His  prudence  and  modera- 
tion are  especially  conspicuous  in  his  ai*rangenient  of  the  Ar- 
menian difficulty,  whereby  he  hcsdod  a  chronic  sore  that  had 
long  drained  the  resources  of  his  country.  His  submission  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  EphthaUtes  may  be  thought  to  indicate  a 
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-want  of  courage  or  of  patriotism ;  but  there  are  times  when  the 
purchase  of  a  peace  is  a  necessity ;  and  it  is  not  clear  that  Balas 
was  minded  to  bear  the  obligation  imposed  on  him  a  moment 
longer  than  was  necessary.  The  writers  who  I'ecord  the  fact 
that  Persia  submitted  for  a  time  to  pay  a  tribute  limit  the  in- 
terval during  which  the  obligation  held  to  a  couple  of  years.'* 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  Balas,  who  reigned  four  years, 
must,  a  year  at  least  before  his  demise,  have  shaken  off  the 
Ephthahte  yoke  and  ceased  to  make  any  acknowledgment  of 
dependence.  Probably  it  was  owing  to  the  new  attitude  as- 
sumed by  him  that  the  Ephthalites,  after  refusing  to  give 
Kobad  any  material  support  for  the  space  of  three  years, 
adopted  a  new  policy  in  the  year  of  Balas's  death  (a.d.  487),  and 
lent  the  pretender  a  force"  with  which  he  was  about  to  attack 
his  uncle  when  news  reached  him  that  attack  was  needless, 
since  Balas  was  dead  and  his  own  claim  to  the  succession  un- 
disputed. Balas  nominated  no  successor  upon  his  death-bed, 
thus  giving  in  his  last  moments  an  additional  proof  of  that 
moderation  and  love  of  peace  which  had  characterized  his 
reign. 

Coins,  which  possess  several  points  of  interest,  are  assigned 
to  Balas  by  the  best  authorities.*"  They  bear  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  the  king  with  the  usual  murnl  crown  surmounted 
by  a  crescent  and  inflated  balL  The  beard  is  short  and  curled. 
The  hair  falls  behind  the  head,  also  in  ciurls.  The  earring, 
wherewith  the  ear  is  ornamented,  has  a  double  pendent. 
Flames  issue  from  the  left  shoulder^  an  exceptional  peculiarity 
in  the  Sassanian  series,  but  one  which  is  found  also  among  the 
Indo-Scythian  kings  with  whom  Balas  was  so  closely  connected. 
The  full  legend  upon  the  coin*?  appears  to  be  Hur  Kadi  Valdk- 
dshi,  **Volagas3S,  the  Fire  King."  The  reverse  exhibits  the 
usual  fire-altar,  but  with  the  king's  head  in  the  flames,  and 
with  the  star  and  crescent  on  either  side,  as  introduced  by  Pe- 
rozes.  It  bears  commonly  the  legend,  Valakdshi,  with  a  mint- 
mark.  The  mints  employed  are  those  of  Iran,  Kerman,  Ispa- 
han, Nisa,  Ledan,  Sfaiz,  Zadracarta,  and  one  or  two  others. 
[Plate  XXL,  Fig,  4]. 
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I 

When  Zobad  fled  to  the  Ephthalites  on  the  failure  of  hto  at* 
tempt  to  seize  the  crown,  he  was  received,  we  are  told,'  with 
open  arms;  but  no  material  aid  was  given  to  him  for  the  space 
of  three  years.  However,  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  exile,  a 
change  came  over  the  Ephthalite  policy,  and  he  returned  to  his 
capital  at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  which  Ehush-new&z  had 
furnished  him.  The  change  is  reasonably  connected  with  the 
withholding  of  his  tribute  by  Balas;'  and  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  Kobad,  when  he  accepted  Ephthahte  aid,  did  not 
pledge  himself  to  resume  the  subordinate  position  which  his 
uncle  had  been  content  to  hold  for  two  years.  It  seems  certain 
that  ho  was  accompani^  to  his  capital  by  an  E}phthalite  con- 
tingent,' which  he  richly  rewarded  before  dismissing  it.  Owing 
his  throne  to  the  aid  thus  afforded  him,  he  can  scarcely  have 
refused  to  make  the  expected  acknowledgment.  Distinct  evi- 
dence on  the  point  is  wanting;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
for  some  years  Kobad  held  the  Persian  throne  on  the  conditiflii 
of  payinp:  tribute  to  Khush-new&z,  and  recognizing  him  ashii 
lord  paramount. 

i  During  the  early  portion  of  his  first  reign,  which  ezteniel 
from  A.D.  487  to  408,  we  are  told  that  he  entrusted  the  enlfve 
administration  of  affairs  to  Sukhi'a,  or  Sufrai',*  who  had  been 
the  chief  minister  of  his  imcle.  Sufrafs  son,  Zer-Mihr,  had 
faithfully  adhered  to  him  throuprhout  the  whole  X)eriod  erf  his 
exile,'  and  Kobad  did  not  rejc^ard  it  as  a  crime  that  the  father 
had  opposed  his  ambition,  and  thrown  the  weight  of  his  «tt- 
thority  into  the  scale  against  him.    He  reoognijEed  fidelity  asa 
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quality  that  deserved  reward,  and  was  suflaciently  magnani- 
mous to  forgive  an  opposition  that  had  sprung  from  a  virtuous 
motive,  and,  moreover,  had  not  succeeded.  Sufrai  accordingly 
governed  Persia  for  some  years;  the  army  obeyed  him,  and  the 
civil  administration  was  completely  in  his  hands.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  not  siuprising  that  Kobad  after  a  while  grew 
jealous  of  his  subordinate,  and  was  anxious  to  strip  him  of  the 
quasi-r^al  authority  which  he  exercised  and  assert  his  own 
light  to  direct  affairs.  But,  alone,  he  felt  unequal  to  such  a 
task.  He  therefore  called  in  the  assistance  of  an  officer  who 
bore  the  name  of  Sapor,  and  had  a  command  in  the  district  of 
Bhage&*  Sapor  undertook  to  rid  his  sovereign  of  the  incubus 
whereof  ho  complained,  and,  with  the  tacit  sanction  of  the 
monarch,  he  contrived  to  fasten  a  quarrel  on  Sufrai  which  he 
pushed  to  such  an  extremity  that,  at  the  end  of  it,  he  dragged 
the  minister  from  the  royal  apartment  to  a  prison,  had  him 
hcavUy  ironed,  and  in  a  few  days  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death. 
Sapor,  upon  this,  took  the  place  previously  occupied  by  Sufrai; 
he  was  recognized  at  once  as  Prime  Minister,  and  Sipehbed,  or 
commander-in-chief  of  the  troops.^  Kobad,  content  to  have 
vindicated  his  royal  power  by  the  removal  of  Suf  Kui,  conceded 
to  the  second  favorite  as  much  as  he  had  allowed  to  the  first, 
and  once  more  suffered  the  management  of  affairs  to  pass 
wholly  into  the  hands  of  a  subject. 

The  only  war  in  which  Persia  seems  to  have  been  engaged 
dimng  the  first  reign  of  Kobad  was  one  with  the  Khazars. 
This  important  people,  now  heard  of  for  the  first  time  in  Per- 
sian history,  appears  to  have  occupied,  in  the  reign  of  Kobad, 
the  steppe  country  between  the  Wolga  and  the  Don,*  whence 
they  niade  raids  through  the  passes  of  the  Caucasus  into  the 
fertile  provinces  of  Iberia,  Albania,  and  Armenia.  Whether 
they  were  Turks,  as  is  generally  believed,"  or  Circassians,  as 
has  been  ingeniously  argued  by  a  living  writer,'''  is  doubtful; 
but  we  cannot  bo  mistaken  in  regarding  them  as  at  this  time  a 
race  of  fierce  and  terrible  barbarians,  nomadic  in  their  habits, 
ruthless  in  their  wars,  cruel  and  uncivihzed  in  their  customs,  a 
fearful  curse  to  the  regions  which  they  overrun  and  desolated. 
We  shall  meet  with  them  again,  more  than  once,  in  the  later 
history,  and  shall  have  to  trace  to  their  hostility  some  of  the 
worst  disasters  that  befel  the  Persian  arms.  On  this  occasion 
it  is  remarkable  that  they  wore  repulsed  with  apparent  ease. 
Kobad  marched  against  their  Khan  in  person,  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men,  defeated  him  in  a  battle,  destroyed  the 
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greater  partion  of  his  army,  andretamiadtoblseaiiltaFtrUiMi 
enormoufl  booty."  To  check  their  iiicunkAS,  he  is  said  to  have 
built  on  the  Armenian  frontier  a  town  called  Amid,  **  by  wfaick 
we  are  probably  to  understand,  not  the  ancient  Aimda  (or 
Diarbekr),  but  a  second  city  of  the  name,  further  to  tiie  easi 
and  also  further  to  the  north,  on  the  border  line  wtueli  aeps^ 
rated  Armenia  from  Iberia. 

The  triumphant  return  of  Kobad  from  his  Khaar  war  mi|^ 
have  seemed  likely  to  secure  him  a  long  and  prosperous  reign; 
but  at  the  moment  when  fortune  appeared  most  to  smile  upon 
him,  an  insidious  evil,  which  had  been  gradually  but  secretlf 
sapping  the  vitals  of  his  empire,  made  its^  apparent,  and, 
drawing  the  monarch  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  iih 
▼olved  him  speedily  in  difficulties  which  led  to  the  loss  of  hii 
crown.  Maiidak,  a  native  of  Persepolis,"  or,  aooording  to 
c^fchem,  of  Nishapur,  in  Khorassan,**  and  an  ArcdiimagnB,  or 
Hic^  Priest  of  the  Zoroastrian  religion,  announced  hhnsoU 
early  in  the  reign  of  Kbbad,  as  areformer  of  ZoroastrianisBi, 
and  began  to  make  proselytes  to  the  new  doctrines  whudi  be 
declared  himself  commiflsioned  to  unfokL  All  men,  he  said,  were, 
by  GkxL'a  providence,  born  equal— none  brought  into  the  wo^ 
any  proi)erty,  or  any  natural  right  to  possess  more  than 
another.  Property  and  marriage  were  mere  human  inventions, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  which  required  an  equal  division 
of  the  good  things  of  this  world  among  all,  and  forbade  the  a^ 
propriation  of  pcurtioular  women  by  individual  men.  In  com- 
munitisB  based  upon  property  and  marriage,  men  might  law- 
fully vindicate  their  natural  rights  by  taking  their  fair  share  of 
the  good  things  wrongfully  appropriated  by  their  feUow« 
Adultery,  incest,  theft,  were  not  really  crimes,  but  neoessan- 
steps  towards  re-establishing  the  laws  of  nature  in  such  sod' 
etiea  ^*  To  these  commimistic  views,  which  seem  to  have  bem 
the  original  speculations  of  his  own  mind,  the  Magian  reformer 
added  tenets  borrowed  from  the  Brahmins  or  from  some  othor 
Oriental  ascetics,  such  as  the  sacredness  of  animal  life,  As 
necessity  of  abstaining  from  animal  food,  other  than  xnilk, 
cheese,  or  eggs,  the  propriety  of  simplicity  in  apparel,  and  the 
need  of  abstemiousness  and  devotion."  He  thus  preeentel 
the  spectacle  of  an  enthusiast  who  preached  a  doctrine  of  kudtf 
and  self-indulgence,  not  from  any  base  or  sdflsh  motive^  taut 
simply  from  a  conviction  of  its  truth."  We  learn  withoot  sm^ 
prise  that  the  doctrines  of  the  new  teacherwere  emfaraoed  witii 
ardor  by  large  daases  anoong  the  Persians,  by  the  yooaig  otaB 
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tanks,  by  the  lovers  of  pleasure,  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  lower 
orders.^*  But  it  naturally  moves  our  wonder  that  among  the 
proselytes  to  the  new  religion  was  the  king.  Kobad,  who  had 
nothing  to  gain  from  embracing  a  creed  which  levelled  him 
with  his  subjects,  and  was  scarcely  compatible  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  monarchical  rule,  must  have  been  sincere  in  his 
profession;  and  we  inquire  with  interest,  what  were  the  cir- 
cumstances which  enabled  Mazdak  to  attach  to  his  cause  so  im- 
iwrtant  and  so  imlikely  a  convert. 

The  explanation  wherewith  we  are  furnished  by  our  authori- 
ties is,  that  Mazdak  claimed  to  authenticate  his  mission  by  the 
possession  and  exhibition  of  miraculous  powers.  In  order  to  im- 
pose on  the  weak  mind  of  Kobad  he  arranged  and  carried  into 
act  an  elaborate  and  clever  impostiure. "  He  excavated  a  cave 
below  the  fire-altar,  on  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  offering, 
and  contrived  to  pass  a  tube  from  the  cavern  to  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  altar,  where  the  sacred  flame  was  maintained  per- 
petually. Having  then  placed  a  confederate  in  the  cavern,  he 
invited  the  attendance  of  Kobad,  and  in  his  presence  appeared 
to  hold  converse  with  the  fire  itself,  which  the  Persians  viewed 
as  the  symbol  and  embodiment  of  divinity.  The  king  accepted 
the  miracle  as  an  absolute  proof  of  the  divine  authority  of  the 
now  teacher,  and  became  thenceforth  his  zealous  adherent  and 
follower. 

It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  the  conversion  of  the  mon- 
arch to  such  a  creed  was,  under  a  despotic  government,  the 
prelude  to  disorders,  which  soon  became  intolerable.  Not  con- 
tent with  establishing  community  of  property  and  of  women 
among  themselves,  the  sectaries  claimied  the  right  to  plunder 
the  rich  at  their  pleasure,  and  to  carry  off  for  the  gratification 
of  their  own  passions  the  inmates  of  the  most  illustrious 
harems. '"  In  vain  did  the  Mobeds  declare  that  the  new  re- 
ligion was  false,  was  monstrous,  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  for 
an  hour.  The  followers  of  Mazdak  had  the  support  of  the 
monarch,  and  this  protection  seciured  them  complete  impunity. 
Each  day  they  grew  bolder  and  more  numerous.  Persia  be- 
came too  narrow  a  field  for  their  ambition,  and  they  insisted 
on  spreading  their  doctrines  into  the  neighboring  coimtries. 
We  find  traces  of  the  acceptance  of  their  views  in  the  distant 
West;**  and  the  historians  of  Armenia  relate  that  in  that  un- 
happy country  they  so  pressed  their  religion  upon  the  people 
that  an  insurrection  broke  out,**  and  Persia  was  in  danger  of 
Oflinft  by  intderanoe,  one  of  her  most  valued  dependencies. 
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Vahan,  the  Mamigonian,  who  had  been  «i|Wfeiifldin  MB<>iBco 
by  a  fresh  Maanspan^  bent  on  f ordng  the  AnneniaaB  to  adopl 
the  new  creed,  once  more  put  hunaelf  forward  as  his  country's 
champion,  took  arms  in  defence  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
endeavored  to  induce'  the  Greek  emperor,  Anastasiua,  toaooepi 
the  sovereignty  of  Perearmenia,  together  with  the  duty  of  p«>> 
tecting  it  against  its  late  masters.  Fear  al  the  oonseqoeneei^ 
if  he  provoked  the  hostility  ol  Persia,  caused  Anastaaius  to 
hesitate;  and  things  might  have  gone  hardly  with  the  un- 
fortunate Armenians,"  had  not  affairs  in  Persia  itself  come 
about  this  time  to  a  crisis. 

The  Mobeds  and  the  principal  nobles  had  in  vain  protested 
against  the  spread  of  the  new  religion  and  the  patronage  lent 
it  by  the  Cknurt  At  length  appeal  was  made  to  the  chief 
Mobed,  and  he  was  requested  to  devise  a  remedy  for  the  exist- 
ing evils,  which  were  generally  felt  to  have  passed  the  limits 
of  endurance.  The  chief  Mobed  decided  that,  under  thedrcum- 
stances  of  the  time,  no  remedy  could  be  effectual  but  the  depo- 
sition of  the  head  of  the  State,  through  whose  culpable  con- 
nivance the  disorders  had  attained  their  hei^t.  **  His  decision 
was  received  with  general  acquiescence.  The  Persian  nobke 
agreed  with  absolute  unanimity  to  depose  Kobad,  and  to  place 
upon  the  throne  another  member  of  the  royal  house.  Their 
choice  fell  upon  Zainasp,"  a  brother  of  Kobad,  who  was  noted 
for  his  love  of  justice  and  for  the  mildness  of  his  disposition.*' 
The  necessary  armngements  having  been  made,  they  broke 
out  into  universal  insurrection,  arrested  Kobad,  and  committed 
him  to  safe  custody  in  the  ** Castle  of  Oblivion,""  proclainied 
Zamasp,  and  crowned  him  king  with  all  the  usual  formalities. 

An  attempt  was  then  made  to  deal  the  new  religion  a  fatal 
blow  by  the  seizure  and  execution  of  the  heresiarch,  Masdak. 
But  here  the  counter-revolution  failed.  Mazdak  was  seised  in- 
deed and  imprisoned ;  but  his  followers  rose  at  once,  broke  open 
bis  prison  doors,  and  set  him  at  liberty.  The  government  felt 
itself  too  weak  to  insist  on  its  intended  policy  of  coercion. 
Mazdak  was  allowed  to  live  in  retirement  unmolested,  and  to 
increase  the  number  of  his  disciples. 

The  reign  of  Zamasp  appears  to  have  lasted  from  A.D.  498  to 
A.  D.  501,  or  between  two  and  three  years.  *•  He  was  urged  by  the 
army  to  put  Kobad  to  death,"  but  hesitated  to  adopt  so  extreroe 
a  course,  and  preferred  retaining  his  rival  as  a  prisoner.  The 
*^  Castle  of  Oblivion''  was  regarded  as  a  place  of  safe  custody; 
but  the  ex-king  contrived  inashorttime  toputa  cheaton  hit 
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guards*'  and  effect  his  escape  from  cpnfinement.  Like  other 
daimants  of  the  Persian  throne,**  he  at  once  took  refuge  with 
the  Ephthalites,  and  sought  to  persuade  the  Great  Khan  to  em- 
brace his  cause  and  place  an  army  at  liis  disposal.  The  Khan 
showed  himself  more  than  ordinarily  complaisant.  He  can 
scarcely  have  sympathized  with  the  rehgious  leanings  of  his 
supplisuat;  hut  he  remembered  that  he  had  placed  him  upon 
the  throne,  and  had  found  him  a  faithful  feudatory  and  a  quiet 
neighbor.  He  therefore  received  him  with  every  mark  of 
honor,  betrothed  him  to  one  of  his  own  daughters,"  and  lent 
him  an  army  of  30,000  men."  With  this  force  Kobad  returned 
to  Persia,  and  offered  battle  to  Zamasp.  Zamasp  declined  the 
conflict.  He  had  not  succeeded  in  making  himself  popidar 
with  his  subjects,  and  knew  that  a  large  party  desired  the  re- 
turn of  his  brother."  It  is  probable  that  he  did  not  greatly 
desire  a  throne.  At  any  rate,  when  his  brother  reached  the 
neighborhood  of  the  capital,  at  the  head  of  the  30,000  Eph- 
thalites  and  of  a  strong  body  of  Persian  adherents,  Zamasp 
determined  upon  submission.  He  vacated  the  throne  in  favor 
of  Kobad,  without  risking  the  chance  of  a  battle,  and  descended 
voluntarily  into  a  private  station."  Different  stories  are  told 
of  his  treatment  by  the  restored  monarch.  According  to  Pro- 
copius,"  he  was  blinded  after  a  cruel  method  long  established 
among  the  Persians;  but  Mirkhond  declares  that  he  was 
pardoned,  and  even  received  from  his  brother  marked  signs  of 
affection  and  favor." 

The  coins  of  Zamasp  have  the  usual  inflated  ball  and  mural 
crown,  but  with  a  crescent  in  place  of  the  front  Umb  of  the 
crown.**  The  ends  of  the  diadem  appear  over  the  two  shoul- 
ders. On  either  side  of  the  head  there  is  a  star,  and  over 
either  shoulder  a  crescent.  Outside  the  encircling  ring,  or 
"pearl  border,"  we  see,  almost  for  the  first  time,"  three  stars 
with  crescents.  The  reverse  bears  the  usual  fire-altar,  with  a 
star  and  crescent  on  either  side  of  the  flame.  The  legend  is 
extremely  brief,  being  either  Zamasp  or  Bag  Zamasp,  i.e. 
•* Zamaspes,"  or  ** the  divine  Zamaspes."    [PI.  XXTT.,  Fig.  1.] 
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The  second  reign  of  Kobad  covered  a  period  of  thirty  years,* 
extending  from  a.d.  601  to  a.d.  531.*  He  was  contemporary, 
during  this  space,  with  the  Roman  emperors  Anastasius,  Jus- 
tin, and  Justinian,  with  Theodoric,  king  of  Italy,  with  Cassio- 
dorus,  Symmachus,  Bo<^.thius«  Prooopius,  and  Belisarius.  The 
Oriental  writers  tell  us  but  little  of  this  portion  of  his  history. 
Their  silence,  however,  is  fortunately  compensated  by  the  im- 
usual  copiousness  of  the  Byzantines,  who  deliver,  at  consider- 
able length,  the  entire  series  of  transactions  in  which  Kobad 
was  engaged  with  the  Constantinopolitan  emx)erors,  and  fur- 
nish some  interesting  notices  of  other  matters  which  occupied 
him.  Procopius  especially,  the  eminent  rhetorician  and  secre- 
tary of  Belisarius,  who  was  bom  about  the  time  of  Kobad^ 
restoration  to  the  Persian  throne,* and  became  secretary  to  the 
great  general  four  years  before  Kobcul^  death,*  is  ample  in  his 
details  of  the  chief  occurrences,  and  deserves  a  confidence 
which  the  Byzantines  can  rarely  claim,  from  being  at  once  ft 
contemporary  and  a  man  of  remarkable  intelligence.  **HiB 
facts,"  as  Gibbon  well  observes,*  **are  collected  from  the  per- 
sonal experience  and  free  conversation  of  a  soldier,  a  states- 
man, and  a  traveller;  his  style  continually  aspires,  and  often 
attains,  to  the  merit  of  strength  and  elegance;  his  reflectioDS, 
more  esx)ecially  in  the  speeches,  which  he  too  frequently  in* 
serts,  contain  a  rich  fund  of  political  knowledge;  and  the  his- 
torian, excited  by  the  generous  ambition  of  pleiBudng  and  in- 
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strocting  posterity,  appears  to  disdain  the  prejudioes  of  the 
people  and  the  flattery  of  courts.  *' 

1^  first  question  which  Kobad  had  to  decide,  when,  by  the 
voluntary  cession  of  his  brother,  Zamasp,  he  remounted  his 
throne,  was  the  attitude  which  he  should  assiune  towards  Maz- 
dak  and  his  followers.  By  openly  favoring  the  new  religion 
and  encouraging  the  disorders  of  its  votaries,  he  had  so  dis- 
gusted the  more  powerful  classes  of  his  subjects  that  he  had 
lost  his  crown  and  been  forced  to  become  a  fugitive  in  a  foreign 
country.  He  was  not  prepared  to  affront  this  danger  a  second 
time.  Still,  his  attachment  to  the  new  doctrine  was  not  shaken ; 
he  held  the  views  propounded  to  be  true,  and  was  not  ashamed 
to  confess  himself  an  unwavering  adherent  of  the  communistic 
prophet.  •  He  contrived,  however,  to  reconcile  his  belief  with 
his  interests  by  separating  the  individiial  from  the  king.  As 
a  man,  he  held  the  views  of  Mazdak;  but,  as  a  king,  he  let  it 
bo  known  that  he  did  not  intend  to  maintain  or  support  the 
sectaries  in  any  extreme  or  violent  measures.  The  result  was 
that  the  new  doctrine  languished;  Mazdak  escaped  persecu- 
tion and  continued  to  propagate  his  views;  but,  practically, 
the  progress  of  the  new  opinions  was  checked;  they  had  ceased 
to  command  royal  advocacy,  and  had  consequently  ceased  to 
endanger  the  State;  they  stiU  fermented  among  the  masses, 
and  might  cause  trouble  in  the  futm^ :  but  for  the  present  they 
were  the  harmless  speculations  of  a  certain  number  of  enthu- 
siasts who  did  not  venture  any  more  to  carry  their  theories 
into  practice. 

Kobad  had  not  enjoyed  the  throne  for  more  than  a  year  be- 
fore his  relations  with  the  great  empire  on  his  western  frontier 
became  troubled,  and,  after  some  futile  negotiations,  hostilities 
once  more  broke  out.  It  appears  that  among  the  terms  of  the 
peace  concluded  in  a.d.  442  between  Isdigerd  H.  and  the 
younger  Theodosius,^  the  Eomans  had  undertaken  to  pay  an- 
nually a  certain  sum  of  money  as  a  contribution  towards  the 
expenses  of  a  fortified  post  which  the  two  powers  undertook 
to  maintain  in  the  pass  of  Derbend,"  between  the  last  spurs  of 
the  Caucasus  and  the  Caspian.  This  fortress,  known  as  Juroi- 
pach  or  Biraparach,*  commanded  the  usual  passage  by  which 
the  hordes  of  the  north  were  accustomed  to  issue  from  their 
vast  arid  steppes  upon  the  rich  and  popidous  regions  of  the 
south  for  the  purpose  of  plimdering  raids,  if  not  of  actual  con- 
questa  Their  incursions  threatened  almost  equally  Roman 
and  Persian  territory,"  and  it  was  felt  that  the  two  nations 
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irere  alike  interasted  in  prevontiDgtheQL  Hie  original  agcefr* 
ment  was  that  both  parties  should  oontribato  equaUy,  alika  to 
the  building  and  to  the  maintaining  of  the  fortrefiB;  but  the 
Romans  were  so  occupied  in  other  wars  that  the  entire  burden 
actually  fell  upon  the  Persians.  These  latter,  as  was  natoral, 
made  from  time  to  time  demands  upon  the  Bomans  for  the 
payment  of  their  share  of  the  expenses;"  but  it  seeooB  that 
these  efforts  were  ineffectual,  and  the  d^  A^wnTw^iatfui  It 
was  under  these  circumstanceR  that  Kobad,  finding  himself  in 
want  of  money  to  reward  adeqpiately  his  Ephthalite  allies,** 
sent  an  embassy  to  AnastasiuB,  the  Roman  emperor,  with  a 
peremptory  demand  for  a  remittance.  The  reply  of  Anastesiui 
was  a  refusal  According  to  one  authority"  he  declined  abso- 
lutely to  make  any  payment;  according  to  another,^  he  ex- 
pressed his  willingness  to  lend  his  Persian  brother  a  sum  of 
money  on  receiving  the  customary  acknowledgment,  but  re- 
fused an  advance  on  any  ot^her  terms.  Such  a  response  was  a 
simple  repudiation  of  obligations  voluntarily  contracted,  and 
could  scarcely  fail  to  rouse  the  indignation  of  the  Persian  mon- 
arch. If  he  learned  further  that  the  real  cause  of  the  refusal 
was  a  desire  to  embroil  Persia  with  the  Ephthalites,  and  to  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  Home  by  leading  her  enemies  to  waste 
each  other^B  strength  in  an  internecine  conflict,"  he  may  have 
admired  the  cunning  of  his  rival,  but  can  scarcely  have  felt 
the  more  amicably  disposed  towards  him. 

The  natural  result  followed.  Kobad  at  once  declared  war. 
The  two  empires  had  now  been  uninterruptedly  at  peace  for 
sixty,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  campaign  (that  of 
A.D.  441),  for  eighty  years.  They  had  ceased  to  feel  that 
respect  for  each  other^s  arms  and  valor  which  experience 
gives,  and  which  is  the  best  preservative  against  wanton  hos- 
tilities. Kobad  was  confident  in  his  strength,  since  he  was 
able  to  bring  into  the  field,  besides  the  entire  force  of  Persia,  a 
large  Ephthalite  contingent,  and  also  a  nimiber  of  Arabs. 
Anastasius,  perhai)e,  scarcely  thought  that  Persia  would  go 
to  war  on  account  of  a  pecuniary  claim  which  she  had  allowed 
to  be  disregarded  for  above  half  a  century.  The  resolve  of 
Kobad  evidently  took  him  by  surprise;  but  he  had  gone  too 
far  to  recede.  The  Roman  pride  would  not  allow  him  to  yield 
to  a  display  of  force  what  he  had  refused  when  demanded 
peacefully;  and  he  was  thus  compelled  to  maintain  by  arms 
the  position  which  he  had  assumed  without  anticipating  its 
consequences. 
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The  war  began  by  a  sudden  inroad  of  the  host  of  Persia  into 
Roman  Armenia,"  where  Theodosiopolis  was  still  the  chief 
stronghold  and  the  main  support  of  the  Eoman  power."  Un- 
prepared for  resistance,  this  city  was  surrendered  after  a  short 
siege  by  its  commandant,  Constantine,  after  which  the  greater 
X)art  of  Ai-menia  was  overrun  and  ravaged.  **  From  Armenia 
Kobad  conducted  his  army  into  Northern  Mesopotamia,  and 
formed  the  siege  of  Amida  about  the  commencement  of  the 
w^inter."  The  great  strength  of  Amida  has  been  already 
noticed  in  tliis  volume."  Kobad  found  it  ungarrisoned,  and 
only  protected  by  a  small  force,  cantoned  in  its  neighborhood, 
under  the  philosopher,  Alypius."  But  the  resolution  of  the 
townsmen,  and  particularly  of  the  monks,  was  great;  and  a 
most  strenuous  resistance  met  all  his  efforts  to  take  the  place. 
At  first  his  hope  was  to  effect  a  breach  in  the  defences  by 
means  of  the  ram;  but  the  besieged  employed  the  customary 
means  of  destroying  his  engines,  and,  where  these  failed,  the 
strength  and  thickness  of  the  walls  was  found  to  be  such  that 
no  serious  impression  could  be  made  on  them  by  the  Persian 
battering  train.  It  was  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some 
other  device;  and  Kobad  proceeded  to  erect  a  mound  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  wall,  with  a  view  of  dominat- 
ing the  town,  driving  the  defenders  from  the  battlements,  and 
then  taking  the  place  by  escalade.  He  raised  an  immense 
work ;  but  it  was  undermined  by  the  enemy,  and  at  last  fell  in 
with  a  terrible  crash,  involving  hundreds  in  its  ruin."  It  is 
said  that  after  this  failure  Kobad  despaired  of  success,  and  de- 
termined to  draw  off  his  army ;  but  the  taunts  and  insults  of 
the  besieged,  or  confidence  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Magi,  who 
saw  an  omen  of  victory  in  the  grossest  of  all  the  insults,  caused 
him  to  change  his  intention  and  still  continue  the  siege.  His 
perseverance  was  soon  afterwards  rewarded.  A  soldier  dis- 
covered in  the  waU  the  outlet  of  a  drain  or  sewer  imperfectly 
blocked  up  with  rubble,  and,  removing  this  during  the  night, 
found  himself  able  to  pass  through  the  wall  into  the  town. 
He  communicated  his  discovery  to  Kobad,  who  took  his  meas- 
ures accordingly.  Sending,  the  next  night,  a  few  picked  men 
through  the  drain,  to  seize  the  nearest  tower,  which  happened 
to  be  slackly  guarded  by  some  sleepy  monks,  who  the  day  be- 
fore had  been  keeping  festival,"  he  brought  the  bulk  of  his 
troops  with  scaling  ladders  to  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  wall, 
and  by  his  presence,  exhortations,  and  threats,"  compelled 
'them  to  force  their  way  into  the  place.    The  inhabitants  re* 
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Bisted  strenuously,  but  were  overpowered  by  numbeiB,  and 
the  carnage  in  the  streets  was  great.  At  last  an  aged  priest, 
shocked  at  the  indiscriminate  massacre,  made  bold  to  address 
the  monarch  himself  and  tell  him  that  it  was  no  kingly  act  to 
slaughter  captives.  **Why,  then,  did  you  elect  to  fight?"  said 
the  angry  prince.  **It  was  God's  doing,"  replied  the  priest, 
astutely;  *'  He  willed  that  thou  shouldest  owe  thy  conquest  of 
Amida,  not  to  our  weakness,  but  to  thy  own  valor."  The  flat- 
tery pleased  Kobad,  and  induced  him  to  stop  the  effusion  of 
blood ;"  but  the  sack  was  allowed  to  continue;  the  whole  town 
was  pillaged ;"  and  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitcmts  were  carried  off 
as  slaves." 

Tlie  siege  of  Amida  lasted  eighty  days,*'  and  the  year  a.d. 
603  liad  commenced  before  it  was  over. "    Anastasius,  on  learn- 
ing the  danger  of  his  frontier  town,  immediately  despatched 
to  its  aid  a  considerable  force,  which  he  placed  under  four 
conmianders"— Areobindus,  the  grandson  of  the  Gothic  officer 
of  the  same  name  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  PersLin 
war  of  Theodosius;'*  Celer,  captain  of  the  imperial  guard; 
Piiti-iciiis,    the    Phiygian;    and    Hypatius,    one  of    his   own 
nephews.    The  army,  collectively,  is  said  to  have  been  more 
nimierous  than  any  tlifit  Rome  had  ever  brought  into  the  field 
against  the  Persians;"  but  it  was  weakened  by  the  divided 
command,  and  it  was  moreover  broken  up  into  detachments 
which  acted  independently  of  each  other.    Its  advent  also  was 
tardy.     Not  only  did  it  arrive  too  late  to  save  Amida,  but  it  in 
no  way  interfered  with  the  after-movements  of  Eobad.  who, 
leaving  a  small  garrison  to  miuntain  his  new  conquest,  carried 
off  the  whole  of  his  rich  booty  to  his  city  of  Nisibis,  and  placed 
the  bulk  of  his  troops  in  a  pood  position  upon  his  own  fron- 
tier."   When  Areobindus,  at  the  head  of  the  first  division, 
reached  Amida  and  heard  that  the  Persians  had  fallen  back, 
he  declined  the  comparatively  inglorious  work  of  a  siege,  and 
pressed  forward,  anxious  to  carry  the  war  into  Persian  terri- 
tory.    He  seems  actually  to  have  crossed  the  border  and  in- 
vaded the  district  of  Arzaneiie,  "*  when  news  reached  him  that 
K<^lxid  was  marching  upon  him  with  all  his  troops,  whereupon 
he  instantly  fled,  and  threw  himself  into  Constantia,  leaving 
his  camp  and  stores  to  be  taken  by  the  enemy.     Meanwhile 
another   division  of  the  Roman  army,  under  Patriciufi  and 
Hypatius,  had  followed  in  the  steps  of  Areobindus,  and  meet- 
ing with  the  advance-guard  of  Kobad,  which  consisted  d 
eight  himdred  Ephthalites,  had  destroyed  it  almost  to  a  man.** 
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Ignorant,  however,  of  the  near  presence  ei  the  main  Persiaii 
army,  this  body  of  troops  allowed  itself  soon  afterwards  to  be 
surprised  on  the  banks  of  a  stream,  while  some  of  the  men 
were  bathing  and  others  were  taking  their  breakfast,  and  was 
completely  cut  to  pieces  by  Kobad,  scarcely  any  but  the  gene- 
rals escaping." 

Thus  far  success  had  been  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Persians ; 
and  if  circumstances  had  permitted  Kobad  to  remain  at  the 
Beat  of  war  and  continue  to  direct  the  operations  of  his  troops 
in  person,  there  is  every  to  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
have  gained  still  greater  advantages.  The  Eoman  generals 
were  incompetent;  they  wore  at  variance  among  themselves; 
and  they  were  unable  to  control  the  troops  imder  their  com- 
mand. The  soldiers  were  insubordinate,  without  confidence 
in  their  officers,  and  inchned  to  grumble  at  such  an  unwonted 
hardship  as  a  campaign  prolonged  into  the  winter."  Thus  all 
the  conditions  of  the  war  were  in  favor  of  Persia.  But  im- 
f ortunately  for  Kobad,  it  happened  that,  at  the  moment  when 
his  prospects  were  the  fairest,"  a  danger  in  another  quarter 
demanded  his  presence,  and  required  him  to  leave  the  conduct 
of  the  Eoman  war  to  others.  An  Ephthalite  invasion  called 
him  to  the  defence  of  his  north-eastern  frontier  before  the  year 
A.D.  503  was  over,"  and  from  this  time  the  operations  in  Meso- 
potamia were  directed,  not  by  the  king  in  person,  but  by  his 
generals.  A  change  is  at  once  apparent.  In  a.d.  604  Celer 
invaded  Arzanene,  destroyed  a  number  of  forts,  and  ravaged 
the  whole  province  with  fire  and  sword.*"  Thence  marching 
southward,  he  threated  Nisibis,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
within  a  little  of  yielding  itself.**  Towards  winter  Patricius 
and  Hypatius  took  heart,  and,  collecting  an  army,  commenced 
the  siege  of  Amida,  which  they  attempted  to  storm  on  several 
occasions,  but  without  success.*'  After  a  while  they  turned 
tho  siege  into  a  blockade,  entrapped  the  commander  of  the 
Persian  garrison,  Glones,  by  a  sti'atagem,*'  and  reduced  the 
defenders  of  the  place  to  such  distress  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  hold  out  much  longer.  It  seems  to  have  been 
when  matters  were  at  this  point**  that  an  ambassa<3or  of  high 
rank**  airived  from  Kobad,  empowered  to  conclude  a  peace, 
and  instructed  to  declare  his  master's  willingness  to  suiTcnder 
all  his  conquests,  including  Aniida,  on  the  payiuent  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.  The  Roman  generals,  regarding 
Amida  as  impregnable,  and  not  aware  of  the  exhaustion  of  its 
stores,  gladly  consented.    They  handed  over  to  the  Persians  a 
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captored  city  and  territory/*  A.  treaty  was  cngned  bf  wiudi 
tba  contracting  powei»  undertook  to  remam  aft  peace  and  le- 
qpect  each  other's  dominions  for  the  space  of  seven  years.*' 
No  definite  arrangement  seems  to  have  been  made  with  xet- 
pect  to  the  yearly  payment  on  account  of  the  fortress^  Birapa* 
rach,  the  demand  for  which  bad  oooasioned  the  war.  This 
claim  remained  in  abeyance,  to  be  jwesaed  or  neglectod,  ,88 
Persia  might  conaidBr  her  interests  to  require. 

The  EphtbaUte  war,  which  compelled  Kobad  to  make  peace 
with  Anastasius,  appears  to  have  occupied  him  uninterruptedly 
for  ten  years.**  During  its  continuance  Borne  took  advantage 
oC  her  rival's  difficulties  to  continue  the  i^ystem  (introduced 
under  the  younger  Thoodosius**)  of  augmenting  bar  own  power, 
and  crippling  that  of  Persia,  by  estaUisbing  stronjgly  fortified 
posts  upon  her  border  in  the  immediate  vicinity  oi  Persian 
territory.  Not  content  with  restoring  Theodosiopolis  and 
greatly  strengthening  it  defences,**  Anastasius  erected  an  en* 
tirely  new  fortress  at  Daras,*^  on  the  southern  skirts  of  the 
'Mons  Masius,  within  twelve  miles  of  Nisibis,  at  the  edge  of  the 
great  Mesopotamian  plain*  This,  place  was  not  a  mere  fort, 
but  a  city ;  it  contained  churches,  baths,  porticoes,  large  gran- 
aries, and  extensive  cisterns.**  It  constituted  a  standing  men- 
ace to  Persia;**  and  its  erection  was  in  direct  violation  of  the 
treaty  made  by  Theodosius  with  Isdigerd  IL,*^  which  was  re- 
garded as  still  in  force  by  both  nations. 

We  caimot  be  surprised  that  Kobad,  when  bis  Ephthalite 
war  was  over,  made  formal  complaint  at  Constantinople  (ab. 
A.D.  517)  of  the  infraction  of  the  treaty.**  Anastasius  was  un- 
able to  deny  the  charge.  He  endeavored  at  first  to  meet  it  by 
a  mixture  of  bluster  with  professions  of  friendship ;  but  when 
this  method  did  not  appear  effectual  he  had  recourse  to  an  ar 
gument  whereof  the  Persian9  on  most  occasions  acknowledged 
the  force.  By  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money  he 
either  corrupted  the  ambassadors  of  Kobad,  or  made  them 
honestly  doubt  whether  the  sum  paid  would  not  satisfy  their 
master." 

In  A.D.  518  Anastasius  died,  and  the  imperial  authority  was 
assumed  by  the  Captain  of  the  Guard,  the  **  Bacian  peasant, *"  *' 
Justin.  With  him  Kobad  very  shortly  entered  into  negotia- 
tions. He  had  not,  it  is  dear,  accepted  the  pecuniary  8acri£co 
of  Anastasius  as  a  complete  satisfaction.  He  felt  that  ho  hsA 
many  grounds  of  quarrel  with  the  Bomana    There  was  the  oid 
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matter  of  the  annual  payment  due  on  account  of  the  fortress 
of  Biraparach;  there  was  the  recent  strengthening  of  Theo- 
dosiopolis,  and  building  of  Daras;  there  wa/s  moreover  an  in- 
terference of  Borne  at  this  time  in  the  region  about  the  Cau- 
casus which  was  very  galling  to  Persia  and  was  naturally  re- 
sented by  her  monarch.  One  of  the  first  proceedings  of  Justin 
after  he  ascended  the  throne  was  to  send  an  embassy  with  rich 
gifts  to  the  court  of  a  certain  Hunnic  chief  of  these  parts,  called 
Ziiigdes  or  Zilgibis/*  and  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  him  by 
which  the  Hun  boimd  himself  to  assist  the  Romans  against  the 
Persians.  Soon  afterwards  a  Lazic  prince,  named  Tzath, 
whose  country  was  a  Persian  dependency,  instead  of  seeking 
inauguration  from  Kobad,  proceeded  on  the  death  of  hi« 
father"  to  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  expressed  his  wii^h 
to  become  a  Christian,  and  to  hold  his  crown  as  one  of  Home's 
vassal  monarchs.  Justin  gave  this  pei*son  a  warm  welcome, 
had  him  baptized,  married  him  to  a  Komon  lady  of  rank,  and 
sent  him  back  to  Lazica  adorned  with  a  diadem  and  robes  that 
sufficiently  indicated  his  dependent  position. "  The  friendly  rela- 
tions established  between  Rome  and  Persia  by  the  treaty  of  a.d. 
505  were,  under  these  circumstances,  greatly  disturbed,  and  on 
botli  sides  it  would  seem  that  war  was  expected  to  break  out.** 
But  neither  Justin  nor  Kobad  was  desirous  of  a  ruptiure.  Both 
were  advanced  in  years,"  and  both  had  domestic  troubles  to  oc- 
cupy them.  Kobad  was  at  this  time  especiallyanxious  about  the 
succession.  He  had  four  sons,'*  Kaosee,  Zames,  Phthasuarsas, 
and  Chosroes,  of  whom  Kaoses  was  the  eldest.  This  prince, 
however,  did  not  please  him.  His  affections  were  fixed  on  his 
foiu*th  son,  Chosroes,  and  he  had  no  object  more  at  heart  than 
to  secure  the  crown  for  this  favorite  child.  The  Roman  wi  iters 
tell  us**  that  instead  of  resenting  the  proceedings  of  Justin  in 
the  years  a.d.  520-522,  Kobad  made  the  strange  proposal  to  him 
about  this  time  that  he  should  adopt  Chosroes,  in  order  that 
that  prince  might  have  the  aid  of  the  Romans  against  his  coun- 
trymen, if  his  right  of  succession  should  be  disputed.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  difficult  to  believe  that  such  a  proposition  should  have 
been  made;  but  the  circumstantial  manner  in  which Procopius, 
writing  not  forty  years  after,  relates  the  matter,  renders  it 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  reject  the  story  as  a  pure  fabrica- 
tion. There  must  have  been  some  foundation  for  it.  In  the 
negotiations  between  Justin  and  Kobad  during  the  early  years 
of  the  former,  the  idea  of  Rome  pledging  herself  to  acknowledge 
Chosroes  as  his  father's  successor  must  liave  been  brought 
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d^fKiMM  open  a  sn^  li£e:  and  as  Kobad  adTvmd  m  jmn 
ihiey  grew  to  dread  more  and  moie  the  inoftyect  wldiA  hia  death 
would  open.  Amcnj^  bit  aona  there  was  but  one  wiio  had  cm- 
breixd  thcfir  doctrizie:  and  this  prince.  PhthaEoarBas.  had  baft 
Ihtfe  chance  of  beinir  chosen  to  be  his  fathers  aicccssor. 
lLsi/'0^m  enjoyed  the  claim  of  natural  right:  Chosroes  was  his 
faib/fr'ji  UiVf/rite :  Zames  had  the  respect  and  good  wishes  of  the 
irn^t  rnaas  of  the  people:*^  Phthasuaisas  was  disliked  br  the 
yi^.^  and,  if  the  choice  lar  with  themu  was  certain  to  be 
jAHfj^l  ffvfsr.  The  sectaries  therefore  determined  not  to  wait 
th^!  natural  course  of  events,  but  to  shape  them  to  their  own 
jmrfK/fff^s.  TlicT  promised  Phthasuarsas  to  obtain  by  their 
prayers  his  father's  abdication  and  his  own  appointment  to 
sucrr^l  him,  and  affked  him  to  pledge  himself  to  establish  their 
rt*\\t^(m  as  that  of  the  State  when  he  became  king.  The  prince 
conwrnt'^rl;  and  the  Mazdakites  proceeded  to  arrange  their 
platm,  when,  unfortimately  for  them,  Kobad  discovered,  or 
KtjHfK?ctcd,  that  a  scheme  was  on  foot  to  deprive  hirn  of  his 
rrrown.  Whether  the  designs  of  the  sectaries  were  really  tica- 
Kf  inable  or  not  is  uncertain ;  but  whatever  they  were,  an  Orien- 
tiil  monarch  was  not  likely  to  view  them  with  favor.  In  the 
YAti  it  is  an  offence  even  to  speculate  on  the  death  of  the  king; 
and  Kobfid  saw  in  the  intri^e  which  had  been  set  on  foots 
c'riininal  and  dangerous  conspiracy.  He  determined  at  once  to 
cniHh  tho  movement.  Inviting  the  Mazdakites  to  a  solemn  as- 
Hfuiihly,  nt  which  he  was  to  confer  the  royal  dignity  on  Phtba* 
BuarHaH,  ho  caused  his  army  to  surroimd  the  unarmed  multitude 
and  massacre  the  entire  number/^ 
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Believed  from  this  peril,  Eobad  would  at  once  have  declared 
war  against  Justin,  and  have  marched  an  army  into  Roman 
territory,  had  not  troubles  broken  out  in  Iberia,  which  made  it 
necessaiy  for  him  to  stand  on  the  defensive."  Adopting  the 
intolerant  policy  so  frequently  pursued,  and  generally  with 
such  ill  results,  by  the  Persian  kings,  Kobad  had  commanded 
Gurgenos,  the  Iberian  monarch,  to  renounce  Christianity  and 
profess  the  Zoroastrian  religion.  Especially  he  had  required 
that  the  Iberian  custom  of  burying  the  dead  should  be  relin- 
qxiished,  and  that  the  Persian  practice  of  exposing  corpses  to 
be  devoured  by  dogs  and  birds  of  prey"  should  supersede  the 
Christian  rite  of  sepvdture.  Gurgenes  was  too  deeply  attached 
to  his  faith  to  entertain  these  propositions  for  a  moment.  He 
at  once  shook  off  the  Persian  yoke,  and,  declaring  himself  a 
vassal  of  Rome,  obtained  a  promise  from  Justin  that  he  would 
never  desert  the  Iberian  cause.  Rome,  however,  was  not  pre- 
pared to  send  her  own  armies  into  this  distant  and  inhospitable 
region;  her  hope  was  to  obtain  aid  from  the  Tatars  of  the 
Crimea,^'  and  to  play  off  these  barbarians  against  the  forces 
wherewith  Kobad  might  be  expected  shortly  to  vindicate  his 
authority.  An  attempt  to  engage  the  Crimeans  generally  in 
this  service  was  made,  but  it  was  not  successful.  A  small 
force  was  em*olled  and  sent  to  the  assistance  of  Gurgenes.  But 
now  the  Persians  took  the  field  in  strength.  A  large  army  was 
sent  into  Iberia  by  Kobad,  under  a  general  named  Boes.  Gur- 
genes saw  resistance  to  be  impossible.  He  therefore  fled  the 
country,  and  threw  himself  into  Lazica,  where  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  ground,  the  favor  of  the  natives,  and  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Romans  enabled  him  to  maintain  himself.  Ibeiia, 
however,  was  lost,  and  passed  once  more  under  the  Per- 
sians, who  even  penetrated  into  Lazic  territory  and  occupied 
some  forts  which  commanded  the  passes  between  Lazica  and 
Iberia.'* 

Rome,  on  her  part,  endeavored  to  retaliate  (a.d.  526)  by  in- 
vading Persarmenia  and  Mesopotamia.  The  campaign  is  re- 
markable as  that  in  which  the  greatest  general  of  the  age,  the 
renowned  and  unfortunate  Belisarius,  first  held  a  command 
and  thus  commenced  the  work  of  learning  by  experience  the 
duties  of  a  military  leader.  Hitherto  a  mere  guardsman,  and 
still  quite  a  youth,'*  trammelled  moreover  by  association  with 
a  colleague,  he  did  not  on  this  occasion  reap  any  laurels.  A 
Persian  force  under  two  generals,  Narses  and  Aratius,  defended 
Persarmenia,  and,  engaging  the  Romans  under  Sittas  and 
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BeUsariuB,  suooeeded  in  defeating  them.  At  the  aame  time, 
licelarius,  a  Thiadan  in  the  Boman  service,  made  an  ineuTftioii 
into  the  tract  about  NiaibiB,  grew  alarmed  without  canee  and 
beat  a  speedy  retreat.  Hereupon  Justin  recalled  him  as  in- 
competent, and  the  further  conduct  of  the  war  in  Meeopotamiu 
was  entrusted  to  Bolisarius,  who  took  up  his  headquarters  at 
Doras. 

The  year  a.d.  627  seems  to  have  been  onQ  in  which  nothing 
of  importance  was  attempted  on  either  side.  At  Constanti- 
nople the  Emperor  Justin  had  fallen  into  ill  health,  and,  after 
associating  his  nephew  Justinian  on  the  Ist  of  April,  had  de- 
parted this  hfe  on  the  1st  of  August.*'  About  the  same  time" 
Kobad  found  his  strength  insufficient  for  active  warfeure,  and 
put  the  command  of  his  armies  into  the  hands  of  his  sons. 
The  struggle  continued  in  Lasica,  but  with  no  decisive  result'* 
At  Daras,  BeMsarius,  apparently,  stood  on  the  defensiva  It 
was  not  till  a.d.  528  had  set  in  that  he  resumed  operations  in 
the  open  field,  and  prepared  onoemore  to  measure  his  strength 
against  that  of  Persia. 

Belisarius  was  stirred  from  his  repose  by  an  order  from 
court.  Desirous  of  carrying  further  the  poKcy  of  gaining 
ground  by  means  of  fortified  posts, '•  Justinian,  who  had  re- 
cently restored  and  strengthened  the  frontier  city  of  Martyr- 
opolis,'*  on  the  Nymphius,  sent  instructions  to  Belisarius, 
ecu'ly  in  a.d.  528,  to  the  effect  that  he  was  to  build  a  new  fort 
at  a  place  called  Mindon,  on  the  Persian  border  a  little  to  the 
left  of  NisibiB."  The  work  was  commenced,  but  the  Persians 
would  not  allow  it  to  proceed.  An  army  which  numbered 
80,000  men,  commanded  by  Xerxes,"  son  of  Eobad,  and 
Perezes,  the  Mihran,"  attacked  the  Roman  workmen;  and 
when  Belisarius,  reinforced  by  fresh  troops  from  Sj'ria  and 
Phcenicia,  ventured  an  enga^rement,  he  was  completely  de- 
feated and  forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The  attempted 
fortification  was,  upon  this,  razed  to  the  ground;  and  the 
Mihran  returned,  with  numerous  prisoners  of  importance,  into 
Persia." 

It  is  creditable  to  Justinian  that  he  did  not  allow  theiS- 
success  of  his  lieutenant  to  load  to  his  recall  or  disgrace.  On 
the  contrary,  he  chose  exactly  the  time  of  his  greatest  depres- 
sion to  give  him  the  title  of  ** General  of  the  East."**  Belisa- 
rius upon  this  assembled  at  Daras  an  imposing  force,  ecwi- 
posted  of  Romans  and  allies,  the  latter  being  chiefiy  Massagetce. 
The  entire  nimiber  amounted  to  25,000  men;*"  and  with  this 
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army  he  -would  probably  have  assumed  the  offemdve,  had  not 
the  Peraiaii  general  of  the  last  campaign,  Perozes  the  Mihran," 
again  appeared  in  the  field,  at  the  head  of  40,000  Persians"' 
and  declared  his  intention  of  besieging  and  taking  Daras. 
With  the  insolence  of  an  Oriental  he  sent  a  message  to  Belisa* 
rius,  requiring  him  to  have  his  bath  prepared  for  the  morrow, 
as  after  taking  the  town  he  would  need  that  kind  of  refresh* 
ment.**  Belisarius  contented  himself,  in  reply,  with  drawing 
out  his  troops  in  front  of  Daras  in  a  position  carefully  pre- 
pared beforehand,  where  both  his  centre  and  his  flanks  would 
be  protected  by  a  deep  ditch,  outside  of  which  there  would  be 
room  to  act  for  his  cavalry.  Perozes,  having  reconnoitred  the 
position,  hesitated  to  attack  it  without  a  greater  advantage  of 
numbers,  and  sent  hastily  to  Nisibis  for  10,000  more  soldiers, 
while  he  allowed  the  day  to  pass  without  anything  more 
serious  than  a  demonstration  of  his  calvary  against  the  Roman 
left,  and  some  insignificant  single  combats.'*^ 

The  next  morning  his  reinforcement  arrived;'^  and  after 
some  exchange  of  messages  with  Belisarius,"  which  led  to  no 
result,  he  commenced  active  operations.  Placing  his  infantry 
in  the  centre,  and  his  horse  upon  either  wing,  as  the  Romans 
had  likewise  done,  and  arranging  his  infantry  so  that  one  half 
should  from  time  to  time  relieve  the  other,"  he  assaiilted  the 
Roman  line  with  a  storm  of  darts  and  arrows.  The  Romans 
replied  with  their  missile  weapons;  but  the  Persians  had  the 
advantage  of  numbers;  they  were  protected  by  huge  wattled 
shields;  and  they  were  more  accustomed  to  this  style  of  war- 
fare than  their  adversaries.  Still  the  Romans  held  out ;  but  it 
was  a  reUef  to  them  when  the  missile  weapons  were  exhausted 
on  both  sides,  and  a  closer  fight  began  along  the  whole  line 
with  swords  and  spears.  After  a  while  the  Roman  left  was  in 
difficulties.  Here  the  Cadiseni  (Cadusians?)  imder  Pituazes 
routed  their  opponents,  and  wore  pursuing  them  hastily  when 
the  Massagetic  horse,  commanded  by  Sunicas  and  Aigan,  and 
throe  hundred  Hondi  under  a  chief  called  Pharas,  charged 
tho! n  on  their  right  flank,  and  at  once  threw  them  into  dis- 
order. Three  thousand  fell,  and  the  rest  were  driven  back 
upon  their  main  body,  which  stiU  continued  to  fight  bravely. 
The  Romans  did  not  push  their  advantage,  but  were  satisfied 
to  reoccupy  the  ground  from  which  thoy  had  been  driven." 

Scarcely  was  the  battle  re-established  in  this  quarter  when 
the  Romans  found  themselves  in  still  greater  difficulties  upon 
their  right.    Here  Perozes  had  determined  to  deliver  his  main 
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attack.  The  oarpe  'of  ImmorialBy  which  he  had  ksfpt  in  r&- 
Berve,  and  such  troops  as  he  could  spare  from  his  centre,  were 
secretly  massed  upon  his  own  left,**  and  charged  the  Boooan 
right  with  such  fury  that  it  was  broken  and  b^gaa  a  hasty 
retreat.  The  Persians  piursued  in  a  long  column,  .and  were 
carrying  all  before  them,  when  once  more  an  impetuous  flank 
charge  of  the  barbarian  cavalry,  which  now  formed  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  Boman  armies,  changed  the  &ce  of 
afEairs,  and  indeed  decided  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  Per^ 
sian  column  was  actually  cut  in  two  by  the  Massagetic  horse; 
those  who  had  advanced  the  furthest  were  compLstdy  sepa- 
rated from  their  friends,  and  were  at  once  surrounded  and 
slain.  Among  them  was  the  standard-bearer  of  Baresmanes, 
who  conmianded  the  Persian  left.  The  fall  of  this  man  in- 
creased the  general  confusion.  In  vain  did  the  Persian 
column,  checked  in  its  advance,  attempt  an  orderly  retreat 
The  Bomans  assaulted  it  in  front  and  on  both  flanks,  and  a 
terrible  carnage  ensued.  The  crowning  disaster  was  the  death 
of  Baresmanes,  who  was  slain  by  Sunicas,  the  Massa-Goth; 
whereupon  the  whole  Persian  army  broke  and  fled  without 
offering  any  further  resistance.  Here  fell  5000,  including 
numbers  of  the  * 'Immortals."  The  slaughter  would  have  been 
still  greater,  had  not  Behsarius  and  his  lieutenant,  Hormo- 
genes,  with  wise  caution  restrained  the  Boman  troops  and  re- 
called them  quickly  from  the  pursuit  of  tlie  enemy,  content 
with  the  success  which  they  had  achieved.  It  was  so  long 
since  a  Boman  army  had  defeated  a  Persian  one  in  the  open 
field  that  the  victory  had  an  extraordinary  value,  and  it 
would  have  been  foolish  to  risk  a  i-evei'se  in  the  attempt  to 
give  it  greater  completeness.  •• 

While  these  events  took  place  in  Mesopotamia,  the  Persian 
arms  were  also  unsuccessful  in  the  Armenian  highlands, 
whither  Kobad  had  sent  a  second  army  to  act  offensively 
against  Bome,  under  the  conduct  of  a  certain  Mermenies. 
The  Boman  commanders  in  this  region  were  Sittas,  the  former 
colleague  of  Belisarius,"  and  Dorotheas,  a  general  of  experi- 
ence. Their  troops  did  not  amount  to  more  than  half  the 
number  of  the  enemj","  yet  they  contrived  to  inflict  on  the 
Persians  two  defeats,  one  in  their  own  territory,  the  other  in 
Boman  Armenia.  The  superiority  thus  exhibited  by  the 
Bomans  encouraged  desertions  to  their  side;  and  in  some  in* 
stances  the  deserters  were  able  to  carry  over  with  them  to 
their  new  friends  small  portions  of  Persian  territory/* 
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In  the  year  a.d.  [|»31,  Jifter  a  vaih  attempt  at  negotiating 
terms  of  peace  with  Rome,'*"  the  Persians  made  an  effort  to 
recover  their  laurels  by  carrying  the  war  into  a  new  quarter 
and  effecting  a  new  combination.  Alamandarus,  sheikh  of 
the  Saracenic  Arabs,  had  long  been  a  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Homans,  and  from  his  safe  retreat  in  the  desert  had  been  ac- 
customed for  fifty  years  to  ravage,  almost  at  his  will,  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  empire."*  Two  years  previously  he 
had  carried  fire  and  sword  through  the  regions  of  upper  Syria, 
had  burned  the  suburbs  of  Chalcis,"'  and  threatened  the 
Roman  capital  of  the  East,  the  rich  and  luxurious  Antioch. 
He  owed,  it  would  seem,  some  sort  of  allegiance  to  Persia,  *" 
although  practically  he  was  independent,  and  made  his  expe- 
ditions when  and  where  he  pleased.  However,  in  a.d.  531, 
he  put  himself  at  the  disposal  of  Persia,  proposed  a  joint 
expedition,  and  suggested  a  new  plan  of  campaign.  **  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Osrhoen^,"  he  said,  "  on  which  the  Persians  were 
accustomed  to  make  their  attacks,  could  better  resist  them 
than  almost  any  other  part  of  the  Roman  territory.  In  these 
provinces  were  the  strongest  of  the  Roman  cities,  fortified  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  rules  of  art,  and  plentifully  supplied  with 
every  appliance  of  defensive  warfare.  There,  too,  were  the 
best  and  bravest  of  the  Roman  troops,  and  an  army  more 
numerous  than  Rome  had  ever  employed  against  Persia 
before.  It  would  be  most  perilous  to  risk  an  encounter  on  this 
ground.  Let  Persia,  however,  invade  the  country  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  and  she  would  find  but  few  obstacles.  In  that 
region  there  were  no  strong  fortresses,  nor  was  there  any  army 
worth  mention.  Antioch  itself,  the  richest  and  most  populous 
city  of  the  Roman  East,  was  without  a  garrison,  and,  if  it  were 
suddenly  assaulted,  could  probably  be  taken.  The  incursion 
might  be  made,  Antioch  sacked,  and  the  booty  carried  off  into 
Persian  territory  before  the  Romans  in  Mesopotamia  received 
intelligence  of  what  was  happening."  Kobad  listened  with 
approval,  and  determined  to  adopt  the  bold  course  suggested 
to  him.  He  levied  a  force  of  15,000  cavalry,"^  and,  placing  it 
under  the  command  of  a  general  named  Azarethes,  "*  desired 
him  to  take  Alamandarus  for  his  guide  and  make  a  joint  expe- 
dition with  him  across  the  Euphrates.  It  was  understood  that 
the  great  object  of  the  expedition  waa  the  capture  of  Antioch. 

The  allied  army  crossed  the  Euphrates  below  Circesium,"' 
and  ascended  the  right  bank  of  the  river  till  they  neared  the 
latitude  of  Antioch,  when  they  struck  westward  and  reached 
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OabtNila  "*  (the  iBodem  Mbtd),  <n  the  aorOi  diora  of  Ibe  tatt 
lake  now  kaown  as  the  Sahei±ah.^**    Here  thfljir  learned  to 
their  guiprise  that  the  mcnrement,  whloh  they  had  mtoided  to 
be  whdDy  anknown  to  the  Bosziaiis,  had  oome  to  the  eais  oT 
Belisarina,^  who  had  at  once  quitted  JOaras,  and  prooeeded  bf 
forced  marches  to  the  defence  of  Syria,  into  which  he  had 
thrown   himself  with  an  army  of  80,000  men,"''  "B^^vwiffi 
Isanrians,  Lycaonians,'"  and  Afabsi    His  troops  were  already 
inteiposed  between  the  Pezwans  and  their  longed-for  pr^, 
Belisaiius  having  fixed  his  headquarters  at  Chaicis,"*  half  a 
degreeto  the  west  of  Gabbula^  and  twenty-five  milcB  nearer 
to  Antioch.     ThuB  balked  of  their  purpose,  and  despairing 
of  any  greater  success  than  they  had  already  achieved,  the 
allies  became  anxious  to  return  to  Persia  with  the  plunder  of 
the  Syrian  towns  and  villages  which  they  had  sack^  on  their 
advance.    Belisarius  was  quite  content  that  they  should  carry 
off  their  spoil,  and  woidd  have  considered  it  asuffident  victory 
to  have  frustrated  the  expedition  without  striking  a  blow."* 
But  his  army  was  otherwise  minded;  they  were  eager  for 
hattle,  and  hoped  doubtless  to  strip  the  flying  foe  of  his  rich 
booty.'   Belisarius  was  at  last  forc^,  against  bis  better  judg- 
ment, to  indulge  their  desires  and  allow  an  engagement,  which 
was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  nearly  opposite 
Callinicus.  "*    Here  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  troops  in  action 
corresponded  but  ill  to  the  anxiety  for  a  conflict.    The  in^mtry 
indeed  stood  Arm,  notwithstanding  that  they  fought  fasting;"* 
but  the  Saracenic  Arabs,  of  whom  a  portion  were  on  the 
Boman  side,  and  the  Isaurian  and  Lycaonian  horse,  who  had 
been  among  the  most  eager  for  the  fray,  offered  scarcely  any 
resistance;  and,  the  right  wing  of  the  Romans  being  left  ex- 
posed by  their  flight,  Belisarius  was  compdled  to  make  his 
troops  turn  their  faces  to  the  enemy  and  their  backs  to  tho 
Euphrates,  and  in  this  position,  where  defeat  would  have  been 
ruin,  to  meet  and  resist  all  the  assaults  of  the  foe  until  the 
shades  of  evening  fell,  and  he  was  able  to  transport  his  troops 
in  boats  across  the  river.    The  honors  of  victory  rested  with 
the  Persians,  but  they  had  gained  no  substantial  advantage; 
and  when  Azarethes  returned  to  his  master  he  was  not  unjustly 
reproached  with  havin&r  sacrificed  many  hves  for  no  appreci- 
able result.  "*    The  raid  into  Syria  liad  failed  of  its  chief  object; 
and  Belisarixis,  though  defeated,  had  returned,  with  the  main 
strength  of  his  army  intact,  into  Mesopotamia. 
Tho  battle  of  Callinicus  was  fought  on  Easter  Eve,  April  1& 
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Azarethes  probably  rcr^bed  Ctedphon  and  made  his  report  to 
Kobad  towards  the  end  of  tho  month.  Dissatisfied  with  what 
Azarothes  had  achieved,  and  feeling  that  the  season  was  not 
too  far  advanced  for  a  second  campaign,  Kobad  despatched  an 
army  under  three  chiefs,  into  Mesopotamia,  whore  Sittas  was 
now  the  principal  commander  on  the  Roman  side,  as  Belisarius 
had  been  hastily  summoned  to  Byzantium  in  order  to  be  cm- 
ployed  against  the  Vandals  in  Africa.  This  force  found  no 
<me  to  resist  in  the  open  field,  and  was  therefore  able  to  invade 
Sophene  and  lay  siege  to  the  Roman  fortress  of  Mai-tyropolis. "' 
Martyropolis  was  ill  provisioned,  and  its  walls  were  out  of 
repair.  The  Persians  must  soon  have  taken  it,  had  not  Sittas 
contrived  to  spread  reports  of  a  diversion  which  the  Huns 
were  about  to  make  as  Roman  allies.  Feai*  of  being  caught 
between  two  fires  paralyzed  the  Persian  commanders;  and 
before  events  imdeccived  them,  news  arrived  in  the  camp  that 
Kobad  was  dead,  and  that  a  new  prince  sat  upon  the  throne. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Chanaranges,  the  chief  of  the  Per- 
sian commanders,  yielded  to  representations  made  by  Sittas, 
that  peace  would  now  probably  be  made  between  the  contend- 
ing powers,  and  withdrew  his  army  into  Persimi  territory.*'" 

Kobad  had,  in  fact,  been  seized  with  paralysis  on  the  8th  of 
September,"*  and  after  an  illness  which  lasted  only  five  days, 
had  expired.  Before  dying,  he  had  communicated  to  his  cWcf 
minister,  Mebodes,  his  earnest  desire  that  Chosroes  should  suc- 
ceed him  upon  the  throne,  and,  acting  under  tho  advice  of 
Mebodes,  had  formally  left  the  crown  to  him  by  a  will  didy 
executed,  ''*"  He  is  said  by  a  contemporary  to  have  been  eighty- 
two  years  old  at  his  death,"*  an  age  very  seldom  attained  by 
an  Oriental  monarch.  His  long  life  was  more  than  usually 
eventful,  and  he  cannot  be  denied  the  praise  of  activity,  perse- 
verance, fertility  of  resomxje,  and  general  mihtary  capacity. 
But  he  was  cruel  and  fickle ;  he  disgraced  his  ministers  and  his 
generals  on  insufficient  grounds;  he  allowed  himself,  from  con- 
siderations of  policy,  to  smother  his  religious  convictions ;  and 
he  risked  subjecting  Persia  to  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  in 
order  to  gratify  a  favoritism  which,  however  justified  by  the 
event,  seems  to  have  rested  on  no  worthy  motive.  Chosroes 
was  preferred  on  account  of  his  beauty,  and  because  ho  was 
the  son  of  Kobad's  best-loved  wife,  *"  rather  than  for  any  good 
(qualities;  and  inherited  the  kingdom,  not  so  much  because  he 
had  shown  any  capacity  to  govern  as  because  he  was  his  fa* 
ther's  darling. 
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of  hie  reign,  very  numerous.  In  their  general  di^^earonce 
they  Yeeemble  those  of  Zamasp,  but  do  not  exhibit  quite  so 
many  stars  and  Grescentsl  The  legend  on  the  obverse  is  cither 
"Zatxtt"  or  "JKawi*"a/si«t,"f.e.  "Kobad,»pr  "May  KxAmd 
be  increased.''  "*  The  reverse  shows  the  regnal  year,  which 
ranges  from  eleven  to  forty- three,"*  together  with  a  mint-mark. 
Onbe  mint-marks,  which  are  nearly  forty  in  number,  comprise 
almost  all  those  of  Perezes,  together  with  about 
others."'    [PL  XXBL  Fig.  2.] 
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ireirpax<  vActora  oaa  max  /leyurra. — A^athias,  iv.  Sfi;  p.  140,  A. 

The  accession  of  Chosroes  was  not  altogether  imdisputed. 
Xaoses,  the  eldest  of  the  sons  of  Eofoad,  regarding  himself  as  en- 
titled to  the  crown  by  right  of  birth/ assumed  the  inipg7ii|>.  of 
royalty  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  claimed  to  be  acknowl- 
edged as  monarch. '  But  Mebodes,  the  Grand  Vizier,  interposed 
with  the  assertion  of  a  constitutional  axiom,  that  no  one  had  the 
right  of  taking  the  Persian  crown  until  it  was  assigned  to  him 
by  the  assembly  of  the  nobles.  ^  Elaoses,  who  thought  he  might 
count  on  the  goodwill  of  the  nobles,  acquiesced ;  and  the  assem- 
bly being  convened,  his  claims  were  submitted  to  it.  Here- 
uix)n  Mebodes  brought  forward  the  formal  testament  of  Kobad, 
which  he  had  hitherto  concealed,  and,  submitting  it  to  the 
nobles,  exhorted  them  to  accept  as  king  the  brave  prince  desig- 
nated by  a  brave  and  successful  father.  His  eloquence  and 
authority  prevailed;  the  claims  of  Kao£CS  and  of  at  least  ona 
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other  son  of  Kobad '  were  set  aside;  and,  in  accordance  with 
his  father^s  will,  Chosroes  was  prodaimcd  lawful  monarch  of 
Persia. 

But  a  party  among  the  nobles  were  dissatiBfied  with  the  de* 
cision  to  which  the  majority  had  come.  They  dreaded  the 
restlessness,*  and  probably  feared  the  cruelty,  of  Chosroes. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would  have  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  disappointed  Eaoses,  which  hnd  a  solid  basis 
of  legality  to  rest  upon;  but,  apparently,  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  Kaoses  was  unsatisfactory,  or  at  any  rate,  there  was 
another  prince  whose  qualities  concilLited  more  regard  and 
aroused  more  enthusiasm.  Zames,  the  second  son  of  Kobad, 
had  distinguished  himself  repeatedly  in  the  field,*  and  was  the 
idol  of  a  considerable  section  of  the  nation,  who  had  long  do- 
sired  that  he  should  govern  them.  Unfortunately,  however, 
he  possessed  a  disqualification  fatal  in  the  eyes  of  Orientals; 
he  had,  by  disease  or  mischance,  lost  one  of  his  eyes,  and  this 
physical  blemish  made  it  impossible  that  he  should  occupy  the 
Persian  throne.'  Under  these  circumstances  an  ingenious  plan 
was  hit  upon.  In  order  to  combine  respect  for  law  and  usage 
with  the  practical  advantage  of  being  governed  by  the  man  of 
their  choice,  the  discontented  nobles  conceived  the  idea  of  con- 
ferring the  crown  on  a  son  of  Zames,  a  boy  named  after  his 
grandfather  Kobad,  on  whose  behalf  Zames  would  naturally 
be  regent.'  Zames  readily  came  into  the  plot;  several  of  his 
brothers,  and,  what  is  most  strange,  Chosroes'  maternal  uncle, 
the  Aspebed,  supported  him;  the  conspiracy  seemed  nearly 
sure  of  success,  when  by  some  accident  it  was  discovered,  and 
the  occupant  of  the  throne  took  prompt  and  effectual  measures 
to  crush  it.  Zames,  Kaoses,  and  all  the  other  sons  of  Kobad 
were  seized  by  order  of  Chosroes,  and,  togetJier  with  their  en- 
tire male  offsprinq,  were  condemned  to  death."  The  Aspel)ed, 
and  the  other  nobles  found  to  have  been  accessory  to  the  con- 
spiracy, were,  at  the  same  time,  executed.  One  prince  alone, 
the  intended  puppet-king,  Kobad,  escaped,  through  the  com- 
passion of  the  Persian  who  had  charge  of  him,  and,  after  pass- 
ing many  years  in  concealment,  became  a  refugee  at  the  Court 
of  Constantinople,  where  he  was  kindly  treated  by  Jus- 
tinian." 

When  Chosroes  had  by  these  means  secured  himself  against 
the  claims  of  pretenders,  he  proceeded  to  employ  equal  severity 
in  repressing  the  disorders,  punishing  the  crimes,  and  compi- 
ling the  abject  submission  of  his  subjects.    The  hei*esiarch  Maz- 
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dak»  who  had  wcaped  fhe  patfweuUop  institated  fai  hie  bfter 
jean  by  Eobad,  Siod  the  sect  of  the  MawlahiteB^  which,  despite 
that  persecution,  was  stOl  strong  and  vigorous,  were  the  first  to 
experience  the  oppressive  wei^t  of  his  resentment;  and  the 
corpses  of  a  hundred  thousand  martyrs  blackening  upon  gib- 
bets proved  the  determination  of  the  new  monarch  to  make 
his  wil]  law,  whatever  the  consequences.**  In  a  similar  spirit 
fhe  hesitation  of  Mebodes  to  obey  instantaneously  an  order 
sent  ^im  by  the  king  was  punished  capitally,  and  with  circum* 
stances  of  peculiar  harshness,"  by  the  stem  prince,  who  did 
not  allow  gratitude  for  old  benefits  to  affect  the  judgments 
which  he  passed  on  recent  offences.  Nor  did  signal  services  in 
the  field  avail  to  save  Chanaranges,  the  nobleman  who  pre- 
served the  young  Eobad,  from  his  master's  vengeance.  The 
conqueror  of  twelve  nations,  betrayed  by  an  unworthy  son, 
was  treacherously  entrapped  and  put  to  death  on  account  of  a 
single  humane  act  which  had  in  noway  harmed  or  endangered 
the  jealous  monarch.** 

The  fame  of  Chosroes  rests  especially  on  his  military  exploits 
and  successes.  On  first  ascending  the  throne  he  seems,  how- 
ever, to  have  distrusted  his  capacity  for  war;  and  it  was  with 
much  readiness  that  he  accepted  the  overtures  for  peace  made 
by  Justinian,  who  was  anxious  to  bring  the  Eastern  war  to  a 
dose,  in  order  that  ho  might  employ  the  talents  of  Belisarius 
in  the  reduction  of  Africa  and  Italy.  A  truce  was  made  be- 
tween Persia  and  Borne'*  early  in  a.d.  532;  and  the  truce  was 
followed  after  a  short  interval  by  a  treaty-~known  as  "the 
endle88  peace  '^  ^* — ^whereby  Home  and  Persia  made  up  their 
differences  and  arranged  to  be  friends  on  the  following  condi- 
tions: (1)  Home  was  to  pay  over  to  Persia  the  sum  of  eleven 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,  or  about  half  a  ndllion  of  our  money, 
as  her  contribution  towcuds  the  maintenance  of  the  Caucasian 
defences,  the  actual  defence  being  undertaken  by  Persia;  (2) 
Daras  was  to  remain  a  fortified  post,  but  was  not  to  be  made 
the  Roman  head-quarters  in  Mesopotamia,  which  were  to  be 
fixed  at  Constantia;  (8)  the  district  of  Pharangium  and  the 
castle  of  Bolon,  which  Borne  had  recently  taken  from  Persiai 
were  to  be  restored,  and  Persia  on  her  part  was  to  surrender 
the  forts  which  she  had  captured  in  Lazica;  (4)  Bome  and 
P«5rsia  were  to  be  eternal  friends  and  allies,  and  were  to  aid 
each  other  whenever  required  with  supphes  of  men  and  mon- 
ey/* Thus  was  terminated  the  thirty  years'  war,  which,  com- 
mencing in  A.D.  502  by  tho  attack  of  Kobad  on  Annastasius," 
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was  brought  to  a  close  in  a.d.  532,  and  ratified  by  Justinian  in 

the  year  following." 

When  Chosroes  consented  to  substitute  close  relations  o£ 
amity  with  Rome  for  the  hereditary  enmity  which  had  been 
the  normal  poUcy  of  his  house,  he  probably  expected  that  no 
very  striking  or  remarkable  results  would  follow.  He  supposed 
that  the  barbarian  neighbors  of  the  empire  on  the  north  and  on 
the  west  would  give  her  arms  sufficient  employment,  and  that 
tho  balance  of  power  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia 
would  remain  much  as  before.  But  in  these  expectations  he 
Wcis  disappointed.  Justinian  no  sooner  found  his  eastern  fron- 
tier secure  than  he  directed  the  whole  force  of  the  empire  upon 
his  enemies  in  the  regions  of  the  west,  and  in  the  course  of 
half  a  dozen  years  (a.  d.  633-539),  by  the  aid  of  his  great  gener- 
al, Belisarius,  he  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  the 
region  about  Carthage  and  Tunis,'"  subdued  the  Moors,**  and 
brought  to  its  last  gasp  the  x>ower  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy.''* 
Tlio  territorial  extent  of  his  kingdom  was  nearly  doubled  by 
these  victories ;  his  ixjsources  were  vastly  increased ;  the  pres- 
tige of  his  arms  was  enormously  raised ;  veteran  armies  had 
been  formed  which  despised  danger,  and  only  desired  to  be  led 
against  fresh  enemies;  and  officers  had  been  trained  capable 
of  conducting  oiHjrations  of  every  kind,  and  confident,  under 
all  circumstances,  of  success.  It  must  have  been  with  feeling's 
of  dissatisfaction  and  alarm  not  easily  to  be  dissembled  tliat 
tho  Great  King  heard  of  his  brother^a  long  series  of  victories 
and  conquest*?,'"  each  step  in  which  constituted  a  fresh  danger 
to  Persia  by  aggrandizing  tho  power  whom  she  had  chiefly  to 
fear.  At  first  his  annoyance  foimd  a  vent  in  insolent  demands 
for  a  share  of  the  Eoman  spoils,  which  Justinian  thought  it 
prudent  to  humor  ;'^''  but,  as  time  went  on,  and  the  tide  of  vic- 
tory flowed  more  and  more  strongly  in  one  direction,  he  became 
less  and  less  able  to  contain  himself,  and  more  and  more  deter- 
mined to  renounce  his  treaty  with  Rome  and  renew  the  old 
struggle  for  supremacy.  His  own  inclination,  a  sufficiently 
strong  motive  in  itself,  was  seconded  and  intensified  by  appli- 
cations made  to  him  from  without  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  esj)ecial  reasons  for  dreading  the  advance  of  Rome,  and 
for  expecting  to  be  among  her  next  victims.  Witiges,  the  Os- 
trogoth king  of  Italy,  and  Bassaces,  an  Annenian  chief,  were 
the  most  important  of  these  applicants.  Embassies  from  theee 
opposite  quarters  ^^  reached  Chosroes  in  the  same  year,  a  t>. 
539,  and  urged  him  for  his  own  security  to  declare  war  againsH 
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jugtinidnbeforoltwaBtooIate.  "  Jnatiiiiaii^^  the  ninhngnndow 
said,  ''aimed  at  universal  empiie.  His  aspirations  had  fora 
while  been  kept  in  check  by  Persia,  and  by  Persia  alone,  the  sole 
powerintbeworldthathefeared.  Since  the 'endless  peace 'was 
made,  he  had  felt  himself  free  to  give  full  vent  to  his  ambitious 
greed,  had  commenced  a  course  of  aggression  upon  all  the  other 
conterminous  nations,  and  had  spread  war  and  confusion  on  all 
side&  He  had  destroyed  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa, 
^  conquered  the  Moors,  decelTed  the  Gk>ths  of  Italy  by  professioDS 
of  friendship,  and  then  fallen  upon  them  with  all  his  forces,  vio- 
lated the  rights  of  Armenia  and  driven  it  to  rebellion,  enslaved 
the  Tsani  and  the  Lasi,  seised  the  Greek  city  of  Bosporus,  and 
the '  Isle  of  Palms '  on  the  shores  of  the  Bed  Sea,  solicited  the  alli- 
ance of  bcurbarous  Huns  and  Eithiqpians,  striven  to  sow  discord 
between  the  Persian  monarch  and  his  vassals,*^  and  in  every 
part  of  t^e  world  shown  himself  equally  grasping  and  restless. 
What  would  be  the  consequence  ii  Persia  continued  to  hdd 
aloof?  Simply  that  all  the  other  nations  would  in  turn  be  de- 
stroyed, and  she  would  find  herself  face  to  face  with  their  de- 
stroyer, and  would  enjoy  the  poor  satisfaction  of  being  de- 
voured last.  But  did  she  fear  to  be  reproached  with  break- 
ing the  treaty  and  forfeiting  her  pledged  word?  Home  had 
already  broken  it  by  her  intrigues  with  the  Huns,  the  Elthiopi- 
ans,  and  the  Saracens ;  and  Persia  would  therefore  be  free  from 
reproach  if  she  treated  the  peace  as  no  longer  existing.  The 
treaty-breaker  is  not  he  who  first  draws  the  sword,  but  he  who 
sets  the  example  of  seeking  the  other's  hurt.  Or  did  Persia 
fear  the  result  of  declaring  war?  Such  fear  was  unreasonable, 
for  Rome  had  neither  troops  nor  generals  to  oppose  to  a  sud- 
den Persian  attack.  Sittas  was  dead  -^^  Belisarius  and  the  best 
of  the  Roman  forces  were  in  Italy.  If  Justinian  recalled 
Belisarius,  it  was  not  certain  that  he  would  obey ;  and,  in  the 
worst  case,  it  would  be  in  favor  of  Persia  that  the  Goths  of 
Italy,  and  the  Armenians  who  for  centiu*ies  had  been  subjects 
of  Rome,  were  now  ready  to  make  common  cause  with  her." 
Thus  urged,  the  Persian  king  determined  on  openly  declaring 
war  and  making  an  attack  in  force  on  the  eastern  provinces 
of  the  empire. 

The  scene  of  contest  in  the  wars  between  Rome  and  Persia 
had  been  usually  cither  Mesopotamia  or  Armenia.  On  rare  oc- 
casions only  had  the  traditional  policy  been  departed  from, 
and  attempts  made  to  penetrate  into  the  richer  parts  of  the 
Roman  East,  and  to  inflict  serious  injury  on  the  empire  by 
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carrying  fire  and  sword  into  peaceful  and  settied  provinces. 
Kobad,  however,  had  in  his  later  years  ventured  to  introduce 
anew  system,  and  had  sent  troops  across  the  Euphrates  into 
Syria"  in  the  hope  of  ravaging  that  fertile  region  and  captur- 
ing its  wealthy  motropohs,  Antioch.  This  example  Cbosroes 
now  determined  to  follow.  Crossing  the  great  stream  in  the 
lower  jwrtion  of  its  course,  ho  led  his  troops  up  its  right  bank, 
past  Circesium,  Zenobia,"  and  Callinicus,  to  Suron,"  a  Roman 
town  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  As  this  small  place  ven- 
tured to  resist  him,  Cbosroes,  bent  upon  terrifying  the  other 
towns  into  submission,  resolved  to  take  a  signal  revenge. 
Though  the  garrison,  after  losing  their  conunandant,  made 
overtures  for  a  surrender,  he  insisted  on  entering  forcibly  at 
one  of  the  gates,  and  then,  upon  the  strength  of  this  violent 
entrance,  proceeded  to  treat  the  city  aa  one  taken  by  storm, 
pillaged  the  houses,  massacred  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, enslaved  the  others,  and  in  conclusion  set  the  place  on 
fire  and  burned  it  to  the  ground."  It  was  perhaps  in  a  fit  of 
remorse,  though  possibly  only  imder  the  influence  of  greed," 
that  shortly  afterwards  he  allowed  the  neighboring  bishop  of 
Sergiopolis  to  ransom  these  unfortunate  captives,  twelve  thou- 
sand in  number,  for  the  modest  sum  of  two  himdred  pounds 
of  p:old. 

From  Siu'on  the  invading  army  advanced  to  Hierapolis,'*  with- 
out encoimtering  the  enemy,  who  did  not  dare  to  make  any  resist- 
ance in  the  open  field,  but  sour!:ht  the  protection  of  walls  and 
strongholds.  The  defences  of  Hierapolis  were  in  tolerable  or- 
der; its  garrison  was  fairly  strong;  and  the  Great  King  there- 
fore prudently  resolved  to  allow  the  citizens  to  ransom  them- 
selves and  their  city  at  a  moderate  price.  Two  thousand 
pounds  of  silver  was  the  amount  fixed  upon ;  and  this  sum  was 
paid  without  any  complaint  by  the  Hierapolites.  Plunder,  not 
conquest,  was  already  distinctly  set  before  the  invader's  mind 
as  his  aim ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  even  offered  at  this  period  to 
evacuate  the  Roman  territory  altogether  upon  receiving  a 
thousand  pounds  of  gold."  But  the  Romans  were  not  yet 
brought  so  low  as  to  purchase  a  peace ;  it  was  thought  that 
Antioch  and  the  other  important  towns  might  successfully 
defy  the  Persian  arms,  and  hoped  that  Justinian  would  soon 
send  into  the  field  an  army  strong  enough  to  cope  with  that 
of  his  adversary.  The  terms,  therefore,  which  Cbosroes  offered 
by  the  mouth  of  Megas,  bishop  of  Berhoea,  were  rejected ;  the 
Antiochenes  were  exhorted  to  remain  firm ;  Ephraim,  the  bishop, 
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was  deaounoed  to  the  authorities  tor  oomiaelUxig  fmbmiflrioQ; 
and  it  wrs  determined  to  make  no  pacifio  arrangemeiit,  bet  €d 
allow  Chosro&i  to  do  his  worst.**  The  Persiao,  on  his  side,  was 
|iot  slack  or  remiss.  No  sooner  had  he  received  the  ransom  o( 
Hierapolis  than  he  advanced  upon  Berfaoea  (now  Aleppo), 
which  he  reached  in  foar  dajrs.**  Observing  that  the  defences 
were  weak,  he  here  demanded  twice  the  ransom  that  he  had 
accepted  from  the  HierapoUtes,  and  was  onlj  induced  to  fore- 
go the  claim  by  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  the  good  bishop, 
who  convinced  him  at  length  that  the  Berhoeans  could  not  paj 
so  large  a  sum,  and  induced  him  to  accept  the  half  of  it.  A 
few  more  days'  march  brought  him  from  Aleppo  to  the  out- 
skirts  of  Antioch;  and  after  an  interval  of  nearly  three  cen- 
turies** the  ''Queen  of  the  East,"  the  richest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent of  Oriental  cxties,  was  once  more  invested  by  Persian 
troops  and  threatened  by  a  Sassanian  monarch. 

A  great  calamity  had  fallen  ujKm  Antioch  only  fourteen 
years  previously.  The  entire  town  had  been  ruined  by  a  suc- 
cession of  terrible  earthquakes,  which  commenced  in  October, 
A.D.  525,  and  terminated  in  August  of  the  ensuing  year.*'  AH 
for  a  time  was  havoc  and  disorder.  A  landslip  had  covered  a 
portion  of  the  city,  *'  and  in  the  remainder  almost  every  house 
was  overthrown.  But  the  liberality  of  JustinLin,"  the  spirit 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  efforts  of  the  governor,**  had  effaced 
these  disasters;  and  the  city,  when  the  Persians  appeared  be- 
fore it,  was  in  most  respecte  grander  and  more  magnificent 
than  ever.  The  defences  wore,  however,  it  would  seem,  im- 
perfect. The  citadel  especially,  which  was  on  the  high  ground 
south  of  the  city,  had  been  constructed  with  small  attention  to 
the  rules  of  engineering  art,  and  was  dominated  by  a  height  at 
a  little  distance,  which  ought  to  have  been  included  within  the 
walls.  *•  Nor  was  this  deficiency  compensated  by  any  strength 
in  the  garrison,  or  any  weight  of  authority  or  talent  amoag 
those  with  whom  rested  the  command.  Justinian  had  origi- 
nally sent  his  nephew,  Grermanus,  to  conduct  the  defence  of 
the  Syrian  capital,"  while  Buzes,  an  officer  who  had  gained 
some  repute  in  the  Armenian  war,*^  was  entrusted  with  the 
general  protection  of  the  East  until  Behsarius  should  arrive 
from  Italy  :*'  but  Grcrraaniis,  after  a  brief  stay,  withdrev  from 
Antioch  int-o  Cilicia,"  and  Buzes  disappeared  without  aiif  one 
knowinp:  whither  he  had  betaken  himself.**  Antioch  wai^^ 
almost  without  a  garrison ;  and  had  not  Theoctistus  and  Mol 
see,  two  officers  who  commanded  in  the  Lebanon,  come  to  th 
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rescue  and  brought  with  them  a  body  of  six  thousand  disci- 
plhxed  troops,*'  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  resistance 
should  have  been  made.  As  it  was,  the  resistance  was  brief 
and  ineffectual  Chosrocs  at  once  discerned  the  weak  point  in 
the  defences,  and,  having  given  a  general  order  to  the  less 
trusty  of  his  troops  to  make  attacks  upon  the  lower  town  in 
various  places,  himself  with  the  flower  of  the  army  undertook 
the  assault  upon  the  citadel.  Here  the  commanding  position 
so  tmaccountably  left  outside  the  walls  enabled  the  Persians 
to  engage  the  defenders  almost  on  a  level,  and  their  superior 
skill  in  the  use  of  missile  weapons  soon  brought  the  garrison 
into  diflSculties.  The  assailants,  however,  might  perhaps  still 
have  been  repulsed,  had  not  an  unlucky  accident  supervened, 
which,  creating  a  panic,  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Persians  by 
a  bold  movement  to  enter  the  place.  The  Romans,  cramped 
for  room  upon  the  walls,  had  extemporized  some  wooden 
stages  between  the  towers,  which  they  hung  outside  by  means 
of  ropes.  It  happened  that,  in  the  crush  and  tumult,  one  of 
these  stages  gave  way;  the  ropes  broke,  and  the  beams  feU 
with  a  crash  to  the  earth,  carrying  with  them  a  number  of  the 
defenders.  The  noise  made  by  the  fall  was  great,  and  produced 
a  general  impression  that  the  wall  itself  had  been  broken  down; 
the  towers  and  battlements  were  at  once  deserted ;  the  Roman 
soldiers  rushed  to  the  gates  and  began  to  quit  the  town ;  while 
the  Persians  took  advantage  of  the  panic  to'  advance  their  scal- 
ing ladders,  to  mount  the  waUs,  and  to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  citadel.*'  Thus  Antioch  was  taken.  The  prudence 
of  Chosroes  was  shown  in  his  quietly  allowing  the  armed  force 
to  withdraw;  his  resolve  to  trample  down  all  resistance  ap- 
peared in  his  slaughter  of  the  Antiochene  youth,  who  with  a 
noble  recklessness  continued  the  conflict  after  the  soldiers  had 
fled;  his  wish  to  inspire  terror  far  and  wide  made  him  deliver 
the  entire  city,  with  few  exceptions,  to  the  flames  ;*"  while  his 
avarice  caused  him  to  plunder  the  churches,  and  to  claim  as  his 
own  the  works  of  art,  the  marbles,  bronzes,  tablets,  and  pic- 
tures, with  which  the  Queen  of  the  Roman  East  was  at  tliis 
time  abundantly  provided.  But,  while  thus  gratifying  his 
most  powerful  passions,  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  opportunity 
to  conclude  an  advantageous  peace.  Justinian *s  amb:xssador8 
bad  long  been  pressing  him  to  come  to  terms  with  their  master. 
He  now  consented  to  declare  the  conditions  on  which  he  was 
ready  to  make  peace  and  withdraw  his  army.  Rome  must  i>ay 
him,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  cost  of  the  war,  the  sum  of  five 
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fhoosaiid  poimdB  of  gold,  and  nmrt  abo  oontnot  to  make  a 
further  payxnent  of  five  hundred  potmds  of  gcdd  oiimial^,  not 
an  a  tribute,  but  as  a  fair  contribution  towards  the  ezpenee  of 
inaintaining  the  Caspian  Gates  and  keeping  out  the  Hun&^  If 
hostages  were  given  him,  be  would  consent  to  abstain  from 
further  acts  of  hostility  while  Justinian  was  consulted  on  these 
{nroposals,  and  would  even  begin  at  once  to  withdraw  his  army. 
The  ambassadors  readily  agreed  to  these  terms,  and  it  was  un* 
derstood  that  a  truce  would  be  observed  until  Justinian's 
answer  should  bo  delivered  to  Ghosroes. 

But  the  Great  King,  in  thus  formulating  the  terms  on  which 
he  would  be  content  to  make  peace,  did  not  intend  to  tie 
bis  own  hands,  or  to  allow  the  Syrian  cities  before  which  he 
had  not  yet  appeared  to  be  quit  of  him  without  the  payment  of 
ransom.  After  visiting  Seleuda,  the  port  of  Antioch  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Orontes,  bathing  in  the  blue  waters  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  offering  sacrifice  to  the  (setting?)  sun  upon  the 
shore,**  he  announced  his  intention  of  proceeding  to  Apameia, 
a  city  on  the  middle  Orontes,  which  was  celebrated  for  its 
wealth,  and  particularly  for  its  x)06se88ion  of  a  fragment  of  the 
'*  true  cross,"  enshrined  in  a  case  which  the  pious  zeal  of  the 
faithful  had  enriched  with  gold  and  jewels  of  extraordinary 
value.**  Received  peacefully  into  the  city  by  the  submissiTe 
inhabitants,  instead  of  fixing  their  ransom  at  a  definite  siun, 
he  demanded  and  obtained  all  the  valuables  of  the  sacred 
treasury,*"  including  the  pi*ecious  relic  which  the  Axiamssans 
regarded  as  the  most  important  of  their  possessiona  As,  how- 
ever, it  was  the  case,  and  not  its  contents,  that  he  coveted, 
while  he  carried  ofE  the  former,  he  readily  restored  the  latter  to 
the  prayers  of  the  bishop  and  inhabitants.** 

From  Apameia  Chosroes  returned  to  Antioch,  and  after 
witnessing  the  games  of  the  amphitheatre  and  securing  victory 
to  the  green  champion  because  Justinian  preferred  the  blnt^*^ 
he  set  out  at  last  on  his  return  to  Persia,  taking  care  to  visit, 
upon  his  way  to  the  Euphrates,  the  city  of  Chalcis,**  the  only 
important  place  in  Northern  Syria  that  had  hitherto  escaped 
him.  The  Ghaleidians  were  required  not  only  to  ransom  them- 
selves by  a  sum  of  money,  but  to  give  up  to  Chosroes  tfa6 
Roman  soldiers  who  garrisoned  their  town.  By  a  per  jiuy  that 
may  well  be  forgiven  them,  they  avoided  the  more  important 
concession,  but  they  had  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  the  conqueror 
by  the  payment  of  two  himdred  poimds  of  gold.  The  PersiiB 
host  then  continued  its  march,  and  reaching  the  Euphrates  al 
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Obbane,  in  the  ndgbborhood  of  Barbalissus,**  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  boats  in  three  days.  The  object  of  Chosroes  in  thus 
changing  his  return  line  of  march  was  to  continue  in  Homan 
Mesopotamia  the  com*8e  which  he  had  adopted  in  Syria  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  truce  —i.e.  to  increase  his  spoil  by  making 
each  important  city  ransom  itself.  Edessa,*^  CJonstantina," 
and  Daras  were  successively  visited,  and  purchased  their  safety 
by  a  contribution.  According  to  Procopius,"  the  proceedings 
before  Daras  were  exceptional.  Although  Chosroes,  before  he 
quitted  Edessa,  had  received  a  communication  from  Justinian 
accepting  the  terms  arranged  with  the  Eoman  envoys  at 
Antioch,*"  yet,  when  he  reached  Daras,  he  at  once  resolved 
upon  its  siege.  The  city  was  defended  by  two  walls,  an  outer 
one  of  moderate  strength,  and  an  inner  one  sixty  feet  high, 
with  towers  at  intervals,  whose  height  was  a  hundred  feet. 
Chosroes,  having  invested  the  place,  endeavored  to  penetrate 
within  the  defences  by  means  of  a  mine;  but,  his  design  having 
been  betrayed,  the  Romans  met  him  with  a  countermine,  and 
completely  foiled  his  enterprise.  Unwilling  to  spend  any  more 
time  on  the  siege,  the  Persian  monarch  upon  this  desisted 
from  his  attempt,  and  accepted  the  contribution  of  a  thousand 
pounds  of  silver  as  a  sufficient  redemption  for  the  great  for- 
tress.'* 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  matter  given  to  us  by  Procopius, 
who  is  our  only  extant  authority  for  the  details  of  this  war. 
But  the  account  is  violently  improbable.  It  represents  Chos- 
roes as  openly  flying  in  the  face  of  a  treaty  the  moment  that 
he  had  concluded  it,  and  as  departing  in  a  single  instance  from 
the  general  tenor  of  his  proceedings  in  all  other  cases.  In 
view  of  the  great  improbability  of  such  a  course  of  action,  it  is 
perhaps  allowable  to  suppose  that  Procopius  has  been  for  once 
carried  away  by  partisanship,  and  that  the  real  difference  be- 
tween the  case  of  Daras  and  the  other  towns  consisted  in  tliis, 
that  Daras  alono  refused  to  pay  its  ransom,  and  Chosroes  had, 
in  consequence,  to  resort  to.  hostilities  in  order  to  enforce  it. 

Still,  no  doubt,  the  whole  conduct  of  Chosroes  in  enforcing 
ransoms  from  the  towns  after  the  conclusion  of  the  truce  was 
open  to  serious  question,  and  Justinian  was  quite  justified  in 
treating  his  proceedings  as  a  violation  of  his  recent  engage- 
ments. It  is  not  unlikely  that,  even  without  any  such  excuse, 
he  would  shortly  have  renewed  the  struggle,  since  the  return 
of  Belisarius  in  triumph  from  the  Italian  war  had  placed  at  his 
Bervioe  for  employment  in  the  E^t  a  general  from  whose 
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abflitieB  much  vas  xutaxaUy  expected.  Ab  it  wMi  JiMiiiiiBa 
was  aUe,  on  receiving  intdligeiioe  of  the  fizws  levied  ob 
Apameia,  Ohalds,  Edeasa,  GaQstantina,  and  Darae,  and  of  the 
hostile  acts  committed  against  the  last-named  jdaoe,  with  great 
show  of  reason  and  justice,  to  renounce  the  recently  ooniduded 
peace,  and  to  throw  on  the  ill  faith  of  ChosroSs  the  Uame  of 
the  rupture.  •• 

The  Persian  prince  seems  to  have  paid  but  little  heed  to  the 
dpnunciiition.  He  passed  the  winter  in  building  and  beautify- 
ing a  Persian  Antioch**in  the  nei^^iborhood  of  Ctesiphon, 
assigning  it  as  a  residence  to  his  Syrian  captives,  for  whose  use 
he  constructed  public  baths  and  a  spacious  hippodrome,  where 
the  entertainments  fainiliar  to  them  from  their  youth  were  re- 
produced by  Syrian  artists.**  The  new  city  was  exempt  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  Persian  satraps,  and  was  made  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  king,  who  supplied  it  with  com  gratuitously^ 
and  allowed  it  to  become  an  inviolable  asylum  for  all  such 
Greek  slaves  as  should  take  shelter  in  it,  and  be  acknowledged 
as  their  kinsmen  by  any  of  the  inhabitants.  A  model  of  Greek 
civilization  was  thus  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  Per- 
sian court,  which  could  amuse  itself  with  the  contrasts,  if  it 
did  not  learn  much  from  the  comparison,  of  European  and 
Asiatic  manners  and  modes  of  thought. 

Tho  campaign  of  A.D.  640  was  followed  by  one  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  in  A.D.  641.  An  imoxpected  offer  suddenly 
made  to  the  Persian  king  drew  him  from  his  capital,  together 
with  the  bulk  of  his  troops,  to  one  of  the  remotest  portions  of 
the  Persian  territory,  and  allowed  the  Romans,  instead  of 
standing  on  their  defence,  to  assume  an  aggressive  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  even  to  retaliate  the  invasion  which  the  year  before 
Chosro^  had  conducted  into  the  heart  of  their  empire.  The 
hostile  operations  of  a.i>.  641  had  thus  two  distinct  and  for- 
distant  scenes;  in  the  one  set  the  Persians,  in  the  other  the 
Homans,  took  the  offensive;  the  two  wars,  for  such  they  m 
reality  were,  scarcely  affected  one  another;  and  it  will  there- 
fore be  convenient  to  keep  the  accounts  of  them  distinct  and 
separate.    To  commence  with. 

I.  The  Lazio  War. — Lazica  had  been  a  dex)endency  of  Rome 
from  the  time  when  Tzath,  upon  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
professed  himself  the  vassal  of  Justin,'*  and  received  the  in- 
signia of  royalty  from  his  new  patron  (A.D.  622).  The  terms  of 
the  connection  bad  been  at  the  first  honorable  to  the  weaker 
nation,  which  paid  no  tribute,  admitted  no  Bomaa  garrisoot 
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and  was  troubled  by  no  Bbmaa  goyemor.'*  As  tdme  went  on, 
however,  the  Bomans  gradually  encroached  upon  the  rights  of 
their  dependants;  they  seized  and  fortified  a  strong  post,  called 
Petra,  upon  the  coast,"  appointed  a  commandant  who  claimed 
an  authority  as  great  as  that  of  the  Lazic  king,  and  established 
a  commerdaL  monopoly  which  pressed  with  great  severity 
ux>on  the  poorer  classes  of  the  LazL*"  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  nation  determined  on  revolt ;  and  in  the  winter  of 
A.D.  540-1  Lazic  ambassadors  visited  the  court  of  Persia,  ex- 
posed the  grievances  of  their  countrymen,  and  besought  Chos- 
roes  to  accept  their  submission,  and  extend  to  them  the  pro- 
tection of  his  government."  The  province  was  distant,  and 
X)OSsessed  few  attractions;  whatever  the  tales  told  of  its 
ancient  wealth,  or  glories,  or  trade,  ^'^  in  the  time  of  Chosroes 
it  was  poor  and  impixxluctive,  dependent  on  its  neighbors 
for  some  of  the  necessarios  and  all  the  conveniences  of  life,^^ 
and  capable  of  exporting  nothing  but  timber,  slaves,  and 
skins.*'  It  might  have  been  expected,  under  such  circxun- 
Btances,  that  the  burden  of  the  protectorate  would  have  boon 
refused ;  but  there  was  an  advantage,  apparent  or  real,  in  the 
position  of  the  country,  discovered  by  the  sagacity  of  Chos- 
roes or  suggested  to  him  by  the  interested  zeal  of  the  envoys,'' 
which  made  its  possession  seem  to  the  Persian  king  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  induced  him  to  accept  the  offer 
made  him  without  a  moment's  delay.  Lazica,  the  ancient 
Colchis  and  the  modem  Mingrelia  and  Imeritia,  bordered 
upon  the«Black  Sea,  which  the  Persian  dominions  did  not  as 
yet  touch.  Once  in  posession  of  this  tract,  Chosroes  conceived 
that  he  might  launch  a  fleet  upon  the  Euxine,  command  its 
commerce,  threaten  or  ravage  its  shores,  and  even  sail  against 
Constantinople  and  besiege  the  Eoman  emx>eror  in  bis  capital. 
The  Persian  king  therefore  acceded  to  the  request  of  the 
envoys,  and,  pretending  to  be  called  into  Iberia  by  a  threat- 
ened invasion  of  the  Huns,'*  led  a  large  army  to  the  Lazic 
border,  was  conducted  into  the  heart  of  the  country  by  the 
envoys,  received  the  submission  of  Gubazes,  the  Idng,  and 
then,  pressing  on  to  the  coast,  formed  the  siege  of  Petra, 
where  the  Boman  forces  were  collected."  Petra*  offered  a 
stout  resistance,  and  repulsed  more  than  one  Persian  assault; 
but  it  was  impossible  for  the  small  garrison  to  cope  with  the 
numbers,  the  engineering  skill,  and  the  ardor  of  the  assail- 
ants. After  the  loss  of  their  commandant,  Johannes,  and  the 
fall  of  one  of  the  principal  towers,  the  soldiers  capitulated; 
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P^tra  was  made  over  to  ibe  FenrianSy  who  restored  and 
Btrengttieiied  ite  deCencee,  and  LasiGa  becaiae  £ar  the  tfnie  a 
Persian  pixiviDce. 

n.  Thb  War  in  Mbbqpotahia.-- Belisarius,  on  readung  the 
eaatem  frontier,  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Danm,^*  and,  find 
ing  that  the  Persiana  had  no  intention  of  invading  Syria  or 
^man  Mesopotamia,  resolved  to  lead  his  troops  into  the 
enemy's  territory.  As  his  foroes  were  weak  in  numbers,  in- 
armed, and  illHsuppUed,  he  could  scarcely  hope  to  acccnnplish 
any  great  enterprise;  but  it  was  important  to  recover  the 
Boman  prestige  after  the  occurrences  of  the  preceding  year, 
and  to  show  that  Borne  was  willing  to  encounter  in  the  open 
field  any  force  that  the  Persians  could  bring  against  her.  He 
therefore  crossed  the  frontier  and  advanced  in  the  direction  d 
Nisibis,"  less  with  the  intention  of  attacking  the  town  than  of 
distinctly  offering  battle  to  the  troops  collected  within  it 
His  scheme  succeeded;  a  small  force,  which  he  threw  out  in 
advance,  drew  the  enemy  from  the  walls;  and  their  pursuit  of 
this  detaclunent  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  main 
army  of  Bdisarius,  which  repulsed  them  and  sent  them  flying 
into  the  town.^"  Having  thus  established  his  superiority  in 
the  field,  the  Roman  general,  though  he  could  not  attack  Nisibis 
with  any  prospect  of  success,  was  able  to  adopt  other  offensive 
measures.  II3  advanced  in  person  a  day's  march  beyond 
Nisibis,  and  captured  the  fort  of  Sisaurandn.^*  Blight  hun- 
dred Persian  cavalry  of  the  first  class  were  made  prisoners, 
and  sent  by  Belisonus  to  Byzantium,  where  they  were  de- 
spatched by  Justinian  to  Italy,  where  they  served  against  the 
Groths.  Arethas,  the  chief  of  the  Saracens  who  fought  on  the 
side  of  Rome,  was  sent  still  further  in  advance.  The  orders 
given  him  were  to  cross  the  Tigris  into  Assyria,  and  begin  to 
ravage  it,  but  to  return  within  a  short  time  to  the  camp,  and 
bring  a  report  of  the  strength  of  the  Persians  beyond  the  river. 
If  the  report  was  favorable,  Belisarius  intended  to  quit  Mes- 
opotamia, and  take  the  whole  Roman  force  with  him  into 
Assyria.  His  plans,  however,  were  frustrated  by  the  selfish 
Arab,  who,  wishing  to  obtain  the  whole  Assyrian  spoil  for  him* 
self,  dismissed  his  Roman  troops,  proceeded  to  plunder  the  rich 
province  on  his  own  accoimt,  and  sent  Belisarius  no  int^ 
gence  of  what  he  was  so  doing.  After  waiting  at  Sisauran&i 
till  the  heats  of  summer  had  decimated  his  army,  the  Bomaa 
general  was  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  discontent  of  the  sol- 
diery and  the  representations  of  his  principal  officers.   He  wiftb 
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drew  his  forces  within  the  Roman  frontier  without  moleeta- 
tion  from  the  enemy,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  summoned 
to  Constantinople  to  confer  on  the  state  of  affairs  with  the 
omporor.*' 

The  military  operations  of  the  next  year  (a.d.  642)  were 
oompvaratively  unimportant.    Chosroes  collected  a  large  army, 
and,  repeating  the  movement  of  a.d.  540,  made  his  appearance 
in  Commagene  early  in  the  year,**  intending  to  press  forward 
throuf^h  Syria  into  Palestine, '*  and  hoping  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  sacred  treasures  which  he  knew  to  he  accumu- 
lated in  the  Holy  City  of  Jerusalem.    He  found  the  provincial 
commanders,  Buzes  and  Justus,  desx)ondent  and  unenterpris- 
ing, disclined  to  meet  him  in  the  field,  and  content  to  remain 
shut  up  within  the  walls  of  Hierapolis.    Had  these  heen  his 
only  opponents  the  campaign  would  probahly  have  proved  a 
success;  hut,  at  the  first  news  of  his  invasion,  Justinian  de- 
spatched Belisarius  to  the  East  for  the  second  time,  and  this 
able  general,  by  his  arts  or  by  his  reputation,  succeeded  in 
arresting  the  steps  of  Chosroes  and  frustrating  his  expedition. 
Belisarius   took   up  his   head-quarters   at   Europus,   on   the 
Euphrates,  a  little  to  the  south  of  Zeugma,  and,  spreading 
his  troops   on   both   banks   of  the  river,   appeared  both  to 
protect  the  Roman  province  and  to  threaten  the  retium  of 
"ihe  enemy.    Chosroes  having  sent  an  emissary  to  the  Roman 
tamp  under  the  pretence  of  negotiating,   but  really  to   act 
he  i)art  of   a  spy,®*  was  so  impressed  (if  we  may  believe 
•rocopius)  by  the  accounts  which  he  received  of  the  ability 
'  the  general  and  the  warlike  qualities  of  his  soldiers,  that 
» gave  up  the  idea  of  advancing  further,  and  was  content  to 
•ire  through  Roman  Mesopotamia  into  his  own  territories, 
is  said  even  to  have  made  a  convention  that  he  woidd 
imit  no  hostile  act  as  he  passed  through  the  Roman  prov- 
5 ;  but  if  so,  he  did  not  keep  the  engagement.    The  city  of 
Inicus  lay  in  his  way ;  its  defences  were  undergoing  repairs, 
there  was  actually  a  gap  in  one  place  where  the  old  wall 
been  pulled  down  and  the  new  one  had  not  yet  been  built. 
Persian  king  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  seizing 
vasy  prey ;  he  entered  the  undefended  town,  enslaved  all 
1  ho  found  in  it,  and  then  razed  the  place  to  the  ground.** 
h  is  the  account  which  the  Byzantine  historian  gives  of 
ird  campaign  of  Chosroes  against  the  Romans,  and  of 
otive  and  manner  of  his  retreat.    Without  taxing  him 
alsehi/od,  wo  may  suspect  that,  for  the  glorification  of 
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his  fitTorite  hero^  he  lias  kept  back  &  poetio»  of  Umt  tradL 
The  rotreat  of  Chosrote  maj  be  ascribed  with  miKdi  probabil- 
ity to  the  advance  of  anoltner  danger,  more  formidable  than 
Belisarius,  which  exactly  at  this  time  made  its  appearanoe  in 
the  country  whereto  he  was  hastening.  It  was  ia  the  summer 
of  4.D.  642  that  TEDB  PL40UB  broke  out  at  Peludum,'*  and 
spread  from  that  centre  rapidly  into  the  rest  of  Egypt  and 
aifio  into  Palestine.  Chosroes  may  well  have  hesitaAed  to 
oonfxx>nt  this  terrible-  foe.  He  did  not  ultimately  escape  it; 
but  he  might  hope  to  do  so,  and  it  would  clearly  have  been 
the  height  of  imprudence  to  have  carried  out  his  intention  of 
invading  Palestine  when  the  plague  was  known  to  be  raging 
there. 

The  fourth  year  of  the  Roman  war  (a.d.  543)  opened  witJira 
n^ovement  of  the  Persian  troops  toward  the  Armeniaa  fron- 
tier,'* consequent  upon  the  desertion  of  the  Persian  cause  by 
the  Boman  Armenians  in  the  course  of  the  winter.**     Chos- 
ro^  in  person  once  more  led  the  attack,  and  proceeded  as  fiar 
as  Azerbijan;  but,  the  pestilence  breaking  out  in  his  army,  he 
hastily  retreated,**  after  some  futile  attempts  at  negotiation 
with  the  Roman  officers  opposed  to  him.    Belisarius  had  this 
year  been  sent  to  Italy,  and  the  Roman  army  of  the  Eiast, 
amoimting  to  thirty  thousand  men,*'  was  commanded  by  as 
many  as  fifteen  generals,  almost  of  equal  rank,  among  whom 
there  was  little  concert  or  agreement.    Induced  to  take  the 
offensive  by  the  retirement  of  the  Persian  king,   these  in- 
capable officers  invaded  Porsarmenia  with  all  their  troops, 
and  proceeded  to  plunder  its  rich  plains  and  fertile  valleya 
Encoimtering  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the  Persian  general 
^abodes,  who,  with  a  small  force,  was  strongly  posted  at  a 
village  called  Anglon,'*  they  were   compelled  to  engage  at 
disadvantage;   their   troops,  entangled   in  difficult   ground, 
fotmd  themselves   attacked   in   their  rear  by  an   ambush; 
Narses,  the  bravest  of  them,  fell;  and,  a  general  panic  seiziiig 
the  entire  miiltitude,  they  fied  in  the  extremest  disorder, 
casting  away  their  arms,  and  pressing  their  horses  till  they 
sank  and  expired.*'    The  Persians  pursued*  but  with  caution, 
and  the  carnage  was  not  so  great  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected; but  vast  numbers  of  the  disarmed  fugitives  were  o▼e^ 
taken  and   made  prisoners  by  the  enemy;   and  the  anii8» 
animals,  and  camp  equipment  which  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Persians  amply  comx)ensated  all  previous  losaeSi  and  left 
Persaimcnia  the  richer  for  the  inroad. 
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The  ravages  of  the  pestilence  having  ceased,  Chosroes,  in  the 
following  year  (a.d.  544),  again  marched  westward  in  person, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Edessa."'  It  would  seem  that  he 
had  now  resolved  not  to  be  content  with  phmdering  raids,  but 
to  attempt  at  any  rate  the  permanent  conquest  of  some  portion 
of  the  Roman  territory.  Edessa  and  Daras  were  the  two  towns 
on  which  the  Roman  possession  of  Western  Mesopotamia  at 
this  time  mainly  depended.  As  the  passing  of  Nisibis,  in  a.d. 
363,  from  Roman  into  Persian  hands/*  had  given  to  Persia  a 
secure  hold  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  country  between  the 
rivers,  so  the  occupation  of  Edessa  and  Daras  could  it  have 
been  effected,  would  have  carried  with  it  dominion  over  the 
more  western  regions.  The  Roman  frontier  would  in  this  way 
have  been  thrown  back  to  the  Euphrates.  Chosroes  must  be 
imderatood  as  aiming  at  this  grand  result  in  the  siege  which  he 
so  pertinaciously  pressed,  and  which  Edessa  so  gallantly  re- 
sisted, during  the  summer  of  a.d.  544.  The  elaborate  account 
which  Procopius  gives  of  the  siege"*  may  be  due  to  a  sense  of 
itfi  importance.  Chosroes  tried,  not  force  only,  but  every  art 
known  to  the  engineering  science  of  the  period ;  he  repeated 
his  assaults  day  after  day ;  ho  allowed  the  defenders  no  repose; 
yet  he  was  compelled  at  last  to  own  himself  baffled  by  the 
valor  of  the  small  Roman  garrison  and  the  spirit  of  the  native 
inhabitants,  to  burn  his  works,  and  to  return  home.  The  five 
htmdrod  pounds  of  gold'*  which  he  extorted  at  last  from 
Martinus,  the  commandant  of  the  place,  may  have  been  a  salve 
to  his  wounded  pride ;  but  it  was  a  poor  set-off  against  the  loss 
of  men,  of  stores,  and  of  prestige,  which  ho  had  incurred  by 
his  enterprise. 

It  was,  perhaps,  his  repulse  from  the  walls  of  Edessa  that  in- 
duced Chosroes,  in  a.d.  545,  seriously  to  entertain  the  proposals 
for  an  arrangement  wliich  were  made  to  him  by  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Justinian.  Throughout  the  war  their  had  been  contin- 
ual negotiations;  but  hitherto  the  Persian  king  had  trified  with 
his  antagonist,  and  had  amused  himself  with  discussing  terms 
of  accommodation  without  any  serious  purpose.  Now  at  last, 
after  five  years  of  incessant  hostilities,  in  which  he  had  gained 
much  glory  but  little  profit,  he  seems  to  have  desired  a  breath- 
ing-space. Justinian's  envoys  visited  him  at  Ctesiphon,"*  and 
set  forth  their  master's  desire  to  conclude  a  regular  peace. 
Chosroes  professed  to  think  that  the  way  for  a  final  arrange- 
ment would  be  best  prepared  by  the  conclusion,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, of  a  truce.    He  proposed,  in  lieu  of  a  peace,  a  cessation 
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of  hoBtOitiee  for  five  years,  during  the  course  of  which  the 
causes  of  quarrel  between  tiiie  two  nations  might  be  considered, 
and  a  good  understanding  established.  It  shows  the  weakness 
of  the  Ehnpire,  that  Justinian  not  only  accepted  this  proposal, 
but  was  content  to  pay  for  the  boon  granted  him,  Ghosroes 
receiTed  as  the  price  of  the  five  years'  truce  the  services  of  a 
Greek  physician  and  two  thousand  pounds  of  gold.*^ 

The  five  years'  truce  seems  to  have  been  observed  with  better 
faith  by  the  Persian  than  by  the  Boman  monarch.  Alamun- 
darus  indeed,  though  a  Persian  vassal,  regarded  himself  as  en- 
titled, despite  the  truce,  to  pursue  his  quarrel  with  his  natural 
enemy,  Arethas,*'  who  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  Rome; 
but  Ghosroes  is  not  even  accused  of  instigating  his  proceedings; 
and  the  war  between  the  vassals  was  carried  on  without  drag- 
ging either  of  the  two  lords-paramoimt  into  its  vortex.  Thus 
for,  then,  neither  side  had  any  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
other,  ii  we  were  bound  to  accept  the  Roman  story  of  a  pro- 
ject formed  by  Chosro^  for  the  surprise  and  seizure  of  Daras,"* 
we  should  have  to  admit  that  circumstances  rather  than  his 
own  will  saved  the  Persian  monarch  from  the  guilt  of  being  the 
first  to  break  the  agreement.  But  the  tale  told  by  Procopius 
is  improbable;*"  and  the  Roman  belief  of  it  can  have  rested  at 
best  only  upon  suspicion.  Ghosroes,  it  is  allowed,  conmiitted  no 
hostile  act ;  and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  he  really  en- 
tertained the  design  ascribed  to  him.  At  any  rate,  the  design 
was  not  executed,  nor  oven  attempted ;  and  the  peace  was  thus 
not  broken  on  his  part.  It  was  reserved  for  Rome  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  truce  (a.d.  549)  expressly  to  break  its  provisions  by 
accepting  the  Lazi  into  alliance  and  sending  them  a  body  of 
eight  thousand  men  to  help  them  against  the  Poiiaans."* 

Very  soon  after  their  submission  to  Persia  the  Lazi  had  re- 
pented of  their  rash  and  hasty  action.  They  found  that  they 
had  gained  nothing,  while  in  some  resx)ects  they  had  lost,  by 
their  change  of  masters.  The  general  system  of  the  Persian 
administration  was  as  arbitrary  and  oppressive  as  the  Roman. 
K  the  commercial  monopoly,  whereof  they  so  bitterly  com- 
plained, had  been  swept  away,  commerce  itself  had  gone  with 
it,  and  they  could  neither  find  a  market  for  their  own  products, 
nor  obtain  the  commodities  which  they  required. "'  The  Pe^ 
sian  manners  and  customs  introduced  into  their  country,  if  not 
imposed  upon  themselves,  wore  detestable  to  the  Lazi,  who  were 
zealous  and  devout  Christians,  and  possessed  by  the  spirit  d 
intolerance."*    Ghosroes,  after  holding  the  territoiy  for afcir 
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years,  became  convinced  that  Persia  could  not  retain  it  imlees 
the  disaffected  population  were  removed  and  replaced  by  faith- 
ful subjects.  He  designed  therefore,  we  are  told,  to  deport  the 
entire  Lazic  nation,  and  to  plant  the  territory  with  colonies  of 
Persians  and  others,  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  place  full  reli- 
ance. "*  As  a  preliminary  step,  he  suggested  to  his  lieutenant 
in  Lazica  that  he  should  contrive  the  assassination  of  Gubazes, 
the  Lazic  king,  in  whom  he  saw  an  obstacle  to  his  project. 
Phabrizus,  however,  failed  in  his  attempt  to  execute  tWs  com- 
mission;'" and  his  failure  naturally  produced  the  immediate 
revolt  of  the  province,  which  threw  itself  once  more  into  the 
arms  of  Kome,  and,  despite  the  existing  treaty  with  the  Per- 
sians, was  taken  by  Justinian  under  his  protection. 

The  Lazic  war,  which  commenced  in  consequence  of  this  act 
of  Justinian's,  continued  almost  without  intermission  for  nine 
years— from  a.d.  549  to  557.  Its  details  are  related  at  great 
length  by  Procopius  and  Agathias,  "*  who  view  the  struggle  as 
one  which  vitally  concerned  the  interests  of  their  country. 
According  to  them,  Chosroes  was  bent  upon  holding  Lazica  in 
order  to  construct  at  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis  a  great  naval 
station  and  arsenal,  from  which  his  fleets  might  issue  to  com- 
mand the  commerce  or  ravage  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.'" 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  country  was  eminently  fitted  for 
such  a  purpose.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  richly  fertile;"' 
the  hills  are  everywhere  covered  with  forests  of  noble  trees;'" 
the  Rion  (Phasis)  is  deep  and  broad  towards  its  mouth;""  and 
there  are  other  streams  also  which  are  navigable.'"  If  Choe- 
roes  entertained  the  intentions  ascribed  to  him,  and  had  even 
begun  the  collection  of  timber  for  ship-building'"  at  Petra  on 
the  Euxine  as  early  as  a.d.  549,  we  cannot  bo  surprised  at  the 
attitude  assumed  by  Rome,  or  at  her  persistent  efforts  to  re- 
cover possession  of  the  Lazic  territory. 

The  war  was  opened  by  an  attack  upon  the  great  centre  of 
the  Persian  power,  Petra.  This  place,  which  was  strongly 
situated  on  a  craggy  rock  projecting  into  the  sea,  had  been 
carefully  fortified  by  Justinian"*  before  Lazica  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Chosroes,  and  had  since  received  important  addi- 
tions to  its  defences  at  the  hands  of  the  Persians.  "*  It  was 
sufficiently  provisioned,"*  and  was  defended  by  a  body  of  fif- 
teen hundred  men."'  Dagisthceus,  the  Roman  commander, 
besieged  it  with  his  entire  force  of  eight  thousand  men,  and 
succeeded  by  his  constant  attacks  in  reducing  the  garrison  to 
little  more  than  a  fourth  of  its  original  number.    Baffled  in 
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one  attempt  to  effect  a  breach  by  xq^ans  of  a  mine,  he  had  oosif 
trived  to  construct  another,  and  might  liave  i^thdrawn  his 
props,  destroyed  the  wall,  and  entered  the  place,  had  he  not 
conceived  the  idea  of  bargaining  with  the  empeiror  for  a  specie 
fie  reward  in  case  he  effected  the  capture.'"  Whilst  he  waited 
for  his  messenger  to  bring  a  reply,  the  Persian  general,  Mer- 
meroes,  forced  the  passes  from  Iberia  into  Lazica,  and  de- 
scended the  valley  of  the  Phasis  with  an  army  of  30,000  men."* 
DagisthsBiis  in  alarm  withdrew,  and  Petra  was  relieved  and 
levictualled.  The  walls  were  repaired  hastily  with  sand- 
bags,^* and  the  further  defence  was  entrusted  to  a  fresh  garri- 
son of  8000  picked  soldiers.  "*  Mermeroes  then,  finding  it  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  supplies  for  his  large  army,  retired  into  Persar- 
menia,  leaving  only  five  thousand  Persians  in  the  country  be- 
sides the  garrison  of  Petra.  This  small  force  was  soon  after- 
wards surprised  by  the  combined  Romans  and  Laei,  who  com- 
plotely  defeated  it,  destroying  or  making  prisoners  almost  tiie 
entire  number."* 

In  the  ensuing  year,  a.i>.  550,  the  Persians  took  the  field  un- 
der a  fresh  general,  Chorianes,"*  who  brought  with  him  a  con- 
siderable army,  comx>o6ed  of  Persians  and  Alans.  The  allied 
Bomans  and  Lazi,  under  Dagisthaeus  and  Gubazes,  gave  battle 
to  this  new  foe  on  the  banks  of  the  Hippis  (the  Tschcnikal?) : 
.  and  though  the  Lazi,  who  had  insisted  on  taking  the  lead  and 
fighting  separately,  were  at  the  first  encounter  routed  by  the 
Persian  horse,  yet  in  the  end  Eoman  discipline  and  stubborn- 
ness triumphed.  Their  solid  line  of  footmen,  bristling  with 
spears,  offered  an  impervious  barrier  to  the  cavalry  of  the 
enemy,  which  did  not  dare  to  charge,  but  had  recourse  to  vol- 
leys of  missiles.  The  Romans  responded  with  the  same;  and 
the  battle  raged  for  a  while  on  something  like  oven  terms,  the 
superior  rapidity  of  the  Asiatics  being  cotmterbalanced  by  the 
better  protection  which  their  shields  gave  to  the  Europeans, 
until  at  last,  by  a  stroke  of  fortune,  Rome  obtained  the  victory. 
A  chance  arrow  killed  Chorianes,  and  his  army  instantly  fled. 
There  was  a  short  struggle  at  the  Persian  camp;  but  the 
Romans  and  Lazi  captured  it.  Most  of  the  Persians  were  here 
put  to  the  sword;  the  few  who  escaped  quitted  Lajzica  and  re^ 
turned  to  their  own  coimtry.  "• 

Soon  afterwards  Dagisthceus  was  sux)erseded  by  Bessas,*^ 
and  the  siege  of  Petra  was  recommenced.  The  strength  of 
the  i)lace  had  been  considerably  increased  since  the  fonosst 
attack  upon  it.    A  new  wall  of  great  height  and  solidity  had 
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been  built  upon  a  framework  of  wood  in  the  place  whicb  Dn- 
gisthaeua  had  so  nearly  brdacbed;  the  Roman  mines  had  been 
AUed  up  with  gravel;'**  arms,  offensive  and  defensive,  had 
been  collected  in  extraordinary  abundance;  a  stock  of  flour 
and  of  Baited  meat  hod  been  laid  in  sufficient  to  support  the 
garrison  of  8000  men  for  five  years ;  and  a  store  of  vinegar, 
and  of  the  pulse  from  which  it  was  made,  had  likewise  been 
accumulated."*    The  Roman  general  began  by  attempting  to 
repeat  the  device  of  his  predecessor,  attacking  the  defences  in 
the  same  place  and  by  the  same  means;  but,  just  as  his  mine 
was  completed,  the  new  wall  with  its  framework  of  wood  sank 
quietly  into  the  excavation,  without  suffering  any  disturb- 
ance of  its  parts,  while  enough  of  it  still  remained  above  the 
surface  to  offer  an  effectual  bar  to  the  assailants.*"    It  seemed 
hopeless  to  recommence  the  mine  in  this  place,  and  elsewhere 
the  nature  of  the  ground  made  mining  impossible ;  some  other 
mode  of  attack  had  therefore  to  be  adopted,  or  the  siege  must 
have  been  abandoned.    Rome  generally  took  towns  by  the 
batterin<]^-ram ;  but  the  ongineiS  in  use  were  of  such  heavy  con- 
struction that  they  could  not  be  dragged  up  an  ascent  like  that 
upon  which  Petra  stood.    Bessas  was  in  extreme  perplexity, 
when  some  Hunnic  allies,  who  hap]3encd  to  be  in  his  camp, 
suggested  a  mode  of  constructing  a  ram,  as  effective  as  the 
ordinary  one,  which  should  nevertheless  be  so  light  that  it 
could  be  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  forty  men.  ^''*    Three  such 
nacliines  were  quickly  made ;  and  under  their  blows  the  wall 
Yould  soon  have  given  way,  had  not  the  defenders  employed 
gainst  them  the  terrible  agency  of  fire,  showering  upon  them 
"om  the  walls  lighted  casks  of  sulphur,  bitumen,  and  naphtha, 
hich  last  was  known  to  the  Greeks  of  Colchis  as  **  Medea's 
I  i»ia»    Uncertain  of  succeeding  in  this  attack,  the  Roman 
aeral  gallantly  led  a  scaling  party  to  another  portion  of  the 
lis,  and,  moimting  at  the  head  of  his  men,  attempted  to 
ke  good  his  footing?  on  the  battlements.  "*  Thrown  headlong 
he  ground,  but  undeterred  by  his  fall,  he  was  about  to  re- 
i  his  attempt,  when  ho  found  it  needlens.     Almost  simul- 
oufily  his  troops  hart  in  two  other  places  penetrated  into 
own.    One  band  had  obtained  an  entrance  by  scaling  the 
5  in  a  place  supposed  to  be  inaccessible;**'  a  second  owed 
xcceBS  to  a  combination  of  accidents.    First,  it  had  hap- 
l  that  a  gap  had  shown  itself  in  the  piftce  of  the  AvaJl 
\  sank  into  the  Roman  mine,  and  a  violent  struggle  had 
1  between  the  ojBsailants  and  defenders  at  this  place.**' 
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Iben,  while  tlifti  flgfat  was  goinff  on,  the  flro  which  fhe  Pns 
siana  were  using  against  the  Bomaii  hattaring-caniB  had  heoB 
Ibya  shift  of  .wind  Uown  hack  upon  themaelvee^  and  the 
wooden  structure  fK»n  which  they  fou^^t  had  been  ignitedi' 
and  in  a  short  tune  entirely  consumed,  together  with  Its  in* 
mates."'  At  sight  of  the  conflagrationy  the  Persians  who 
stood.in  the  gap  had  lost  heart,  and  had  allowed  the  Boman 
ixoKygn  to  force  their  way  throuc^  it  into  Fdtra.  Thus  fell  the 
great  Lasic  fortress,  a^Cler  a  resistance  which  is  among  the 
most  memorable  in  histosry.  Of  the  three  thousand  defei^era; 
seven  hundred  had  been  killed  in  the  siege;  one  thousand  and 
WBFTeatj  were  destroyed  in  the  last  assault.  Only  seven  faun" 
dred  iemd  thirty  were  made  prisoners;  and  of  these  no  fewer 
than  seven  hundred  and  twelve  were  found  to  be  wounded. 
The  remaining  five  hundred  threw  themselves  into  the  citadel, 
and  there  resisted  to  the  last  extremity,  refusing  all  terms  of 
capitulation,  and  maintainiTig  themselves  against  an  over- 
whehning  force,  until  at  last  by  sword  and  fire  they  perished 
to  a  man."* 

The  siege  of  Petra  was  prolonged  far  into  the  winter,  and 
the  year  a.d.  561  had  b^un  ere  the  resistance  ceased.^**  Could 
the  gallant  defenders  have  maintained  themselves  for  a  few 
more  weeks,  they  might  not  improbably  have  triumphed. 
Mermeroes,  tiie  Persian  commander  of  two  years  previously,'** 
took  the  field  with  the  commencement  of  spring,  and,  at  the 
head  of  a  large   body  of  cavalry,  supported  by  eight  ele- 
phants,'*^ began  his  march  to  the  coast,  hoping  to  relieve  the 
beleaguered  garrison.    Unfortunately  he  was  too  late.    On  his 
march  he  heard  of  the  capture  of  Petra,  and  of  its  complete 
destruction  by  Bessas,'"  who  feared  lest  the  Persians  shoiild 
again  occupy  the  dangerous  post   Mermeroes  had  no  difficulty 
in   establishing  Persian   rule  through  almost  the  whole  of 
Lazica.    The  Romans  did  not  dare  to  meet  him  in  the  field'" 
Archsdopolis,  indeed,  repulsed  his  attack;'**  but  no  other  im- 
portant place  in  the  entire  country  remained  subject  to  the 
Empire.    Gubazes  and  his  followers  had  to  hide  themsdves  in 
the  recesses  of  the  mountains.  '*'    Quartering  his  troops  chiefly 
on  the  upper  Phasis,  about  Zutais'**  and  its  neighborhood, 
Mermeroes  strengthened  his  hold  on  the  country  by  buildiiig 
forts  or  receiving  their  submission,  and  even  extended  the 
Persian  dominion  beyond  Lazica  into  Scynmia  and  Suania^'^ 
Still  Rome,  with  her  usual  tenacity,  maintained  a  hold  upon 
certain  tracts;  and  Gubases,  faithful  to  his  allies  even  in  tiie 
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extremity  of  their  depression,  maintained  a  gaeriDa  war,  and 
hoped  that  some  day  fortitne  would  cease  to  frown  on  him.'** 

Meanwhile,  at  Byzantium,  fresh  negotiations  were  in  pro- 
gress, and  hopes  were  entertained  of  an  arrangement  hy  which 
all  the  differences  hetween  the  two  great  powers  would  he  sat- 
isfactorily adjusted.  Isdigunas  again  represented  his  master 
at  the  Byzantine  court,  and  conducted  the  diplomatic  contest 
with  skill  and  ability.  Taxing  Justinian  with  more  than  one 
infraction  of  the  truce"'  concluded  in  a.d.  546,  he  demanded 
the  i)ayment  of  a  lump  sum  of  two  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds  of  gold,*"  and  expressed  the  willingness  of  Chosroes  to 
conclude  on  these  terms  a  fresh  truce  for  five  years,  to  take 
effect  from  the  delivery  of  the  money.  With  regard  to  the 
extent  of  country  whereto  the  truce  should  apply,  he  agreed 
to  an  express  limitation  of  its  range — the  settled  provinces  of 
both  empires  should  be  protected  by  it,  but  Lazica  and  the 
country  of  the  Saracens  should  be  excluded  from  its  opera- 
tion. "^  Justinian  consented  to  these  terms,  despite  the  oppo- 
sition of  many  of  his  subjects,  who  thought  that  Bome  de- 
graded herself  by  her  repeated  payments  of  money  to  Persia, 
and  accepted  a  position  Uttle  better  than  that  of  a  Persian 
tributary.  "• 

Thus  the  peace  of  a.d.  551  did  nothing  towards  ending  the 
Lazic  war,  which,  after  languishing  through  the  whole  of  a.d. 

552,  burst  out  again  with  renewed  vigor  in  the  spring  of  a.d. 

553.  Mermeroes  in  that  year  advanced  from  Kutais  against 
Telephis, "'  a  strong  fort  in  the  possession  of  Rome,  expelled 
the  commandant,  Martinus,  by  a  stratagem,  pressed  forward 
against  the  combined  Roman  forces^  which  fled  before  him 
fi-om  Ollaria,"*  and  finally  drove  them  to  the  coast  and  cooped 
them  up  in  **tlie  Island,""*  a  small  tract  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Phasis  between  that  stream  and  the  Doc6nus.  On  his 
return  he  was  able  to  reinforce  a  garrison  which  he  had  es- 
tablished at  Onoguris  in  the  inmiediate  neighborhood  of  Arch- 
roopolis,  as  a  means  of  annoying  and  weakening  that  impor- 
tant station.*"  He  may  naturally  have  hoped  in  one  or  two 
more  campaigns  to  have  driven  the  last  Roman  out  of  the 
country  and  to  have  attached  Lazica  permanently  to  the  em- 
pire of  the  great  king. 

Unluckily,  however,  for  Persia,  the  fatigues  which  the  gal- 
lant veteran  had  undergone  in  the  campaign  of  a.d.  553  proved 
more  than  his  aged  fnune  could  endure,  and  he  had  scarcely 
reached  Kutaius  when  he  was  seized  with  a  fatal  malady,  to 
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iMA  he  wwcomted  ig  1haoom;i»<f1i»>iilttlai.**  Chmgbh 
appointed  aa  hie  BiicoeMCMr  a  oertain  NaohoragaA,  who  to  aydto 
have  been  a  general  of  fepute,'**  but  who  pioved  hjimwiif-  tpUe 
vnegual  to  the  position  which  he  wae  ealled  upon  to  fiH,  anS  in 
the  course  of  two  yea»  ruined  the  Persian  cause  in  Laaioa. 
Tbeiailure  waa  the  more  signal  from  the  &Kst  that  exactly  al 
the  time  of  his  appointment  circunistanoes  occurred  which 
seriously  shook  the  Roman  infliiSBioe  over  the  Lasi,  and  opened 
a  prospect  to  Persia  transc^iding  aught  that  she  could  reason- 
al4f  have  hoped*  This  was  nothing  less  than  a  most  serious 
^parrd  between  Ouhaies,  the  Lasic  king,  and  some  of  the  ptin* 
o^pal  Bomaa  commanders—a  quarrel  which  involved  ccnse> 
quenees  fatal  to  both  parties.  Gubases,  disgusted  with  the 
Mg^igenoe  or  incapacity  of  the  Boman  ofai^  had  made  com- 
print of  them  to  Justinian;"*  Hbeiyr  had  retaliated  by  aocusiiig 
him  of  meditating  desertion,  and  had  obtained  the  emperor^ 
Qoosent  to  his  arrest,  and  to  the  use  of  violence  if  he  offered  re- 
aistance."*  Armed  with  this  mandate,  they  ccmtirived-  in  a 
litUe  time  to  tast^i  a  quarrel  upon  him;  and^  when  he  dedined 
to  do  as  they  required,  they  drew  their  swords  upon  him  and 
dew  >>im, '"  The  Lazic  nation  was,  naturally  enough  alienated 
by  this  outrage,  and  manifested  an  inclination  to  throw  itsdf 
absolutely  into  the  arms  oi  Persia.'**  The  Bomans,  di^irited 
at  the  attitude  of  their  allies,  and  at  variance  among  themselvee, 
oould  for  some  months  aftei*  Gubazes'  death  have  ofEered  but 
little  resistance  to  an  entei-prising  enemy.  So  demoralijEed 
were  they  that  an  army  of  50,000  is  said  to  have  fled  in  dismay 
when  attacked  by  a  force  of  Persians  less  than  a  twelfth  ol 
their  number,***  and  to  have  allowed  their  camp  to  be  captured 
and  plundered.  During  this  critical  time  Nachoragan  remained 
inactive  in  Iberia,  and  contented  himself  with  sending  messen- 
gers into  Lasica  to  announce  his  near  approach  and  to  animate 
and  encourage  his  party.'**  The  result  wassuch  as  might  have 
been  expected.  The  Lad^  finding  that  Persia  made  no  effort 
to  take  advantage  of  their  abstention,  and  that  Borne  deqnte 
of  it  maintained  possession  oi  the  greater  portion  of  their  conn* 
try,  came  to  the  conclueion  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  deawt 
their  natural  allies  on  account  of  a  sin^  outrage,  however 
monstrous,  and  agreed  to  renew  their  close  aUianoe  with  Rome 
on  condition  that  the  murderers  of  Gubazes  should  be  pamshed, 
and  his  brother,  Tealiies,  appointed  king  in  his  place. ''^  Jus- 
tinian readily  gave  his  consent;^  and  the  year  A.n.  &66  sawtiie 
quarrel  ended,  and  the  Laai  once  mora  heartily  in  aoeoid.  witii 
fheir  Roman  protectors. 
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It  was  when  afiairB  were  in  this  state,  and  he  had  exactly 
missed  his  opportunity,  that  Nachoragan  took  the  field,  and, 
advancing  from  Iberia  into  the  region  about  Kutais  with  an 
army  amounting  to  00,000  men,^*  made  preparations  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war  with  vigor.  He  was  opposed  by  Martinus,  Jus- 
tin, and  Babas,  the  two  former  of  whom  with  the  bulk  of  the 
Boman  forces  occupied  the  region  on  the  lower  Phasis^  known 
as  **"  the  Island,'*  while  Babas  held  the  more  central  position  of 
Arch89opolis.^"^  Nachoragan,  after  losing  about  2,000  of  his 
best  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  this  last-named  place, '**'  resolved 
to  challenge  the  Romans  to.  a  decisive  encounter  by  attacking 
the  important  poet  of  Phasis  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  With 
some  skill  ho  succeeded  in  passing  the  Roman  camp  on  the 
island^  and  in  establishing  himself  in  the  plain  directly  south 
of  Phasis  before  the  Roman  generals  guessed  his  purpose.*** 
They,  however,  were  able  by  a  quick  movement  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  town,  and  the  struggle  became  one  between 
fairly  balanced  forces,  and  was  conducted  with  great  obstinacy. 
The  town  was  defended  on  the  south  by  an  outer  palisade,  a 
broad  ditch  protected  by  sharp  stakes  and  full  of  water,  and  an 
inner  bulwark  of  considerable  height  but  constructed  wholly  of 
wood.'"  The  Phasis  guarded  it  on  the  north;  and  here  a 
Roman  fleet  was  stationed  which  lent  its  aid  to  the  defenders 
at  the  two  extremities  of  their  line.  The  yards  of  the  ships 
were  manned  with  soldiers,  and  boats  were  hung  from  them 
containing  slingers,  archers,  and  even  workers  of  catapults, 
who  delivered  their  weapons  from  an  elevation  exceeding  that 
of  the  towers.'**  But  Nachoragan  had  the  advantage  of  num- 
bers; his  men  soon  succeeded  in  filling  up  part  of  the  ditch;'** 
and  the  wooden  bulwark  could  scarcely  have  long  resisted  his 
attacks,  if  the  contest  had  continued  to  be  wholly  one  of  brute 
strength.  But  the  Roman  commander,  Martinus,  finding  him- 
self inferior  in  force,  brought  finesse  and  stratagem  to  his  aid. 
Pretending  to  receive  intelligence  of  the  sudden  arrival  of  a 
fresh  Roman  army  from  Byzantium,  he  contrived  that  the  re- 
port should  reach  Nachoragan  and  thereby  cause  him  to  divide 
his  troops,  and  send  half  of  them  to  meet  the  supposed  rein- 
forcements. "°  Then,  when  the  Persian  general  nevertheless  rsr 
newed  his  assault,  Martinus  sent  secretly  5,000  men  under 
JiLstin  to  a  sliort  distance  from  Phasis;"'  and  this  detachment, 
appearing  suddenly  when  the  contest  was  going  on  at  the  wall, 
was  naturally  taken  for  the  newly  arrived  army,  and  caused  a 
general  panic.    The  Pei'sians,  one  and  all,  took  to  flight;  a  gen- 
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eral  sa&y  waa  made  hf  (he  Boknaarfii  Fhasiff;  A  tool  nafi  a 
oamage  followed,  whidh  completely  diaheartened  flie  Paniaii 
leader,  and  led  him  to  give  up  his  enterpzise."*  Having  loat 
tieariy  one-fourth  of  his  army /**  NachoFBgan  drew  off  to  EntaSi, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  leaving  the  command  of  the  Persians 
in  Lazica  to  Vaphrices,  retired  to  winter  quarters  in  Iberia."* 

Hm  failure  of  Naohoragan,  following  dosely  upon  the  decision 
of  the  Laci  to  maintain  their  alliance  with  Bome  in  spite  of  the 
mnrder  of  Gubases,  seems  to  have  convinced  the  Persian  mon- 
arch that,  in  endeavoring  to  annex  Lanca»  he  had  engaged  in 
a  hopeless  enterprise,  and  that  it  would  be  the  most  prudent 
and  judicious  course  to  yield  to  the  inevitable,  and  gntdually 
withdrawfroma  position  which  was  untenable.  Having  meted 
oat  to  Nachoragan  the  punishment  usually  assigned  to  unsuo- 
oeasful  commanders  in  Persia,"'  he  sent  an  ambassador  to  By- 
aantium"*  in  the  spring  of  a.d.  666,  and  commenced  negot&k 
tfons  which  he  intended  to  be  serious.  Diplomacy  seems  to 
have  been  as  averse  in  the  days  of  Chosro^  as  in  our  own  to  an 
undignified  rapidity  of  proceeding.  Hence,  thou^  there  could 
be  little  to  debate  where  both  parties  were  substantially  at  one, 
the  negotiations  begun  in  May  a.d.  656  were  not  concluded  till 
after  the  commencement  of  the  following  year."^  A  complete 
suspension  of  hostilities  was  then  agreed  upon,  to  extend  to 
La2dca  no  less  than  to  the  other  dominions  of  the  two  mon- 
archs."*  In  Lazica  each  party  was  to  keep  what  it  possessed, 
territory,  cities,  and  castles."*  As  this  joint  occupation  was 
scarcely  suitable  for  a  permanent  arrangement,  it  was  provided 
that  the  two  belligerents  should,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
truce,  proceed  to  settle  the  terms  on  which  a  lasting  peace 
might  be  established."^ 

An  interval  of  five  years  elax)sed  before  the  hapx>y  result,  for 
which  both  parties  had  expressed  themselves  anxious,  was  ac- 
complished. "*  It  is  uncertain  how  Chosroes  was  occupied  dur- 
ing this  period ;  but  there  are  some  grounds  for  believing  that 
he  was  engaged  in  the  series  of  Oriental  wars"'  whereof  we 
shall  have  to  speak  presently.  Success  appears  to  have  crowned 
his  arms  wherever  he  directed  them;  but  he  remained  undas- 
zled  by  his  victories,  and  still  retained  the  spirit  of  moderation 
which  had  led  him  in  a.d.  557  to  conclude  the  general  truce. 
He  was  even  prepared,  after  five  years  of  consideration,  to  go 
further  in  the  line  of  pacific  policy  on  which  he  had  then  en- 
tered, and,  in  order  to  secure  the  continuance  of  his  good  rela- 
tions  with  Home,  was  willing  to  relinquish  all  daim  to  the 
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sovereignly  of  Ladca.  Under  these  circumstances,  ambassa- 
dors of  the  highest  rank,  representing  the  two  powei's,  met  on 
the  frontier  between  Daras  and  Nisibis,  proclaimed  the  power 
and  explained  the  motives  of  their  respective  sovereigns,  and 
after  a  lengthy  conference  formulated  a  treaty  of  peace.  Tbe 
terms,  which  are  given  at  length  by  a  writer  of  the  succeeding 
generation,"*  may  be  briefly  expressed  as  follows:*"  (1)  the 
Persians  were  to  withdraw  fi*om  Lazica,  to  give  up  all  claim  to 
it,  and  to  hand  over  its  possession  to  the  Eomans;  (2)  they 
were  in  return  to  receive  from  Rome  an  annual  sum  of  30,000 
pieces  of  gold,  the  amount  due  for  the  first  seven  years  being 
paid  in  advance;'*^  (3)  the  Christians  in  Persia  were  guaranteed 
the  fidl  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  were  forbidden 
to  make  converts  from  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster;  (4)  commer- 
cial intercourse  was  to  be  allowed  between  the  two  empires,  but 
the  merchants  were  restricted  to  the  use  of  certain  roads  and 
certain  emporia;  (5)  diplomatic  intercourse  was  to  be  wholly 
free,  and  the  goods  of  ambassadors  were  to  be  exempt  fi*om 
duty ;  (6)  Dstras  was  to  continue  a  fortified  town,  but  no  new 
fortresses  were  to  be  built  upon  the  f i*ontier  by  either  nation, 
aud  Darns  itself  was  not  to  be  made  the  headquarters  of  the 
Prefect  of  the  East,  or  to  be  held  by  an  unnecessarily  large  gar- 
rison ;  (7)  all  disputes  arising  between  the  two  nations  were  to 
be  determined  by  courts  of  arbitration ;  (8)  the  alhes  of  the  two 
nations  were  to  be  included  in  the  treaty,  and  to  participate  in 
its  benefits  and  obUgations;  (9)  Persia  was  to  undertake  the 
sole  charge  of  maintaining  the  Caspian  Gates  against  the  Huns 
and  Alans;  (10)  the  peace  was  made  for  a  period  of  fifty  years. 
It  has  been  held  that  by  this  treaty  Justinian  consented  to 
become  a  tributary  of  the  Persian  Empire;""  and  undoubtedly 
•  it  was  possible  for  Oriental  vanity  to  represent  the  arrange- 
ment made  in  this  light.  '^^  But  the  milhon  and  a  half,  which 
Rome  undertook  to  pay  in  the  course  of  the  next  fifty  years, 
might  well  be  viewed  by  the  Romans  as  an  outlay  for  which 
they  received  an  ample  return  in  the  cession  to  them  of  the 
Persian  part  of  Lazica,  and  in  the  termination  of  their  obliga- 
tion to  contribute  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Caspian 
Gates.  If  there  was  any  real  danger  of  those  results  following 
from  the  Persian  occupation  of  Lazica  which  both  nations 
anticipated,"*  the  sum  must  be  considered  to  have  been  one  of 
the  best  investments  ever  made  by  a  State.  Even  if  we  be- 
lieve the  dangers  apprehended  to  have  been  visionary,  yet  it 
cannot  be  viewed  as  an  exorbitant  price  to  have  paid  for  a 
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considerable  tract  of  fertile  country,  a  number  of  strong  f or> 
tresses,  and  the  redemption  of  an  obligation  which  could  not 
with  honor  be  disowned. 

To  Chosroes  the  advantage  secured  by  the  treaty  was  similar 
to  that  which  Borne  had  obtained"*  by  the  peace  of  a.d.  532. 
Being  no  longer  under  any  necessity  of  employing  his  forces 
against  the  Komans  in  the  north-west,  he  found  liimself  free  to 
act  with  greatly  increased  effiect  against  his  enemies  in  the 
east  and  in  the  south.  Already,  in  the  interval  between  the 
conclusion  of  the  general  truce  and  of  the  fifty  years'  x>^<^f 
he  had,  as  it  seems,  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Ephi^halites,  '** 
and,  with  the  help  of  the  Great  Khan  of  the  Turks,  inflicted 
upon  this  people,  so  long  one  of  Persia's  most  formidable  ene- 
mies, a  severe  defeat.  According  to  Tabari,  he  actually  slew 
the  Ephtholite  monarch,  ravaged  his  territory,  and  pillaged 
his  treasures.**'*  About  the  same  time  ho  had  also  had  a  war 
with  the  Khazars,  had  overrun  their  country,  wasted  it  with 
fire  and  sword,  and  massacred  thousands  of  the  inhabitants.*** 
He  now  entertained  designs  against  Arabia  and  perhaps  India, 
countries  on  which  he  could  not  hope  to  make  an  impression 
without  earnest  and  concentrated  effort.  It  was  doubtless 
with  the  view  of  extending  his  influence  into  those  quartera 
that  the  Persian  monarch  evacuated  Lazica,  and  bound  his 
country  to  maintain  i)eace  with  Rome  for  the  next  half- 
century. 

The  position  of  affairs  in  Arabia  was  at  the  time  abnormal 
and  interesting.  For  the  most  part  that  vast  but  sterile  region 
has  been  the  homo  of  almost  countless  tribes,  living  independ- 
ently of  one  another,  each  under  its  own  sl^eikh  or  chief,  in 
wild  and  unrestrained  freedom."*  Native  princes  have  seldom 
obtained  any  widely  extended  dominion  over  the  scattered 
population;  and  foreign  powers  have  still  more  rarely  exer 
cisod  authority  for  any  considerable  period  over  the  freedom- 
loving  descendants  of  Ishmael.  But  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  of  our  era  the  Abyssinians  of  Axum,  a 
Christian  people,  **  raised  "far  **  above  the  ordinary  level  iif 
African  barbarism""*  by  their  religion  and  by  their  constant 
intercourse  with  Rome,  succeeded  in  attaching  to  their  em- 
pire a  large  portion  of  the  Happy  Arabia,  and  ruled  it  at  first 
from  their  African  capited,  but  afterwards  by  means  of  a 
viceroy,  whose  dependence  on  the  Negus  of  Abyssinia  was 
little  more  than  nominal.  Abraha,  an  Abyssinian  of  high 
rank, '"  being  deputed  by  the  Negus  to  re-establish  the  an- 
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thority  of  Abyssinia  over  the  Yemen  when  it  waa  shaken  by 
a  great  revolt,  made  himself  master  of  the  comitry,  assumed 
the  crown,  established  Abyssioiaoa  in  all  the  chief  cities,  built 
numerous  churches,  especially  one  of  great  beauty  at  Sana,"* 
and  at  his  death  left  the  kingdom  to  his  eldest  son,  Yaksoum."* 
An  important  Christian  state  was  thus  established  in  the  Great 
Peninsula;  and  it  was  natural  that  Justinian  should  see  with 
satisfaction,  and  Chosroes  with  some  alarm,  the  gTowth  of  a 
power  in  this  quarter  which  was  sure  to  side  with  Borne  and 
against  Persia,  if  their  livalry  should  extend  into  these  parts. 
Justinian  had  hailed  with  ploasm*e  the  original  Abyssiniaii 
conquest,  and  had  entered  into  amicable  relations  with  both 
the  Axumites  and  their  colonists  in  the  Yemen/""  Chosroes 
now  resolved  upon  a  counter  movement.  He  would  employ 
the  quiet  secured  to  him  by  the  peace  of  a.d.  5G2  in  a  great  at- 
tack upon  the  Abyssinian  powei*  in  Arabia.  He  would  drive 
the  audacious  Africans  from  the  soil  of  Asia,  and  would  earn 
the  eternal  gratitude  of  the  niunerous  tribes  of  the  desert.  He 
would  extend  Persian  influence  to  the  shores  of  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  so  confront  the  Romans  along  the  whole  line  of  their 
eastern  boundary.  He  would  destroy  ^e  point  d'appvi  which 
Borne  liad  acquired  in  South-western  Asia,  and  so  at  once 
diminish  her  power  and  augment  the  strength  and  glory  of 
Persia. 

The  interference  of  Chosroes  in  the  affairs  of  a  country  so 
distant  as  Western  Arabia  involved  considerable  difficulties; 
but  his  expedition  was  facilitated  by  an  apphcation  which  he 
received  from  a  native  of  the  district  in  question.  Salf,  the 
son  of  Dsu-Yezm,  descended  from  the  luce  of  the  old  Homerite 
kings  whom  the  Abyssinians  had  conquered,  grew  up  at  the 
court  of  Abraha  in  the  beUcf  that  that  prince,  who  had  married 
his  mother,  was  not  his  step-father,  but  his  father.''''  Unde- 
ceived by  an  insidt  which  Masrouq,  the  true  son  of  Abraha 
and  succesor  of  Yaksoum,  ofEered  him,^^"  Saif  became  a  refugee 
at  the  court  of  Chosroes,  and  importuned  the  Groat  Kuig  to 
embrace  his  quaiTel  and  reinstate  him  on  the  throne  of  his 
fathers.  He  represented  the  Homerite  population  of  Yemen 
as  groaning  under  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors  and  only 
waiting  for  an  opportimity  to  rise  in  revolt  and  shake  it  off. 
A  few  thousand  Persian  troops,  enough  to  form  the  nucleus  of 
an  army,  would  suffice;  they  might  be  sent  by  sea  to  the  port 
of  Aden,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  Gxilf,  where  the 
Homeritee  would  join  them  in  large  numbers;  the  combined 
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CoiroeB  might  tlien  engage  in  comlMt  with  llie  AbymMtmm,  and 
deBtrc^  them  or  drive  Uiem  from  the  land.  Chdsrdte  took  the 
advioe  tendered  him,  bo  far  at  any  rate  as  to  make  his  expedi- 
tion by  sea.  His  ships  were  assembled  in  the  Persian  Ghdf;'a 
certain  number  of  Persian  troops**'  were  embarked  on  boEffd 
them;  and  the  flotilla  proceeded,  under  the  conduct  of  8a£^ 
flrst  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gkilf,  and  l^en  along  the  southern 
coast  of  Arabia  to  Aden.'*'  Encouraged  by  their  presence,  the 
BomeriMS  rose  against  their  foreign  oppressors;  awarfollowedy 
of  which  the  particulars  have  been  disfigured  by  romance;*** 
but  the  result  is  undoubted— the  Abyssinian  strangers  were 
driven  from  the  soil  of  Arabia;  the  native  race  recovered  its 
supremacy;  and  Saif,  the  descendant  of  the  old  Homerite 
kings,  was  established,  as  the  vassal  or  viceroy  of  CSliosroSSy 
on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.'**  This  arrangement,  however, 
was  not  lasting.  Baif,  after  a  short  reign,  was  mmrdered  1^ 
his  body-guard;***  and  Chosroes  then  conferred  the  govern- 
ment of  Yemen  upon  a  Persian  officer,  who  seems  to  have 
borne  the  usual  title  of  Marzpan,*"*  and  to  have  been  in  no 
way  distinguished  above  other  rulers  of  provinces.  Thus  the 
Homerites  in  the  end  gained  nothing  by  their  revolt  but  a 
change  of  masters.  They  may,  however,  have  regarded  the 
change  as  one  worth  making,  since  it  gave  them  the  mild  sway 
of  a  tolerant  heathen  in  lieu  of  the  persecuting  rule  of  Christian 
bigots. 

According  to  some  writers,**'  Chosroes  also,  in  his  later 
years,  sent  an  expedition  by  sea  against  some  portion  of  Hin- 
dustan, and  received  a  cession  of  territory  from  an  Indian 
monarch.  But  the  country  of  the  monarch  is  too  remote  for 
behcf ,  and  the  ceded  provinces  seem  to  have  belonged  to  Per- 
sia previously.'**  It  is  therefore,  perhaps,  most  probable  that 
friendly  intercourse  has  been  exaggerated  into  conquest,  and 
the  reception  of  presents  from  an  Indian  potentate***  meta- 
morphosed into  the  gain  of  territory.  Some  authorities  do  not 
assign  to  Chosroes  any  Indian  dominion;*"  and  it  is  at  least 
doubtful  whether  he  made  any  expedition  in  this  directi6n. 

A  war,  however,  appears  certainly  to  have  occupied  Chos- 
roes about  this  period  on  his  north-eastern  frontier.  Hie 
Turks  had  recently  been  advancing  in  strength  and  drawing 
nearer  to  the  confines  of  Persia.  They  had  extended  their 
dominion  over  the  great  Ephthalite  kingdom,  partly  by  force 
of  arms,*"  partly  through  the  treachery  of  Katulphus,  an 
Ephthalite  chieftain;"*  they  had  received  the  euhmiasioii  of 
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the  Sogdians,  and  probably  of  other  tribes  of  theTranfiozianian 
region,  previously  held  in  subjection  by  the  Ephthalites;  and 
they  aspired  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  gi-eat  power,  the  second, 
if  not  tiie  first,  in  this  part  of  Asia.  It  was  perhaps  rather 
with  the  view  of  picking  a  quarrel  than  in  the  hope  of  any 
valuable  pacific  result,  that,  about  the  close  of  a.d.  567,  Diza- 
bul,  the  Turkish  Khan,  sent  amba&sadors  to  Chosroes'"  with 
proposals  for  the  establishment  of  free  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  Turks  and  Persians,  and  even  for  the  conclusion 
of  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  between  the  two  nations. 
Chosroes  suspected  the  motive  for  the  overture,  but  was  afraid 
openly  to  reject  it.  He  desired  to  discourage  intercourse  be- 
tween ihis  own  nation  and  the  Turks,  but  could  devise  no 
better  mode  of  effecting  his  purpose  than  by  burning  the 
Turkish  merchandise  offered  to  him  after  he  had  bought  it, 
and  by  poisoning  the  ambassadors  and  giving  out  that  they 
had  fallen  victims  to  the  climate.  His  conduct  exasperated 
the  Turkish  Khan,  and  created  a  deep  and  bitter  hostility  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  Persians.'"  It  was  at  once  resolved  to 
send  an  embassy  to  Constantinople  and  offer  to  the  Greek 
emperor  the  friendship  which  Chosroes  had  scorned.  The  em- 
bassy reached  the  Byzantine  court  early  in  a.d.  568,  and  was 
graciously  received  by  Justin,  the  nephew  of  Justinian,  who 
had  succeeded  his  uncle  on  the  imperial  throne  between  three 
and  four  years  previously.  A  treaty  of  alliance  was  made 
between  the  two  nations;  £Uid  a  Boman  embassy,  empowered 
to  ratify  it,  visited  the  Turkish  court  in  the  Altai  mountains''*' 
during  the  course  of  the  next  year  (a.d.  569),  and  drew  closer 
the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  high  contracting  powers. 
But  meanwhile  Dizabul,  confident  in  his  own  strength,  had 
determined  on  an  expedition  into  Persia.  The  Boman  ambas- 
sador, Zemarchus,  accompanied  him  on  a  portion  of  his 
march,  "**  and  witnessed  his  insulting  treatment  of  a  Persian 
envoy,  sent  by  Chosroes  to  meet  him  and  deprecate  his  attack. 
Beyond  this  point  exact  information  fails  us;  but  we  may  sus- 
pect that  this  is  the  expedition  commemorated  by  Mirk- 
hond,'"  wherein  the  Great  Khan,  havinp;  invnded  the  Persian 
territory  in  force,  made  himself  master  of  Shash,  Ferghana, 
Samarkand,  Bokhara,  Kesh,  and  Nesf,  but,  hearing  that  Hor- 
misdas,  son  of  Chosroes,  was  advancinp:  against  him  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  suddenly  fled,  evacuating  all  the 
country  that  he  had  occupied,  and  retiring  to  the  most  distant 
portion  of  Turkestan.    At  any  rate  the  expedition  cannot  have 
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had  any  great  success;  for  shortly  afterwards  (a.i>.  671)  ire 
find  Turkish  ambassadors  once  more  visiting  the  Byzantine 
court,  *'•  and  entreating  Justin  .to  renounce  the  fifty  years' 
peace  and  unite  with  them  in  a  grand  attack  upon  the  com- 
mon enemy,  which,  if  assaulted  simultaneously  on  either  side, 
might  (they  argued)  he  almost  certainly  crushed.  Justin  gave 
the  ambassadors  no  definite  reply,  but  renewed  the  alliance 
with  Dizabul,  and  took  seriously  into  consideration  the  ques- 
tion whether  he  should  not  yield  to  the  representations  made 
to  him,  and  renew  the  war  which  Justinian  had  terminated 
nine  years  previously. 

There  were  many  circumstances  which  urged  him  towards 
a  rupture..  The  payments  to  be  made  under  the  fifty  years' 
peace  had  in  his  eyes  the  appearance  of  a  tribute  rendered  by 
Rome  to  Persia,  which  was,  he  thought,  an  intolerable  dis- 
grace.'** A  subsidy,  not  very  dissimilar,  which  Justinian  had 
allowed  the  Saracenic  Arabs  under  Persian  rule,  he  had  al- 
ready discontinued  ;"••  and  hostilities  had,  in  consequence,  al- 
ready commenced  between  the  Persian  and  the  Roman  Sara* 
cens.-"  T!ie  successes  of  Chosroes  in  Western  Arabia  had  at 
once  provoked  his  .jealousy,  and  secured  to  Rome,  in  that  quar- 
ter, an  impoi-txint  ally  in  the  great  Christian  kingdom  of  Abys- 
sinia. The  Tiu'ks  of  Central  Asia  had  sought  his  friendship 
and  ofrere<l  to  combine  their  attacks  with  his,  if  he  would 
consent  to  p^)  to  war.^"  Moreover,  there  was  once  more  dis- 
content and  even  rebellion  in  Armenia,  where  the  proselytis- 
ing zeal  of  the  Persian  governors  had  again  driven  the  natives 
to  take  up  arms  and  raise  the  standard  of  independence.*" 
Above  all,  the  Great  King,  who  had  warred  with  such  success 
for  twenty  years  against  his  uncle,  was  now  in  advanced 
age,"*  and  seemed  to  have  given  signs  of  feebleness,  inasmuch 
as  in  his  recent  expeditions  he  had  individually  taken  no  parts 
but  had  entrusted  the  command  of  his  troops  to  others."*  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  Justin,  in  the  year  a.d.  572,  deter- 
mined to  renounce  the  peace  made  ten  years  earlier  with  the 
Persians,  and  to  recommence  the  old  struggle.  Accordingly 
he  at  once  dismissed  the  Persian  envoy,  Seboothes,  with  con- 
tempt, refused  wholly  to  make  the  stipulated  payment,  pro- 
claimed his  intention  of  ro<"ei\'ing  the  Armenian  insurgents 
under  his  protection,  and  bade  Chosroes  lay  a  finger  oa  them 
at  his  peril. ^"  Ho  then  appointed  Marcian  to  the  prefecture 
of  the  East,*"  and  gave  him  the  conduct  of  the  war  which  was 
now  inevitable. 
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No  sooner  did  the  Persian  monarch  find  his  kingdom  seri- 
ously menaced  than,  despite  his  advanced  age,  he  immediately 
took  the  iield  in  person.  Giving  the  command  of  a  flying 
colimm  of  6000  mem  to  Adarman,"*  a  skilful  general,  he 
marched  himself  against  the  Romans,  who  imder  Marcian"* 
had  defeated  a  Persian  force,  and  were  hesieging  Nisibis,"* 
forced  them  to  raise  the  siege,  and,  pressing  forward  as  they 
retired,  compelled  them  to  seek  shelter  within  the  walls  of 
Daras,"*  which  he  proceeded  to  invest  with  his  main  army. 
Meanwhile  Adarman,  at  the  head  of  the  troops  entrusted  to 
him,  crossed  the  Euphrates  near  Circesium,  and,  having  en- 
tered Syria,  carried  fire  and  sword  far  and  wide  over  that  fer- 
tile province.'"  Repulsed  from  Antioch,  where,  however,  he 
burnt  the  suburbs  of  the  town,  he  invaded  Coelesyria,  took  and 
destroyed  Apamea,  and  then,  recrossing  the  great  river,  re- 
joined Chosroes  bef oi-e  Daras.  The  renowned  fortress  made  a 
brave  defence.  For  about  five  months  it  resisted, ""  without  ob- 
taining any  rehof,  the  entire  force  of  Chosroes,  who  is  said***  to 
have  besieged  it  with  40,000  horse  and  100,000  foot.  At  last, 
on  the  approach  of  winter,  it  could  no  longer  hold  out;  en- 
closed within  Unes  of  circmnvallation,  and  deprived  of  water 
by  the  diversion  of  its  streams  into  new  channels,**"^  it  found 
itself  reduced  to  extremity,  and  forced  to  submit  towards  the 
close  of  A.D.  573.  Thus  the  great  Roman  fortress  in  these  parts 
was  lost  in  the  first  year  of  the  renewed  war;  and  Justin, 
alarmed  at  his  own  temerity,  and  recognizing  his  weakness, 
felt  it  neceaaary  to  retire  from  the  conduct  of  affairs,  and  de- 
liver the  reins  of  empire  to  stronger  hands.  He  chose  as  his 
coadjutor  and  successor  the  Count  Tiberiud,  a  Thracian  by 
birth,  who  had  long  stood  high  in  his  confidence;  and  this 
prince,  in  conjunction  with  the  Empress  Sophia,  now  took  the 
direction  of  the  war."" 

The  first  need  was  to  obtain  a  breathing-space.  The  Persian 
king  having  given  an  oi)ening  for  negotiations,"'  advantage 
was  taken  of  it  by  the  joint  rulers""  to  send  an  envoy,  fur- 
ni^ed  with  an  autograph  letter  from  the  empress,  and  well 
provided  with  the  best  persuasives  of  peace,  who  was  to  sug- 
gest an  armistice  for  a  yeai*,  during  which  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement of  the  whole  quarrel  might  be  agi'eed  upon.  Tibe- 
rius thought  that  within  this  BX)aoe  he  might  collect  an  army 
sufficiently  powerful  to  re-establish  the  superiority  of  the 
Roman  anuB  in  the  east;  Chosroes  believed  himself  strong 
enough  to  defeat  any  force  that  Rome  could  now  bring  into 


tjbe  fieUL***  A  truce  for  a  year  was  iherafore  oooohided,'at 
fh^  cost  to  Borne  of  46,000  aurei;***  and  imnwiiiift  eflbntB  were 
at  once  made  l^  Tiberius  to  levy  troops  from  his  more  distant 
provinces,  or  hire  them  from  the  laiids  b^ond  his  barders. 
Aa  army  of  150,000  men  was,  it  is  said,  collected  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  and  the  Bhine,  from  Scythia^  Paimonia, 
Modsia^  lUyricum,  and  lBauria;'*^a  general  of  repute,.  Justin- 
isi^  the  son  of  Qermanus,  was  selected  to  command  them; 
.  ud  the  whole  force  was  ccmoentrated  upon  the  eastern 
frontier;**'  but,  after  all  these  preparations,  the  Osesar's  heart 
failed  him,  and,  instead  of  ofEering  battle  to  the  enemy,  Tibe- 

'  lius  sent  a  second  embassy  to  the  Persian  head-quarters,  early 
in  AJ>.  675,  and  beeou^t  an  extension  of  the  truce.'*'  The 
^tomans  desired  a  short  term  of  peace  only,  but  wished  for  a 
general  suspension  of  hostilities  between  the  nations;  the  Per- 
sians advocated  a  longer  interval,  but  insisted  that  the  truce 
should  not  extend  to  Armenia.'^  The  dispute  continued  till 
fhe  armistice  for  a  year  had  run  out;'**  and  the  Persians  had 
resumed  hostilities  and  threatened  Constantina'**  before  the 
Bomans  would  give  way.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that  there 
should  be  peace  for  three  years,  but  that  Armenia  should  bo 
exempt  from  its  operation.'*^  Borne  was  to  pay  to  Persia, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  truce,  the  sum  of  30,000  aurei 
annually.'*' 

No  sooner  was  the  peace  concluded  than  Chosroes  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  army,  and,  entering  Armenia  Proper, 
proceeded  to  crush  the  revolt,  and  to  re-establish  the  Persian 
authority  throughout  the  entire  region.^**  No  resistcmce  wa8 
ofitered  to  him;  and  he  was  able,  before  the  close  of  the  year, 
to  carry  his  arms  into  the  Boman  territory  of  Armenia  Minor, 
and  even  to  threaten  Cappadocia.  Here  Justinian  opposed  his 
progress;  and  in  a  partial  engagement,  £urs  (or  Cursus),  a 
leader  of  Scythians  in  the  Boman  service,  obtained  an  advan- 
tage over  the  Persian  rear-guard,  captured  the  camp  and  the 
baggage,  but  did  not  succeed  in  doing  any  serious  damage.'^ 
i  Chosroes  soon  afterwards  revenged  himself  by  surprising  and 
destroying  a  Boman  camp  during  the  night;  he  then  took  and 
burnt  the  city  of  Melitene  (Malatiyeh) ;  after  which,  as  winter 
was  approaching,  he  retired  across  the  Euphrates,  and  re- 
turned into  his  own  country.  Hereupon  Justinian  seems  to 
have  invaded  Persian  Armenia,  and  to  have  enriched  his 
troops  with  its  plimder;  according  to  some  writers,  he  even 

^nenetrated  as  far  as  the  Caspian  8ea,  and  embarked  upon  its, 
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waters;'**  he  continued  on  Persian  soil  during  the  whole  of  the 
winter,  and  it  was  not  till  the  spring  came  that  he  reentered 
Roman  territory  (a.d.  676).'" 

The  campaign  of  a.d.  576  is  somewhat  ohscure.  The  Bomans 
seem  to  have  gained  certain  advantages  in  Northern  Armenia 
and  Iberia,'^'  while  Chosroes  on  his  part  carried  the  war  once 
more  into  Armenia  Minor,  and  laid  siege  to  Theodosiopolis, 
which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  take.'"  Negotiations  were 
upon  this  resumed,  and  had  progressed  favorably  to  a  certain 
point,  when  news  arrived  of  a  great  disaster  to  the  Roman 
arms  in  Armenia,  which  changed  the  face  of  a&irs  and  caused 
the  Persian  negotiators  to  break  up  the  conference.  Tarn- 
chosro,  a  Persian  general,  had  completely  defeated  the  Roman 
army  under  Justinian.'*'^  Armenia  had  returned  to  its  alle- 
giance. There  seemed  every  reason  to  believe  that  more  wa& 
to  be  gained  by  arms  than  by  diplomacy,  and  that,  when  the 
three  years  x)eace  had  run  out,  the  Great  King  might  renew 
the  general  war  with  a  prospect  of  obtaining  important  suc- 
cesses. 

There  are  no  military  events  which  can  be  referred  to  the 
year  a.d.  577.  The  Romans  and  Persians  amused  each  othei^ 
with  alternate  embassies  during  its  coimse,  and  with  negotia- 
tions that  were  not  intended  to  have  any  result. '••  The  two 
monarchs  made  vast  preparations;  and  with  the  spring  of  a.d. 
578  hostilities  recommenced.  Chosroes  is  accused  of  having 
anticipated  the  expiration  of  the  truce  by  a  period  of  forty 
days;""  but  it  is  more  probable  that  he  and  the  Romans 
estimated  the  date  of  its  expiration  differently.  However 
this  was,  it  is  certain  that  his  generals,  Mebodes  and  Sapoes, 
took  the  field  in  early  spring  with  20,000  horse, "•  and  entering 
the  Roman  Armenia  laid  waste  the  country,  at  the  same  time 
threatening  Constantinaand  Theodosiox)oli9.'"  Simultaneously 
Tamchoero,'"  quitting  Persarmonia,  marched  westward  and 
plundered  the  country  about  Amida  (Diarbekr).  The  Roman 
commander  Maurice,  who  had  succeeded  Justinian,  possessed 
considerable  military  ability.  On  this  occasion,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  ordinary  plan  of  simply  standing  on  the  defensive 
and  endeavoring  to  repulse  the  invaders,  he  took  the  bolder 
course  of  making  a  coimter  movement.  Entering  Persarmenia, 
which  he  found  denuded  of  troops,  he  carried  all  bgfore  him, 
destroying  the  forts,  and  plundering  the  countryC?  Though 
the  summer  heate  brought  on  him  an  attack  of  fever,  he  con- 
tinued without  pause  his  destructive  march;  invaded  and  oc- 
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cupiod  Arzanene.  with  its  stronghold,  Aphumon,  carried  off 
the  xx>pulation  to  the  niiiuber  of  10,090,  and,  pressini^  forwards 
from  Arziuiene  into  Eastern  Mesopotamia,  took  Singara,  and 
carried  fire  and  sword  over  the  entire  region  as  far  as  the  Ti- 
gris. He  even  ventured  to  throw  a  hody  of  sldrmishers  across 
the  river  into  Cordyen6  (Kurdistan) ;  and  these  ravagers,  who 
-  were  commanded  by  Kurs,  the  Scythian,  spi'ead  devastation  over 
a  district  where  no  Roman  soldier  had  set  foot  since  its  cession 
by  Jovian."''  Agathias  tells  us  that  Chosroes  was  at  the  time 
enjoying  his  stunmer  viUeggiatura  in  the  Kurdish  hills,  and 
saw  from  his  residence  the  smoke  of  the  hamlets  which  the 
Roman  troops  had  fired.*'*  He  hastUy  fied  from  the  danger, 
and  shut  himself  up  within  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon,  where  he 
was  soon  afterwards  seized  with  the  illness  which  brought  his 
life  to  a  dose. 

Meanwhile  Kurs,  unconscious  probably  of  the  prize  that  had 
been  so  neai*  his  grasp,  recrossed  the  Tigris  with  his  booty  and 
rejoined  ^laurice,  who  on  the  approach  of  winter  withdrew  into 
Roman  territory,  evacuating  all  his  conquests  excepting  Araa- 
nene.''**  The  dull  time  of  winter  was,  as  usual,  spent  in  nego- 
tiations; and  it  was  thought  that  a  peace  might  have  b^n 
concluded  had  Chosroes  lived."*  Tiberius  was  anxious  to  re- 
cover Daras,  and  was  willing  to  withdraw  the  Roman  forces 
wholly  from  Persarmenia  and  Iberia,  and  to  surrender  Arza- 
nene and  Aphumon,  if  Daras  were  restored  to  him.  "•  He  would 
probably  have  been  content  even  to  pay  in  addition  a  sum  of 
money.*"  Chosroes  might  perhaps  have  accepted  these  terms; 
but  while  the  envoys  empowered  to  propose  them  were  on 
tbeir  way  to  his  court,  early""  in  the  year  a.d.  679,  the  aged 
monarch  died  in  his  palace  at  Ctesiphon  after  a  reign  of  forty- 
eight  years.  ■•• 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

Administration  of  Persia  under  Chosroes  L  Fourfold  Divi- 
sion of  the  Empire,  Careful  Surveillance  of  those  en- 
I  trusted  with  Poioer,  Severe  Punishment  of  Abuse  of 
Trust,  New  System  of  Taxation  introduced.  Correction 
of  Abuse  connected  tvith  t?ie  Military  Service,  Encourage- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Marriage,  Belief  of  Poverty, 
Care  for  Travellers,  Encourngem^ent  of  Learning,  Prac- 
tice of  Toleration  within  certain  Limits,  Domestic  Life 
of  Chosro^,  His  Wives,  Revolt  and  Death  of  his  Son^ 
Nushizad,    Coins  of  Chosroes.    Estimate  of  his  Character, 

A  GENERAL  coDsensiis  of  the  Oriental  writers'  marks  the  reign 
of  the  first  Chosroes  as  a  period  not  only  of  great  military 
activity,  but  also  of  improved  domestic  administration. 
Chosroes  found  the  empire  in  a  disordered  and  ill-regulated 
condition,  taxation  arranged  on  a  bad  system,  the  people  op- 
pressed by  imjust  and  tyrannical  governors,  the  military  ser- 
vice a  prey  to  the  most  scandalous  abuses,  religious  fanaticism 
rampant,  class  at  variance  with  class,  extortion  and  wrong 
winked  at,  crime  unpunished,  agriculture  languishing,  and  the 
masses  throughout  almost  the  whole  of  the  country  sullen  and 
discontented.  It  was  his  resolve  from  the  first^  to  carry  out 
a  series  of  reforms— to  secure  the  administration  of  even- 
handed  justice,  to  put  the  finances  on  a  better  footing,  to  en- 
courage agricultiu*e,  to  relieve  the  poor  and  the  distressed,  to 
root  out  the  abuses  that  destroyed  the  efficiency  of  the  army, 
and  to  excise  the  gangrene  of  ^maticism  which  was  eating  into 
the  heart  of  the  nation.  How  he  effected  the  last  named  object 
by  his  wholesale  destruction  of  the  followers  of  Mazdak  has 
been  already  related;'  but  it  appeared  unadvisableto  interrupt 
the  military  history  of  the  reign  by  combining  ^Yith  it  any  ac- 
count of  the  numerous  other  reforms  which  he  accomplished. 
It  remains  therefore  to  consider  them  in  this  place,  since  they 
are  certainly  not  the  least  remarkable  among  the  many  achieve- 
ments of  this  great  monarch. 

Persia,  until  the  time  of  Anushirwan,  had  been  divided  into 
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a  multitude  of  provinces,  the*  satrape  or  govcmora  of  wfaidi 
held  their  office  directly  under  the  crown.  It  was  difWaih  for 
the  monarch  to  exercise  a  ^sufficient  superintendence  over  so 
large  a  number  of  rulers,  many  of  them  remote  from  the 
court,  and  aU  united  by  a  common  interest  Chosro^  con- 
ceived the  plan  of  forming  four  great  governments,  andentnist^ 
ing  them  to  four  persons  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  whose 
duly  it  should  be  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  provincial  satraps 
to  control  them,  direct  them,  or  report  their  misconduct  to 
.the  crown.  The  four  great  governments  were  thpse  of  .the 
east,  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  west  The  east  comprised 
Khorassan,  Seistan,  and  Kirman;  the  north,  Armenia^  Aiest- 
bijan,  Ghilan,  Koum,  and  Tsfiihan ;  the  south,  Fars  and  Ahwas; 
the  west,  Irak,  or  Bflkbylonia,  Assyria,  and  Mesopotamia.^ 

It  was  not  the  intention  of  the  monarch,  however,  to  put  a 
bhnd  trust  in  his  instruments.  He  made  personal  progresses 
through  his  empire  from  time  to  time,  visiting  each  province 
in  turn  and  inquiring  into  the  condition  of  the  inhabitanta* 
He  employed  continually  an  army  of  inspectors  and  spies,  who 
reported  to  him  from  all  quarters  the  sufferings  or  complaints 
of  the  oppressed,  and  the  neglects  or  misdoings  of  those  in 
authority/  On  liie  occurrence  of  any  specially  suspicious  ci^ 
cumstance,  he  appointed  extraordinary  commisssions  of  in- 
quiry, which,  armed  with  all  the  power  of  the  crown,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  suspected  quarter,  took  evidence,  and  made  a 
careful  report  of  whatever  wrongs  or  malpractices  they  dis- 
covered.' 

When  guilt  was  brought  home  to  incriminated  persons  or 
parties,  the  punishment  with  which  they  were  visited  was 
swift  and  signal.  We  have  seen  how  harsh  were  the  sentences 
passed  by  Chosroes  upon  those  whoso  offences  attacked  his 
own  person  or  dignity.*  An  equal  severity  appears  in  his 
judgments,  where  there  was  no  question  of  his  own  wrongs,  but 
only  of  the  interests  of  his  subjects.*  On  one  occasion  he  is 
said  to  have  executed  no  fewer  than  eighty  collectors  of  taxes 
on  the  report  of  a  commission  charg^ing  them  with  extortion.'* 

Among  the  principal  reforms  which  Chosro^  is  said  to  have 
introduced  was  his  fresh  arrangement  of  the  taxation.  Hitherto 
all  lands  had  paid  to  the  State  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
produce,  a  proportion  which  varied,  according  to  the  estimated 
richness  of  the  soil,  from  a  tenth  to  one-half."  The  e£Eect  was 
to  discourage  all  improved  cultivation,  since  it  was  quite  possi- 
ble that  the  whole  profit  of  any  increased  outlay  might  be 
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absorbed  by  the  State,  and  also  to  cramp  and  check  the  liberty 
of  the  cultivators  in  various  ways,  since  the  produce  could  ngt 
be  touched  until  the  revenue  official  made  his  appearance  and  ' 
carried  off  the  share  of  the  crop  whicli  he  had  a  right  to  take." 
Chosroes  resolved  to  substitute  a  land-tax  for  the  proportionate 
payments  in  kind,  and  thus  at  once  to  set  the  cultivator  at 
liberty  with  respect  to  harvesting  his  crops  and  to  allow  him 
the  entire  advantage  of  any  agumented  production  which 
might  be  secured  by  better  methods  of  farming  his  land.  His 
tax  consisted  in  part  of  a  money  payment,  in  part  of  a  pay- 
ment in  kind ;  but  both  payments  were  fixed  and  invariable, 
each  measure  of  ground  being  rated  in  the  king's  books  at  one 
dirliem  and  one  measure  of  the  produce.^'  Uncultivated  land, 
and  land  lying  fallow  at  the  time,  were  exempt;**  and  thus  the 
scheme  involved,  not  one  survey  alone,  but  a  recurring  (annual) 
survey,'*  and  an  annual  registration  of  all  cultivators,  with  the 
quantity  of  land  under  cultivation  held  by  each,  and  the  nature 
of  the  crop  or  crops  to  be  grown  by  them.  The  system  was 
one  of  much  compUcation,  and  may  have  pressed  somewhat 
hardly  upon  the  poorer  and  less  productive  soils ;  but  it  was  an 
inmiense  improvement  upon  the  previously  existing  practice, 
which  had  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  modem  tithe  system,  ag- 
gravated by  the  high  rates  exacted'*  and  by  the  certainty  that, 
in  any  disputed  case,  the  subject  would  have  had  a  poor  chance 
of  establishing  his  right  against  the  crown.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  caliphs,  when  they  conquered  Persia,  maintained  un- 
altered the  land  system  of  Chosroes"  wliich  they  found  estab- 
lished, regarding  it  as,  if  not  perfect,  at  any  rate  not  readily 
admitting  of  much  improvement. 

Besides  the  tax  upon  amble  lands,  of  which  we  have  hitherto 
spoken,  Chosroes  introduced  into  into  Persia  various  other 
imposts.  The  fruit  trees  were  everywhere  counted,  and  a  small 
payment  required  for  each. "  The  personahty  of  the  citizens 
was  valued,  and  a  graduated  property-tax  established,  which, 
however,  in  the  case  of  the  most  opulent,  did  not  exceed  the 
moderate  sum  of  forty-eight  dirhenis^^  (about  twenty-seven 
shillings).  A  poll-tax  was  required  of  Jews  and  Christians," 
whereof  we  do  not  know  the  amount.  From  all  these  bmxiens 
libaral  exemptions  were  made  on  account  of  a^e  and  sex;  no 
female  paid  anything;-'  and  males  above  fifty  years  of  age  or 
imder  twenty  were  also  free  of  charge.  Due  notice  was  given 
to  each  individual  of  the  sum  for  which  he  was  liable,  by  the 
publication  in  each  province,  town,  and  village,  of  a  tax-table, 
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in  wfafidi  each  citiioiL  or  alien  ooakl  Me  affsbiBtlda  naikie  fte 
WfpxsaxA  about  to  be  claimed  of  him,  with  the  ground  upon 
which  it  was  regarded  as  doe."  Fftyment  had  to  madebif 
instalments,  three  times  each  Tear,  at  the  end  of  every  four 
months." 

In  order  to  prevent  the  nnfiair  eirtbrtjon,  which  in  the 
andent  world  was  always,  with  reason  or  witiioot^  tdwiged 
vpon  cdBectons  of  revenue,  Choeroes,  by  the  advice  of  the 
Oxand  liobed,  anthcvized  tiie  Magian  priests  everywhere  to 
exercise  ft  supervision  over  the  receivers  of  taxes,  and  to 
hinder  them  from  exacting  more  than  tlieir  dua**  Thepriests 
were  only  too  happy  to  dUsohazge  tiiis  popular  function:  ani 
ektxntionmust  have  become  rare  under  a  system  which  com- 
prised so  efl^ent  a  safeguard. 

Another  change  ascribed  to  Ohoero^s  is  a  reloorm  of  1^  ad* 
ministration  of  the  army.  Under  the  syslem  previously  ex- 
sthig,  Chosro^  found  that  the  resources  xA  the  state  were 
laivishly  wasted,  and  the  result  was  a  military  force  ineffident 
and  badly  accoutred.  No  security  was  taken  that  the  soldien 
possessed  their  proper  equipments  or  could  discharge  the  duties 
appropriate  to  t^eir  several  grades.  Persons  came  before  the 
paymaster,  claiming  the  wages  of  a  cavah*y  sddier,  who 
possessed  no  horse,  and  had  never  learned  to  ride.  Some,  who 
caUed  themselves  soldiers,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  use  c^  any 
weax>on  at  ail;  others  claimed  for  higher  grades  of  the  service 
tiban  those  whereto  they  really  belonged;  those  who  drew  the 
pay  of  cuirassiers  were  destitute  of  a  coat  of  mail;  those  who 
professed  themselves  archers  were  utterly  incompetent  to 
draw  the  bow.  The  established  i^tes  of  pay  varied  between 
a  hundred  dirheme  a  year  and  four  thousand,  and  persons  en- 
titled to  the  lowest  rate  often  receive  an  amount  not  much 
short  of  the  highest.  '*  The  evil  was  not  only  that  tiie  treasury 
was  robbed  by  imfair  claims  and  unfounded  pretences,  but 
that  artifice  and  false  seeming  were  encomraged,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  army  was  brought  into  such  a  conditicm  that 
no  dependence  could  be  placed  upon  it.  If  the  number  who 
actually  served  corresponded  to  that  upon  the  rolls,  which  is 
uncertain,'*  at  any  rate  all  the  superior  arms  of  the  service 
fell  below  their  nominal  strength,  and  the  lower  grades  weie 
crowded  with  men  who  were  only  soldiers  in  name. 

As  a  remedy  against  these  evils,  Chosroes  appointed  a  sin^ 
paymaster-general,  and  insisted  on  his  carefully  inspecting 
and  reviewing  each  body  of  troops  before  he  allowed  ft  to  drew 
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its  x>ay."  Each  man  was  to  appear  before  him  fully  equipped 
and  to  show  his  proficiency  with  his  weapon  or  weapons; 
horse  soldiers  were  to  bring  their  horses,  and  to  exhibit  their 
mastery  over  the  animals  by  putting  them  through  their  paces, 
mounting  and  dismounting,  and  pei*fomiing  the  other  usual 
exercises.  If  any  clumsiness  were  noted,  or  any  deficiency  in 
the  equipment,  the  pay  was  to  bo  withheld  until  the  defect 
observed  had  been  made  good.  Special  care  was  to  be  taken 
that  no  one  drew  the  pay  of  a  class  superior  to  that  whereto 
he  really  belonged— of  an  archer,  for  instance,  when  he  was  in 
truth  a  common  soldier,  or  of  a  trooper  when  he  served  not  in 
the  horse,  but  in  the  foot. 

A  curious  anecdote  is  related  in  connection  with  these 
mihtary  reforms.  When  Babek,  the  new  paymaster,  was 
about  to  hold  his  first  review,  he  issued  an  order  that  all  per- 
sons belonging  to  the  army  then  present  in  the  capitcd  should 
appear  before  him  on  a  certain  day.  The  troops  came;  but 
Babek  dismissed  them  on  the  ground  that  a  certain  j^erson 
whose  presence  was  indispensable  had  not  made  his  appear- 
ance. Another  day  was  appointed,  with  the  same  residt,  ex- 
cept that  Babek  on  this  occasion  plainly  intimated  that  it  was 
the  king  whom  he  expected  to  attend.  Upon  this  Chosroes, 
when  a  third  summons  was  issued,  took  care  to  be  present, 
and  came  fully  equipped,  as  he  thought,  for  battle.  But  the 
critical  eye  of  the  reviewing  officer  detected  an  omission, 
which  he  refused  to  overlook — the  king  had  neglected  to  bring 
with  him  two  extra  bow-strings.  Chosroes  was  required  to  go 
back  to  his  palace  and  remedy  the  defect,  after  which  he 
was  allowed  to  pass  muster,  and  then  summoned  to  receive 
his  pay.  Babek  affected  to  consider  seriously  what  the  pay  of 
the  commander-in-chief  ought  to  be,  and  decided  that  it  ought 
to  exceed  that  of  any  other  i)erson  in  the  army.  He  then,  in 
the  sight  of  all,  presented  the  king  with  four  thousand  and  one 
dirhems,  which  Chosroes  received  and  carried  home.'*  Thus 
two  imi)ortant  principles  were  thought  to  be  established — ^that 
no  defect  of  equipment  whatsoever  should  bo  overlooked  in 
any  officer,  however  high  his  rank,  and  that  none  should  draw 
from  the  treasury  a  larger  amount  of  pay  than  4,000  dirhems 
(112/.  of  our  money). 

The  encouragement  of  agriculture  was  an  essential  element 
in  the  system  of  Zoroaster;"  and  Chosroes,  in  devoting  his  at- 
tention to  it,  was  at  once  performing  a  religious  duty  and 
increasing  the  resources  of  the  state.     It  was  his  earnest 
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desire  to  brixig  into  caltiTatioii  all  the  soil  whidi  was  capaUb 
of  it;  and  with  this  object  he  not  only  issued  edicts  conunand- 
ing  the  redamation  of  waste  lands,  but  advanced  from  the 
treasury  the  price  of  tlie  necessary  seed-corn,  implements,  and 
beasts  to  all  poor  persons  willing  to  carry  out  his  drderB.** 
Other  poor  persons,  especially  the  infirm  and  those  disabled  I9 
bodily  defect,  were  relieved  from  his  privy  purse;  mendicancy 
was  forbidden,  and  idleness  made  an  ofiEenoe."  The  lands  for^ 
felted  by  the  followers  of  Ma«dak  were  distributed  to  neces- 
sitous cultivators.**  The  water  flystem  was  carefully  attended 
to;  river  and  totrent  courses  were  cleared  of  obstructions  and 
straightened;*'  the  superfluous  water  of  the  rainy  season  was 
stored,  and  meted  out  with  a  wise  economy  to  those  who  tilled 
the  soil,  in  the  spring  and  summer.*^ 

The  prosperity  of  a  country  depends  in  part  upon  the 
laborious  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  in  part  upon  tlieir  num- 
bers. Ghosroes  regarded  Persia  as  insuffideiitly  peopled,  and 
made  efforts  to  increase  the  i>opulation  by  encouraging  and 
indeed  compelling  marriage.'*  All  marriageable  females  were 
required  to  provide  themselves  with  husbands;  if  they  neg- 
lected this  duty,  the  government  interfered,  and  united  them 
to  unmarried  men  of  their  own  class.  The  pill  was  gilt  to 
these  latter  by  the  advance  of  a  sufficient  dowry  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  and  by  the  prospect  that,  if  children  resulted  from 
the  union,  their  education  and  establishment  in  life  would  be 
undertaken  by  the  state.  Another  method  of  increasing  the 
population,  adopted  by  Chosroes  to  a  certain  extent,  was  the 
settlement  within  his  own  territories  of  the  captives  whom  he 
carried  off  from  foreign  countries  in  the  course  of  his  military 
expeditiona  The  most  notorious  instance  of  this  policy  was 
the  Greek  settlement,  known  as  Rumia  (Rome),  established  by 
Chosroes  after  bis  capture  of  Antioch  (a.d.  540),  in  the  near 
vicinity  of  Ctesiphon.*" 

Oriental  monarchs,  in  many  respects  civilized  and  enlist* 
ened,  have  often  shown  a  narrow  and  unworthy  jealousy  of 
foreigners.  Chosroes  had  a  mind  which  soared  above  this 
petty  prejudice.  He  encouraged  the  visits  of  all  foreigneis, 
excepting  only  the  barbarous  Turks, '^  readily  received  them 
at  his  court,  and  carefully  provided  for  their  safety.  Not 
only  were  the  roads  and  bridges  kept  in  the  most  perfect 
order  throughout  his  territories,*^  so  as  to  facilitate  loconM^ 
tion,  but  on  the  frontiers  and  along  the  chief  lines  of  route 
guard-houses  were  built  and  garrisons  maintained  for  the 
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express  purpose  of  securing  the  safety  of  travellers.  ••  Thte 
result  was  that  the  court  of  Ohosroes  was  visited  by  numbers 
of  Europeans,  who  were  hospitably  treated,  and  invited,  or 
even  pressed,  to  prolong  their  visits. 

To  the  proofs  of  wisdom  and  enlightenment  here  enumerated 
Ohosroes  added  another,  which  is  more  surprising  than  any 
of  them.  He  studied  philosophy,  and  was  a  patron  of  science 
and  learning.  Very  early  in  his  reign  he  gave  a  refuge  at  his 
coitrt  to  a  body  of  seven  Greek  sages  whom  a  persecuting 
edict,  issued  by  Justinian,  had  induced  to  quit  their  coimtry 
and  take  up  their  abode  on  Persian  soil.^**  Among  the  refu- 
gees was  the  erudite  Damascius,  whose  work  De  Principiis  is 
weU  known,  and  has  recently  been  foimd  to  exhibit  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most  obscure  of  the 
Oriental  religions.*'  Another  of  the  exiles  was  the  eclectic 
philosopher  Simplicius,  **  the  most  acute  and  judicious  of  the 
interpreters  of  Aristotle.""  Ohosroes  gave  the  band  of  phi- 
losophers a  hospitable  reception,  entertained  them  at  bis 
table,  and  was  unwilling  that  they  should  leave  his  court." 
They  found  him  acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  whose  works  he  had  caused  to  be  translated  into  the 
Persian  tongue.**  If  he  was  not  able  to  enter  very  deeply  into 
the  dialectical  and  metaphysical  subtleties  which  characterize 
alike  the  Platonic  Dialogues  and  the  Aristotelian  treatises,  at 
any  rate  he  was  ready  to  discuss  with  them  such  questions  as 
the  origin  of  the  world,  its  destructibility  or  indestructibility, 
and  the  derivation  of  all  things  from  one  Firet  Oause  or  from 
more.**  Later  in  his  reign,  another  Greek,  a  sophist  named 
Uranius,  acquired  his  especial  favor,**  became  his  instructor 
in  the  learning  of  his  country,  and  was  presented  by  him  with 
a  large  sum  of  money.  Further,  Ohosroes  maintained  at  his 
court,  for  the  space  of  a  year,  the  Greek  physician,  Tribunus, 
and  offered  him  any  reward  that  he  pleased  at  his  deparuire.*^ 
He  also  instituted  at  Gondi-Sapor,  in  the  vicinity  of  Susa,  a 
sort  of  medical  school,  which  became  by  degrees  a  university, 
wherein  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  poetry  were  also  studied.** 
Nor  was  it  Greek  learning  alone  which  attracted  his  notice 
and  his  patronage.  Under  his  fostering  care  the  history  and 
jurisprudence  of  his  native  Persia  were  made  special  objects 
of  study;  the  laws  and  maxims  of  the  first  Artaxerxes,  the 
foimder  of  the  monarchy,  were  called  forth  from  the  obscurity 
which  had  rested  on  them  for  ages,  were  republished  and  de- 
dared  to  be  authoritative;*'  while  at  the  same  time  the  annals 
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of  tba  numaxchj  were  collected  and  azvangedv apad  a  **Simb- 
nameh,''  or  ''  Bock,  of  the  JUinga,"  oomiNMed,  whidi  it  w  proba- 
Ue  foitQed  the  hesis  of  the  great  work  of  FirdaneL'^  Xv«i 
the  distant  land  of  Hinduatan  was  ezpktredin  the  aeaich  after 
varied  kix>w1edge»  and  contributed  to  the  learning  and  ctrfli* 
MUdon  of  the  tixne  the  ^tUee  of  Bidpai"  and  the  game  gI 
<dies8.*' 

Thouc^  a  fierce  persecutor  of  the  deluded  fdUafwera  gI 
Hazdak,*'  ChosroSa  admitted  and  piactiaedy  to  some  extent^ 
the  principles  of  toleratian.  On  becoming  king,  he  laid  it 
down  as  a  rule  of  hia  government  that  the  actiona  of  man 
alone,  and  not  their  thoughts,  were  aofojeet  to  hii  authority.** 
He  was  therefore  bound  not  to  perseeiite  c^inion;  and  we  may 
auppose  that  in  hia  proceedinga  againat  the  Mazdakitea  he 
intended  to  punish  their  crimes  rather  than  their  teneta. 
Towards  the  Christiana^  who  abounded  in  hia  empire,**  be 
oartainly  ahowed  htmself,  upeni  the  whole,  mild  and  moderaia 
He  married  a  CSuristian  wife,  and  allowed  her  to  retain  bar 
religion.**  When  one  of  his  sons  became  a  Christian,  the  only 
punishment  which  he  inflicted  on  him  was  to  confine  him  to 
the  palace.*^  He  augumented  the  number  of  the  Christicms  in 
his  dominions  by  the  colonies  which  he  brought  in  from 
abroad.  He  allowed  to  his  ChrietiEm  subjects  the  &iee  exercise 
of  their  religion,  x>ennitted  them  to  build  churches,  deet 
bishops,  and  conduct  services  at  their  pleasure,  and  even 
suffered  them  to. bury  their  dead^**  thou^  such  poUuticm  of 
the  earth  was  accounted  sacril^ous  by  the  Zoroastrians.  No 
unworthy  compliances  with  the  established  cult  were  required 
of  them.  Proselytiem,  however,  was  not  allowed;  and  all 
Christian  sects  were  perhaps  not  viewed  with  equal  favor. 
Chosroes,  at  any  rate,  is  accused  of  persecuting  the  Catholics 
and  the  Monophysites,  and  compelling  them  to  join  the  Neeto- 
rians,  who  formed  the  predominant  sect  in  his  dominiona** 
Conformity,  however,  in  things  outward,  is  compatible  witii 
a  wide  diversity  of  opinion;  and  Chosraes,  while  he  disliked 
^  dififerencee  of  practice,  seems  certainly  to  have  enooumged,  at 
least  in  his  earlier  years,  a  freedom  of  discussion  in  roUgioas 
matters  which  must  have  tended  to  shake  the  hereditary  ^^ 
of  his  subjects.**  He  also  gave  on  one  occasion  a  very  re- 
markable indication  of  liberal  and  tolerant  views.  When  he 
made  his  first  peace  with  Eome,*'  tiie  article  on  which  he 
insisted  the  most  was  one  whereby  the  free  prefessioo  of  ^bet 
known  opinions  and  tenets  in  tbchr  own  countEj  was  Locimoi 
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to  the  seven  Grecian  sages  who  had  found  at  his  court,  in 
their  hour  of  need,  a  refuge  from  persecution." 

In  his  domestic  relations  Chosroes  was  unfortunate.  With 
his  chief  wife,  indeed,  the  daughter  of  the  great  £lhan  of  the 
Turks,  he  seems  to  have  lived  always  on  excellent  terms;  and 
it  was  his  love  for  her  which  induced  him  to  select  the  son 
whom  she  had  borne  him  for  his  successor  on  the  throne. 
But  the  wife  who  stood  next  in  his  favor  displeased  him  by 
her  persistent  refusal  to  renoimce  the  rehgion  of  Christ  and 
adopt  that  of  her  husband  in  its  stead;*'  and  the  quarrel 
between  them  must  have  been  aggravated  by  the.  conduct  of 
their  child,  Nushizad,  who,  when  he  came  to  years  of  dis- 
cretion, dehberately  preferred  the  faith  of  his  mother  to  that 
of  his  father  and  of  the  nation.*^  With  this  choioe  Chosroes 
was  naturally  offended;  but  he  restrained  his  anger  within 
moderate  limits,  and  was  content  to  punish  the  yoimg  prince 
by  forbidding  him  to  quit  the  precincts  of  the  palace."  Un- 
happy restdts  followed.  Nushizad  in  his  confinement  heard  a 
rumor  that  his  father,  who  had  started  for  the  Syrian  war, 
.  was  struck  with  sickness,  was  not  likely  to  recover,  was  dead. 
It  seemed  to  him  a  golden  opportunity,  of  which  he  would  be 
foolish  not  to  make  the  most.  He  accoi-dingly  quitted  his 
prison,  spread  the  report  of  his  father's  death,  seized  the  state 
treasure,  and  scatterrd  it  with  a  hberal  band  among  the  troops 
left  in  the  capital,  summoned  the  Christians  throughout  the 
empire  to  his  aid,  assmned  the  title  and  state  of  king,  was 
acknowledged  by  the  whole  of  the  southern  province,  and 
thought  himself  strong  enough  to  take  the  offensive  and  at- 
tempt the  subjugation  of  Irak.'*  Here,  however,  he  was  met 
by  Phabrizus"  (ilruz?),  one  of  his  father's  generals,  who  com- 
pletely defeated  his  army  in  a  pitched  battle.  According  to 
one  account,  Nushizad  fell  in  the  thick  of  the  figlit,  mortally 
wounded  by  a  chance  arrow."  According  to  another,  he  was 
made  prisoner,  and  carried  to  Chosroes,  who,  instead  of  punish- 
ing him  with  death,  destroyed  his  hopes  of  reigning  by  inflict- 
ing on  him  a  cruel  disfigurement." 

The  coins  of  Chosroes  are  verg  numerous,  and  offer  one  or 
two  novel  and  ciuious  types.  The  most  remarkable  have  on 
the  obverse  the  head  of  the  king,  presenting  the  fuU  face,  and 
surmounted  by  a  mural  crown  witii  a  low  cap."  The  beard  is 
dose,  and  the  hair  arranged  in  masses  on  either  side.  There 
are  two  stars  above  the  crown,  and  two  crescents,  one  over 
either  shoulder,  with  a  star  and  crescent  on  the  dress  in  front 
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of  each  shoolder.  The  IdngB  irean  %  necklaoe,  fram  nUch 
hang  three  pendants.  Qnthe  reTerBetheee  ceins  haveafidl- 
length  figure  of  the  king,  atanding  to  the  £ront,  -with  his  two 
hands  resting  on  the  hilt  of  his  strai^t  sword,  and  its  pcint 
idaoed  between  his  feet.  The  crown  worn  resemhleB  that  on 
the  ohrerse;  and  there  is  a  star  and  crescent  on  either  side  of 
the  head.  The  l^iend*  on  the  obyerse  is  Khw^wdi  c|^teiiii 
**May  Chosroes  increase;''  the  reverse  has,  on  the  left  £lUf#-. 
Imdi^  with  the  regnal  year;  on  the  right,  a  kmger  legend  which 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  interpreted.*'    [PL  XXTT.,  Fig^ 

a.] 

The  more  ordinary  type  on  the  coins  of  ChosroSs  L  is  ont 
differing  but  little  from  those  of  his  father,  Kobad,  and  his  son, 
Hormasd  IV .  Hie  obverse  has  the  king^s  head  in  profile^  and 
the  reverse  the  usual  fire-altar  and  supporters;  The  distin- 
guishing mark  of  thesecoinsis,  in  addition  to  the  legend,  tiiat 
th^  have  three  simple  crescents  in  the  margin  of  the  obvmse^ 
histead  of  three  crescents  with  stars.    \F\.  XXTT,,  Fig.  4.] 

A  relic  of  Chosro^  has  come  down  to  us,  whidh  is  of  great 
beauty.  This  is  a  cup  composed  of  a  number  of  small  disks  of. 
colored  glass,  imited  by  a  gold  setting,  and  having  at  the  bot- 
tom a  crystal,  engraved  with  a  figure  of  the  monarch.  As  late 
as  1638  it  was  believed  that  the  disks  of  glass  were  jacynths, 
garnets,  and  emeralds,  while  the  stone  which  forms  the  base  waB 
thought  to  be  a  white  sapphire.  The  original  owner  of  so  rare 
a  drinking-vessel  could  (it  was  supposed)  only  be  Solomon;" 
and  the  figure  at  the  bottom  was  accordingly  supposed  to  re- 
present the  Jewish  king.  Archsoologists  are  now  agreed  that 
the  engraving  on  the  gem,  which  exactly  resembles  the  figure 
upon  the  peculiar  coins  above  described,  represents  Chosroes 
Anushirwan,  and  is  of  his  age.^'  There  is  no  sufficient  reason 
to  doubt  but  that  the  cup  itself  is  one  out  of  which  he  was 
accustomed  to  drink. 

It  is  the  great  glory  of  Anushirwan  that  the  title  which  his 
subjects  gave  him  '*  was  "  the  Just."  According  to  European, 
and  esx)ecially  to  modem  ideas,  this  praise  would  seem  to  have 
imdeserved;  and  thus  the  great  historian  of  the  B3rzantine 
period  has  not  scrupled  to  declare  that  in  his  external  poUcy 
Chosroes  was  actuated  by  mere  ambition,  and  that  ^*  in  bis 
domestic  administration  he  deserved  the  appellation  of  a 
tyrant."^'  Undoubtedly  the  punishments  which  he  inflicted 
were  for  the  most  part  severe;  but  they  were  not  capridous, 
nor  uniform,  nor  without  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
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offence.  Plottiiig  against  his  crown  or  his  persan,  when  the 
conspirators  were  of  full  age,  treasonahle  correspondence  with 
the  enemy,  violation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  harem,  and  the 
proselytism  which  was  strictly  forbidden  by  the  laws,  he 
jmnished  with  death.''  But,  ^hen  the  rebel  was  a  mere  youth, 
he  was  content  to  inflict  a  disfigurement;  '^  whence  the  offence 
was  less,  he  could  imprison,'*  or  confine  to  a  particular  spot,'' 
or  simply  banish  the  culprit  from  his  presence. '**  Instances 
on  record  of  his  clemency  to  offenders/^  and  others  which 
show  that,  when  his  own  interests  were  at  stake,  he  steadily 
refused  to  make  use  of  his  imlimited  power  for  the  oppression 
of  individuals. '^  It  is  unlikely  that  Anushirwan  was  distin- 
guished as  *'the  Just"  without  a  reason;  and  we  may  safely 
conclude  from  his  acknowledged  title  that  his  subjects  found 
his  rule  more  fair  and  equitable  than  that  of  any  previous 
monarch. 

That  the  administration  of  Chosroes  was  wise,  and  that  Per- 
sia prospered  under  his  government,  is  generally  admitted. 
His  vigilance,  his  activity,  his  care  for  the  poor,  his  efforts  to 
prevent  or  check  oppression,  are  notorious,  and  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  was  brave,  hardy, 
temperate,  prudent,  and  hberal.  Whether  he  possessed  the 
softer  virtues,  compassion,  kindliness,  a  tender  and  loving 
heart,  is  perhaps  open  to  question.  He  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  a  good  husband  and  a  good  father,  not  easily 
offended,  and  not  over-severe  whence  offence  was  given  him." 
His  early  severities  *"*  against  his  brothers  and  their  followers 
may  be  regarded  as  caused  by  the  advice  of  others,  and  per- 
hai)S  as  justified  by  state  i)oIicy.  In  his  later  life,  when  ho  was 
his  own  master,  he  was  content  to  chastise  rebellion  more 
mildly. 

Intellectually,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Chosroes  rose 
very  high  above  the  ordinary  Oriental  level.  The  Persians, 
and  even  many  Greeks,  in  his  own  day,  exalted  him  above 
measure,  as  capable  of  apprehending  the  most  subtle  arguments 
aud  the  deepest  problems  of  philosophy ;  '^  but  the  estimate  of 
Agathias  *'  is  probably  more  just,  and  this  reduces  him  to  a 
standard  about  which  there  is  nothing  surprising.  It  is  to  his 
credit  that  although  engaged  in  almost  perpetual  wars,  and 
burdened  moreover  with  the  administration  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire, he  had  a  mind  large  enough  to  entertain  the  consideration 
also  of  intellectual  problems,  and  to  enjoy  and  take  part  in 
their  discussion;  but  it  could  scarcely  be  expected  that,  with 
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Ui  mtneroiiB  tfttHv  finployiwii^  te  dKrali,  MaDjr  Boni  to 
their  ntmoBl  deptfae  the  ^pteisaadatkA  •£  Qcmk  thoiig^  or 
vndenilaiid  the  ^^eculatiTe  diffleultiw  wfaieh  eepawited  the 
^tmriouB  Bcheols  one  £n»L  anotiher.  No  doBbt  hia  ko&wledise 
wae  superfloial,  and  there  magr.  ham  been  oetentafeion  in  fSm 
parade  which  ha  made  of  it;**  but  we  aonat  not  day  him  the 
ptaise  of  a  qukik,  aotlTa  inteUact,  and  a  widtti  of  Tiew  iBidj 
ftnmd  in  an  OrisntaL 

It  wasnot,  however,  intfaa  field  of  speecdaM^fa  thou^t,  hatin 
that  of  practical  effoii,  that  Ghoaroea  dbileflj  *^«*"^c*^%hflii 
fci^i^afti^  and  gained  hia  ehoiceat  lanielB.  The  exoettence  of  Ua 
domeetic  adminiatratuitt  haa  heen  alraady  noticed.  Bnt^  great 
as  he  waain  peace,  he  waa  greater  in  war.  Engaged  for  nearijr 
fifty  yeam  in  ahnoal}  nnintemipted  oomteata,  he  triumphed  in 
erery  quarter,  and  acaroely  eiparienaed  a  raveraa.  Victorioas 
over  the  Bomane,  the  AbysBinians,  the  Ephthalitea,  aai  the 
Torka,  he  extended  the  limits  eC  hia  tiBtipttaeaattflidea^  pacified 
the  discontented  Ajrmenia,  cniahed  internal  revolt,  frustrated 
the  most  threatening  eomhinatians,  and eatal^iahed  Persia  ina 
position  which  she  had  scarcely  occupied  since  the  days  of 
Darius  Hystaqois.  Personally  engaged  in  above  a  acoxe  of 
fights,  by  the  admission  of  his  enemies  he  was  never  defeated 
but  once;^'  and  there  are  circumstances  which  make  it  pro- 
bable that  this  single  check  was  of  slight  importance.'*  The 
one  real  £aihire  that  can  be  laid  to  his  charge  was  in  another 
quarter,  and  involved  no  military,  but  only  a  political  Uunder. 
In  recoiling  from  the  difficulties  of  the  Lazic  war,'"  Chosroes 
had  not  to  deplore  any  disgrace  to  h»  arms,  but  simply  to 
acknowledge  tiiat  he  had  misunderstood  the  temper  of  the 
Lexic  people.  In  depreciation  of  his  miMtary  talents  it  naay  be 
said  that  he  was  never  opposed  to  any  great  generaL  With 
Belisarius  it  would  certainly  seem  that  he  never  actual^ 
crossed  swords;  but  Justinian  and  Maurice  (afterwards  em* 
peror),  to  whom  he  was  opposed  in  his  later  years,  were  no 
contemptible  antagonists.  It  may  further  be  remarked  that 
the  collapse  of  Persia  in  her  struggle  vrith  Rome  **  as  soon  as 
Chosroes  was  in  his  grave  is  a  tolerably  dedaive  indicatioo 
that  she  owed  her  long  career  of  victory  under  hia  guidance  to 
his  possession  of  imcommon  military  ability. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

Accession  of  Hormisdas  IV.  His  good  Government  in  the 
Earlier  Portion  of  his  Reign,  Invasion  of  Persia  by  the 
Romans  under  Mauiice,  Defeats  of  Adarman  and  Tam» 
chosro.  Campaign  of  Johannes,  Campaigns  of  PhUippicus 
and  Heraclius.  Tyranny  of  Hoi-misdas,  He  is  attacked 
by  the  Ai^abs,  Khazars^  and  Turks,  Bahram  defeats  the 
Turks,  His  Attack  on  Lazica,  He  suffers  a  Defeat,  Dis- 
grace of  Bahram,  Dethronement  of  Hormisdas  IV.  and 
Elevation  of  Chosroes  IL  Character  of  Hormisdas,  Coins 
of  Hormisdas, 

JLooport^  Kartrrpi^aTo  pCov,  SiABo\ov  'OpikLatcLV  rhv  vtdv,  avBpa  rp  x^"<^i^^  n?*'  narfn^cui^ 
vvcpi}icovTtK<$Ta  rStv  rp6vt»v  avoatonpa  *  ^v  yAp  piaxit  re  jcoI  tou  vAciovof  ip<urr^  ajc6p<« 
9To«.— Theophylact.  Simocott.  Ui.  16. 

At  the  death  of  Chosroes  the  crown  was  assumed  without 
dispute  or  difficulty  hy  his  son,  Hormazd,  who  is  known  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  as  Hormisdas  IV.  Hormazd  was  the 
eldest,  or  perhaps  the  only,  son  borne  to  Chosroes  by  the 
Turkish  princess,  Fakim,'  who,  from  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
had  held  the  place  of  sultana,  or  principal  wife.  His  illustrious 
descent  on  both  sides,  added  to  the  express  appointment  of  his 
father,  caused  him  to  be  universally  accepted  as  king;  and  we 
do  not  hear  that  even  his  half-brothers,  several  of  whom  were 
older  than  himself,^  put  forward  any  claims  in  opposition  to 
his,  or  caused  him  any  anxiety  or  trouble.  He  commenced  his 
reign  amid  th&  universal  plaudits  and  acclamations  of  his  sub- 
jects, whom  he  delighted  by  declaring  that  he  would  follow  in 
all  things  the  steps  of  his  father,  whose  wisdom  so  much  ex- 
ceeded his  own,  would  pursue  his  poUcy,  maintain  his  officers 
in  power,  and  endeavor  in  all  respects  to  govern  as  he  had 
governed.'  When  the  mobeds  attempted  to  persuade  him  to 
confine  his  favor  to  Zoroastrians  and  persecute  such  of  his  sub- 
jects as  were  Jews  or  Christians  he  rejected  their  advice  with 
the  remark*  that,  as  in  an  extensive  territory  there  were  sure 
to  be  variaties  of  soil,  so  it  was  fitting  that  a  great  empire 
should  embrace  men  of  various  opinions  and  manners.  In  his 
progresses  from  one  part  of  his  empire  to  another  he  allowed  of 
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no  injury  being  done  to  the  lands  or  gardens  along  the  route, 
and  punished  severely  all  who  infringed  his  orders.'  Accord- 
ing to  some,"  his  good  dispositions  lasted  only  during  the  time 
that  he  enjoyed  the  counsel  and  support  of  Abu-zurd-mihir, 
one  of  the  best  advisers  of  his  father;  but  when  this  venerated 
sago  was  compelled  by  the  infirmities  of  age  to  quit  his  court 
he  fell  imder  other  influences,  and  soon  dt^nerated  into  the 
cruel  tyrant  which,  according  to  all  the  authorities,^  he  showed 
himself  in  his  later  years. 

Meanwhile,  however,  he  was  engaged  in  important  wars, 
particularly  with  the  Roman  emperors  Tiberius  and  Maurice, 
who,  now  that  the  great  Chosroes  was  dead,  pressed  upon  Per- 
sia with  augmented  force,  in  the  confident  hope  of  recoveriDg 
their  lost  laurels.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  great  king's 
death,  Tiberius  had  endeavored  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  his 
successor,  and  had  offered  to  reUnquish  all  claim  on  Armenia, 
and  to  exchange  Araimene  with  its  strong  fortress,  Aphumon, 
for  Daras;  but  Honnisdas  had  absolutely  rejected  his  pro- 
posals, declared  that  he  would  surre-nder  nothing,  and  dechned 
to  make  jHjace  on  any  other  terms  than  the  resumption  by 
Rome  of  her  old  system  of  paying  an  annual  subsidy.*  The 
war  consequently  continued ;  and  Maurice,  who  still  held  the 
cx^nimcmd,  proce<^ded,  in  the  summer  of  a.d.  579,  to  take  the 
offensive  and  iuvade  the  Persian  territory.  He  sent  a  force 
across  the  Tigris  under  Ronmnus,  Theodoric,  and  Martin,  which 
ravaged  KurdisUm,  and  perhaps  penetrated  into  Media,"  no- 
where encountering  any  large  body  of  the  enemy,  but  carrying 
aU  before  them  and  destroying  the  harvest  at  their  pleasure. 
In  the  next  year,  a.d.  580,  he  formed  a  more  ambitious  project. 
Having  gained  over,  as  he  thought,  Alamundanis,  the  leader 
of  the  Saracens  dependent  on  Persia,  and  collected  a  fleet  to 
carry  his  stores,  he  marched  from  Circesium  down  the  course  of 
the  Euphrates,  intending  to  carry  the  war  into  Southern  Mt»so- 
potamia,"' and  i)erhaps  hopmg  to  capture  Ctesiphon.  He  ex- 
pected to  take  the  Pei*sians  unawares,  and  may  not  imnaturally 
have  looked  to  gain  an  important  success ;  but,  unhappily  for 
his  plans,  Alaniundaiiis  prove<l  ti-eacherous.  The  Persian  king 
was  iiiioiTned  of  his  enemy's  march,  and  steps  were  at  once 
taken  to  render  it  abortive.  Adarman  was  sent,  at  the  head  of 
a  large  army,  into  Roman  Mesopotamia,  whei'C  he  threatened 
the  important  city  of  Callinicus  in  Maurice's  rear.  Tliat  general 
dared  advance  no  fui'ther.  On  the  contmry,  he  felt  constrained 
to  fall  back,  to  give  up  his  scheme,  bum  his  fleet,  and  return 
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hastily  within  the  Homan  frontier.  On  his  arrival,  he  en- 
gaged Adarman  near  the  city  which  he  was  attacking,  defeated 
him,  and  drove  him  back  into  Persia." 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  after  another  vain  attempt  at  negoti- 
ation," the  offensive  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  who,  early  in 
A.D.  581,  crossed  the  frontier  imder  Tam-chosro,  and  attacked 
the  Eoman  city  of  Constantia,  or  Constantina.^'  Mamice 
hastened  to  its  rehef ;  and  a  great  battle  was  fought  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  city,  wherein  the  Persians  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  their  commander  lost  his  life.'*  Further 
advantages  might  have  been  gained ;  but  the  prospect  of  the 
succession  drew  Maurice  to  Constantinople,  where  Tiberius^ 
stricken  with  a  mortal  disease,  received  him  with  open  arms, 
gave  his  daughter  and  the  state  into  his  care,  and,  dying  soon 
after,  left  him  the  legacy  of  the  empire,  which  he  administered 
with  success  for  above  twenty  yeara'* 

On  quitting  the  East,  Maurice  devolved  his  command  upon 
an  officer  who  bore  the  very  common  name  of  Johannes,  but 
was  distinguished  further  by  the  epithet  of  Mustacon,  on  ac- 
count of  his  abundant  moustache.'*  This  seems  to  have  been 
a  bad  appointment.  Mustacon  was  unequal  to  the  position. 
He  gave  the  Persians  battle  at  the  conjunction  of  the  Nymphius 
with  the  Tigris,  but  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  partly 
through  the  misconduct  of  one  of  his  captains.  He  then  laid 
siege  to  Arbas,"  a  strong  fort  on  the  Persian  side  of  the 
Nymphius,  while  the  main  body  of  the  Persians  were  attack- 
ing Aphumon  in  the  neighboring  district  of  Arzanene.  The 
garrison  of  Arbas  made  signals  of  distress,  which  speedily 
brought  the  Persian  army  to  their  aid ;  a  second  battle  was 
fought  at  Arbas,  and  Mustacon  was  again  defeated,  and  forced 
to  retire  across  the  Nymphius  into  Roman  territory.'*  His  in- 
capacity was  now  rendered  so  clearly  evident  that  Maurice 
recalled  him,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Eastr 
to  a  new  general,  Philippicus,  his  brother-in-law.'* 

The  first  and  second  campaigns  of  Philippicus,  in  the  years 
A.D.  584  and  585,  were  of  the  most  commonplace  character. 
He  avoided  any  general  engagement,  and  contended  himself 
with  plundering  inroads  into  the  Persian  territory  on  either 
side  of  the  Upper  Tigris,  occasionally  suffering  considerably 
from  want  of  water  and  provisions."  The  Persians  on  their 
part  undertook  no  operations  of  importance  until  late  in  a.d. 
585,  when  Philippiciis  had  fallen  sick.  They  then  made  at- 
tempts upon  Monocartmn  and  Martyropolis,  which  were  un- 
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resuKisff  only  in  the  buniing  of  a  chTnrci  aad  a 
mcnaeiory  xicsr  the  lati^^r  tOTrn-*-  Neither &id^  seemed  capaUe 
of  xx2&king  2.r.y  sr^ri-yis  impresHon  upon  the  other:  asd  earir 
the  next  veir  nf-^otiatioas  'were  pesumedL^  which,  bon-ei^tg, 
resulted  in  nothing. 

In  his  third  can:paign  Philippiciis  adopted  a  bold<»'lir^of 
proceeding.  Comnencin^  by  an  invasion  of  Eastern  Me&.'ro- 
tamia.  he  raet  and  defeated  the  Persians  in  a  great  battle  XMor 
Solachon,  •*  having  first  roused  the  enthusiasm  of  his  rn!X*ps  by 
carrying  along  their  ranks  a  miraculous  picture  of  '^ur  Di'Td.** 
which  no  human  hand  had  x>ainted.  Hanging  on  the  rear  of  the 
fugitives,  he  pursued  them  to  Daras.  which  declined  to  recrive 
within  its  walls  an  army  that  had  so  disgraced  itselL"  The 
Persian  commander  withdrew  his  troops  further  inland :  and 
Philippicus,  Ijelieving  that  he  had  now  no  enemy  to  fear,  rny 
oeed«i  to  invade  Arzanene.  to  besiege  the  stronghold  of  Cblo- 
mar6n."  and  at  the  same  time  to  throw  forward  troops  into  the 
more  eastern  parts  of  the  country.  He  expected  them  to  be  xm- 
opposed :  but  the  Persian  genersd.  having  rallied  his  force  and 
augmented  it  by  fresh  recruits,  had  returned  towards  the  frm- 
tier,  and.  hearing  of  the  danger  of  Arzanene.  had  flown  to  its 
defence.  Philippicus  was  taken  by  surprise,  compelled  to  raise 
the  si^-'jre  of  C.*hlomaron.  and  to  fall  back  in  disorder.  The  Per- 
sians  pres-sed  on  his  retreat,  crossed  the  Xymphius  after  him, 
anfl  did  not  desist  from  the  pursuit  imtil  the  imperial  general 
threw  himself  with  his  shattered  army  into  the  strong  fortress 
of  Amida."  Disgusted  and  discredited  by  his  ill-succefes 
Philippicus  gave  over  the  active  prosecution  of  the  war  to 
Horaclius,  and,  remaining  at  head-quarters,  contented  himself 
with  a  general  supervision. 

Ileraclius,  on  recei"ving  his  appointment,  is  said  to  have  at 
once  assumed  the  offensive,  and  to  have  led  an  army,  consist- 
ing chiefly  or  entirely  of  infantry,"  into  Persian  territory, 
wliif-h  flevastated  the  country"  on  lx)th  sides  of  the  Tigris,  and 
roj(>in(yl  Philippicus,  without  having  suffered  any  disaster, 
Ix'fon^  the  winter.  Philippicus  was  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  his  lieutonant  to  continue  him  in  command  for  another  year; 
but,  tlirough  prudence  or  jealousy,  he  was  induced  to  intrust 
a  portion  only  of  the  troops  to  his  care,  whUe  he  assigned  to 
others  the  supreme  authority  over  no  less  than  one  third  of  the 
Roman  army.  The  n»sult  was,  as  might  have  been  expected 
inKlorions  for  Kome.  During  a.d.  587  the  two  divisions  acted 
separately  in  different  quarters;  and,  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
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neither  could  boast  of  any  greater  Buccees  than  the  reduction, 
in  each  case,  of  a  single  fortress."  Philippicus,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  satisfied ;  and  at  the  approach  of  winter  he  with- 
drew from  the  East  altogether,  leaving  HeracUus  as  his  repre- 
sentative, and  returned  to  CJonstantinople. 

During  the  earlier  portion  of  the  year  A.D.  588  the  mutinous 
temper  of  the  Roman  army  rendered  it  impossible  that  any 
military  operations  should  be  undertaken/'*  Encouraged  by 
the  disorganization  of  their  enemies,  the  Persians  crossed  the 
frontier,  and  threatened  Constantina,  which  was  however 
eave<i  by  Grcraianus.''  Later  in  the  year,  the  mutinous  spirit 
having  boon  <iuelled,  a  counter-expedition  was  made  by  the 
Homans  into  Arzanene.  Hei'e  the  Persian  general,  Maruzas, 
met  them,  and  drove  them  from  the  province;  but,  following 
up  his  success  too  ardently,  he  received  a  complete  defeat  near 
Martyropohs,  and  lost  hi  life  in  the  battle.  His  head  was 
cut  off  by  the  civilized  conquerors,  and  sent  as  a  trophy  to 
Mauiico." 

Tlie  campaign  of  a.d.  589  was  opened  by  a  brilliant  stroke 
on  the  part  of  the  Persians,  who,  through  the  treachery  of  a 
certain  Sittas,  a  petty  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Martyropolis. "  It  was  in  vain  that  Philip- 
picus twice  besieged  the  place ;  he  was  imable  to  make  any 
impression  upon  it,  and  after  a  time  desisted  from  the  attempt. 
On  the  second  occasion  the  garrison  was  strongly  reinforced 
by  the  Persians  under  Mebodes  and  Aphraates,  who,  after  de- 
feating Philippicus  in  a  pitched  battle,  threw  a  large  body  of 
troops  into  the  town.  Philippicus  was  upon  this  deprived  of 
his  office,  and  replaced  by  Comentiolus,  with  Heraclius  as  sec- 
ond in  command.''*  The  new  leaders,  instead  of  engaging  in 
the  tedious  work  of  a  siege,  determined  on  re-establishing  the 
Roman  prestige  by  a  bold  coimter-attack.  They  invaded  the 
Persian  territory  in  force,  ravaged  the  country  about  Nisibis, 
and  brought  Aphraates  to  a  pitched  battle  at  Sisarbanon,  near 
that  city.  Victory  seemed  at  first  to  incline  to  the  Persians; 
Comentiolus  was  defeated  and  fled ;  but  Heraclius  restored  the 
battle,  and  ended  by  defeating  the  whole  Persian  army,  and 
driving  it  from  the  field,  with  the  loss  of  its  commander,  who 
was  slain  in  the  thick  of  the  fight."  The  next  day  the  Persian 
camp  was  taken,  and  a  rich  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors,"  besides  a  number  of  standards.  The  renmant  of 
the  defeated  army  foimd  a  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Nisibis. 
Later  in  the  year  Comentiolus  recovered  to  some  extent  his 
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tamishe<!  laurels  by  the  siege  and  capture  of  Arbas,*'  whose 
strong  situation  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Martyropolis  ren- 
dered the  position  of  the  Persian  garrison  in  that  city  insecure, 
if  not  absohitely  untenable. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  western  provinces  of 
the  Persian  Empire,  when  a  sudden  danger  arose  in  the  epst, 
which  had  strange  and  most  important  consequences.   Accord- 
ing to  the  Oriental  writers,  Hormisdas  had  from  a  just  mon- 
arch gradually  become  a  tyrant;  under  the  plea  of  protecting 
the  poor  had  grievously  oppressed  the  rich;  through  jealoui?y 
or  fear  had  put  to  death  no  fewer  than  thirteen  thousand  of 
the  upper  classes,*"  and  had  thus  completely  alienated  all  the 
more  powerful  part  of  the  nation.    Aware  of  his  impopularity, 
the  surrounding  tribes  and  peoples  commenced  a  series  of  v^- 
gressions,  plundered  the  frontier  provinces,  defeated  the  de- 
tachments sent  against  them  under  commanders  who  were 
disaffected,  and    everywhere   brought   the   empire  into  the 
greatest   danger.      The  Arabs"  crossed  the   Euphrates   end 
spread  themselves  over  Mesopotamia;  the  Khazars  invaded 
Armenia  and  Azerbi jan :  rumor  said  that  the  Greek  emperor 
had  taken  the  field  and  was  advancing  on  the  side  of  Syria,  at 
the  head  of  80, ODD  men;*'  above  all,  it  was  quite  certain  that 
the  Great  Khan  of  the  Turks  had  put  his  hordes  in  motion,  had 
passed  the  Oxas  with  a  countless  host,*'  occupied  Balkh  and 
Herat,  and  was  threatening  to  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of 
Persia.    The  perilous  character  of  the  crisis  is  perhaps  exag- 
gerated ;*-  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  advance  of  the 
Turks  constituted  a  rcid  danger.    Hormisdas,  however,  did  not 
even  now  quit  the  capital,  or  adventure  his  own  person.    He 
selected  from  among  his  generals  a  certain  Varahran  or  Bah- 
ram, "  a  loader  of  gi'eat  courage  and  exx)erience,  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  wars  of  Anushirwan,"  and,  placing 
all  the  resources  of  the  empire  at  his  disposal,  assigned  to  him 
the  entire  conduct  of  the  Turkish  struggle.     Bahram  is  said  to 
have  contented  himself  with  a  small  force  of  picked  mon,*' 
veterans  l>etween    forty  and  fifty  years   of   age,**  to  have 
marched  with  them  upon  Balkh,  contended  with  the  Great 
Khan  in  several  partial  engagements,*^  and  at  last  entirely  de- 
feated him  in  a  great  battle,  wherein  the  Khan  lost  his  hfe.** 
This  victory  was  soon  followed  by  another  over  the  Khanli 
son,  who  was  made  prisoner  and  sent  to  Hormisdas.**    An 
enormous  booty  was  at  the   same  time  despatched  to  the 
court  ;'^  and  Bahram  himself  was  about  to  return,  when  he 
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received  his  master's  orders  to  carry  his  arms  into  another 
quarter. 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that,  while  the  Turkish  hordes  were 
menacing  Persia  uix)n  the  north-east,  a  Roman  army,  intended 
to  act  in  concert  with  them,"  was  sent  by  Maurice  into  Al- 
bania, which  proccedod  to  threaten  the  common  enemy  in  the 
north-west.  But  the  Byzantine  writers  know  of  no  alliance  at 
this  time  between  the  Romans  and  Turks ;  nor  do  they  tell  of 
any  offensive  movement  undertaken  by  Rome  in  aid  of  the 
Turkish  invasion,  or  even  simultaneously  with  it.  According 
to  them,  the  war  in  this  quarter,  which  certainly  broke  out  in 
A.D.  589,  was  provoked  by  Hormisdas  himself,  who,  imme- 
diately after  his  Turkish  victories,  sent  Bahram  with  an  army 
to  invade  Colchis  and  Suania,"  or  in  other  words  to  resume  the 
Liazic  war,  from  which  Anushirwan  had  desisted*"  twenty-seven 
years  previously.  Bahram  found  the  province  unguarded,  and 
was  able  to  ravage  it  at  his  will ;  but  a  Roman  force  soon  gath- 
ered to  its  defence,  and  after  some  manoeuvres  a  pitched  battle 
was  fought  on  the  Araxes,  in  which  the  Perman  general  suf- 
fered a  defeat.  ''*  The  mihtary  results  of  the  check  were  insig- 
nificant ;  but  it  led  to  an  internal  revolution.  Hormisdas  had 
grown  jealous  of  his  too  successful  lieutenant,  and  was  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  insult  him.**  No  sooner  did  he  hear  of  Bah- 
rain's defeat  than  he  sent  off  a  messenger  to  the  camp  upon 
the  Araxes,  who  deprived  the  general  of  his  command,  cmd 
presented  to  him,  on  the  part  of  his  master,  a  distaff,  some 
cotton,  and  a  complete  set  of  women's  garments.  **  Stung  to 
madness  by  the  imdeserved  insult,  Bahram  retorted  with  a 
letter,  wherein  he  addressed  Hormisdas,  not  as  the  son,  but  as 
the  daughter  of  Chosroes.  *'  Shortly  afterwards,  upon  the  ar- 
rival of  a  second  messenger  from  the  court,  with  orders  to 
bring  the  recalcitrant  commander  home  in  chains,  Bahram 
openly  revolted,  caused  the  envoy  to  be  trampled  upon  by  an 
elephant,  **  and  either  by  simply  putting  before  the  soldiers  his 
services  and  his  wrongs,  *"  or  by  misrepresenting  to  them  the 
intentions  of  Hormisdas  towards  themselves,  induced  his  wholo 
array  with  one  accord  to  embrace  his  cause. 

The  news  of  the  great  general's  revolt  was  received  with  accla- 
mations by  the  provinces.  The  army  of  Mesopotamia,  collected 
at  Nisibis,  made  common  cause  with  that  of  Albania ;  and  the 
united  force,  advancing  on  the  capital  by  way  of  Assyria,  took 
up  a  position  upon  the  Upper  Zab  river. '"  Hormisdas  sent  a 
general,  Pherochanes,  to  meet  and  engage  the  rebels ;  but  the 
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emisearies  of  Bahrain  seduced  his  troc^  from  their  allegiaBce; 
Pherochancs  f^s  murdered;"  and  the  insurgent  army,  aug- 
mented by  the  force  sent  to  oppose  it,  drew  daily  nearer  to 
Ctesiphon  Meanwhile  Hormisdas,  distracted  between  bate 
and  fear,  suspecting  every  one,  trusting  no  one,  confined  him- 
sdf  within  the  walls  of  the  capital,  where  he  continued  to  ex- 
ercise the  sererities  which  had  lost  him  the  affections  of  his 
subjects.  According  to  some,  he  suspected  his  son,  Ohosroes, 
of  collusion  with  the  enemy,  and  drove  him  into  banishment,'* 
imprisoning  at  the  same  time  his  own  brothers  in-law,  Bindoes 
and  Bostam,"  who  would  be  likely,  he  thought,  to  give  their 
support  to  their  nephew.  These  violent  measures  precipitated 
the  evils  which  he  feared;  a  general  revolt  brc^e  out  in  the 
palace;  Boetam  and  Bindoes,  released  from  prison,  put  them- 
selvos  at  the  head  of  the  malcontents,  and,  rushing  into  the 
presence-chamber,  dragged  the  tyrant  from  his  throne,  strip- 
ped bim  of  the  diadem,  and  committed  him  to  the  dungeon 
from  which  they  hod  themselves  escaped.  The  Bysantine  his- 
torians believed  "  that,  after  this,  Hormisdas  was  i)ermitted  to 
plead  his  cause  before  an  assembly  of  Persian  nobles,  to  glorify 
his  own  reign,  vituperate  his  eldest  son,  ChoeroSs,  and  express 
his  ^viilingnoss  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  another  eon,  who  had  never 
offended  him.  They  supposed  that  this  ill-judged  oration  had 
sealed  the  fate  of  the  youth  recommended  and  of  his  mother, 
who  were  cut  to  pieces  before  the  fallen  monarch's  eyes,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  ra/re  of  the  assembly  was  vented  in  part 
upon  Hormisdas  himself,  who  was  blinded,  to  make  his  re- 
storation impospible.  But  a  judicious  critic  will  doubt  the 
likelihood  of  rebels,  committed  as  were  Bindoes  and  Bostam, 
consenting  to  allow  such  an  appeal  as  is  described  by  Theo- 
phylact;  and  a  perusal  of  the  speeches  assigned  to  the  occasion 
will  certainly  not  diminish  his  scepticism."  The  probability 
would  seem  to  be  that  Hormisdas  was  blinded  as  soon  as  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  that  shortly  afterwards  he  suffered  the 
general  fate  of  deposed  sovemgns,  being  assassinated  in  his 
place  of  confinement.  •• 

The  deposition  of  Hormisdas  was  followed  almost  immedia- 
tely by  the  proclamation  of  his  eldest  son,  Choeroes,  the  prince 
known  in  history  as  *'Eberwiz"  or  **Parviz,"  the  last  great 
Persian  monarch.  The  rebels  at  Ctesiphon  had  perhaps  acted 
from  first  to  last  with  his  cognizance :  at  any  rate,  they  cal- 
culated on  his  pardoning  proceedings  which  had  given  him 
actual  possession  of  a  throne  whereto,  without  th^  aid,  he 
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might  never  liave  succeeded.  They  accordingly  declaimed  him 
king  of  Persia  without  binding  hini  by  conditions,  and  without 
negotiating  with  Bahruin,  who  was  still  in  arms  and  at  no 
great  distance. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  eventful  reign  with 
which  we  shall  now  have  to  occupy  ourselves,  a  glance  at  the 
personal  character  of  the  deceased  monarch  will  perhaps  be 
expected  by  the  reader.  Hormuzd  is  pronounced  by  the  con- 
current voice  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Orientals  one  of  the  worst 
princes  that  ever  ruled  over  Persia."  The  fair  promise  of  his 
early  yeai*s  was  quickly  clouded  over;  and  during  the  greater 
lx)rtion  of  his  reign  he  was  a  jealous  and  capricious  tyrant,  in- 
fluenced by  unworthy  favorites,  and  stimulated  to  ever-in- 
creasing severities  by  his  fears.  Eminence  of  whatsoever  kind 
roused  his  suspicions ;  and  among  his  vi;.'tims  were  included, 
besides  the  noble  and  the  great,  a  lai'ge  number  of  philosophers 
and  men  of  science.**  His  treatment  of  Bahram  was  at  once  a 
folly  and  a  crime — an  act  of  black  ingratitude,  and  a  rash  step, 
whereof  he  had  not  counted  the  consequences.  To  his  other 
vices  he  added  those  of  indolence  and  effeminacy.  From  the 
time  that  he  became  king  nothing  could  drag  him  from  the 
soft  hfe  of  the  palace;  in  no  single  instance  did  he  take  the 
field,  either  against  his  country's  enemies  or  his  own.  Miser- 
able as  was  his  end,  we  can  scarcely  deem  him  worthy  of  our 
pity,  since  there  never  lived  a  man  whose  misfortunes  were 
more  truly  brought  on  him  by  hia  own  conduct. 

The  coins  of  Hormisdas  IV.  are  in  no  respect  remarkable. 
The  head  seems  modelletl  on  that  of  Chosroes,  his  father,  but  is 
younger.  The  field  of  the  coin  within  the  border  is  somewhat 
tmduly  crowded  with  stars  and  crescents.  Stars  and  crescents 
also  occm*  outside  the  border,  replacing  the  simple  crescents  of 
Chosroes,*"  and  reproducing  the  combined  stars  and  crescents 
of  Zamasp.'*  The  legend  on  the  obverse  is  Avhramazdi  afzudy 
or  sometimes  Atihramazi  afzun;^^  on  the  reverse  are  com- 
monly found,  besides  the  usual  fire-altar  and  supporters,  a 
regnal  year  and  a  mint-mark.  The  regnal  years  range  from 
one  to  thirteen;'^  the  number  of  the  mint-marks  is  about 
thirty.'*    [PL  XXIIL,  Fig.  1.] 
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a/A^  avTOK.— Evagr.  Iliat.  EccUs.  vi.  17. 

The  position  of  Chosroes  11.  on  his  accession  was  one  of  great 
difficulty.  Whether  actually  guilty  of  parricide  or  not,  *  ho  was 
at  any  rate  suspected  by  the  greater  part  of  his  subjects  of 
comi)hcity  in  his  father's  murder.  A  rebel,  who  was  the 
greatest  Persian  general  of  the  time,  at  the  head  of  a  veteran 
army,  stood  arrayed  against  his  authority.  He  had  no  estab- 
lished character  to  fall  back  uix)n,  no  merits  to  plead,  notbiDg 
in  fact  to  urge  on  his  behalf  but  that  he  was  the  eldest  son  of 
his  father,  the  legitimate  representative  of  the  ancient  line  of 
the  Sassanidse.  A  revolution  bad  placed  liim  on  the  throne  in  a 
hasty  and  irregular  manner ;  nor  is  it  clear  that  he  had  ventured 
on  the  usual  formahty  of  asking  the  consent  of  the  general 
assembly  of  the  nobles  to  his  coronation.'  Thus  peiils  sur- 
rounded him  on  every  side ;  but  the  most  pressing  danger  of 
all,  that  which  required  to  be  immediately  met  and  confronted, 
was  the  threatening  attitude  of  Bahram,  who  had  advanced 
from  Adiaben^  to  Holwan,'  and  occupied  a  strong  position  not 
a  himdred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  capital.  Unless  Bahram 
could  be  concihated  or  defeated,  the  young  king  could  not  hope 
to  maintain  himself  in  power,  or  feel  that  he  had  any  fiiin 
grasp  of  the  sceptre. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  took  the  resolution  to  try  first 
the  method  of  conciliation.  There  seemed  to  be  a  fair  opening 
for  such  a  course.  It  was  not  lie,  but  his  father,  who  had  given 
the  ollenco  which  drove  Bahram  into  rebellion,  and  almost 
forced  him  to  vindicate  his  manhood  by  challenging  his  de- 
tractor to  a  trial  of  strength.  Bahram  could  have  no  personal 
ground  of  quarrel  with  him.  Indeed  that  genei-al  had  at  the 
first,  if  we  may  beUeve  the  Oriental  writers,*  proclaimed  Choa- 
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roes  as  king,  and  given  out  that  ho  took  up  arms  in  order  to 
place  him  upon  the  throne.  It  was  thought,  moreover,  that 
the  rebel  might  feel  himself  suflBciently  avenged  by  the  death 
of  his  enemy,  and  might  be  favorably  disposed  towards  those 
who  had  first  blinded  Hormisdas  and  then  despatched  him  by 
the  bowstring.  *  Chosroes  therefore  composed  a  letter  in  which 
he  invited  Bahrain  to  his  cpiui;,  and  offered  him  the  second 
place  in  the  kingdom,  if  he  would  come  in  and  make  his  sub- 
mission. The  message  was  accompanied  by  rich  presents,  and 
by  an  offer  that  if  the  terms  proposed  were  accepted  they 
shoidd  be  confirmed  by  oath.* 

The  reply  of  Bahram  was  as  follows:  **Bahram,  friend  of 
the  gods,  conqueror,  illustrious,  enemy  of  tyrants,  satrap  of 
satraps,  general  of  the  Persian  host,  wise,  apt  for  command, 
god-fearing,  without  reproach,  noble,  fortunate,  successful,  ven- 
erable, thrifty,  provident,  gentle,  humane,  to  Chosroes  the  son 
of  Hormisdas  (sends  greeting).  I  have  received  the  letter 
which  you  wrote  with  such  little  wisdom,  but  have  rejected 
the  presents  which  you  sent  with  such  excessive  boldness.  It 
had  been  better  that  you  should  have  abstained  from  sending 
either,  more  especially  considering  the  irregularity  of  your 
appointment,  and  the  fact  that  the  noble  and  respectable  took 
no  part  in  the  vote;  which  was  carried  by  the  disorderly  and 
low-bom.  If  then  it  is  your  wish  to  escape  your  father's  fate, 
strip  off  the  diadem  which  you  have  assumed  and  deposit  it  in 
some  holy  place,  quit  the  paJace,  aid  restore  to  their  prisons  th^ 
criminals  whom  you  have  set  at  liberty,^  and  whom  you  had 
no  right  to  release  imtil  they  had  undergone  trial  for  their 
crimes.  When  you  have  done  all  this,  come  hither,  and  I  will 
give  you  the  government  of  a  province.  Be  well  advised,  and 
so  farewell.  Else,  be  sure  you  will  perish  like  your  father." 
So  insolent  a  missive  mij^ht  well  have  provoked  the  young 
prince  to  some  hasty  act  or  some  imworthy  show  of  temper. 
It  is  to  the  credit  of  Chosroes  that  he  restrained  himself,  and 
even  made  another  attempt  to  terminate  the  quarrel  by  a  rec- 
onciliation. While  striving  to  outdo  Bahi-am  in  the  grandeur 
of  his  titles,'  he  still  addressed  him  as  his  friend.  He  compli- 
mented him  on  his  courage,  and  felicitated  him  on  his  excel- 
lent health.  *  *  There  were  certain  expressions, "  he  said,  *  *  in  the 
letter  that  he  had  received,  which  he  was  sure  did  not  speak 
his  friend's  real  feelings.  The  amanuensis  had  evidently  drunk 
more  wine  than  he  ought,  and,  being  half  asleep  when  he 
wrote,  had  put  down  things  that  wore  foolish  and  indeed  mon- 
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strotuu  But  h6  was  not  difrturbed  by  them.  He  rnoflt  decHne^ 
however,  to  send  book  to  their  prisons  those  whom  he  had  re- 
leased, since  favors  granted  by  royalty  could  not  with  pro- 
priety be  withdrawn;  and  he  must  protest  that  in  the  cere- 
mony o£  his  coronation  all  due  formalities  had  been  obocrved. 
As  for  stripping  himself  of  his  diadem,  he  was  so  fEur  from 
contemplating  it  that  he  looked  forward  rather  to  extending 
his  dominion  over  new  worlds.  As  Bahram  had  invited  him, 
he  would  ceitainly  pay  him  a  visit;  but  he  would  be  obliged  to 
come  as  a  king,  and  if  his  persuasions  did  not  produce  submis- 
sion he  would  have  to  compel  it  by  force  of  arma  He  hoped 
that  Bahram  would  be  wise  in  time,  and  woiild  consent  to  be 
his  friend  and  helper." 

This  second  overture  x>roduced  no  reply;  and  it  became  tol- 
erably evident  that  the  quarrel  could  only  be  decided  by  the 
arbitrament  of  battle.    Chcsroes  accordingly  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  such  troops  as  he  could  collect,*  and  marched 
against  his  antagonist,  whom  he  f  oxmd  encami)ed  on  the  IIol- 
wan  River. "    The  place  was  i^vorable  for  an  engagement ;  but 
Chosroes  had  no  confidence  in  bis  soldiers.    He  sought  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Bahram,  and  renewed  his  offers  of  par- 
don and  favor;  but  the  conference  only  led  to  mutual  recrimi- 
nations," and  at  its  close  both  sides  appealed  to  arms.    Diuing 
six  days  the  two  armies  merely  skirmished,  since  ChosroJ^ 
hont  all  his  efforts  towards  avoidinpr  a  general  engagement; 
but  on  the  seventh  day  Bahram  surprised  him  by  an  attack 
hfter  night  had  faUen,"  threw  his  troops  into  confusion,  and 
then,  by  a  skilful  appeal  to  their  feelings,  induced  them  to 
desert  their  loader  and  come  over  to  his  side.    Chosroes  was 
forced  to  fly.    He  fell  back  on  Ctesiphon;"  but  despairing  of 
making  a  successful  defence,  with  the  few  troops  that  remained 
faithfiil  to  him,  against  the  overwhelming  force  wliich  Bahram 
had  at  his  disposal,  he  resolved  to  evacuate  the  capital,  to  quit 
Persia,  and  to  throw  himseK  on  the  generosity  of  some  one  of 
his  neighbors.    It  is  said  that  his  choice  was  long  tmdetcr 
mined  between  the  Turks,  the  Arabs,  the  Eliazars  of  the  Cau- 
casian region,  and  the  Romans.  '*    According  to  some  writers, 
after  leaving  Ctesiphon,  with  his  wives  and  children,  his  two 
uncles,  and  an  escort  of  thirty  men, "  he  laid  his  reins  on  his 
horse^s  neck,  and  loft  it  to  the  instinct  of  the  animal  to  det^ 
mine  in  what  direction  he  should  flee."    The  sagacious  beast 
took  the  way  to  the  Euphrates;  and  Chosroes,  finding  him- 
self on  its  banks,  crossed  the  river,  and,  following  np  its 
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course,"  reached  with  much  difficulty  the  well-known  Roman 
station  of  Circesium.  '*  He  was  not  immoleated  in  his  retreat. 
Bahram  no  soonor  heard  of  his  tilght  than  he  sent  off  a  hody 
of  4000  horse,  with  orders  to  pursue  and  capture  the  fugitive." 
They  would  have  succeeded,  had  not  Bindoiis  devoted  liimself 
on  behalf  of  his  nephew,  and,  by  tricking  the  oflScer  in  com- 
mand,'^ enabled  Chosroes  to  place  such  a  distance  between 
himself  and  his  pursuers  that  the  chase  had  to  be  given  up, 
and  the  detachment  to  retmn,  with  no  more  valuable  captiire 
than  Bindoes,  to  Ctesiphon. 

Chosroes  was  received  with  all  honor  by  Probus,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Circesium,"  who  the  next  day  communicated  intelU- 
gence  of  what  had  happened  to  Comentiolus,  Prefect  of  the 
East,  then  resident  at  Hierapoiis.  At  the  same  time  he  sent 
to  Comentiolus  a  letter  which  Chosroes  had  addressed  to  Mau- 
rice, imploring  his  aid  against  his  enemies.  Comentiolus  ap- 
proved what  had  been  done,  despatched  a  courier  to  bear  the 
royiil  missive  to  Constantinople,  and  shortly  afterwards,  by 
the  direction  of  the  court,  invited  the  illustrious  refugee  to 
remove  to  Hierapoiis,'"  and  there  take  up  his  abode,  till  his 
cause  should  be  determined  by  the  emperor.  Meanwhile,  at 
Constantinople,  after  the  letter  of  Chosroes  had  been  read,  a 
serious  debate  arose  as  to  wliat  was  fittest  to  be  done.*'  While 
some  urged  with  much  show  of  reason  that  it  was  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  empire  that  the  civil  war  should  be  prolonged, 
that  Persia  should  be  allowed  to  waste  her  strength  and  ex- 
haust her  resources  in  the  contest,  at  the  end  of  which  it  would 
be  easy  to  conquer  her,  there  were  others  whose  views  were 
less  selfish  or  more  far-sighted.  The  prospect  of  uniting  the 
East  and  West  into  a  single  monarchy,  which  had  been  brought 
to  the  test  of  experiment  by  Alexander  and  had  failed,  did  not 
present  itself  in  a  very  tempting  light  to  these  minds.  They 
doubted  the  abihty  of  the  declining  empire  to  sway  at  once 
the  scex)tre  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  They  feared  that  if  the 
appeal  of  Chosroes  were  rejected,  the  East  would  simply  fall 
into  anarchy,  and  the  way  would  perhaps  be  prepared  for 
some  new  power  to  rise  up,  more  formidable  than  the  kingdom 
of  the  Sassanidse.  The  inchnation  of  Maurice,  who  liked  to 
think  himself  mafoianimous,""*  coincided  with  the  views  of 
these  persons:  their  counsels  were  accepted;  and  the  reply 
was  made  to  Chosroes  that  the  Roman  emperor  accepted  him 
as  his  guest  and  son^"*^  undertook  h'S  quari'el,  and  would  aid 
him  with  all  the  forces  of  the  empire  to  recover  his  throne.  At 
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the  same  time  Maurice  sent  him  some  magnifloent  pwsaaiiti^* 
and  releasing  the  Persian  prisoners  in  confinement  at  Constaa* 
tinople,"  bade  them  accompany  the  envpjns  of  Ohosro^  and 
resume  the  service  of  their  master.  Soon  afterwards  more 
substantial  tokens  of  the  Imperial  friendship  made  their  ap- 
pearance. An  army  of  70,000  men**  arriTed  under  Narses;  aal 
a  subsidy  was  advanced  by  the  Imperial  treasury,  amoontuig 
(according  to  one  writer)**  to  about  two  millions  steriing. 

But  this  valuable  support  to  his  cause  was  no  free  gift  of  a 
generous  friend;  on  the  contrary,  it  had  to  be  purchased  by 
great  sacrifices.  Ohosro^  had  x>erhaps  at  first  hoped  that  aid 
would  be  given  him  gratuitously,  and  had  even  regarded  the 
cession  of  a  single  city  as  one  that  he  might  avoid  making.** 
But  ho  learnt  by  degrees  that  nothing  was  to  be  got  from 
Rome  without  paying  for  it;  and  it  was  only  by  ceding  Fersar- 
menia  and  Eastern  Mesopotamia,  with  its  strong  towns  of 
Martyropolis  and  Daras,*^  that  he  obtained  the  men  and  money 
that  were  requisite. 

Meanwhile  Bahram,  having  occupied  Ctedphon,  bad  pro- 
claimed himself  king, "  and  sent  out  messengers  on  all  sides  to 
acquaint  the  provinces  with  the  change  of  rulers.  The  news 
was  received  without  enthusiasm,  but  with  a  general  acquies- 
cence ;  and,  had  Maurice  rejected  the  application  of  Chosroes, 
it  is  probable  that  the  usurper  might  have  enjoyed  a  long  and 
quiet  reign.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  came  to  bo  known  that 
the  Greek  emperor  had  espoused  the  cause  of  his  rival,  Bahram 
found  himself  in  diflaciiltieG:  conspiracy  arose  in  his  own  court, 
and  had  to  be  suppressed  by  executions  ;**  murmurs  were  heard 
in  some  of  the  more  distant  provinces;  Armenia  openly  re- 
volted and  declared  for  Chosroes;'*  and  it  soon  appeared  that 
in  places  the  fidelity  of  the  Persian  troops  was  doubtful.  This 
was  especially  the  case  in  Mesopotamia,"  which  would  have  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  attack  when  the  Romans  advanced. 
Bahram  therefore  thought  it  necessary,  though  it  was  now  the 
depth  of  winter,  to  strengthen  his  hold  on  the  wavering  prov- 
ince, and  sent  out  two  detachments,  under  commanders  upon 
whom  he  could  rely,  to  occupy  reRpectively  Anatho  and  Niai- 
bis,  tlie  two  stronc:holds  of  greatest  importance  in  the  suspected 
region.  Mir-adiiris  succeeded  in  entering  and  occupying  Ana- 
tho.'" Zadespratcs  was  less  forfcimate;  before  he  reached  the 
neighborhood  of  Nisibis,  the  garrison  which  held  that  place 
had  deserted  the  cause  of  the  usiuT)er  and  pvcn  in  its  adhe- 
sion to  Chosroes;  and,  when  he  approached  to  reconnoitre,  be 
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was  made  the  victim  of  a  stratagem  ancl  killed  by  an  officer 
named  Rosaa"  Mir-culuris  did  not  long  survive  him;  the 
troops  which  he  had  introduced  into  Anatho  caught  the  con- 
tagion of  revolt,  rose  up  against  him,  slew  him,  and  sent  his 
head  to  Chosroes/* 

The  spring  was  now  approaching,"  and  the  time  for  mili- 
tary operations  on  a  grand  scale  drew  near.  Chosroes,  be- 
sides his  supporters  in  Mesopotamia,  Roman  and  Persian,  had 
a  second  army  in  Azerbijan,  raised  by  his  imcles  Bindoes  and 
Bostam,*'  which  was  strengthened  by  an  Armenian  contin- 
gent.*' The  plan  of  campaign  involved  the  co-operation  of 
these  two  forces.  With  this  object  Chosroes  proceeded  early 
in  the  spring,  from  Hierapolis  to  Constantina,*^  from  Constan- 
tina  to  Daras,"  and  thence  by  way  of  Ammodion**  to  the 
Tigris,  across  which  he  sent  a  detachment,  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mosul.  This  force  fell  in  with  Bryzacius, 
who  commanded  in  these  parts  for  Bahram,  and  siurprising 
him  in  the  iirst  watch  of  the  night,  defeated  his  army  and 
took  Bryzacius  himself  prisoner.  The  sequel,  which  Theophy- 
lact  appears  to  relate  from  the  information  of  an  eye-witness, 
furnishes  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the  barbarity  of  the  times. 
Those  who  captured  Bryzacius  cut  off  his  nose  and  his  ears, 
and  in  this  condition  sent  him  to  Chosroes.  The  Persian 
prince  was  overjoyed  at  the  success,  which  no  doubt  he  ac- 
cepted as  a  good  omen;  he  at  once  led  bis  whole  army  across 
the  river,  and  having  encamped  for  the  night  at  a  place 
called  Dinabadon,  entertained  the  chief  Persian  and  Roman 
nobles  at  a  banquet.  When  the  festivity  was  at  its  height, 
the  imfortunate  prisoner  was  brought  in  loaded  with  fetters, 
and  was  made  sport  of  by  the  guests  for  a  time,  after  which, 
at  a  signal  from  the  king,  the  guards  plunged  their  swords 
into  his  body,  and  despatched  him  in  the  sight  of  the  feasters. 
Etiving  amused  his  guests  with  this  delectable  interlude,  the 
amiable  monarch  concluded  the  whole  by  anointing  them  with 
perfumed  ointment,  crowning  them  with  flowers,  and  bid- 
ding them  drink  to  the  success  of  the  war.  *'The  guests," 
says  Theophylact,  **  returned  to  their  tents,  delighted  with 
the  completeness  of  their  entertainment,  and  told  their  friends 
how  handsomely  they  had  been  ti*eated,  but  the  crown  of  all 
\they  said)  was  the  episode  of  Bryzacius." 

Chosroes  next  day  advanced  across  the  Greater  Zab,  and, 
after  marching  four  da.v«,  roached  Alexandriana,"  a  position 
probably  not  far  from  Arl>ela,  after  which,  in  two  days  more, 
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he  arrived  at  Chnsethas,**  which  -wai  a  dlsMct  upon  the  Zah 
Asfolf  or  Leeser'Zab  Biver.  Here  he  found  himself  in  the  im- 
mediate Ticinity  of  Bahram,  who  had  taken  up  his  position 
on  the  Leeaer  Zah,  with  the  intention  probably  of  blocking 
the  route  up  its  valley/'  by  which  bo  expected  that  the  Ar- 
menian army  would  endeavor  to  efleot  a  junction  with  the 
army  of  Cho^roea.  Here  the  two  f  oroes  watched  each  other 
for  some  days,  and  various  manoeuvres  were  executed,  which 
it  is  impoieibLo  to  f  oUow,  since  Theophylact,  our  only  author- 
ity, is  not  a  good  mihtary  historian.  The  result,  however,  is 
certain.  Bahram  was  out-manoBuvred  by  CShosroSs  and  his 
Boman  allies;  the  fords  of  the  Zab  were  seized;  and  after  five 
days  of  marching  and  countermarching,  the  longed-for  junc- 
tion took  i^lace.^''  Chosroes  had  the  satisfaction  of  embracing 
his  uncles  Bindoes  and  Bostam,  and  of  securing  such  a  rein- 
forcement as  gave  him  a  great  superiority  in  numbers  over 
his  antagonist.^ 

About  the  same  time  he  received  intelligence  of  another 
most  important  success.  Before  quitting  Daras,  he  had  de- 
spatched Mebodos,  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of  Romans," 
to  create  a  diversion  on  the  Mesopotomian  side  of  the  Tigris  by 
a  demonstration  from  Singara  against  Seleucia  and  Ctedphon. 
He  can  hardly  have  exx)ected  to  do  more  than  distract  his 
enemy  and  perhaps  make  him  divide  his  forces.  Bahram, 
however,  was  either  indifferent  as  to  the  fate  of  the  capital,  or 
determined  not  to  weaken  the  small  army,  which  was  all  that 
he  could  muster,  and  on  which  his  whole  dependence  was 
placed.  He  left  Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon  to  their  £Eite.  Mebodes 
and  his  small  force  marched  southward  without  meeting  an 
enemy,  obtained  possession  of  Seleucia  without  a  blow  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  garrison,  received  the  unconditional  sur- 
render of  Ctesiphon,  made  themselves  masters  of  the  royal 
palace  and  treasures,  proclaimed  Chosroes  king,  and  sent  to 
him  in  his  camp  the  most  precious  emblems  of  the  Persian 
sovereignty."  Thus,  before  engaging  with  his  antagonist, 
Chosroes  recovered  his  capital  and  foimd  his  authority  once 
more  recognized  in  the  seat  of  government. 

The  great  contest  had,  however,  to  be  decided,  not  by  Ihe 
loss  and  gain  of  cities,  nor  by  the  fickle  mood  of  a  populace, 
but  by  trial  of  aniis  in  the  open  field.  Bahram  was  not  of  a 
temper  to  surrender  his  sovereignty  unless  compelled  by 
defeat.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  sf^^y**  and, 
though  compelled  to  fight  under  every  disadvantage,  greatly 
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outnumbered  by  the  enemy,  and  with  troops  that  were  to  a 
large  extent  disaffected,  he  was  bent  on  resisting  to  the  ut- 
most, and  doing  his  best  to  maintain  his  own  rights.  He 
seems  to  have  fought  two  pitched  battles  with  the  combined 
Romans  and  Persians,"  and  not  to  have  succumbed  until 
treachery  and  desertion  disheartened  him  and  ruined  his 
caused  The  first  battle  was  in  the  plain  country  of  Adiaben6, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Zagros  range.  Here  the  opposing  aimies  were 
drawn  out  in  the  open  field,  each  divided  into  a  centre  and 
two  wings.  In  the  army  of  Chosroes  the  Romans  were  in  the 
middle,  on  the  right  the  Persians,  and  the  Armenians  on  the 
left.  Narses,  together  with  Chosroes,  held  the  central  position: 
Bahram  was  directly  opposed  to  them.  When  the  conflict 
began  the  Romans  charged  with  such  fierceness  that  Bahram^s 
centre  at  once  gave  way ;  he  was  obhged  to  retreat  to  the  foot 
of  the  hiUs,  and  take  up  a  position  on  their  slox>e.  Hei*e  the 
Romans  refused  to  attack  him;  and  Clu^roes  very  impru- 
dently ordered  the  Persians  who  fought  on  his  side  to  advance 
up  the  ascent.  They  were  repulsed,  and  thrown  into  complete 
confusion ;  and  the  battle  would  infallibly  have  been  lost,  had 
not  Narses  come  to  their  aid,  and  with  liis  steady  and  solid 
battalions  protected  their  retreat  and  restored  the  fight.  Yet 
the  day  terminated  with  a  feeling  on  both  sides  that  Bahram 
had  on  the  whole  had  the  advantage  in  the  engagement;  the 
king  de facto  congratulated  himself;  the  king  de  jure  had  to 
bear  the  insulting  pity  of  his  allies,  and  the  reproaches  of  his 
own  countrymen  for  occasioning  them  such  a  disaster." 

But  though  Bahram  might  feel  that  the  glory  of  the  day  was 
his,  he  was  not  elated  by  his  success,  nor  i*endered  blind  to  the 
difficulties  of  his  position.  Fighting  with  his  back  to  the 
mountains,  he  was  liable,  if  he  suffered  defeat,  to  be  entangled 
in  their  defiles  and  lose  his  entire  force.  Moreover,  now  that 
Ctesiphon  was  no  longer  his,  he  had  neither  resources  nor 
pcdnt  d^appui  in  the  low  country,  and  by  falling  back  he  would 
at  once  be  approaching  nearer  to  the  main  source  of  hia  OTvn 
supplies,  which  was  the  country  about  Rei,"  south  of  the 
Caspian,  and  drawing  liis  enemies  to  a  gi-eater  distance  from 
the  somxies  of  theirs.  He  may  even  have  thought  there  was  a 
chance  of  his  being  unpursued  if  he  retired,  since  the  Romans 
might  not  like  to  venture  into  the  mountain  i*egion,  and  Chos- 
roes might  be  impatient  to  make  a  triiunphal  entry  into  his 
capital.  Accordingly,  the  use  which  Bahram  made  of  his 
victory  was  quietly  to  evacuate  his  camp,  to  leave  the  low 
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plain  region,  rapidly  pass  the  mountains,  and  take  ap  liia 
quarters  in  l^e  fertile  upland  beyond  them,  the  district  where 
the  Lesser  Zab  rises,  south  of  Lake  Urumiyeh. 

If  he  had  hoped  that  his  enemies  would  not  pursue  him, 
Bahram  was  disappointed.  Chosroes  himself,  and  the  whole 
€A  the  mixed  army  which  supported  his  cause,  soon  followed 
on  his  footsteps,  and  pressing  forward  to  Canzaca,"  or  Shis,"* 
near  which  he  had  pitched  his  camp,  ofEered  him  battle  for  the 
second  tima  Bahram  declined  the  offer,  and  retreated  to  a 
position  on  the  Balarathus,  where,  however,  after  a  short  time, 
he  was  forced  to  come  to  an  engagement.  He  had  received,  it 
would  seem,  a  reinforcement  of  elephants  from  the  provinces 
bordering  on  India,**  and  hoped  for  some  advantage  from  the 
employment  of  this  new  arm.  He  had  perhaps  augmented  his 
forces,**  though  it  must  be  doubted  whether  he  really  on  this 
occasion  outnumbered  his  antagonist.  At  any  rate,  the  time 
seemed  to  have  come  when  he  must  abide  the  issue  of  his  ap- 
peal to  arms,  and  secure  or  lose  his  crown  by  a  supreme  effort 
Once  more  the  armies  were  drawn  up  in  three  distinct  bodies;" 
and  once  more  the  leaders  held  the  established  central  position. " 
The  engagement  began  along  the  whole  line,  and  continued  for 
a  while  without  mai*ked  result.  Bahram  then  strengthened  his 
left,  and,  transferring  himself  to  this  part  of  the  field,  made  an 
impression  on  the  Eoman  right.  But  Narses  brought  up  sup- 
ports to  their  aid,  and  checked  the  retreat,  which  had  already 
begun,  and  which  might  soon  have  become  general.  Hereupon 
Bahram  suddenly  fell  upon  the  Roman  centre  and  endeavored 
to  break  it  and  drive  it  from  the  field ;  but  Narses  was  again  a 
match  for  him,  and  met  his  assault  without  flinching,  after 
which,  charging  in  his  turn,  he  threw  the  Persian  centre  into 
confusion.  Seeing  this,  the  wings  also  broke,  and  a  general 
flight  began,"  whereupon  6000  of  Bahram's  troops  deserted, 
and,  drawing  aside,  allowed  themselves  to  be  captured.*^  The 
retreat  then  became  a  rout.  Bahram  himself  fled  with  4,000 
men."  His  camp,  with  all  its  rich  furniture,  and  his  wives 
and  children,  were  taken.  **  The  elephant  corps  still  held  out 
and  fought  valiantly ;  but  it  was  surroimded  and  forced  to  sur- 
render." The  battio  was  utterly  lost;  and  the  unfortunate 
chief,  feeling  that  all  hope  was  gone,  gave  the  reins  to  bis 
horse  and  fled  for  his  life.  Chosroes  sent  ten  thousand  men  in 
pursuit,"  under  Bostam,  his  imcle;  and  this  detachment  over- 
took the  fugitives,  but  was  repulsed**  and  returned.  Bahram 
continued  his  flight,  and  passing  through  Bei  and  Damaghan," 
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reached  the  Ozus  and  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of 
the  Turks.  Chosroes,  having  dismissed  his  Roman  allies,  re- 
entered Ctesiphon  after  a  year's  absence,  and  for  the  second 
time  took  his  place  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

The  coins  of  Bahram  possess  a  peculiar  interest.  While 
there  is  no  numismatic  evidence  which  confirms  the  statement 
that  he  struck  money  in  the  name  of  the  yoimger  Chosroes, 
there  are  extant  three  types  of  his  coins,  two  of  which  appear 
to  belong  to  the  time  before  he  seated  himself  upon  the  throne, 
while  one— the  last— belongs  to  the  period  of  his  actual  sove- 
reignty." In  his  pre-regnal  coins,  he  copied  the  devices  of  the 
last  sovereign  of  his  name  who  had  ruled  over  Persia. '^  Ho 
adopted  the  mui'al  crown  in  a  decided  form,  omitted  the  stai-s 
and  crescents,  and  placed  his  own  head  amid  the  flames  of  the 
fire-altar.  His  legends  were  either  Vardhran  Chtib,  **  Bahrain 
of  the  mace,""  or  Varahran,  malkan  maUca,  mazdisn^  bagi, 
ramashtri,  **  Bahrain,  king  of  kings,  Ormazd-worshipping, 
divine,  peaceful."    [PI.  XXHL,  Fig.  2.] 

The  later  coins  follow  closely  the  type  of  his  predecessor, 
Hormisdas  FV.,  differing  only  in  the  legend,  which  is,  on  the 
obverse,  Varahran  afzun,  or  **  Varahran  (may  he  be)  greater;" 
and  on  the  reverse  the  regnal  year,  with  a  mint-mark.  The 
re^al  year  is  uniformly  **one;"  the  mint-marks  are  Zadra- 
carta,  Iran,  and  Nihach,  an  unknown  locality.  [PI.  XXHL, 
Fig  3.] 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Second  Reign  of  Chcsroea  U.  (Ebertoiz).  His  Rule  at  first 
Unpopular.  His  Treatment  of  hie  UneleSy  Bindois  and 
Bostam.  Eta  vindictive  Proceeddnga  against  Bahram. 
Hie  supposed  Leaning  towards  Chrietianity,  Hie  Wives, 
Shirin  and  Kurdiyeh.  His  early  Wars.  His  Relatums 
with  the  Emperor  Maurice.  His  Attitude  towards  Phocas. 
Great  War  of  Chosroes  with  Phocas,  a.i>.  603-610.  War 
continued  with  Heraclivs.  Immense  Successes  of  Chosroes, 
A.D.  611-620.  Aggressive  taken  by  HeracUus  a.d.  622.  His 
Campaigns  in  Persian  Territory  a.d.  622-628.  Murder  of 
Chosroes.    His  Charcxtcr.    His  Coins. 

**Begnum  ergd'occupavft  Ceora,  fllius  Honnozl,  qui  Aperwf*?  cognominatus  est, 
annos  triginta  novexn."— Eutychius*  Annale*^  vol.  ii.  p.  807. 

The  second  reign  of  Chosroes  n.,  who  is  commonly  known 
as  Chosroes  Eberwijs  or  Parwiz/  lasted  little  short  of  thirty- 
seven  years'— from  the  simimer  of  a.d.  591  to  the  Febiniary  of 
A.D.  628.  Externally  considered,  it  is  the  most  remarkable 
teign  in  the  entire  Sassanian  series,  embracing  as  it  does  the 
extremes  of  elevation  and  depression.  Never  at  any  other 
time  did  tlie  Neo-Persian  kingdom  extend  itself  so  far,  or  so 
distinguish  itself  by  milit;  (;y  achievements,  as  in  the  twenty- 
years  intervening  between  a.d.  602  and  a.d.  622.  Seldom  was 
it  brought  so  low  as  in  the  years  immediately  anterior  and 
immediately  subsequent  to  this  space,  in  the  earlier  and  in 
the  later  portions  of  the  reign  whose  central  period  was  so 
glorious. 

Victorious  by  the  help  of  Borne,  Chosroes  began  his  second 
reign  amid  the  scarcely  disguised  hostility  of  his  subjects.  So 
greatly  did  he  mistru^  their  sentiments  towards  him  that  he 
bogged  and  obtained  of  Maurice  the  support  of  a  Roman  Ixxiy- 
guard,*  to  whom  he  committed  the  custody  of  his  person.  To 
the  odium  always  attaching  in  the  minds  of  a  spmted  people 
to  the  ruler  whose  yoke  is  imposed  upon  them  by  a  foreign 
power,  he  added  fuilher  the  stain  of  a  crime  which  is  happily 
rare  at  all  times,  and  of  which  (according  to  the  general  behef 
of  his  subjects)  no  Persian  monarch  had  ever  previously  been 
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guilty.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  protested  his  innocence:  the 
popular  belief  hold  him  an  accomplice  in  his  father's  murder, 
and  branded  the  young  prince  with  the  horrible  name  of 
"parricide." 

It  was  no  doubt  rnrinly  in  the  hojx)  of  purging  himself  from 
this  imputation  that,  after  putting  to  death  the  subordinate 
instruments*  by  whom  his  father's  Hfe  had  been  actually 
taken,  he  went  on  to  institute  proceedings  against  the  chief 
contrivers  of  the  outrage— the  two  uncles  who  had  ordered, 
and  probably  witnessed,  the  execution.  So  long  as  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arras  was  doubtful,  he  had  been  happy  to  avail 
hiirisolf  of  their  support,  and  to  employ  their  talents  in  the 
struggle  against  his  enemies.  At  one  moment  in  his  flight  he 
had  owed  his  hfe  to  the  self-devotion  of  Bindoes  ;*  and  both  the 
brothers  had  merited  well  of  him  by  the  efforts  which  they 
had  made  to  bring  Armenia  over  to  his  cause,  and  to  levy  a 
I>owerful  army  for  him  in  that  region.*  But  to  clear  his  own 
character  it  was  necessary  that  ho  should  forget  the  ties  both 
of  l)lo<id  and  giTititude,  that  he  should  sink  the  kinsman  in  the 
sovereign,  and  tlie  debtor  in  the  stem  avenger  of  blood.  Ac- 
(!onlingly,  he  seized  Bindoes,  who  resided  at  the  court,  and 
had  him  drowned  in  the  Tigris.'  To  Bostam,  whom  ho  had 
appointed  governor  of  Rei  and  Khorassan,"  he  sent  an  order  of 
recall,  and  would  imdoubtedly  have  executed  him,  had  ho 
obeyed;  but  Bostam,  suspecting  his  intentions,  deemed  it  tho 
wisest  course  to  revolt,"  and  proclaim  himself  independent 
monarch  of  the  north  country.  Here  he  established  him<?elf 
in  authority  for  some  time,  and  is  even  said  to  have  enlai'ged 
liis  territory  at  the  expense  of  some  of  the  border  chieftains  ;'*' 
but  the  vengeance  of  his  nephew  pursuofl  him  unrelentingly, 
and  ere  long  accomphshed  his  destmction.  According  to  the 
best  authority, "  the  instrument  employed  was  Bostam's  wife, 
the  sister  of  Bahram,  whom  Chosroes  induced  to  murder  her 
husband  by  a  promise  to  make  her  the  partner  of  his  bed. 

Intrigues  not  very  dissimilar  in  their  character  had  been 
previously  employed  to  remove  Bahram,  whom  the  Persian 
monnrf*h  had  not  ceased  to  fear,  notwithstanding  that  he  was 
a  fugitive  and  an  exile.  The  Khan  of  the  Turks  had  received 
him  with  honor  on  the  occasion  of  his  flight,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  '^  had  given  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
Chosroes  hved  in  dread  of  the  day  when  the  great  general 
mipcht  reappear  in  Persia,  at  the  head  of  the  Turkish  hoitl(^s, 
and  challenge  him  to  renew  the  lately-terminated  contest.*' 
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Ho  therefore  sent  an  envoy  into  TorkaBtan,  ireU  supplied  wiih 
rich  p:ift8,  whose  instructions  were  to  procure  by  some  means 
or  other  the  death  of  Bahrain.  Having  sounded  the  S[han  upon 
the  business  and  met  with  a  rebuff,  the  envoy  addressed  him- 
self to  the  Khatihi,  the  Ehan^s  wife,  and  by  liberal  presents  in- 
duced her  to  come  into  his  views.  A  slave  was  easily  found 
who  undertook  to  carry  out  his  mistresses  wishes,  and  Bahrain 
was  despatched  the  same  day  by  means  of  a  poisoned  dagger.** 
It  is  painful  to  find  that  one  thus  ungrateful  to  his  friends 
and  relentless  to  his  enemies  made,  to  a  certain  extent,  profes- 
sion of  Christianity.  Little  as  his  heart  can  have  been  pene- 
trated by  its  spirit,  Chosroes  seems  certainly,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  reign,  to  have  given  occasion  for  the  suspicion, 
which  his  subjects  are  said  to  have  entertained,**  that  he  de- 
signed to  change  his  religion,  and  confess  himself  a  convert  to 
the  creed  of  tire  Greeks.  During  the  period  of  his  exile,  he  was, 
it  would  seem,  impressed  by  what  he  saw  and  heard  of  the 
Christian  wor^p  and  faith;  he  learnt  to  feel  or  profess  a  high 
veneration  for  the  Virgin;**  and  he  adopted  the  practice,  com- 
mon at  the  time,  of  addressing  his  prayers  and  vows  to  the 
saints  and  martyrs,  who  were  practically  the  principal  objects 
of  the  Oriental  Christians'  devotions.  Sergiiis,  a  martyr,  held 
in  high  repute  by  the  Christians  of  Osrhoen^  and  Mesopotamia, 
was  adopted  by  the  superstitious  prince  as  a  sort  of  patron 
saint;  and  it  became  his  habit,  in  circumstances  of  difficulty, 
to  vow  some  gift  or  other  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Sergius  at  Seigi- 
opolis,"  in  case  of  the  event  corresponding  to  his  wishes.  Two 
occasions  are  recorded  where,  on  sending  his  gift,  he  accompa- 
nied it  with  a  letter  explaining  the  circumstances  of  his  vow 
and  its  fulfihnent;  and  even  the  letters  themselves  have  come 
do\vn  to  us,"  but  in  a  Greek  version.  In  one,  Chosroes  as- 
cribes the  success  of  liis  arms  on  a  particular  occasion  to  the 
influence  of  liis  self -chosen  patron;  in  the  other,  he  credits  him 
with  having  procured  by  his  prayers  the  pregnancy  of  Sira 
(Shirin),  the  most  beautiful  and  best  beloved  of  his  wives,"  It 
appears  that  Sira  was  a  Christian,  and  that  in  marrying  her 
Chosroes  had  contravened  the  laws  of  liis  country,  which  for- 
bade the  king  to  have  a  Christian  wife.*"  Her  influence  over 
him  was  considerable,"  and  she  is  said  to  have  been  allowed  to 
build  numerous  churches  and  monasteries  in  and  about  Ctesi- 
phon."  When  she  died,  Chosroes  called  in  the  aid  of  sculpture 
to  perpetuate  her  image,  and  sent  her  statue  to  the  Roman  Em- 
peror, to  the  Turkish  Khan,  and  to  various  other  potentates  ^' 
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Chosroes  is  said  to  have  maintained  an  enormous  seraglio  ;^* 
but  of  these  secondary  wives,  none  is  known  to  us  even  by 
name,  except  Kurdiyeh,  the  sister  of  Bahram  and  widow  of 
Bostam,  whom  she  murdered  at  Chosroes's  suggestion." 

During  the  earUer  jM^rtion  of  his  reign  Chosroes  seems  to 
have  been  engaged  in  but  few  wars,  and  those  of  no  great  im- 
portance. According  to  the  Armenian  writers, '•  he  formed  a 
design  of  depopulating  that  part  of  Armenia  which  he  had  not 
ceded  to  the  Romans,  by  making  a  general  levy  of  all  the  males, 
and  marcliing  them  off  to  the  East,  to  fight  against  the  Ephtha- 
lites;  but  the  design  did  not  prosper,  since  the  Armenians  car- 
ried all  before  them,  and  under  their  native  leader,  Smbat,  the 
Bagratunian,  conquered  Hyrcania  and  Tabaristan,  defeated  re- 
peatedly the  Koushans  and  the  Ephthahtes,  and  even  engaged 
with  success  the  Grreat  Elhan  of  the  Turks,  who  came  to  the 
support  of  his  vassaJs  at  the  head  of  an  army  consisting  of 
300.000  men.  By  the  valor  and  conduct  of  Smbat,  the  Persian 
dominion  was  re-established  in  the  north-eastern  mountain  re- 
gion, from  Mount  Demavend  to  the  Hindu  Elush ;  the  Koushans, 
Turks,  and  Ephthalites  were  held  in  check;  and  the  tide  of 
barbarism,  which  had  threatened  to  submerge  the  empire  on 
this  side,  was  effectually  resisted  and  rolled  back. 

With  Rome  Chosroes  maintained  for  eleven  years  the  most 
friendly  and  cordial  relations.  Whatever  humiliation  he  may 
have  felt  when  he  accepted  the  terms  on  which  alone  Maurice 
was  willing  to  render  him  aid,  having  once  agreed  to  them,  he 
stifled  all  regrets,  made  no  attempt  to  evade  his  obligations,'^ 
abstained  from  every  endeavor  to  undo  by  intrigue  what  he 
had  done,  unwillingly  indeed,  but  yet  with  his  eyes  open. 
Once  only  during  the  eleven  years  did  a  momentary  cloud 
arise  between  him  and  his  benefactor.  In  the  year  a.d.  600 
some  of  the  Saracenic  tribes  dependent  on  Rome  made  an  in- 
cursion across  the  Euphrates  into  Persian  territory,  ravaged  it 
far  and  wide,  and  returned  with  their  booty  into  the  desert.  "• 
Chosroes  was  justly  offended,  and  might  fairly  have  consid- 
ered that  a  casus  belli  had  arisen ;  but  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
pacified  by  the  representations  of  Maurice's  envoy,  George,  and 
consented  not  to  break  the  peace  on  account  of  so  small  a  mat- 
ter. Greorge  claimed  the  concession  as  a  tribute  to  his  own 
amiable  qualities ;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Persian  monarch 
acted  rather  on  the  grounds  of  general  pohcy  than  from  any 
personal  predilection. 

Two  years  later  the  virtuous  but  perhaps  over-rigid  Maurice 
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was  depoeod  and  murdered  by  fhe  oentcuion,  Fhoeaa,  who,  on 
tho  strength  of  his  popularity  with  the  army,  boldly  usunied 
the  throne.'*  Qhosro^  heard  with  indignation  of  the  ezecatiaii 
of  his  ally  and  friend,  of  the  ineults  offered  to  his  remains,** 
and  of  the  assassination  of  his  numerous  sons,'^  and  of  his 
brother.**  One  son,  he  heard,  had  been  sent  off  by  Maurioe  to 
implore  aid  from  the  Peraians;**  he  had  been  overtak^i  and 
put  to  death  by  the  emifisaries  of  the  usurper;**  but  rumor,  al- 
ways busy  where  rojral  personages  are  concerned,  asserted 
that  he  lived,  that  he  had  escaped  his  pursuers,  and  had 
reached  Ctesiphon.  Chosroes  was  too  much  interested  in  the 
acceptance  of  the  nmior  to  deny  it;  he  gave  out  that  Theodo- 
sius  was  at  his  court,  and  notified  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
assert  his  right  to  the  succession.**  When,  five  manths  after 
liis  coronation,  Phocas  sent  an  envoy  to  announce  his  occupa- 
tion of  the  throne,  and  selected  the  actual  murderer  of  Maurice 
to  fill  the  post,  Chosroes  determined  on  an  open  rupture.  He 
seized  Lilius,  the  envoy,  threw  him  into  prison,*'  annoimced 
his  mteotion  of  avenging  his  deceased  benefactor,  and  openly 
declared  war  against  Rome. 

The  war  burst  out  the  next  year  (a.d.  608).  On  the  Homan 
side  thoro  was  disagreement,  and  oven  civil  war;  for  Narses, 
who  had  hold  high  command  in  the  Eiast  ever  since  ho  restored 
Chosroc^s  to  tho  throno  of  his  ancestors,  on  hearinr:  of  tho 
death  of  l^Iaurice,  took  up  arms  against  Phocas,  and,  throwing 
himself  into  Edessa,  defied  the  forces  of  the  usurper.*'  Gror- 
maniis,  who  commanded  at  Daras,  was  a  general  of  small 
capacity,  and  found  himself  quite  unable  to  make  head,  either 
against  Narses  in  Edessa,  or  against  Chosroes,  who  led  his 
troops  in  pei-son  into  Mesopotamia.  Defeated  by  Chosroes  in 
a  battle  near  Daras,  in  which  he  received  a  mortal  wound, 
Qermanus  withdrew  to  Constantia,  where  he  died  eleven  days 
afterwards.***  A  certain  Leontius,  a  eunuch,  took  his  pla^ 
but  was  equally  imsuccessfuL  Chosroes  defeated  him  at 
Arxamus,  and  took  a  great  portion  of  his  army  prisoners;" 
whereupon  he  was  recalled  by  Phocas,  and  a  third  leader, 
Domentziolus,  a  nephew  of  the  emperor,  was  appointed  to 
the  command.  Against  him  the  Persian  monarch  thought  it 
enough  to  employ  generals.*"  The  war  now  languished  for  a 
short  space;  but  in  A.D.  605  Chosroes  Ciuno  up  in  person  against 
Daras,  the  groat  Roman  stronghold  in  these  parts,  and  be- 
siege<i  it  for  the  space  of  nine  months/*  at  the  end  of  which 
time  it  surrendered.**    The  loss  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
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Roman  prestige,  and  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  a  long 
series  of  calamities.  Chosroee  took  Tiir-abdin.  Hesen-Cephas, 
Mardin,  Capher-tuta,  and  Amida."  Two  yeai-s  aftei-wards, 
A.D.  607,  he  captured  Harran  (Carrhae^*),  Ras-ol-ain  (Resaina^"), 
and  Edessa,  the  capital  of  Osrhoene,  after  which  he  pressed 
forward  to  the  Euphrates,  crossed  with  his  army  into  Syria, 
and  fell  with  fury  on  the  Roman  cities  west  of  the  river. 
Mabog  or  Hierapolis,  Kenneserin.  and  Berhoea  (now  Aleppo), 
were  invested  and  taken  ^^  in  the  coui-se  of  one  or  at  most  two 
campaigns;  while  at  the  same  time  (a.d.  609)  a  second  Per- 
sian army,  under  a  general  whose  name  is  unknown,  after  op- 
erating in  Aimenia,  and  taking  Satala  and  Theodosiopolis,*'  in- 
vaded Cappadocia  and  threatened  the  great  city  of  Csesarea 
Mazaca,  which  was  the  chief  Roman  stronghold  in  these  parts. 
Bands  of  marauders  wasted  the  open  country,  carrying  terror 
through  the  fertile  districts  of  Phyrgia  and  Galatia,  which  had 
known  nothing  of  the  horrors  of  war  for  centuries,  and  were 
rich  with  the  accumulated  pi'oducts  of  industry.  According 
to  Theophanes,"  some  of  the  ravages  even  penetrated  as  far  as 
Chalcedon,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  straits  fi'om  Constanti- 
nople; but  this  is  probably  the  anticipation  of  an  event  be- 
lonpring  to  a  later  time."  No  movements  of  importance  are  as- 
signed to  A.D.  610;  but  in  the  May  of  the  next  year  the  Per- 
sians once  more  crossed  the  Euphrates,  completely  defeated 
and  destroyed  the  Roman  army  which  protected  Syria,  and 
sacked  the  two  great  cities  of  Apameia  and  Antioch. " 

Meantime  a  change  had  occurred  at  Constantinople.  The 
double  revolt  of  Heraclius,  prefect  of  Egypt,  and  Gregory,  his 
lieutenant,  had  brought  the  reign  of  the  brutal  and  incapable 
Phocas  to  an  end,  and  placed  upon  the  imperial  throne  a 
youth  of  promise,  innocent  of  the  blood  of  Maurice,  and  well 
inchned  to  avenge  it."  Chosroes  had  to  consider  whether  he 
should  adhere  to  his  original  statement,  that  he  took  up  arms 
to  punish  the  murderer  of  his  friend  and  benefactor,  and 
consequently  desist  from  further  hostilities  now  that  Phocas 
was  dead,  or  whether,  throwing  consistency  to  the  winds,  he 
should  continue  to  prosecute  the  war,  notwithstanding  the 
change  of  rulers,  and  endeavor  to  push  to  the  utmost  the  advan- 
tage which  he  had  already  obtained.  He  resolved  on  this  latter 
alternative.  It  was  while  the  youn.c:  Heraclius  was  still  inse- 
cure in  his  seat  that  he  sent  his  armies  into  Syria,  defeated 
the  Roman  troops,  and  took  Antioch  and  Apamoia.  Follow- 
ing up  blow  with  blow,  he  the  next  year  (a.d.  612)  invaded 
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Oappadocfa  a  Beoond  time  and  capUired  OsBsarea  Maaica," 
Two  years  later  (a.d.  614)  he  sent  his  geneFal  Shahr-Ban, 
into  the  region  east  of  the  Antilihamia,  and  took  the  ancimt 
and  famous  dty  of  Damascus.**  From  Damascus,  in  tbe  en- 
suing year,  Bhahr-Bans  advanced  against  Palestine,^  and, 
summoning  the  Jews  to  his  aid,  prodaimed  a  Etoly  War 
against  the  Christian  mishehevers,  whom  he  threatened  to  en- 
slave or  exterminate.  Twenty-six  thousand  of  these  fonatics 
Hocked  to  his  standard;  and  having  occupied  the  Jordan 
region  and  Gkdileee,  Shahr-Ban  in  ▲.d.  615  invested  Jcru- 
.  salem,  and  altera  siege  of  eighteen  days**  forced  his  way  into 
the  town,  and  gave  it  over  to  plunder  and  rapine.  The  cruel 
hostility  of  the  Jews  had  free  vent.  The  churches  of  Helena^ 
of  Constantine,  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  of  the  Besurrection, 
and  many  others,  were  burnt  or  ruined;**  the  greater  part  of 
the  dty  was  destroyed;  the  sacred  treasuries  were  plundered; 
the  relics  scattered  or  carried  off;  and  a  massacre  of  the  in- 
habitants, in  which  the  Jews  took  the  chief  part,  raged 
throughout  the  whole  city  for  some  days.  Aa  many  as 
seventeen  thousand  or,  according  to  another  account,  ninety 
thousand,  were  slain.  *^  Tfairty-five  thousand  were  made 
prisoners.**  Among  them  was  the  a^ed  Patriarch,  Zacharius, 
who  was  carried  captive  into  Persia,  where  he  remained  till 
his  death.** 

The  Cross  found  by  Helena,  and  believed  to  be  "the  True 
.\  Cross,  ^'  was  at  the  same  time  transported  to  Ctesiphon,  where 
it  was  preserved  with  care  and  duly  venerated  by  the  Chris- 
tian wife  of  Chosroes." 

A  still  more  imx)ortant  success  followed.  In  iL.D.  616  Shahr- 
Barz  proceeded  from  Palestine  into  £!gypt,  which  had  enjoyed 
a  respite  from  foreign  war  since  the  time  of  Julius  Ca«ar, 
surprised  Pelusium,  the  key  of  the  country,  and,  pressing  for- 
ward across  the  Delta,  easily  made  himself  master  of  the  rich 
and  prosperous  Alexandria.**  John  the  Merciful,  who  was 
the  Patriarch,  and  Nic^tas  the  Patrician,  who  was  the 
governor,  had  quitted  the  city  before  his  arrival,  and  had  fled 
to  Cjrprus.**  Hence  scarcely  any  resistance  was  made.  The 
fall  of  Alexandria  was  followed  at  once  by  the  complete  sub- 
mission of  the  rest  of  Egypt.**  Bands  of  Persians  advanced 
up  tbe  Nile  valley  to  the  very  confines  of  Ethiopia,  and 
established  the  authority  of  Chosroes  over  the  whole  country 
— a  country  in  which  no  Persian  had  set  foot  since  it  was 
wrested  by  Alexander  of  Macedon  from  Darius  Codomannua. 
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While  this  remarkable  conquest  was  made  in  the  south- 
west, in  the  north-west  another  Persian  army  under  another 
general,  Saina  or  Shahen,  '*  starting  from  Cappadocia,  marched 
through  Asia  Minor  to  the  shores  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  stronp:  city  of  Chalcedon,  which  lay  upon 
the  strait,  just  opposite  Constantinople.  Chalcedon  mado  a 
vigorous  resistance;  and  Heraclius,  anxious  to  save  it,  had  an 
interview  with  Shah§n^  and  at  his  suggestion  sent  three  of  his 
highest  nobles  as  ambassadors  to  Chosroes,*"^  with  a  humble  re- 
quest for  peace.  The  overture  was  ineffectual.  Chosroes  im- 
prisoned the  ambassadors  and  entreated  them  cruelly  ;•• 
threatened  Shahen  with  death  for  not  bringing  Heraclius  in 
chains  to  the  foot  of  his  throne  ;*'  and  declared  in  reply  that  he 
would  grant  no  terms  of  i)eace— the  empii'e  was  his,  and  Her- 
aclius must  descend  from  his  throne."  Soon  afterwards  (a.d. 
617)  Chalcedon,  which  was  besieged  through  the  winter,  feU;"' 
and  the  Pereians  established  themselves  in  this  important 
stronghold,  within  a  mile  of  Constantinople.'*  Three  years 
afterwards,  Ancyra  {Angora)^  which  had  hitherto  resisted  the 
Persian  anns,  was  taken;"  and  Rhodes,  though  inaccessible  to 
an  enemy  who  was  without  a  naval  force,  submitted." 

Thus  the  whole  of  the  Roman  possessions  in  Asia  and  Eastern 
Africa  were  lost  in  the  space  of  fifteen  years."  The  empire  of 
Peraia  was  extended  from  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  to  the 
Egean  and  the  Nile,  attaining  once  more  almost  the  same 
dimensions  that  it  had  reached  under  the  first  and  had  kept 
until  the  third  Darius.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  their 
newly  acquired  provinces  were  really  subdued,  organized,  and 
governed  from  Ctcsiphon,  how  far  they  were  merely  overrun, 
plundered,  and  then  left  to  themselves.  On  the  one  hand,  we 
have  indications  of  the  existence  of  terrible  disorders  and  of 
something  approaching  to  anarchy  in  parts  of  the  conquered 
territory  during  the  time  that  it  was  held  by  the  Persians ;  on 
the  other,  we  seem  to  see  an  intention  to  retain,  to  govern, 
and  even  to  beautify  it.  Eutychius  relates"  that,  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Romans  from  Syria,  the  Jews  resident  in  Tyre, 
who  numbered  four  thousand,  plotted  with  their  co-religionists 
of  Jerusalem,  Cyprus,  Damascus,  and  Gahlee,  a  general  mas- 
sacre of  the  Tyrian  Christians  on  a  certain  day.  The  plot  was 
discovered;  and  the  Jews  of  Tyre  were  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned by  their  fellow-citizens,  who  put  the  city  in  a  state  of 
defence;  and  when  the  foreign  Jews,  to  the  number  of  26,000, 
came  at  the  appointed  time,  repulsed  them  from  the  walls, 
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'^redticed  to  tbe  wallB  of  Oonstantinoi^  wifli  tiie  remnant  of 
6t«m<9.  Italr.  and  Africa,  and  some  maritime  cities^  froaiTrre 
to  Trehixond.  of  the  Asiatic  Coast*"*  It  is  not  8ixri»4siag  that 
ond^>r  the  chnmistazices  the  deepondent  moDardi  determined 
on  flight,  and  secretly  made  arrangementB  for  transportiii^ 
hiTn«ir;1f  and  his  treasures  to  the  distant  Carthage."  where  he 
might  hope  at  least  to  find  himself  in  safety.  His  ships,  laden 
with  their  precious  freight,  had  pat  to  sea.  and  he  was  ahout 
to  follow  them,  when  his  intention  became  known  or  was  sos- 
p'lfct^;  the  people  rose:  and  the  PSatriarch,  espousing  their 
side,  forced  the  reluctant  prince  to  accompany  him  to  the 
chnmh  of  8t.  Sophia,  and  there  make  oath  that^  come  what 
mi;?ht,  he  would  not  separate  his  fortunes  from  those  of  the 
imperial  city." 

Baffled  in  his  desiini  to  escape  from  his  difficulties  by  flight, 
Herar:lfufl  took  a  defiiperate  resolution*  He  would  leave  Con- 
Btnntinople  to  its  fate. trust  its  safety  to  the  protection  afforded 
by  its  walls  and  by  the  strait  which  separated  it  from  Asia**^ 
embark  with  Buch  troops  as  he  could  collect,  and  carry  the 
wn  r  i  nU)  the  enemy's  country.  The  one  adTantage  which  he  had 
over  his  adversary  was  his  possession  of  an  ample  navy,  and  con- 
sequent comra; ind  of  the  sea  and  power  to  strike  his  blows  unex- 
pec.*tG<lly  in  different  quarters.  On  making  known  his  inten- 
tion, it  was  not  opiiosod,  either  by  the  people  or  by  the  Patri- 
arch. ••  He  was  allowed  to  coin  the  treasures  of  the  various 
churches  into  money,  "  to  collect  stores,  enroll  troops,  and.  on 
Easter  Monday**  o£  A.D.G22,  to  set  forth  on  his  expediti<n. 
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His  fleet  was  steered  southward,  and,  though  forced  to  contend 
with  adverse  gales,"  made  a  speedy  and  successful  voyiige 
through  the  Propontis,  the  Hellespont,  the  llgean,  and  the 
Cilician  Strait,  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus/^  in  the  angle  between 
Asia  Minor  and  Syiia.  The  position  was  well  chosen,  as  one 
where  attack  was  diifLcult,  where  numbei*s  would  ^yq  httlc  ad- 
vantage, and  where  consequently  a  small  but  resolute  force 
might  easily  maintain  itself  against  a  greatly  superior  enemy. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  a  post  from  which  an  advance  might 
conveniently  be  made  in  several  directions,  and  which  menaced 
almost  equally  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Armenia.  Moreover,  the 
level  tract  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  was  broad 
enough  for  the  manoeuvres  of  such  an  anny  as  Herachus  com- 
manded, and  allowed  him  to  ti*ain  his  soldiers  by  exercises  and 
sham  fights  to  a  familiarity  with  the  sights  and  sounds  and 
movements  of  a  battle.***  He  conjectured,  rightly  enough,  that 
he  would  not  long  be  left  unmolested  by  the  enemy.  Shahr- 
Barz,  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem  and  Egypt,  was  very  soon 
sent  against  him ;"  and,  after  various  movements,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  follow,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  two 
armies  in  the  mountain  country  towards  the  Armenian  fron- 
tier, in  which  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  was  defeated.  •**  and 
the  Romans,  for  the  first  time  since  the  death  of  Maiuice,  ob- 
tained a  victory.  After  this,  on  the  approach  of  winter, 
Heraclius,  accompanied  probably  by  a  portion  of  his  army,  re- 
turned by  sea  to  Constantinople."* 

The  next  year  the  attack  was  made  in  a  different  quarter. 
Having  concluded  alliances  with  the  Khan  of  the  £[hazars  and 
some  other  chiefs  of  inferior  power,"  Heraclius  in  the  month 
of  March  embarked  with  5000  men,"  and  proceeded  from  Con- 
stantiuople  by  way  of  the  Black  Sea  first  to  Trebizond,"*  and 
then  to  Mingrelia  or  Lazica."  There  he  obtained  contingents 
from  his  aUies,  which,  added  to  the  forces  collected  from 
Trebizond  and  the  other  maritime  towns,  may  perhaps  have 
raised  his  troops  to  the  number  of  120,000,  at  which  we  find 
them  estimated.'"  With  this  army,  he  cix)6sed  the  Araxes," 
and  invaded  Armenia.  Chosroes,  on  receiviug  the  intelli- 
gence, proceeded  into  Azerbijan  with  40,000  men,  and  occu- 
pied the  strong  city  of  Canzaca,"*  the  site  of  which  is  probably 
marked  by  the  ruins  known  as  Takht-i-Suleiman.**  At  the 
same  time  he  ordered  two  other  armies,  which  he  had  sent  on 
in  advance,  one  of  them  commanded  by  Shahr-Barz,  the  other 
by  Shahen,  to  effect  a  jimction  and  oppose  themselves  to  the 
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further  progress  of  tbe  ompewir,***  The  two  generalBirare, 
however,  tardy  m  their  movementB,'*'  or  at  any  rate  were 
outstripped  by  the  activity  of  Heracliua,  who,  preasiiig  ftxr- 
Nrard  from  Armenia  into  Axerbijan«  directed  hie  march  upon 
Canxaca,  hoping  to  bring  the  Great  King  to  a  battla  His 
advance-guard  of  Saracens  did  actually  surprise  the  picquets 
of  Ghoeroes;"*'  but  the  king  himflftlf  hastfly  evacuated  the 
Median  stronghold,  and  retreated  southwards  through  Arde- 
lan  towards  the  Zagros  mountains,  thus  avoiding  the  engage* 
ment  which  was  desired  by  his  antagonist.  The  army,  on 
witnessing  the  flight  of  their  monarch,  broke  up -and  dis- 
persed. ***  Heradius  pressed  upon  the  flying  host  and  slew  all 
whom  he  caught,  but  did  not  suflfer  himself  to  be  diverted 
from  his  main  object,  which  was  to  overtake  Chosroes.  His 
pursuit,  however,  was  unsuccessful.  ChosroSs  avafled  himself 
of  the'  rough  and  difllcult  country  which  lies  between  Aserfoi- 
jaa  and  the  Mesopotamian  lowland,  and  by  moving  from 
place  to  place  contrive  to  baffle  his  enemy.'**  Winter  arrived, 
and  Heraclius  had  to  determine  whether  he  would  continue 
his  quest  at  the  risk  of  having  to  pass  the  cold  season  in  the 
enemy's  country,  far  from  all  his  resources,  or  relinquish  it 
and  retreat  to  a  safe  position.  Finding  his  soldiers  divided  in 
their  wishes,  he  trusted  the  decision  to  chance,  and  opening 
the  Gospel  at  random  settled  the  doubt  by  applying  tbe  first 
passafrc  that  met  his  eyA  to  its  solution.  The  passage  sug- 
gested retreat;  and  Heraclius,  retracing  his  steps,  recrossed 
the  Araxes,  and  wintered  in  Albania.  *•• 

The  return  of  Heraclius  was  not  immolested.  He  had  ex- 
cited the  fanaticism  of  the  Persians  by  destrojring,  wherever 
he  went,  the  temples  of  the  Magians,  '***  and  extinguishing  the 
sacred  fire,  which  it  was  a  part  of  their  religion  to  keep  con- 
tinually burning.  He  had  also  everywhere  delivered  the 
cities  and  villages  to  the  flames,  and  carried  off  many  thou- 
sands of  the  population.  The  exasperated  enemy  conse- 
quently hung  upon  his  rear,  impeded  his  march,  and  no  doubt 
caused  him  considerable  loss,  though,  when  it  came  to  flght- 
ing,  Heraclius  always  gained  the  victory.*"  He  reached 
Albania  without  sustaining  any  serious  disaster,  and  even 
brought  with  him  50,000  captives;  but  motives  of  pity,  or  of 
self-interest,  caused  him  soon  afterwards  to  set  these  prisoners 
free."*  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  feed  and  house  them 
through  the  long  and  severe  winter,  and  disgraceful  to  sell  or 
massacre  them. 
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In  the  year  a.d.  624  Chosroes  took  the  offensive,  and,  before 
Heraclius  h^d  quitted  his  winter  quarters,  sent  a  general,  at 
the  head  of  a  force  of  picked  troops,  into  Albania,""*  with  the 
view  of  detaining  him  in  that  remote  province  during  the  sea- 
son of  military  operations.  But  Sarablagas  feared  his  adver- 
sary too  much  to  be  able  very  effectually  to  check  his  move- 
ments; he  was  content  to  guard  the  passes,  and  hold  the  high 
ground,  without  hazarding  an  engagement.  Herachus  con- 
trived after  a  time  to  avoid  him,  and  penetrated  into  Persia 
through  a  series  of  plains,  pi*obably  those  along  the  course  and 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Araxes.  It  was  now  his  wish  to  push 
rapidly  southward ;  but  the  auxiliaries  on  whom  he  greatly  de- 
pended"" were  unwilling;  and,  while  he  doubted  what  course 
to  take,  three  Persian  armies,  under  commanders  of  note,"^ 
closed  in  upon  him,  and  threatened  his  small  force  with  de- 
struction. Herachus  feigned  a  disordered  flight,  and  drew  on 
him  an  attack  from  two  out  of  the  three  chiefs,  which  he  easily 
repelled.  Then  he  fell  upon  the  third,  Shahen,  and  completely 
defeated  him.  A  way  seemed  to  be  thus  opened  for  him  into 
the  heart  of  Persia,  and  he  once  more  set  off  to  seek  Chosroes; 
but  now  his  allies  began  to  desert  his  standard,  and  return  to 
their  homes/"  the  defeated  Persians  raUied  and  impeded  his 
march ;  he  was  obhgcd  to  content  himself  with  a  third  victory, 
at  a  place  which  Theophanes  calls  Salban,  ^'*  where  he  surprised 
Shahr-Barz  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  massacred  his  troops,  his 
wives,  his  officers,  and  the  mass  of  the  population,  which  fought 
from  the  flat  roofs  of  the  houses,  took  the  general's  arms  and 
equipage,  and  was  within  a  little  of  capturing  Shahr-barz  him- 
self. "*  The  remnant  of  the  Persian  army  fled  in  disorder,  and 
was  hunted  down  by  Heraclius,  who  pursued  the  fugitives  im- 
ceasingly  till  the  cold  season  approached,  and  he  had  to  retire 
into  cantonments.  The  half -burnt  Salban  afforded  a  welcome 
shelter  to  his  troops  during  the  snows  and  storms  of  an  Arme- 
nian winter.  "* 

Early  in  the  ensuing  spring  the  indefatigable  emperor  again 
set  his  troops  in  motion,  and.  passing  the  lofty  range"*  which 
separates  the  basin  of  Lake  Van  from  the  streams  that  flow 
into  the  upper  Tigris,  struck  that  river,  or  rather  its  large 
affluent,  the  Bitlis  Chai,*"  in  seven  days  from  Salban,  crossed 
into  Arzanene,  and  proceeding  westward  recovered  Martyr- 
opolis  and  Amida,"**  which  had  now  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Persians  fortwenty  years."*  At  Amida  he  madeahalt,  and 
wrote  to  inform  the  Senate  of  Constantinople  of  his  position 
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and  his^  victories,  intelligence  which  they  must  have  veoeinl 
gladly  after  having  lost  eight  of  him  for  above  a  twelvmnoott. 
But  he  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  undisturbed.  Befion 
the  end  of  March  ShahivBarz  had  again  taken  the  field  infora^ 
had  occupied  the  usual  passage  of  the  Euphrates,  and  thrai^ 
ened  the  line  of  retreat  which  Heraclius  had  looksed  upomi 
open  to  him.  Unable  to  cross  the  Euphrates  by  the  brid0^ 
which  Shahr-bara  had  broken,'**  the  emperor  descended  the 
stream  till  he  found  a  ford,  when  he  transported  his  army  to 
the  other  bank,  and  hastened  by  way  of  Samosata  and  Genutr 
nicaea***  into  Cilicia.  Here  he  was  once  more  in  his  own  t6Ri* 
tory,  with  tiie  sea  close  at  hand,  ready  to  bring  him  supptiei  or 
afford  him  a  safe  retreat,  in  a  x)06ition  with  whose  advantagai 
he  was  familiar,"*  where  broad  plains  gave  an  opportunity  ^ 
skilful  maneuvers,  and  deep  rapid  rivers  rendered  deCenca 
easy.  HeracUus  took  up  a  position  on  the  right  bank  <A  the 
Sams  {Syhiwn}^  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fortified  bndgs 
by  which  alone  the  stream  could  be  crossed."'  8hahr-Bari 
followed,  and  ranged  his  troops  along  the  left  bank,  pladng 
the  archers  in  the  front  line,  while  he  m£ule  preparationB  to 
draw  the  enemy  from  the  defence  of  the  bridge  into  the  plain 
on  the  other  side.  He  was  so  far  successful  that  the  Roman 
occupation  of  the  bridge  was  endangered ;  but  Heraclius,  by  hiB 
personal  valor  and  by  almost  superhmnan  exertions,  "*  restored 
the  day ;  with  his  own  hand  he  struck  down  a  Persian  of  gigan- 
tic statitro  and  flung  him  from  the  bridge  into  the  river;  then 
pushing  on  with  a  few  companions,  he  charged  the  Persian  host 
in  the  plain,  receiving  undaunted  a  shower  of  blows,  while  he 
dealt  destruction  on  cdl  sides."*  The  fight  was  prolonged  until 
the  evening  and  even  then  was  undecided ;  but  Shahr-fianc  had 
convinced  himself  that  he  could  not  renew  the  combat  with  any 
prospect  of  victory.  He  therefore  retreated  during  the  nighty 
and  withdrew  from  Cilicia,"*  Heradius,  finding  himself  free 
to  march  where  he  pleased,  crossed  the  Taurus,  and  proceeded 
to  Sebaste  (Sivas),  upon  the  Halys,  where  he  winteried  in  the 
heart  of  Cappadocia,  about  half-way  between  the  two  seas.  Ac- 
cording to  Theophanes,  '*^  the  Persian  monarch  was  so  much 
enraged  at  this  bold  and  adventurous  march,  and  at  the  suc- 
cess which  had  attended  it,  that,  by  way  of  revenging  himsdf 
on  Heradius,  he  seized  the  treasures  of  all  the  Christian  churches 
in  his  dominions,  and  compelled  the  orthodox  believers  to  em- 
brace the  Nestorian  heresy. 
The  twenty^ouith  year  of  the  war  had  now  arrived,  and  it 
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wns  difficult  to  say  on  which  side  lay  the  balance  of  advantage. 
If  Chosroes  still  maintained  his  hold  on  Syiia,  E$2:ypt,  and  Asia 
Minor  as  far  as  Chalcedon,  if  his  troops  still  Haunted  their  ban- 
ners within  sight  of  Constantinople,  yet  on  the  other  hand  he 
had  seen  his  hereditaiy  dominions  deeply  penetrated  by  the 
armies  of  his  advereary ;  he  had  had  his  best  generals  defeated, 
his  cities  and  palaces  burnt,  his  favorite  provinces  wasted; 
Herachus  had  pi-oved  himself  a  most  formidable  opponent ;  and 
unless  some  vital  blow  could  be  dealt  him  at  home,  there  was 
no  forecasting  the  damage  that  he  might  not  inflict  on  Persia 
by  a  fresh  invasion.  Chosroes  therefore  made  a  desperate  at- 
tem]">t  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  by  an  effort,  the  success  of 
which  would  have  changed  the  history  of  the  world.  Having 
enrolled  as  soldiers,  besides  Persians,  a  vast  niunljer  of  foreign- 
ers and  slaves, ""  and  having  concluded  a  close  nlhance  with  the 
Khan  of  the  Avars,  he  formed  two  great  armies,  '**  one  of  which 
was  intended  to  watch  Herachus  in  Asia  Minor,  while  the  other 
co-operate<l  with  the  Avars  and  forced  Constantinople  to  sui'- 
render.  Tlie  army  destined  to  contend  with  the  emperor  was 
placed  under  the  command  of  Shahen ;  that  which  was  to  bear 
a  part  in  the  siege  of  Constantinople  was  committed  to  Shahr- 
Bai'z.  It  is  remarkable  that  Horaclius,  though  quite  aware  of 
his  adversary's  plans,  instead  of  seeking  to  baffle  them,  mside 
such  arrangements  as  facihtated  the  attempt  to  put  them  into 
execution.  He  divided  his  own  troops  into  three  bodies,  one 
only  of  which  he  sent  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  his  capital.  "• 
The  second  body  he  left  with  his  brother  Theodore,  whom  he 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  match  for  Shahen.  With  the  third  di- 
vision he  proceeded  eastward  to  the  remote  province  of  Lazica, '" 
and  there  engaged  in  operations  which  could  but  very  slightly 
affect  the  general  course  of  the  war.  Tlie  Khazars  were  once 
more  called  in  as  allies;  and  their  E[han,  Ziebel,  who  coveted 
the  plunder  of  Tiflis,  held  an  interview  with  the  emperor  in  the 
sight  of  the  Persians  who  guarded  that  town,  adored  his  ma- 
jesty, and  received  from  his  hands  the  diadem  that  adorned 
his  own  brow."'  Richly  entertained,  and  presented  with  all 
the  plate  used  in  the  banquet,  with  a  royal  robe,  and  a  pair  of 
pearl  earrings,  promised  moreover  the  daughter  of  the  em- 
peror(whose  portrait  he  was  shown)  in  marriage,  tbe  barbarian 
chief,  dazzled  and  flattered,  readily  concluded  an  alliance,  and 
afisociated  his  arms  with  those  of  the  Romans. '"  A  joint  at- 
tack was  made  upon  Tiflis,"*  and  the  town  was  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities; when  Sarablagns,  with  a  thousand  men,  contrived 
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to  throw  himself  into  it,  and  the  aUies,  disheartened  tlieret^« 
raised  the  siege  and  retired. 

Meanwhile,  in  Asia  Minor,  Theodore  engaged  the  army  of 
Bhahdn;  andi,  a  violent  hailstorm  raging  at  the  time,  which 
drove  into  the  enemy's  face,  while  the  Bomans  were,  compaxa- 
tively  speaking,  sheltered  from  its  force,  he  succeeded  in  de- 
feating his  antagonist  with  great  slaughter.  Chorees  was  in- 
furiated; and  the  displeasure  of  his  sovereign  weighed  so 
heavily  upon  the  mind  of  ShahSn  that  he  shortly  afterwards 
sickened  and  died.  The  harharous  monarch  gave  orders  that 
his  corpse  should  be  embalmed  and  sent  to  the  court,  in  order 
that  he  might  gratify  bis  spleen  by  treating  it  with  the  grossest 
indignity.*** 

At  Ck)nstantinople  the  Persian  cause  was  equally  unsuccess- 
ful Shahr-Barz,  from  Chalcedon,  entered  into  negotiatioiis 
with  the  Elhan  of  the  Avars,  and  found  but  little  difficulty  in 
persuading  him  to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  imperial  city. 
From  their  seats  beyond  the  Danube  a  host  of  barbarians- 
Avars,  Slaves,  Gepidae,  Bulgarians, '"  and  others— advanced 
through  the  passes  of  Haemus  into  the  plains  of  Thrace,  de- 
stroying and  ravaf;:ing.  The  ix>pu1ation  fled  before  them  and 
sought  the  protection  of  the  city  walls,  which  had  been  carefully 
strengthened  in  expectation  of  the  attack,  and  were  in  good 
order. ^"  The  hordes  forced  the  outer  works;  but  all  their  ef- 
forts, though  made  both  by  land  and  sea,  were  unavailing 
against  the  main  defences ;  their  attempt  to  sap  the  wall  failed; 
their  artillery  was  met  and  crushed  by  engines  of  greater 
power  ;*"  jft  fleet  of  Slavonian  canoes,  which  endeavored  to  foroe 
an  entrance  by  the  Qolden  Horn,  *"  was  destroyed  or  driven 
ashore;*"  the  towers  with  which  they  sought  to  overtop  the 
walls  were  burnt;"*  and,  after  ten  days  of  constantly  repeated 
assaults,  *^'  the  barbarian  leader  became  convinced  that  he  had 
undertaken  an  impossible  enterprise,  €uid,  having  burnt  his 
engines  and  his  siege  works,*"  he  retired.  The  result  might 
have  been  different  had  the  Persians,  who  were  experienced  in 
the  attack  of  walled  places,  been  able*  to  co-operate  with  him; 
but  the  narrow  channel  which  flowed  between  Chalcedon  and 
the  Golden  Horn  proved  an  insurmountable  barrier;  the  Per- 
sians had  no  ships,  and  the  canoes  of  the  Slavonians  were  quite 
imable  to  contend  with  the  powerful  galleys  of  the  Byzantines, 
so  that  the  transport  of  a  body  of  Persian  troops  from  Asia  to 
Europe  by  their  aid  proved  impracticable.***  Shahr-Barz  had 
the  annoyance  of  witnessing  the  efforts  and  defeat  ot  his  aUiei^ 
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without  having  it  in  his  power  to  take  any  active  steps  towards 
assisting  the  one  or  hindering  the  other. 

The  war  now  approached  its  termination ;  for  the  last  hope 
of  the  Persians  had  failed ;  and  Heraclius,  with  his  mind  set  at 
rest  as  regarded  his  capital,  was  free  to  strike  at  any  part  of 
Persia  that  he  pleased,  and,  having  the  prestige  of  victory  and 
the  assistance  of  the  Elhazars,  was  likely  to  carry  all  before 
him.  It  is  not  clear*"  how  he  employed  himself  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  a.d.  627;  but  in  the  September  of  that 
year  he  started  from  Lazica'"  with  a  large  Boman  army  and  a 
contingent  of  40,000  BHiazar  horse,  *"  resolved  to  surprise  his 
adversary  by  a  winter  campaign,  and  hoping  to  take  him  at  a 
disadvantage.  Passing  rapidly  through  Armenia  and  Azer- 
bijan  without  meeting  an  enemy  that  dared  to  dispute  his 
advance,  suffering  no  loss  except  from  the  guerilla  warfare  of 
some  bold  spirits  among  the  mountaineers  of  those  regions,  '*• 
he  resolved,  notwithstanding  the  defection  of  the  Khazars,'** 
who  declined  to  accompany  him  further  south  than  Azerbijan, 
that  he  would  cross  the  Zagros  mountains  into  Assyria,  and 
make  a  dash  at  the  royal  cities  of  the  Mesopotamian  region, 
thus  retaliating  upon  Chosroes  for  the  Avar  attack  upon  Con- 
stantinople of  the  preceding  year,  undertaken  at  his  instiga- 
tion. Chosroes  himself  had  for  the  last  twenty-four  years 
fixed  his  court  at  Dastagherd'*"  in  the  plain  country,  about 
seventy  miles  to  the  north  of  Ctesiphon.  *"  It  seemed  to  Her- 
aclius  that  this  position  might  perhaps  be  reached,  and  an 
effective  blow  struck  against  the  Persian  power.  He  hastened, 
therefore,  to  cross  the  mountains ;  and  the  9th  of  October  saw 
him  at  Chnsethas,  *"  in  the  low  country,  not  far  from  Arbela, 
where  he  refreshed  his  army  by  a  week's  rest.  He  might  now 
easily  have  advanced  along  the  great  post-road  which  con- 
nected Arbela  with  Dastagherd  and  Ctesiphon;  but  he  had 
probably  by  this  time  received  information  of  the  movements 
of  the  Persians,  and  was  aware  that  by  so  doing  he  would 
place  himself  between  two  fires,  and  run  the  chance  of  being 
intercepted  in  his  retreat.  For  Chosroes,  having  collected  a 
large  force,  had  sent  it,  under  Rhazates,  a  new  general,  into 
Azerbijan;"'  and  this  force,  having  reached  Canzaca,  found 
itself  in  the  rear  of  HeracHus,  between  him  and  Lazica. 
Heraclius  appears  not  to  have  thought  it  safe  to  leave  this 
enemy  behind  him,  and  therefore  he  idled  away  above  a 
month  in  the  Zab  region,  waiting  for  Ehazates  to  make  his 
appearance.    That  general  had  strict  orders  from  the  Great 
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came  up 
Britb  forties  were 
t^i^iM&MitB  to  tMFry  oct  bis 
he  iMid  heard  tfcas  fais 
fotomcBt.  Ibe  bettie  took  piace  cb  the  12lfa  cC  December  *** 
h&therjpcniMiitothemthcC  Ninsfrefa.'**  It 
Inen  enir  dawn  to  tiie  dercmh  hour  of  the  daj,  and 
ItoaiBj  bedded,  more  brthe  aocideiil  that  Rhiwatcaand  flie 
other  Feniaa  oommandeiB  were  elain.  tfaaa  I7  any  defieal  of 
the  eoldjera.  HeraclioB  m  eud  to  ha^e  distingaiBhed  hnnedC 
perauually  during  the  figjht  by  many  Tahant  ezploitB;**  bolhe 
dfjee  not  appear  to  hove  exhibited  any  remaifcable  strategy  on 
the  oocaaioii.  The  Fenaaim  lost  their  genpraK  their  cdiariotB^ 
and  as  many  as  twenty-eight  standards;*^  hot  they  were  nol 
rmited,  nor  driven  from  the  field.  They  merely  diew  off  to 
the  diFt^nce  of  two  bowshots.'^  and  there  stood  firm  till  after 
nightf;i]l.  Imriog  the  night  they  fell  back  farther  upoa  their 
fortified  camp,  collected  their  baggage,  and  retired  to  a  strong 
pofiition  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Here  they  were  joined 
by  the  reinforcement  which  Chosroes  had  sent  to  their  aid;"* 
and  thus  strengthened  they  ventured  to  approach  Heradius 
onrx?  inop.'.  to  hang  on  his  rear,  and  impede  his  movementa 
Ho,  iiltt'T  his  victor}',  had  resumed  his  march  southward,  had 
occupiffd  Nineveh,  recrossed  the  Great  Zab,  advanced  rapidly 
through  Adiaben^  to  the  Lesser  Zab.  seized  its  hridges  by  a 
forced  march  of  forty-eight  (Boman)  miles,  and  conveyed  his 
army  safely  to  its  left  bank,  where  he  pitched  his  camp  at  a 
jiiAca  called  Yesflem,  ''*'  and  once  more  allowed  his  soldiers  a 
liriof  repfjse  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  Christmas.  Chosroes 
had  by  this  time  hoard  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Rhazatee, 
and  wns  in  a  state  of  extreme  alaruL  Hastily  recalling  Shahr- 
Bnrz  frrmi  Chalecdon/"  and  ordering  the  troops  lately  com- 
Tnand(Kl  by  libazates  to  outstrip  the  Romans,  if  possible,  and 
interpose  themselves  l>etween  Heraclius  and  Dastagherd/**  he 
tocjk  up  a  strong  position  near  that  place  with  his  own  army 
and  a  niiml>er  of  eU^phants,  and  expressed  an  intention  of 
thero  awaiting  his  antagonist.  A  broad  and  deep  river,  or 
rather  canal,  known  as  the  Baras-roth  or  Barazrud,  *•*  pro- . 
teoted  his  front;  while  at  some  distance  further  in  advance 
was  the  Tonia,  probably  another  canal,"*  where  he  eipected 
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that  the  army  of  Rhazatcs  wcnild  make  a  stand.  But  that 
force,  demoralized  by  its  recent  defeat,  fell  back  from  the  line 
of  the  Toma,  without  even  destroying  the  bridge  over  it;'"* 
and  Chosroes,  finding  the  foe  advancing  on  him,  lost  heart, 
and  secretly  fled  from  Dastagherd  to  Ctesiphon, '*"  whence  he 
crossed  the  Tigris  to  Guedeseer  or  Seleucia,  with  his  treasiu*o 
and  the  best-loved  of  his  wives  and  children.'**  The  armv 
lately  under  Ehazates  rallied  upon  the  line  of  the  Nahr-wan"" 
canal,  three  miles  from  Ctesiphon;  and  here  it  was  largely 
reinforced,  though  with  a  mere  worthless  mob  of  slaves  and 
domestics."*  It  made  however  a  formidable  show,  supported 
by  its  elephants,  which  numbered  two  hundred ;  it  had  a  deep 
and  wide  cutting  in  its  front ;  and,  this  time,  it  had  taken  care 
to  destroy  all  the  bridges  by  which  the  cutting  might  have 
been  crossed.  Heraclius,  having  plundered  the  rich  palace  of 
Dastagherd,  *"  together  with  several  less  splendid  royal  resi- 
dences, and  having  on  the  10th  of  January  encamped  within 
twelve  miles  of  the  Nahr-wan,"'  and  learnt  from  the  com- 
mander of  the  Armenian  contingent,  whom  he  sent  forward 
to  reconnoitre,  that  the  canal  was  impassable,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  his  expedition  had  reached  its  extreme  limit, 
and  that  prudence  required  him  to  commence  his  retreat. 
The  season  had  been,  it  would  seem,  exceptionally  mild,  "*  and 
the  passes  of  the  mountains  were  still  op^n;  but  it  was  to 
be  exi)ected  that  in  a  few  weeks  they  would  be  closed  by  the 
snow,  which  always  falls  heavily  during  some  portion  of 
the  winter.  Heraclius,  therefore,  like  Julian,"*  having  come 
within  sight  of  Ctesiphon,  shrank  from  the  idea  of  besieging  it, 
and,  content  with  the  punishment  that  he  had  inflicted  on  his 
enemy  by  wasting  and  devastation,  desisted  from  his  expedi- 
tion, and  retraced  his  steps.  In  his  retreat  he  was  more  for- 
tunate than  his  great  predecessor.  The  defeat  which  he  had 
inflicted  on  the  main  army  of  the  Persians  paralyzed  their 
energies,  and  it  would  seem  that  his  return  march  was  un- 
molested. He  reached  Siazurus  (Shehrizur)  early  in  Feb- 
ruary,"* Barzan  (Berozeh)  probably  on  the  1st  of  March,.""  and 
on  the  11th  of  March  Canzaca,"'  where  he  remained  during  the 
rest  of  the  winter. 

Chosro(59  had  escaped  a  great  danger,  but  he  had  incurred  a 
terrible  disgrace.  He  had  fled  before  his  adversary  without 
venturing  to  give  him  battle.  He  had  seen  palace  after  palace 
destroyed,  and  had  lost  the  magnificent  residence  where  he  had 
held  his  court  for  the  last  f ovu'-and-twenty  years.    The  Romans 
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had  recovered  SOOetaiidardB,"*  troiAies  gaiaedin  the  numeroaB 
▼ictorieB  of  his  early  yeans.    Ihey  had  shown  themaeiveB  ahte 
to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  his  empire,  and  to  retire  withouft 
suffering  any  loss.    Still,  had  he  possessed  a  moderate  amoimft 
of  prudence,  Chosroes  might  even  now  have  surmounted  the 
perils  of  his  position,  and  have  terminated  his  reign  in  tran- 
I  quillity,  if  not  in  glory.    Heradius  was  anxious  for  i)eaoe,"* 
and  willing  to  grant  it  on  reasonable  conditions.    He  did  not 
aim  at  conquests,  and  would  have  been  contented  at  any  time 
with  the  restoration  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.    The 
Persians  generally  were  weary  of  the  war,  and  would  have 
hailed  with  joy  almost  any  terms  of  accommodation.''*    But 
Ohosro^was  obstinate;  he  did  not  know  how  to  bear  the 
frowns  of  fortune;  the  disasters  of  the  late  campaign,  instead 
of  bending  his  spirit,  had  simply  exasperated  him,  and  he 
vented  upon  his  own  subjects  the  ill-humor  which  the  successes 
of  his  enemies  had  provoked.    Lending  a  too  ready  ear  to  a 
whispered  slander,  he  ordered  the  execution  of  Shahr-Barz,  and 
thus  mortally  offended  that  general,  to  whom  the  despatch  was 
communicated  by  the  Romans.***    He  impiisoned  the  oflBcers 
who  had  been  defeated  by,  or  had  fled  before  Heraclius. "'    Sev- 
eral other  tyrannical  acts  are  alleged  against  him;"'  and  it  is 
said**^  that  he  was  contemplating  the  setting  aside  of  his  Inti- 
mate successor,  Siroes,  in  favor  of  a  younger  son,  Merdasas, 
his  offspring  by  his  favorite  wife,  the  Christian  Shirin,***  when 
a  rebellion  broke  out  against  his  authority.    Gurdanaspa,*'* 
who  was  in  command  of  the  Persian  troops  at  Ctesiphon,  and 
twenty-two  nobles  of  importance,*"  including  two  sons  of 
Shahr-Barz,*"  embraced  the  cause  of  Siroes,  and  seizing  Cboe- 
roes,  who  meditated  flight,*"  committed  him  to  **the  House  of 
Darkness,"  a  strong  place  where  he  kept  bis  money. **•    Here 
ho  was  confined  for  four  days,  his  jailers  allowing  him  daily  a 
morsel  of  bread  and  a  small  quantity  of  water;  when  he  com- 
plained of  himger,  they  told  him,  by  his  son's  orders,  that  ho 
was  welcome  to  satisfy  his  appetite  by  feasting  upon  his  treas- 
ures.   The  officers  whom  he  had  confined  were  allowed  free 
access  to  his  prison,  where  they  insulted  him  and  spat  upon 
him.    Merdasas,  the  son  whom  he  preferred,  and  several  of  his 
other  children,  were  brought  into  his  presence  and  put  to  death 
before  his  eyes.    After  suffering  in  this  way  for  four  days  he 
was  at  last,  on  the  fifth  day  from  his  arrest  (February  28),  put 
to  death  in  some  cruel  fashion,  i)erhaps,  like  St.  Sebastian,  by 
being  transfixed  with  arrows.***    Thus  perished  miserably  the 
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second  CliosroSs,  after  having  reigned  thirty-seven  years  "• 
(a.d.  591-628),  a  just  but  tardy  Nemesis  overtaking  the  parri- 
cide. 

The  Oriental  writers  represent  the  second  Chosroes  as  a 
monarch  whose  character  was  orginally  admirable,  but 
whose  good  disposition  was  gradually  corrupted  by  the  pos- 
session of  sovereign  power.  **Parviz,"  says  Mirkhond,"*" 
''holds  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  kings  of  Persia 
through  the  majesty  and  firmness  of  his  government,  the  wis- 
dom of  his  views,  and  his  intrepidity  in  carrying  them  out,  the 
size  of  his  army,  the  amount  of  his  treasiure,  the  flourishing 
condition  of  the  provinces  during  his  reign,  the  security  of  the 
highways,  the  prompt  and  exact  obedience  which  he  enforced, 
and  his  unalterable  adherence  to  the  plans  which  he  once 
formed."  It  is  impossible  that  these  praises  can  have  been 
altogether  undeserved ;  and  we  are  bound  to  assign  to  this 
monarch,  on  the  authority  of  the  Orientals,  a  vigor  of  admin- 
istration, a  strength  of  will,  and  a  capacity  for  governing,  not 
very  commonly  possessed  by  princes  bom  in  the  purple.  To 
these  merits  wo  may  add  a  certain  grandeur  of  soul,  and  power 
of  appreciating  the  beautiful  and  the  magnificent,  which, 
though  not  uncommon  in  the  East,  did  not  characterize  many 
of  the  Sassanian  sovereigns.  The  architectural  remains  of 
Chosroes,  which  will  be  noticed  in  a  future  chapter,  the  de- 
scriptions which  have  come  down  to  us  of  his  palaces  at 
Dastagherd"*  and  Canzaca,'"  the  accounts  which  we  have  of 
his  treasures, "°  his  court,*"  his  serapjlio,"*  even  his  seals,"* 
transcend  all  that  is  known  of  any  other  monarch  of  his  line. 
The  employment  of  Byzantine  sculptors  and  architects,  which 
his  works  are  thought  to  indicate,  implies  an  appreciation  of 
artistic  excellence  very  rare  among  Orientals.  But  against 
these  merits  must  be  set  a  number  of  most  serious  moral  de- 
fects, which  may  have  been  aggravated  as  time  went  on,  but 
oi  which  we  see  something  more  than  the  germ,  even  while  he 
was  still  a  youth.  The  murder  of  his  father  was  perhaps  a 
state  necessity,  and  he  may  not  have  commanded  it,  or  have 
been  accessory  to  it  before  the  fact ;""  but  his  ingratitude  to- 
wards his  uncles,  whom  he  deliberately  put  to  death,  is  wholly 
unpardonable,  and  shows  him  to  have  been  cruel,  selfish,  and 
utterly  without  natural  affection,  even  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
his  reign.  In  war  he  exhibited  neither  courage  nor  conduct ; 
all  hifi  main  military  successes  were  due  to  his  generals ;  and 
in  his  later  years  he  seems  never  voluntarily  to  have  exposed 
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himself  to  danger.  In  Baspedang  his  gooerals,  and  ffl-infaig 
them  while  living,  he  only  followed  the  traditions  of  his 
house;'"  but  the  insults  offered  to  the  dead  body  of  Shah&L 
whose  only  fault  was  that  he  had  suffered  a  defoat,  were  un- 
usual and  outrageous.  The  accounts  given  of  his  sera^g^  im- 
ply either  gross  sensualism  or  extreme  ostentation;  peihi^ 
we  may  be  justified  in  inclining  to  themore  lenient  view,  if  we 
take  into  consideration  the  faithful  attachment  which  he  ex- 
hibited towards  Shirin.*"  The  cruelties  which  disgraced  his 
later  years  are  wholly  without  excuse:  but  in  the  act  which 
dieprived  him  of  his  throne^  and  brou^t  him  to  a  miserable 
end—his  preference  of  Merdasas  as  his  successor— he  exhibited 
no  worse  fault  than  an  amiable  weakness^  a  partiality  towards 
the  son  of  a  wife  who  possessed,  and  seems  to  have  deserved,  *** 
his  affection. 

The  coins  of  the  second  Chosroes  are  numerous  in  the  ex- 
treme,'** and  present  several  peculiarities.  The  ordinary  type 
has,  on  the  obverse,  the  king's  head  in  profile,  covered  by  a 
tiara,  of  which  the  chief  ornament  is  a  crescent  and  star  be- 
tween two  outstretched  wings.  The  head  is  surrounded  by  a 
double  pearl  bordering,  outside  of  which,  in  the  margin,  are 
three  crescents  and  stai-s.  The  legend  is  Khiisrui  afzudy  with 
a  monogram  of  doubtful  meaning. '*••  The  reverse  shows  the 
usual  fire  altar  and  supporters,  in  a  rude  form,  enclosed  by  a 
triple  pearl  bordering.  In  the  margin,  outside  the  bordering, 
are  four  crescents  and  stars.  The  legend  is  merely  the  regnal 
year  and  a  mint-mark.  Thirty -four  mint-marks  "•  h^ve  been 
ascribed  to  Chosroes  11.    [PL  XXIII. ,  Fig.  4.] 

A  rarer  and  more  curious  type  of  coin,'*^  belonging  to  this 
monarch,  presents  on  the  obverse  the  front  face  of  the  king, 
surmounted  by  a  mural  crown,  having  the  star  and  crescent 
between  outstretched  wings  at  top.  The  legend  is  KJiv^rui 
malkan  malka  —  afzud.  **  Chosroes,  king  of  kings  -  increase 
(be  his)."  The  reverse  has  a  head  like  that  of  a  woman,  also 
fronting  the  spectator,  and  wearing  a  band  enriched  with  pecu-ls 
across  the  forehead,  above  which  the  hair  gradually  converges 
to  a  point.  [PI.  XXIV.,  Fig.  1.]  A  head  very  similar  to  this  is 
found  on  Indo-Sassanian  coins."*  Otherwise  we  might  have 
supposed  that  the  uxorious  monarch  had  wished  to  circulate 
among  his  subjects  the  portrait.of  his  beloved  Shirin. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

Accession  of  Siroes,  or  Kobad  IL  His  Letter  to  Heraclius. 
Peace  made  with  Rome,  Terms  of  the  Peace.  Genei^al 
Popularity  of  the  new  Reign,  IHssatisfcLction  of  Shahr- 
Barz.  Kobad,  by  the  advice  of  the  Persian  Lords,  murders 
his  Brothers,  His  Sisters  reproach  him  unth  their  Death. 
He  falls  into  loic  spirits  and  dies.  Pestilence  in  his  Reign. 
His  coins.  Accession  of  Artaxerxes  IIL  Revolt  of  Shahr- 
Barz.  Reign  of  Shahr-Barz,  His  Murder,  Reign  of 
Purandocht,  Rapid  Succession  of  Pretenders,  Accession 
of  Isdigcrd  IIL 

*'KobcMles,  regno  pnefectus,  justltiam  pne  se  tulit,  et  injurlam  qua  opprena 
fuerat  amovit."~£utychiuB,  Aniuiiet^  toI,  il.  p.  SStl. 

SiROES,  or  Kobad  the  Second,  as  he  is  more  properly  termed,' 
was  proclaimed  king  on  the  25th  of  February,'*  a.d.  628,  four 
days  before  the  murder  of  his  father.  According  to  the  Orien- 
tal writers,'  he  was  very  unwilling  to  put  his  father  to  death, 
and  only  gave  a  reluctant  consent  to  his  execution  on  the  rep- 
resentations of  his  nobles  that  it  was  a  state  of  necessity.  His 
fii-st  care,  after  this  urgent  matter  had  been  settled,  was  to 
make  overtures  of  peace  to  Herachus,  who,  having  safely 
crossed  the  Zagros  mountains,^  was  wintering  at  Canzaca. 
The  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  Boman  Emperor  on  the 
occasion  is  partially  extant ;  but  the  formal  and  official  tone 
which  it  breathes  renders  it  a  somewhat  disappointing  docu- 
mcnt.  Kobad  begins  by  addressing  Herachus  as  his  brother, 
and  giving  him  the  epithet  of  *'most  clement,"  *  thus  assuming 
his  pacific  disposition.  He  then  declares,  that,  having  been 
elevated  to  the  throne  by  the  especial  favor  of  God,  he  has  re- 
solved to  do  his  utmost  to  benefit  and  serve  the  entire  human 
race.  He  has  therefore  commenced  his  reign  by  throwing  open 
the  prison  doors,  and  restoring  hberty  to  all  who  were  detained 
in  custody.  •  With  the  same  object  in  view,  ho  is  desirous  of 
living  in  peace  and  friendship  with  the  Roman  emperor  and 
state  as  well  as  with  all  other  neighboring  nations  and  kings. 
Assunung  that  liis  accession  will  be  pleasing  to  the  emperor, 
he  hafl  sent  Phseok,  one  of  his  privy  councillors,  to  express  the 
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love  and  friendship  that  he  feels  towardd  his  brother^  and  learn 
the  terms  upon  which  pecuse  will  he  granted  him/  The  reply 
of  Heraclius  is  lost;  but  we  are  able  to  gather  from  a  short 
Bummary  which  has  been  preserved,'  as  well  as  from  the  sub- 
sequent course  of  events,  that  it  was  complimentary  and  tetr 
Tenable;  that  it  expressed  the  willingness  of  the  emperor  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  close,  and  suggested  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion that  were  moderate  and  equitable.  The  exact  formulation 
of  the  treaty  seems  to  have  been  left  to  Eustathius,  who,  after 
Heraclius  had  entertained  Phseak  royally  for  nearly  a  week,* 
accompanied  the  ambassador  on  his  return  to  the  Persian 
court. 

The  general  principle  upon  which  i>eace  was  concluded  was 
evidently  the  status  quo  ante  bellum.  Persia  was  to  surrender 
llgypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Western  Mesopotamia, 
and  any  other  conquests  that  she  might  have  made  from  HomCf 
to  recall  her  troops  from  them, "  and  to  give  them  back  into  the 
possession  of  the  Romans.  She  was  also  to  surrender  all  the 
captives  whom  she  had  carried  off  from  the  conquered  coim- 
tries;"  and,  above  all,  she  was  to  give  back  to  the  Eomans  the 
precious  relic  which  had  been  taken  from  Jerusalem,"  and 
which  was  believed  on  all  hands  to  be  the  veritable  cross 
whereon  Jesus  Christ  suffered  death.  As  Rome  had  merely 
made  inroads,  but  not  conquests,  she  did  not  possess  any  terri- 
tory to  surrender;  but  she  doubtless  set  her  Persian  prisoners 
free,  and  she  made  arrangements  for  the  safe  conduct  and  hon- 
orable treatment  of  the  Persians,  who  evacuated  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Asia  Minor,  on  their  way  to  the  frontier."  The  evacuation 
was  at  once  comvnenced ;  and  the  wood  of  the  cross,  which  had 
been  carefully  preserved  by  the  Persian  queen,  Shirin,**wa8 
restored.  In  the  next  year,"  Heraclius  made  a  grand  pilgrim- 
age to  Jerusalem,  and  replaced  the  holy  relic  in  the  shrine  from 
which  it  had  been  taken. 

It  is  said  that  princes  are  always  popular  on  their  coronation 
day.  Kobad  was  certainly  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.** 
His  subjects  rejoiced  at  the  termination  of  a  war  which  had 
always  been  a  serious  drain  on  the  population,  and  which  lat- 
terly had  brought  ruin  and  desolation  upon  the  hearths  and 
homes  of  thousands.  Tlie  general  emptying  of  the  prisons  was 
on  act  that  cannot  be  called  statesmanlike ;  but  it  had  a  spe- 
cious appearance  of  liberality,  and  was  probably  viewed  with 
favor  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  A  still  more  popular  measure 
must  have  been  the  complete  remission  of  taxes  with  whidi 
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Eobad  inaugurated  his  reign  "—a  remission  which,  according 
taone  authority,  was  to  have  continued  for  three  years,  had 
the  generous  prince  hved  so  long.  In  addition  to  these  some- 
what questionable  proceedings,  Xobad  adopted  also  a  more 
legitimate  mode  of  securing  the  regard  of  his  subjects  by  a 
careful  administration  of  justice/'^  and  a  mild  treatment  of 
those  who  had  been  the  victims  of  his  father's  severities.  He 
restored  to  their  former  rank  the  poi-sons  whom  Chosroes  had 
degraded  or  impiisoned,  and  compensated  them  for  their  in- 
juries by  a  Uberal  donation  of  money.  *• 

Thus  far  all  seemed  to  promise  well  for  the  new  reign,  which, 
though  it  had  commenced  under  unfavorable  auspices,  bid  fair 
to  be  tranquil  and  prosx)erous.  In  one  quarter  only  was  there 
any  indication  of  coming  troubles."  Shahr-Barz,  the  great 
general,  whose  life  Chosroes  had  attempted  shortly  before  his 
own  death,**  appears  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  terms 
on  which  Kobad  had  concluded  peace  with  Home;  and  there 
is  even  reason  to  believe  that  he  contrived  to  impede  and  delay 
the  fuU  execution  of  the  treaty."  He  held  imder  Kobad  the 
government  of  the  western  provinces.-'  and  was  at  the  head 
of  an  army  which  niunbered  sixty  thousand  men.'*  Kobad 
treated  him  with  marked  favor;  but  still  he  occupied  a  posi- 
tion almost  beyond  that  of  a  subject,  and  one  which  could  not 
fadl  to  render  him  an  object  of  fear  and  suspicion.  For  the 
present,  however,  though  he  may  have  nurtured  ambitious 
thoughts,  he  made  no  movement,  but  bided  his  time,  remain- 
ing quietly  in  his  province,  and  cultivating  friendly  relations 
with  the  Roman  emperor." 

Kobad  had  not  been  seated  on  the  throne  many  months  when 
he  consented  to  a  deed  by  which  his  character  for  justice  and 
clemency  was  seriously  compromised,  if  not  wholly  lost.  This 
was  the  general  massacre  of  all  the  other  sons  of  Chosroes  II., 
his  own  brothers  or  half-brothers— a  numerous  body,  amount- 
ing to  forty  according  to  the  highest  estimate,  and  to  fifteen 
according  to  the  lowest."  We  are  not  told  of  any  circiun- 
stances  of  peril  to  justify  the  deed,  or  even  accoimt  for  it. 
There  have  been  Oriental  dynasties,  where  such  a  wholesale 
murder  upon  the  accession  of  a  sovereign  has  been  a  portion  of 
the  established  system  of  government,  and  others  where  the 
milder  but  little  less  revolting  expedient  has  obtained  of  blind- 
ing all  the  brothers  of  the  reigning  prince ;  but  neither  prac- 
tice was  in  vogue  among  the  Sassanians;  and  we  look  vainly 
for  the  reason  which  caused  an  act  of  the  kind  to  be  resorted 
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to  at  this  oonjimctare.  Mirkhond**  says  that  Finis,  the  diief 
minister  of  Eobad,  adviBed  the  deed;  but  even  he  asBigiiB  no 
znotiye  for  the  masBacre,  unless  a  motiTe  is  implied  in  the 
statement  that  the  brothers  of  Kobad  "were  ''aU  of  than  dis* 
tinguished  by  their  talents  and  their  merit.  **  Politically  speak- 
ing, the  measure  might  have  been  harmless,  had  Kobad  en- 
Joyed  a  l<Hig  reign,  and  left  behind  him  a  number  of  sona ) 
But  as  it  was,  the  rash  act,  by  almost  extingaishing  the  race 
of  Sassan,  produced  troubles  which  greatly  helped  to  bring  the 
empire  into  a  condition  of  hopelesB  exhaustion  and  weakness. 

While  thus  destroying  all  his  brothers,  Kobad  allowed  his 
sisters  to  live.  Of  these  there  were  two,  still  unmarried,  who 
resided  in  the  palace,  and  had  free  access  to  the  monarch^ 
Their  names  were  Purandocht  and  Azermidocht,  Purandocht 
being  the  elder.  Bitterly  grieved  at  the  loss  of  their  kindred, 
these  two  princesses  rushed  into  the  royal  xnresence,  and  re- 
Jnroeched  the  king  with  words  that  cut  him  to  the  souL  ' '  Thy 
ambiti<m  of  ruling,'*  th^  said,**  '*  has  induced  thee  to  kill  thy 
fB^er  and  thy  brothers.  Thou  hast  accomplished  thy  purpose 
within  the  space  of  three  or  four  months.  Thou  hast  hoped 
thereby  to  preserve  thy  power  forever.  Even,  however,  if 
thou  shouldst  live  long,  thou  must  die  at  last.  May  Qod  de- 
prive thee  of  the  enjoyment  of  this  royalty ! "  His  sisters' 
words  sank  deep  into  the  king's  mind.  He  acknowledged 
their  justice,  burst  into  tears,  and  flung  his  crown  on  the 
ground."  After  this  he  fell  into  a  profound  melancholy, 
o^sed  to  care  for  the  exercise  of  power,  and  in  a  short  time 
died.  His  death  is  ascribed  by  the  Orientals  to  his  mental 
sufferings;  but  the  statement  of  a  Christian  bishop  throws 
some  doubt  on  this  romantic  story.  Eutychius,  Patriarch  of 
Alexandria,  tells  us  that,  before  Kobad  had  reigned  many 
months,  the  plague  broke  out  in  his  country.  Vast  numbers  of 
his  subjects  died  of  it ;  and  among  the  victims  was  the  king 
himself,*"  who  perished  after  a  reign  which  is  variously  esti- 
mated at  six,  seven,  eight,  and  eighteen  months."* 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  terrible  pestilence  did 
afflict  Persia  at  this  period.  The  Arabian  writers  are  here  in 
agreement  with  Eutychius  of  Alexandria,**  and  declare  that  the 
malady  was  of  the  most  aggravated  character,  carrying  off 
one  half,  or  at  any  rate  one  third,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  which  were  affected,  and  diminishing  the  population 
of  Persia  by  several  hundreds  of  thousands."  Scourges  of  t^iw 
kind  are  of  no  rare  occurrence  in  the  East;  and  the  return  of  a 
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mixed  multitude  to  Persia,  xuider  circumstances  ixrvolving 
privation,  from  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Syria,  and  Palestine, 
was  well  calculated  to  engender  such  a  calamity. 

The  reign  of  Kobad  II.  appears  from  his  coins  to  have  lasted 
above  a  year."  He  ascended  the  throne  in  February,  a.d.  628; 
he  probably  died  about  July,"  a.d.  629.  The  coins  which  are 
attributed  to  him  resemble  in  their  principal  features  those  of 
Chosroes  U.  and  Artaxerxes  UL,  but  are  without  wings,  and 
have  the  legend  Kavat-Firuz,  The  bordering  of  pearls  is 
single  on  both  obverse  and  reverse,  but  the  king  wears  a  double 
pearl  necklace.  The  eye  is  Large,  and  the  hair  more  carefully 
marked  than  had  been  usual  since  the  time  of  Sapor  II.  [PL 
XXIV.,  Figs.  2  and  3]. 

At  the  death  of  Kobsul  the  crown  fell  to  his  son,  Artaxerxes 
m.,  a  child  of  seven,"  or  (accordiug  to  others)  of  one  year 
only.  The  nobles  who  proclaimed  him  took  care  to  place  him 
under  the  direction  of  a  governor  or  regent,  and  appointed  to 
the  office  a  certain  Mihr-Hasis.  who  had  been  the  chief  pur- 
veyor of  Kobad."  Mihi-Hasis  is  said  to  have  ruled  with  jus- 
tice and  discretion ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  prevent  the  occur- 
rence of  those  troubles  and  disorders  which  in  the  East  almost 
invariably  accompany  the  sovereignty  of  a  minor,  and  render 
the  task  of  a  regent  a  hard  one.  Shahr-Barz,  who  had  scarcely 
condescended  to  compoii;  himself  as  a  subject  under  Kobad, 
saw  in  the  accession  of  a  boy,  and  in  the  near  extinction  of  the 
race  of  Sassan,  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  ambition,  and 
at  the  same  time  of  avenging  the  wrong  which  had  been  done 
him  by  Chosroes.  Before  committing  himself,  however,  to 
the  perils  of  robeUion,  he  negotiated  with  Herachus,  and  se- 
cured his  alliance  and  support  by  the  promise  of  certain  ad- 
vantages. The  friends  met  at  Heraclea"  on  the  Propontis. 
8liahr-Barz  undertook  to  complete  the  evacuation  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  which  he  had  dela^'^ed  hitherto,  and 
promised,  if  he  were  successful  in  his  entei-prise,  to  -pay  Hera- 
clius  a  large  sum  of  money  as  compensation  for  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  Rome  during  the  recent  war."  Herachus  con- 
ferred on  Nicetas,  the  son  of  Shahr-Barz,  the  title  of  "Patri- 
can,"  consented  to  a  marriage  between  Shahr-Bara*s  daughter, 
Nik(3«  and  his  own  son,  Theodosius,  and  accepted  Gregoria,  the 
daughter  of  Nicetas,  and  grand-daughter  of  Shahr-Barz,  as  a 
wife  for  Constantine,  the  heir  to  the  empire.***  He  also,  it  is 
probable,  supplied  Shahr-Barz  with  a  body  of  troops,*'  to  assist 
him  in  his  struggle  with  Artaxerxes  and  Mihr-Haais. 
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-  Of  the  detaOs  of  Sharhr-Ban's  expedMon  we  know  n' 
He  is  said  to  have  inarched  on  Cteeiphon  with  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men;*'  to  have  taken  the  city,  put  to  deofeh 
Artaxerxes,  Mihr-Hasis,  and  a  numher  of  the  noblee,*"  and 
then  seized  the  throne.  Wo  are  not  told  what  resistanoe  was 
made  by  the  monarch  in  possession,  or  how  it  was  overcome, 
or.  even  whether  there  was  a  battle.  It  would  seem  certain, 
however,  that  the  contest  was  brief.  The  young  king  was  of 
course  powerless;  Mihr-Hasis,  though  well-meaning,  must 
liave  been  weak;  Shahr-Barz  had  all  the  rude  strength  of  the 
animal  whose  name  he  bore,**  and  had  no  scruples  about  using 
iiis  strength  to  the  utmost.  The  murder  of  a  child  of  two,  or 
at  the  most  of  eight,  who  could  have  done  no  ill,  and  was  legiti- 
mately in  possession  of  the  throne,  must  be  pronounced  a  brutal 
act,  and  one  which  sadly  tarnishes  the  fair  fame,  previously 
unsullied,  of  one  of  Persia's  greatest  general^ 

It  was  easy  to  obtain  the  crown,  imder  the  circumstances  of 
the  time ;  but  it  was  not  so  easy  to  keep  what  had  been  wrong- 
fully gained.  Shahr-Barz  enjoyed  the  royal  authority  less 
than  two  months.**  During  this  period  he  completed  the 
evacuation  of  the  Roman  provinces  occupied  by  Chosroes  IT., 
restored  perhaps  some  portions  of  the  true  cross  which  had 
been  kept  back  by  Kobad,*"  and  sent  an  expeditionary  force 
against  the  Khazars  who  had  invaded  Armenia,  which  was 
completely  destroyed  by  the  fierce  barbarians.*'  He  is  said  by 
the  Armenians**  to  have  married  Puraiidocht,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Oiosroes,  for  the  purpose  of  stren^hening  his  hold 
on  the  crown;  but  this  attempt  to  conciliate  his  subjects,  if  it 
was  really  made,  proved  unsuccessful.  Ere  he  had  been  king 
for  two  montlis,  his  troops  mutinied,  drew  their  swords  upon 
him,  and  killed  him  in  the  open  court  before  the  palace.** 
Having  so  done,  they  tied  a  cord  to  his  feet  and  draped  his 
corpse  through  the  streets  of  Ctesiphon,  making  proclamation 
everywhere  as  follows;  **  Whoever,  not  behig  of  the  blood- 
royal,  seats  himself  upon  the  Persian  throne,  shall  share  the 
fate  of  Shahr-Barz."  They  then  elevated  to  the  royal  dignity 
the  princess  Purandocht,  ^^  the  fii'st  female  who  had  ever  sat 
in  the  seat  of  Cyrus. 

T]ie  rule  of  a  woman  was  ill  calculated  to  restrain  the  turbu- 
lent Persian  nobles.  Two  instances  had  now  proved  that  a 
mere  n  >ble  might  ascend  the  throne  of  the  son  of  Babek ;  and 
a  fatal  fascination  was  exercised  on  the  grandees  of  the  king^ 
dom  by  the  examples  of  Bahram-Chobin"  and  Shahr-Ban. 
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Pretenders  sprang  up  in  all  quarters,  generally  asserting  some 
connection,  nearer  or  more  remote,  with  the  royal  house,  bat 
relying  on  the  arms  of  their  partisans,  and  still  more  on  the 
"weakness  of  the  government.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Puran- 
docht  died  a  natural  death;"  her  sister,  Azermidocht,  who 
reigned  soon  after  her,  was  certainly  murdered.  *•  The  cro^vn 
passed  rapidly  from  one  noble  to  another,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  four  or  five  years  which  immediately  succeeded  the  death 
of  Chosroes  II.  it  was  worn  by  nine  or  ten  different  persons. 
Of  these  the  greater  number  reigned  but  a  few  days  or  a  few 
months;  no  actions  are  ascribed  to  them;  and  it  seems  unnec- 
essary to  weary  the  reader  with  their  obscure  names,  or  with 
the  still  more  obscure  question  concerning  the  order  of  their 
succession. "  It  may  be  suspected  that  in  some  cases  two  or 
more  were  contemporary^  exercising  royal  functions  in  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  empire  at  the  same  time.  Of  none  does  the 
history  or  the  fate  possess  any  interest ;  and  the  modem  his- 
torical student  may  well  be  content  with  the  general  knowl- 
edge that  for  four  years  and  a  half  after  the  death  of  Chosroes 
II.  the  government  was  in  the  highest  degree  unsettled ;  an- 
archy everywhere  prevailed ;  the  distracted  kingdom  was  torn 
in  pieces  by  the  struggles  of  pretendere;  and  **  every  province, 
and  almost  each  city  of  Persia,  was  the  scene  of  independ- 
ence, of  discord,  and  of  bloodshed."  " 

At  length,  in  Jime,*'  a.d.  632,  an  end  was  put  to  the  internal 
commotions  by  the  election  of  a  young  prince,  believed  to 
be  of  the  true  blood  of  Sassan,  in  whose  rule  the  whole 
nation  acquiesced  without  much  difficulty."  Yezdigerd  (or 
Isdi^erd)  the  Third  was  the  son  of  Shahriar'"  and  the  grandson 
of  Chosroes  11.*"  He  had  been  early  banished  from  the  Court," 
and  had  been  brought  up  in  obscurity,  his  royal  birth  being 
perhaps  concealed,  since  if  known  it  might  have  caused  his 
destruction."'  The  place  of  his  residence  was  Isfcakr,"  the 
ancient  capital  of  Persia,  but  at  this  time  a  city  of  no  great 
importance.  Here  he  had  lived  unnoticed  to  the  aj^^e  of  fifteen, " 
when  his  royal  rank  having  somehow  been  discovered,  and  no 
other  scion  of  the  stock  of  Chosroes  being  known  to  exist,  he 
was  drawn  forth  from  his  retirement  and  invested  with  the 
sovereijmty. 

But  the  appointment  of  a  sovereign  in  whose  rule  all  could 
acquiesce  came  too  late.  While  Rome  and  Persia,  engaged  in 
deadly  struggle,  had  no  thought  for  anything  but  how  most  to 
injure  each  other,  a  power  began  to  grow  up  in  an  adjacent 
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oonntiy,  which  had  for  long  ages  been  despiaed  and  tiKmc^ 
iBcapaMe  of  doing  any  harm  to  its  neighbors.  M<^ianin»ed, 
half  impostor,  half  enthusiast,  enunciated  a  doctrine,  and  by 
degrees  worked  out  a  religion,  which  proved  capable  of  unit- 
ing in  one  the  scattered  tribes  of  the  Arabian  desert,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  inspired  them  with  a  confidence,  a  ccmteinpt 
for  death,  and  a  fematic  valor,  that  rendered  them  irresMable 
by  the  surrounding  nations.  Mohammed's  career  as  pfophet 
began  while  Heraclius  and  Chosro^  IL  were  flying  at  each 
other^s  throats;**  by  the  year  of  the  death  of  OhoeroSs  (a.d. 
€S8)  he  had  acquired  a  strength  greater  than  tiiat  of  any  other 
Arab  chief;**  two  years  later  he  challenged  Eome  to  the  com- 
bat by  sending  a  hostile  expedition  into  Syria;**  and  before  his 
death  (a.d.  63S)  he  was  able  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of 
80,000  men.*^  During  the  time  of  internal  trouble  in  Persia 
he  procured  the  submission  of  the  Persian  governor  of  the 
Yemen;**  as  well  as  that  of  Al  Mondar,**  or  Alannmdarus, 
King  of  Bahrein,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf.^* 
Isdigerd,  upon  lus  accession,  found  himself  menaced  by  a 
power  which  had  already  stretched  out  one  arm  towards  the 
lower  Ehiphrates,  while  with  the  other  it  was  seeking  to  grasp 
Syria  and  Palestine.  The  danger  was  imminent ;  the  means 
of  meeting  it  insufficient,  for  Persia  was  exhausted  by  foreign 
war  and  internal  contention ;  the  monarch  himself  was  but  ill 
able  to  cope  with  the  Arab  chiefs,  being  youthful  and  inexpe- 
rienced :  we  shall  find,  however,  that  he  made  a  strenuous  re- 
sistance. Though  continually  defeated,  he  prolonged  the  fight 
for  nearly  a  score  of  years,  and  only  succumbed  finally  when, 
to  the  hostility  of  open  foes,  was  added  the  treachery  of  pre- 
tended friends  and  allies." 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

Death  of  MoJiammed  and  Collapse  of  Mohammedanism,  Re- 
covery under  Abihbekr,  Conquest  of  the  Kingdom  ofHira, 
Conquest  of  OboUa.  Invasion  of  Mesopotamia.  Battle  of 
the  Bridge— the  Arabs  suffer  a  Eeverse.  Battle  of  El  Bou^ 
eib—Mihran  defeated  by  El  Mothanna.  Fresh  Effort  made 
by  Persia— Battle  of  Cadesia  —  Defeat  of  the  Persians, 
Pause  in  the  War,  March  of  Sa^ad  on  Ctesiphon.  Flight 
of  Isdigerd,  Capture  of  Ctesiphon,  Battle  of  JcUula, 
Conquest  of  Susiana  and  invasion  of  Persia  Proper,  Re- 
call of  Sa'ad,  Isdigerd  assembles  an  Army  at  Nehawend. 
Battle  of  Nehau^end,  FligJU  of  Isdigerd,  Conquest  of  the 
various  Persian  Provinces,  Isdigerd  murdered.  Char- 
acter of  Isdigerd,    Coins  of  Isdigerd, 

**  Tazdejird,  Persanim  rex  .  .  .  Rostaraum  misit  oppugnatum  Saadum  .  .  .  neqiie 
unquam  bellonim  et  diHsentionum  ezpers  f  uit,  donee  occideretur.  Regnavit  au- 
tern  annos  vigluti/*— Eutychius,  AnnaXet,  toI.  ii.  pp.  2U5-6. 

The  power  which  Mohammed  had  so  rapidly  built  up  fell  to 
pieces  at  his  decease.  Isdigerd  can  scarcely  have  been  well 
settled  upon  this  throne  when  the  welcome  tidings  must  have 
reached  him  that  the  Prophet  was  dead,  that  the  Arabs  gen- 
erally were  in  revolt,  that  Al  Mondar  had  renounced  Islamism, 
and  resumed  a  position  of  independence.  *  For  the  time  Mo- 
hammedanism was  struck  down.  It  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  the  movement  had  derived  its  strength  solely  from 
the  genius  of  the  Prophet,  or  whether  minds  of  inferior  calibre 
would  suffice  to  renew  and  sustain  the  impulse  which  had  pro- 
ceeded from  him,  and  which  imder  him  had  proved  of  such 
wonderful  force  and  efficacy. 

The  companions  of  Mohammed  lost  no  time  in  appointing 
his  successor.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Abu-bekr,  his  friend  and 
father-in-law,  who  was  a  person  of  an  energetic  character, 
brave,  chaste,  and  temperate.  Abu-bekr  proved  himself  qxiite 
equal  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Being  unfit  for  war 
himself,  as  he  was  above  sixty  years  of  age,"  he  employed  able 
generals,  and  within  a  few  months  of  his  accession  struck  such 
a  series  of  blows  that  rebellion  collapsed  everywhere,'  and  in 
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a  short  time  the  whole  Arab  natioii,  except  the  tribe  of  Gasaazi, 
acknowledged  themselves  his  subjects.  Among  the  rivals 
against  whom  he  measured  himself,  the  most  important  was 
Moseilama.  Moeeilama,  who  affected  the  prophetic  character/ 
had  a  numerous  following,  and  was  able  to  fight  a  pitched 
battle  with  the  forces  of  Abu-bekr,  which  numbered  40,000 
men/  At  the  first  encounter  he  even  succeeded  in  repulsing 
tills  considerable  army,  which  lost  1200  warriors;  but  in  a 
second  engagement  the  Mohammedans  were  victorious— 
Moseilama  was  slain.~and  Ealed,  **  the  Sword  of  Gk)d,"  carried 
back  to  Medina  the  news  of  his  own  triumph,  and  the  spoils  of 
the  defeated  enemy.  Soon  after  the  fall  of  Moseilama,  tbc 
tribes  still  in  rebellion  submitted  themselves,  and  the  first  of 
the  Caliphs  found  himself  at  liberty  to  enter  upon  schemes  of 
foreign  conquest. 

Distracted  between  the  temptations  offered  to  his  arms  by 
the  East  and  by  the  West,  Abu-bekr  in  his  first.year  (a.d.  63o) 
semt  expeditions  in  both  directions,  against  Syria,  and  against 
Hira,  where  lyas,  the  Persian  feudatory,  who  had  succeeded 
Neman,  son  of  Al  Mondar,*  held  his  court,  on  the  western 
branch  of  the  Euphrates.  For  this  kitter  expedition  the 
commander  selected  was  the  irresistible  Kaled,  who  marched  a 
body  of  2000  men'  across  the  desert  to  the  branch  stream/ 
which  he  reached  in  about  latitude  30°.  Assisted  by  Al 
Mothanna,  chief  of  the  Beni  Sheiban,  who  had  been  a  subject 
of  lyas,  but  had  revolted  and  placed  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  Abu-bekr,"  Kaled  rapidly  reduced  the  kingdom  of  Hira, 
took  successively  Banikiya,  Barasuma,  and  El  Lis,"  descended 
the  river  to  the  capital,"  and  there  fought  an  important  battle 
with  the  combined  Persian  and  Arab  forces,  the  first  trial  of 
arms  between  the  followers  of  Mohammed  and  those  of 
Zoroaster.  The  Persian  force  consisted  entirely  of  horse,  and 
was  commanded  by  a  preneral  whom  the  Arab  writers  call 
Asadsubeh."  Their  number  is  not  mentioned,  but  was 
I  probably  small.  Charged  iuriously  by  Al  Mothanna,  they 
immediately  broke  and  lied ;  Hira  was  left  with  no  other  pro- 
tection than  its  walls;  and  lyas,  yielding  to  necessity,  made 
his  submission  to  the  conqueror,  and  consented  to  pay  a  tribute 
of  290,000dirhems.*» 

The  splendid  success  of  his  pioneer  induced  Abu-bekr  to  sup- 
port the  war  in  this  quarter  with  vigor.  Reinforcements 
joined  Kaled  from  every  side,  and  in  a  short  time  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  18,000  men.'^    With  this 
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force  he  proceeded  southwards,  bent  on  reducing  the  entire 
tract  between  the  desert  and  the  Eastern  or  real  Euphrates. 
Tlie  most  important  city  of  the  southern  region  was  at  the  time 
Obolla,  which  was  situated  on  a  canal  or  backwater  deriv^ed 
from  the  Euphrates,  not  far  from  the  modem  Busrah. "  It  was 
the  great  emporium  for  the  Indian  trade,  and  was  known  as 
the  limes  Indorum,^*  or  "frontier  city  towards  India."  The 
Persian  p:ovemor  was  a  certain  Hormuz  or  Hormisdas,  who  held 
the  post  with  a  body  of  20,000  men."  Ealed  fought  his  second 
great  battle  with  this  antagonist,  and  was  once  more  com- 
pletely victorious,  killing  Hormuz,  according  to  the  Arabian 
accounts,  with  his  own  hands."  Obolla  surrendered;  a  vast 
booty  was  taken;  and,  after  liberally  rewarding  his  soldiers, 
Kaled  sent  the  fifth  part  of  the  spoils,  together  with  a  captured 
elephant,  to  Abu-bekr  at  Medina.  The  strange  animal  aston- 
ished the  simple  natives,  who  asked  one  another  wonderingly," 
'*Is  this  indeed  one  of  Grod's  works,  or  did  human  art  make 
it?" 

Tlie  victories  of  Kaled  over  Asadsubeh  and  Hormuz  were 
followed  by  a  number  of  other  successes,"''  the  entire  result  be- 
ing that  the  whole  of  the  fertile  region  on  the  right  bctnk  of  the 
Euphrates,  from  Hit  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  was  for  the  time  re- 
duced, made  a  portion  of  Abu-bekr's  dominions,  and  parcelled 
out  among  Mohammedan  governors.'*  Persia  was  deprived  of 
the  protection  which  a  dependent  Arab  kingdom  to  the  west  of 
the  river  had  hitherto  afforded  her,  and  was  brought  into  di- 
rect contact  with  the  great  Mohammedan  monarchy  along  al- 
most the  whole  of  her  western  frontier.  Henceforth  she  was 
open  to  attack  on  this  side  for  a  distance  of  above  four  hundred 
miles,  with  no  better  barrier  than  a  couple  of  rivers  interposed 
between  her  enemy  and  her  capital. 

Soon  after  his  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  Hira,  Ealed  was 
recalled  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Syrian  war,"*  and  was  em- 
ployed in  the  siege  of  Damascus,"  while  Persia  enjoyed  a 
breathing-space.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  interval  to  stir 
up  disaffection  in  the  newly-conquered  province.  Rustam,  ap- 
I)ointed  to  the  command  against  the  Arabs  by  Isdigerd,"  sent 
emissaries  to  the  various  towns  of  the  Sawad,'*  urging  them  to 
rise  in  revolt  and  promising  to  support  such  a  movement  with 
a  Persian  army.'**  The  situation  was  critical;  and  if  the  Mo- 
hammedans had  been  less  tenacious,  or  the  Persians  more 
skilfully  handled,  the  whole  of  the  Sa^^ad  might  have  been  re- 
covered.   But  liustam  allowed  his  troops  to  be  defeated  in  de- 
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tafl.    Al  Motlianna  azid  Abu  Obediah,  in  ffajwe  BapacB^  0^ 
mentB^  at  Nam^rik,  Sakatiya,  aod  Barogma,"  overcame  the 

Fersiaii  leaders,  Jaban,  Naraes,  and  Jalenoa,  and  drove  their 
shattered  armies  back  on  the  Tigris.  The  Mohammedan  ao- 
tiiority  was  completely  re-established  in  the  tract  between  the 
desert  and  the  Euphrates;  it  was  even  extended  across  the  Eu- 
phrates into  the  tract  watered  by  the  Shat-el-Hie;  and  it  soon 
became  a  question  whether  Persia  would  be  able  to  hold  the 
Hesopotamian  region,  or  whether  the  irrepressible  Arabs  would 
not  very  shortly  wrest  it  from  her  grasp.  But  at  this  point  in 
the  history  the  Arabs  experienced  a  severe  reverse.  On  learn- 
ixig  the  defeat  of  his  lieutenants,  Bustam  sent  an  army  to 
watch  the  enemy,  under  the  command  of  Bahman-Dsol- 
hadjib,"  or  ^'Bahman  the  beetle-browed,'*  which  encamped 
upon  the  Western  Euphrates  at  Kossen-natek,  not  far  from  the 
site  of  Kufa.  At  the  same  time,  to  raise  the  courage  of  the 
soldiers,  he  entrusted  to  this  leader  the  sacred  standard  of/ 
Persia,  the  famous  durufshrhawam,  or  leathern  apron  of  the 
blacksmith  Eawah,"  which  was  richly  adorned  with  silk  and 
gems,  and  is  said  to  have  measured  eighteen  feet  long  by 
twelve  feet  broad.*''  Bahman  had  with  him,  according  to  the 
Persian  ti-adition,  30, 000  men  and  thirty  elephants;*'  the  Arabs 
under  Abu  Obediah  numbered  no  more  than  9000,  or  at  the 
most  10,000."  Bahman  is  reported"  to  have  given  his  adver- 
sary the  alternative  of  passing  the  Euphrates  or  allowing  the 
Persians  to  cross  it.  Abu  Obediah  preferred  the  bolder  course, 
and«  in  spite  of  the  dissuasions  of  his  chief  officers,  threw  a 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  stream,  and  so  conveyed  his  troops 
to  the  left  bank.  Here  he  foimd  the  Persian  horse-arehers 
covered  with  their  scale  armor,**  and  drawn  up  in  a  solid  line 
behind  their  elephants.  Galled  severely  by  tiie  successive 
flights  of  arrows,  the  Arab  cavalry  sought  to  come  to  close 
quarters:  but  their  horses,  terrified  by  the  im wonted  sight  of 
the  huge  animals,  and  further  alarmed  by  the  tinkling  of  the 
bells  hung  round  their  necks,**  refused  to  advance.  It  was 
foimd  necessary  to  dismount,  and  assail  the  Persian  line  on 
foot.  A  considerable  impression  had  been  made,  and  it  was 
thought  that  the  Persians  would  take  to  flight,**  when  Abu 
Obediah,  in  attacking  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  elephants, 
was  seized  by  the  infuriated  animal  and  trampled  under  his 
Jeet.*^  Inspirited  by  this  success,  the  Persians  rushed  upon 
their  enemies,  who,  disheartened  by  the  loss  of  their  comman- 
der, began  a  retrograde  movement,  falling  back  upon  their 
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newly-made  bridge.  This,  however,  was  found  to  have  been 
broken,  either  by  the  enemy,"  or  by  a  rash  Arab  who  thought, 
by  making  retreat  impossible,  to  give  his  own  side  the  couitige 
of  despair.  Before  the  damage  done  could  bo  i-epaii^ed,  the  re- 
treating host  suffered  severely.  The  Persians  pressed  closely 
upon  them,  slew  many,  and  drove  others  into  the  stream, 
j  where  they  were  drowned.  Out  of  the  9000  or  10,000  who 
I  originally  passed  the  river,  only  5000  retm*ned,  and  of  these 
2000  at  once  dispersed  to  their  homes.'"*  Besides  Abu  Obediah, 
the  veteran  Salit  was  slain  ;^''  and  Al  Mothanna,  who  succeeded 
to  the  command  on  Abu  Obediah's  death,  was  8evei*ely 
wounded.**  The  last  remnant  of  the  defeated  army  might 
easily  have  been  destroyed,  had  not  a  dissension  arisen  among 
the  Persians,  which  induced  Balunan  to  return  to  Ctesiphon. 

The  Arabs,  upon  this  repulse,  retired  to  El  Lds ;  *^  and  Al 
Mothanna  sent  to  Omar  for  i*einforcements,  which  speedily 
arrived  under  the  command  of  Jarir,  son  of  Abdalldh.**  Al 
Mothanna  was  preparing  to  resume  the  offensive  when  the 
Persians  anticipated  him.  A  body  of  picked  troops,  led  by 
Mihran,"  a  general  of  reputation,  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and 
made  a  dash  at  Hira.  Hastily  collecting  his  men,  who  were 
widely  dispersed,  Al  Mothanna  gave  the  assailants  battle  on 
the  canal  El  Boweib,  in  the  near  vicinity  of  the  threatened 
town,  and  though  the  Peraians  fought  with  desperation  fi'om 
noon  to  sunset,  succeeded  in  defeating  them  and  in  kilhng 
their  commander.**  The  beaten  army  rocrossed  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  returned  to  Ctesiphon  without  suffering  further 
losses,  since  the  Arabs  were  content  to  have  baffled  their 
attack,  and  did  not  pursue  them  many  miles  from  the  field  of, 
battle.**  AH  Mesopotamia,  however,  was  by  this  defeat  laid 
open  to  the  invaders,  whose  ravages  soon  extended  to  the 
Tigris  and  the  near  vicinity  of  the  capital.*' 

The  year  a.d.  636  now  arrived,  and  the  Persians  resolved 
upon  an  extraordinaiy  effort.  An  army  of  120,000  men  was 
enrolled,**  and  Rustam,  reckoned  the  best  general  of  the  day, 
was  placed  at  its  head.**  The  Euphrates  was  once  more 
crossed,  the  Sawad  entered,  its  inhabitants  invited  to  revolt,*" 
and  the  Arab  force,  which  had  been  concenti'ated  at  Cadesia 
(Kadisiyeh),  where  it  rested  upon  a  fortified  town,  was  sought 
out  and  challenged  to  the  combat.  The  Caliph  Omar  had  by 
great  efforts  contrived  to  raise  his  troops  in  the  Sawad  to  the 
number  of  30,000/' and  had  entrusted  the  command  of  them 
to  Sa'ad,  the  son  of  Wakas,  since  Al  Mothanna  had  died  of  his 
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wound."  Sa'ad  stood  wholly  on  the  defensive.  His  camp 
was  pitched  outside  the  walls  of  Cadesia,  in  a  ]X)6ition  pro- 
tected on  either  side  by  a  canal,"  or  branch  stream,  derived 
from  the  Euphrates,  and  flowing  to  the  south-east  out  of  the 
Sea  of  Nedjef .  He  himself,  prevented  by  boils  from  sitting  on 
his  horse,  looked  down  on  his  troops,  and  sent  them  directions 
from  the  Cadesian  citadel."  Rustam,  in  order  to  come  to 
blows,  was  obliged  to  fill  up  the  more  eastern  of  the  branch 
streams  (El  Atik),  with  reeds  and  earth,**  and  in  this  way  to 
cross  the  channel.  The  Arabs  made  no  attempt  to  hinder  the 
operation;  and  the  Persian  general,  liaving  brought  his  vast 
army  directly  opposite  to  the  enemy,  proceeded  to  array  his 
troops  as  he  thought  most  expedient.  Dividing  his  army  into 
a  centre  and  two  wings,  he  took  himself  the  position  of  honor 
in  the  mid  line"  with  nineteen  elepliants  and  three  flfths  of 
his  forces,"  while  he  gave  the  command  of  the  right  wing  to 
Jalenus,  and  of  the  left  to  Bendsu wan ; "  each  of  whom  we 
may  suppose  to  have  bad  24  000  troops  and  seven  elephants. 
The  Arabs,  on  their  side,  made  no  such  division.  Kalod,  son 
of  Orfuta,  was  the  solo  leader  in  the  fip:lit,  though  Sa'ad  from 
liis  watcli-towcr  obisei'\^ed  the  battle  and  gave  liis  orders.  Tlie 
engagement  began  at  mid-day  and  continued  till  sunset.  At 
the  signal  of  Allah  (i1cbai\  "God  is  gn^at,"  shouted  by  Sa'ad 
from  his  tower,  the  Arabs  rushed  to  the  attack.  Their  cavalry 
charged;  but  the  Persians  advanced  against  them  their  line 
of  elephants,  rei>eating  vnt\\  excoll^nit  effect  the  tactics  of  the 
famous  *' Battle  of  the  Bridge."'^  The  Arab  hoi-se  fled;  the 
foot  alone  remained  firm;  victory  soemed  inclining  to  the 
Persians,  who  Avore  especially  successful  on  either  wing;''' 
Toleicha,  with  his  ** lions"'*  failed  to  re-establish  the  balance; 
and  all  would  have  been  lost,  had  not  Assem,  at  the  command 
of  Sa'ad,  sent  a  body  of  archers  and  other  footmen  to  close 
with  the  elephants,  gall  them  with  missiles,  cut  their  girths, 
and  so  precipitate  their  ridera  to  the  ground.  Relieved  from 
this  danger,  the  Arab  horse  succeeded  in  repidsing  the  Per- 
sians, who  as  evening  approached  I'otired  in  good  order  to 
their  camp.  The  chief  loss  on  this,  the  **day  of  concussion,"" 
w^as  suffered  bv  the  Arabs,  ^vho  admit  that  thev  had  3iX) 
killed.'^  and  must  have  had  a  proportional  ciunber  of 
wour-'Jod. 

On  the  m.omiug  of  the  second  day  the  site  of  the  battle  was 
somewhat  changed,  the  Persians  having  retired  a  little  during 
the  night."    Eeinforcements  from  Syria  kept  reaching  the 
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Arab  camp  through  most  of  the  day ; "  and  hence  it  is  known 
totbe  Ai'ab  writers  as  the  **day  of  smjcors."**  The  engage- 
ment seems  for  some  time  not  to  have  been  general,  the  Arabs  - 
waiting  for  more  troops  to  reach  them,  while  the  Persians 
abstained  because  they  had  not  yet  repaired  the  furniture  cf 
their  elephants."  Thus  the  morning  passed  in  light  skir- 
mishes and  single  combats  between  the  champions  of  either 
host,  who  went  out  singly  before  the  lines  and  challenged 
each  other  to  the  encounter/'*  The  result  of  the  duels  was 
adverse  to  the  Peraians,  who  lost  in  the  course  of  them  two  of 
their  best  generals,  Bendsuwan  and  Bahman-Dsulhadjib.*' 
After  a  time  the  Arabs,  regarding  tbemselves  as  sufficiently 
reinforced,  attacked  the  Persians  along  their  whole  hue, 
partly  with  horse,  and  partly  with  camels,  dressed  up  to 
resemble  elephants."^  The  effect  on  the  Persian  cavalry  was 
the  same  as  had  on  the  preceduig  day  been  produced  by  the 
real  elephants  on  the  horae  of  the  Arabs ;  it  was  driven  off  the 
field  and  dispersed,  suffeiing  considerable  losses.  But  the 
infantry  stood  firm,  and  after  a  while  the  cavalry  rallied; 
Rustiim,  who  had  been  in  danger  of  suffering  capture,  was 
saved;"'  and  night  dosing  in,  defeat  was  avoided,  though  the 
advantage  of  the  day  rested  clearly  with  the  Arabs.  The 
Persians  had  lost  10,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  Arabs  no 
more  tlian  3000." 

In  the  night  which  followed  "the  day  of  succors"  great 
efforts  wore  made  by  the  Persians  to  re-equip  their  elephants, 
and  when  morning  da\vned  they  were  enabled  once  more  to 
bring  the  unwitjldy  beasts  into  line.  But  the  Arabs  and  their 
horses  had  now  grown  more  famihar  with  the  strange  ani- 
mals; they  no  longer  shrank  from  meeting  them;  and  some 
Persian  desertere  gave  the  useful  information  that,  in  order  to 
disable  the  brutes  it  was  only  necessary  to  wound  them  on  the 
proboscis  or  in  the  eye.  Thas  instnicted,  the  Arabs  made  the 
elephants  the  main  object  of  their  attack,  and,  having 
wounded  the  two  which  were  accustomed  to  lead  the  rest, 
caused  the  whole  body  on  a  sudden  to  take  to  flight,  cross  the 
canal  El  Atik,  and  proceed  at  full  speed  to  Ctesiphon.  The 
armies  then  came  to  close  quarters;  and  the  foot  and  hoi-se 
contended  through  the  day  witli  swords  and  sx)oars,  neither 
side  being  able  to  make  any  serious  impression  upon  the 
other."  As  night  closed  in,  however,  the  Persians  once  more 
fell  back,  crossing  the  canal  El  Atik,^*  and  so  placing  that 
barrier  between  themselves  and  their  adversaries. 
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Their  ob joct  in  this  ma&OBUTre  was  probably  to  obtein  ffas 
rest  which  they  must  have  greatly  needed.  Hie  Persians 
'  were  altogether  of  a  fraipe  less  robust,  andof  a  oonstitutian 
lees  hardy,  than  the  Arabs.  Their  anny  at  Eadistyeh  was^ 
moreover,  composed  to  a  large  extent  of  raw  recruits;  and 
three  consecutive  days  of  severe  fighting  must  have  sordy 
tried  its  endurance.  The  Persian  genereds  hoped,  it  would 
seem,  by  crossing  the  Atik  to  refresh  their  troops  with  a  quiet 
ni^t  before  renewing  the  combat  on  the  morrow.  But  the 
inde&ttigable  Arabs,  perhaps  guessing  their  intention,  detei^ 
mined  to  frustrate  it,  and  prevented  the  tired  host  from 
enjoying  a  mementos  respite.  The  ''day  of  embittered  war," 
as  it  was  called,"  was  followed  by  the  '^night  of  snarling"— a 
time  of  horrid  noise  and  tumult,  diuiog  which  the  discordant 
cries  of  the  troops  on  either  side  were  thought  to  resemble  the 
ydls  and  barks  of  dogs  and  jackals.  Two  of  the  bravest  of 
the  Arabs,  Toleicha  and  Amr,  crossed  the  Atik  with  small 
bodies  of  troops,  and  under  cover  of  the  darkness  entered  the 
Persian  camp,  slew  numbers,  and  caused  the  greatest  con- 
fusion.^* By  degrees  a  general  engagement  was  brought  on, 
which  continued  into  the  succeeding  day,  so  that  the  ''night 
of  snarling"  can  scarcely  be  separated"  from  the  "day  of 
cormorants"  '• — the  last  of  the  four  days'  Eadisiyeh  fight- 
It  would  seem  that  the  Persians  must  on  the  fourth  day  have 
had  for  a  time  the  advantage,  since  we  find  them  once  more 
fighting  upon  the  old  ground,  in  the  tract  between  the  two 
canals,  with  the  Atik  in  their  rear."  About  noon,  however,  a 
wind  arose  fi'om  the  west,  bringing  with  it  clouds  of  sand, 
which  wore  blown  into  the  faces  and  eyes  of  the  Persians, 
while  the  Arabs,  having  their  backs  to  the  storm,  suffered  but 
little  from  its  fury.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Moslems 
made  fresh  efforts,  and  after  a  while  a  part  of  the  Persian  army 
was  forced  to  give  ground.  Hormuzan,  satrap  of  Susiana,  and 
Firuzan,  the  general  who  afterwards  commanded  at  Ne- 
havend,"  fell  back.  The  line  of  battle  was  dislocated ;  the  per- 
son of  the  commander  became  exposed  to  danger:  and  about 
the  same  time  a  sudden  violent  gust  tore  away  the  awning 
that  shaded  his  seat,"'  and  blew  it  into  the  Atik,  which  was  not 
far  off.  Eustam  sought  a  refuge  from  the  violence  of  the  storm 
among  his  baggage  mules,  and  was  probably  meditating  flight, 
when  the  Arabs  were  upon  hira.  Hillal,  son  of  Alkama,  intent 
upon  plunder,  began  to  cut  the  cords  of  the  baggage  and  strew 
it  upon  the  ground.    A  bag  falling  severely  injured  Hustam,'* 
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who  threw  himself  into  the  Atik  and  attempted  to  swiip 
across.  Hillnl,  however,  nished  after  him,  drew  him  to  shore, 
and  slew  him ;  after  which  he  raomited  the  vacant  throne,  and 
shouted  as  loudly  as  he  could,"  **  By  the  lord  of  the  Kaaha,  1 
have  killed  Rustam."  The  words  created  a  general  panic. 
Everywhere  the  Persian  courage  fell ;  the  most  part  despaired 
wholly,  and  at  once  took  to  flight ;  a  few  cohorts  alone  stood 
firm  and  were  cut  to  pieces  f*  the  greater  number  of  the  men 
rushed  hastily  to  the  Atik;  some  swam  the  stream  others 
crossed  where  it  had  been  filled  up;  but  as  many  as  80,000 
perished  in  the  waves."  Ton  thousand  had  fallen  on  the  field 
of  battle'*  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  night  and  day,  while 
of  the  Mohammedans  as  many  as  6000  had  been  slain.  Thus 
the  last  day  of  the  B[adisiyeh  fight  was  stoutly  contested ;  and 
the  Persian  defeat  was  occasioned  by  no  deficiency  of  courage, 
but  by  the  occurrence  of  a  sand-storm  and  by  the  almost  acci- 
dental death  of  the  commander.  Among  the  Persian  losses  in 
the  battle  that  of  the  national  standard,"  the  durufsh-haxcani 
was  reckoned  the  most  serious. 

The  retreat  of  the  defeated  army  was  conducted  by  Jalenus. 
Sa^ad,  anxious  to  complete  his  victory,  sent  throe  bodies  of  troops 
across  the  Atik,  to  press  upon  the  flying  foe.  One  of  these, 
commanded  by  Sobra,  came  up  with  the  Persian  rearguard 
under  Jalenus  at  Harrar,  and  slaughtered  it,  together  with  its 
leader."*  The  other  two  seem  to  have  returned  without  effect- 
ing much.  The  buUc  of  the  fugitives  traversed  Mesopotamia 
in  safety,  and  found  a  shelter  behind  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon. 

By  the  defeat  of  Kadisiyeh  all  hope  of  recovering  the  ter- 
ritory on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates  was  lost ;  but  Persia 
did  not  as  yet  despair  of  maintaining  her  independence.  It  was 
evident,  indeed,  that  the  permanent  maintenance  of  the  capital 
was  henceforth  precarious ;  and  a  wise  forethought  would  have 
suggested  the  removal  of  the  Court  from  so  exposed  a  situation 
and  its  transference  to  some  other  position,  either  to  Istakr, 
the  ancient  metropolis  of  Persia  Proper,  or  to  Haraadan,  the 
capital  city  of  Media.  But  probably  it  was  considered  that  to 
retire  voluntarily  from  the  Tigris  would  be  a  confession  of 
weakness,  as  fatal  to  the  stability  of  the  empire  as  to  be  driven 
back  by  the  Arabs ;  and  perhaps  it  may  have  been  hoped  that 
the  restless  nomads  would  be  content  with  their  existing  con- 
quests, or  that  they  might  receive  a  check  at  the  hands  of 
Home  which  would  put  a  stop  to  their  aggressions  elsewhere. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  during  the  pause  of  a  year  and  a  half 
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which  intervened  between  the  battle  of  Eladisiyeli  and  the 
sumption,  of  hostilitieB  by  the  Arabs,  nothing  seems  to  hove 
been  done  by  Persia  in  the  way  of  preparation  against  her  te^ 
rible  assailants. 

In  the  year  A.D.  637  the  Arabs  again  took  the  oflEensiTa 
They  had  employed  the  intervening  year  and  a  half  in  the 
fomidation  of  Busrah  and  Kufa,**  and  in  the  general  consolida- 
tion of  their  sway  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Euphrates."  Th^ 
were  now  prepared  for  a  further  movement.  The  conduct  <rf 
the  war  was  once  more  entrusted  to  Sa'ad.  Having  collected 
an  army  of  20,000  men,**  this  general  proceeded  from  Kufa  to 
Anbar"'  (or  Perisabor),  where  he  crossed  the  Euphrates,  and 
entered  on  the  Mesopotamian  region.  Isdigerd,  learning  that 
he  had  put  his  forces  in  motion,  and  was  bent  upon  attacking 
Gtesiphon,  called  a  council  of  war,  and  asked  its  advice  as  to 
the  best  course  to  be  pursued  under  the  drcumstancea**  It 
was  generally  agreed  that  the  capital  must  be  evacuated,  and 
a  stronger  situation  in  the  more  mountainous  part  of  the  coun- 
try occupied ;  but  Isdigerd  was  so  imwilling  to  remove  that  he 
waited  till  the  Arabian  general,  with  a  force  now  raised  to 
60,000,  had  reached  Sab&t,"  which  was  only  a  day's  march 
from  the  capital,  before  he  could  be  induced  to  commence  his 
retreat.  He  then  abandoned  the  town  hastily,  without  cany- 
ing  off  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the  treasures  which  his 
ancestors  liad  during  four  centuries  accumulated  at  the  main 
seat  of  their  power,  and  retired  to  Holwan,  a  strong  place  in 
the  Zagros  mountain-range."  Sa'ad,  on  learning  his  move- 
ment, sent  a  body  of  troops  in  pursuit,  which  came  up  with 
the  rear-guard  of  the  Persians,  and  cut  it  in  pieces,  but  effected 
nothing  really  important.  Isdigerd  made  good  his  retreat,  and 
in  a  short  time  concentrated  at  Holwan  an  army  of  above 
100,000  men."  Sa'ad,  instead  of  pushing  forward  and  engaging 
this  force,  was  irresistibly  attracted  by  the  reputed  wealth  of 
the  Great  Ctesiphon,  and,  marching  thither,  entered  the  unre- 
sisting city,"  with  his  troops,  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  the 
Hegira,  the  four  hundred  and  eleventh  from  the  foundation  of 
the  Sassanian  kingdom  by  Artaxerxes,  son  of  Babek. 

Ctesiphon  was,  undoubtedly,  a  rich  prize.  Its  palaces  and 
its  gardens,  its  opulent  houses  and  its  pleasant  fields,  its  foun- 
tains and  its  flowers,  are  celebrated  by  the  Arabian  writers, 
who  are  never  weary  of  reheai'sing  the  beauty  of  its  site,  the 
elegance  of  the  buildings,  the  magnificence  and  luxury  of  their 
furniture,  or  the  amount  of  the  treasures  which  were  contained 
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in  them."  The  royal  palace,  now  known  as  the  Takht-i- 
Ehosru/*  especially  provoked  their  admiration.  It  was  built 
of  polished  stone,  and  liad  in  front  of  it  a  portico  of  twelve 
marble  pillars,  each  150  feet  high.  The  length  of  the  edifice 
was  450  feet,  its  breadth  180,  its  height  150.  In  the  centre 
was  the  hall  of  audience,  a  noble  apartment,  115  feet  long  and 
85  high,**''  with  a  magnificent  vaulted  roof,  bedecked  with 
golden  stars,  so  arranged  as  to  represent  the  motions  of  the 
planets  among  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,****  where  the  mon- 
arch was  accustomed  to  sit  on  a  golden  throne,  hearing  causes 
and  dispensing  justice  to  his  subjects.  The  treasury  and  the 
various  apartments  were  full  of  gold  and  silver,  of  costly  robes 
and  precious  stones,  of  jewelled  arms  and  dainty  cai'pets.  The 
glass  vases  of  the  spice  magazine  contained  an  abundance  of 
musk,  camphor,*"  amber,  gums,  drugs,  and  delicious  per- 
fumes. In  one  apartment  was  found  a  carpet  of  white  brocade, 
450  feet  lon<^  and  90  broad,  with  a  border  worked  in  precious 
stones  of  various  hues,  to  represent  a  garden  of  all  kinds  of 
beautiful  flowers.  The  leaves  were  formed  of  emeralds,  the 
blossoms  and  buds  of  pearls,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  other  gems 
of  immense  value.  Among  the  objects  found  in  the  treasury 
were  a  horse  made  entirely  of  gold,  bearing  a  silver  saddle  set 
with  a  countless  multitude  of  jewels,  and  a  camel  made  of 
silver,  accompanied  by  a  foal  of  which  the  mateiial  was  gold. 
A  coffer  belonging  to  Isdigerd  was  captured  at  the  bridge  over 
the  NahrwS.n  canal  as  it  guardians  were  endeavoring  to  carry 
it  off.  Among  its  contents  were  a  robe  of  state  embroidered 
with  rubies  and  pearls,  sevei-al  garments  made  of  tissue  of 
gold,  the  crown  and  seal  of  Chosroes  (Anushirwan?),  and  t^n 
pieces  of  silk  brocade.  Tlie  armory  of  Chosroes  also  fell  into 
the  conqueror's  hands.  It  contained  his  helmet,  breastplate, 
greaves,  and  arm-pieces,  all  of  solid  gold  adorned  with  pearls, 
six  *' cuirasses  of  Solomon,"  and  ten  costly  scimitars.  The 
works  of  art,  and  a  fifth  part  of  the  entire  booty,  were  set 
apart  for  the  Caliph  Omar,  and  sent  by  trusty  messengers  to 
Medina;  the  value  of  the  remainder  was  so  enormous '°*  that 
when  Sa'ad  divided  it  among  his  00,000  soldiers  the  share  of 
each  amounted  to  12,000  dirhems  (HI?/.). 

It  is  said  '"*  that  Sa'ad,  after  capturing  Ctesiphon,  was  anxious 
to  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Isdigerd,  but  was  restrained  by  de- 
spatches received  from  Omar,  wliich  commanded  him  to  remain 
at  the  Persian  capital,  and  to  employ  his  brother  Hashem,  and 
the  experienced  general,  El  Kakia,  in  the  further  prosecution 
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of  the  war.  Bashem  -was,  therefore,  Mnft  witii  Ifl^'OOO  moi, 
Qigainst  the  fugitive  monarch,  whose  fwces,  said  \o  have  ex- 
ceeded 100,000  men,  and  commanded  by  a  Mihrap,  were  drawn 
up  at  Jalula,  not  far  from  Hoi  wan.'"  The  disparity  e€  num* 
bers  forced  Hashem  to  condeaoond  to  maneuvering;  and  it  was 
six  months  before  he  ventured  on  a  general  (engagement  with 
his  antagonist.  Again  the  Mohammedans  proved  victorioiifl; 
and  this  time  the  carnage  was  excessive;  100,000  Persians  aie 
said  to  have  lain  dead  on  the  battle-field;  the  ixmmiander  was 
himself  among  the  slain.  Jalula  at  once  surrendered;  and 
fresh  treasures  were  obtained.  Among  other  precious  arldclei, 
a  figure  of  a  camel,  with  its  rider,  in  solid  gold,  was  found  in 
one  of  the  tents.  *'**  Altogether  the  booty  is  redconed  at  about 
fourmillionsof  our  numey— the  share  of  each  soldier  Angnprf 
being  10,000  dirhems,'**^  or  about  260Z.  sterling. 

Isdigerd,  on  learning  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Jalula,  quitted 
Hdwan,  and  retired  to  Bei,  a  large  town  near  the  Gaspiaa 
sea,"'  at  a  short  distance  from  the  modem  Teheran,  thus 
placing  the  entire  Zagros  range  between  himsdf  and  his 
irresistible  foes.  A  general  named  Khosni-sum  was  left  behind 
with  a  large  body  of  troops,  and  was  bidden  to  defend  Holwan 
to  the  last  extremity.  Instead  of  remaining,  however,  within 
the  walls  of  the  stronghold,  Khosru-sum  rashly  led  his  force  to 
meet  that  of  El  E^akla,  who  defeated  him  at  Kasr-i-Shirin  ** 
and  entirely  dispersed  his  army.  Holwan,  being  left  without 
protection,  surrendered ;  the  conquest  of  Shirwan,  Mah-sabadan, 
and  Tekrit  followed;""  and  by  the  close  of  the  year  a.d.  637 the 
banner  of  the  Prophet  waved  over  the  whole  tract  west  of 
Zagros,  from  Nineveh  almost  to  Susa,  or  from  theKumib  to 
the  Kuran  river. 

Another  short  pause  in  the  Arabian  a^^gressions  upon  Persia 
now  occurred;  but  in  the  year  a.d.  Go9  their  attacks  were  re- 
sumed, and  the  Persians  had  to  submit  to  further  loesea 
Otba,  governor  of  Busrah,  sent  an  expedition  across  the  Shat- 
el-Aiab  into  Susiana,"'  and,  supported  by  the  Arab  population 
of  the  province,  which  deserted  the  Persian  side,  engaged  HaT" 
muzan,  the  satrap,  in  two  battles,  defeated  him,  and  forced 
him  to  cede  a  portion  of  his  territory,  including  the  important 
city  of  Ahwaz."'  Soon  afterwards,  Ala,  governor  of  Bahrein, 
conducted  in  person  an  expedition  into  Persia  Proper,  crossing 
the  Gulf  in  the  rude  vessels  of  the  time,  and  attacking  Shehrck, 
the  Persian  satrap,  who  acknowledged  the  authority  of  ledi- 
gerd.    Here,  the  Arabs  were  for  once  unsuccessfuL    Shehrak 
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Uected  a  force  which  Ala  was  afraid  to  encounter;  the  Arab 
ief  retreated  to  the  coast,  but  found  his  fleet  engulfed  by 
3  waves;  and  it  was  only  with  great  diflBculty  that  he  made 
1  escape  by  land  £1*001  the  country  which  he  had  ventured  to 
rade.  He  owed  his  escape  to  Otba,  who  sent  troops  from 
israh  to  his  aid,  defeated  Shehrek,  and  rescued  his  fellow 
vemor  from  the  peril  which  threatened  him.  "* 
[n  the  next  year  (a.d.  640)  Hormuzan,  incited  by  Isdigerd, 
ide  a  desperate  attempt  to  recover  the  territory  which  he 
d  been  compelled  to  cede.  Assisted  by  Shehrek,  governor  of 
rsia  Proper,  he  attacked  the  Arabs  unawares,  but  was 
eedily  met,  driven  from  Bam-Hormuz  to  Sbuster,  and  there 
sieged  for  the  space  of  six  months.  As  many  as  eighty 
gagements  are  said  to  have  taken  place  before  the  walls,  "^ 
th  no  decided  advantage  to  either  side.  At  length  Al-Ber&, 
1  of  Malik,  one  of  the  companions  of  the  Prophet,  and  be- 
ved  by  many  to  possess  the  prophetic  spirit,  announced  that 
story  was  ahout  to  incline  to  the  Moslems,  but  that  he  him- 
f  would  be  slain.  A  cliance  arrow  having  fulfilled  won  half 
the  prediction,  the  Arabs  felt  an  assurance  that  the  other 
If  would  follow,  and  fought  with  such  fanatic  ardor  that 
3ir  expectations  were  soon  fulfllled.  The  town  was  won ;  but 
>rmuzan  retired  into  the  citadel,  and  there  successfully 
untained  himself,  till  Abu-Sabra,  the  Mohammedan  general, 
isented  to  spare  his  Hfe,  and  send  him  to  Medina,  where  his 
ie  should  be  determined  by  the  Caliph.  Hormuzan,  on  ob- 
ning  an  audience,  pretended  thirst  and  asked  for  a  cup  of 
iter,  which  was  given  him:  he  then  looked  suspiciously 
)und,  as  if  he  expected  to  be  stabbed  while  drinking.  "  Fear 
thing,''  said  Omar;  **  your  life  is  safe  till  you  have  drunk  the 
tter."  The  crafty  Persian  flung  the  cup  to  the  ground,  and 
aar  felt  that  he  had  been  outwitted,  but  that  he  must  keep 
\  word.  Honnuzan  became  an  Arab  pensionary,  and  shortly 
»rwards  embraced  Islamism."*  His  territories  were  occu- 
)d  by  the  Moslems,  whose  dominions  were  thereby  extended 
>m  the  Kuran  to  the  Tab  river. 

The  Arab  conquests  on  the  side  of  Persia  had  hitherto  been 
ected  and  maintained  by  the  presiding  genius  of  one  of  the 
lest  of  the  Mohammedan  commanders,  the  victor  of  Kadi- 
eh,  Sa'ad  Ibn  Abi  Wakas.  From  Kufa,  where  he  built  him- 
f  a  magnificent  palace,  which  Omar  however  caused  to  be 
stroyed,"*  this  great  general  and  skilful  administrator  direct- 
the  movements  of  armies,  arranged  the  divisions  of  pro* 
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vinces,  apportioned  the  sums  to  be  paid  to  tlie  revenue,  desll 
out  justice,  and  generally  superintended  a&irs  throughout  the 
entire  region  conquered  by  the  Arabs  to  the  east  of  the  deseil 
A  man  in  such  a  position  necessarily  made  himself  enemies; 
and  complaints  were  frequently  carried  to  Omar  of  his  heih 
tenant's  pride,  luxury,  and  injustice."'  What  foundatkm 
there  may  have  been  for  these  charges  is  uncertain;  but  il 
seems  that  Omar  was  persuaded,  towards  the  dose  of  a.d.  610^ 
or  very  early  in  a.d.  641,  that  they  were  of  sufSdent  weight  to 
make  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  investigated  Ho 
accordingly  recalled  Sa'ad  from  his  government  to  Medina,  and 
replaced  him  at  Kufa  by  Amm&r  Ibn  Tdser."' 

The  news  of  this  change  was  carried  to  Isdigerd  at  Bei,  and 
caused  him  to  conceive  hopes  of  recovering  his  lost  territocy. 
The  event  shows  that  he  attributed  too  much  to  the  perBonal 
ability  of  his  great  antagonist;  but  the  mistake  was  not  un- 
natural; and  it  was  a  noble  impulse  which  led  him  to  seiie  the 
first  promising  occasion,  in  order  'to  renew  the  struggle  and 
make  a  last  desperate  effort  to  save  his  empire  and  repulse  the 
barbarous  nomads.  The  facts  are  not  as  the  Arabian  historians 
represent  them.  There  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
Mohammedans  to  be  content  with  the  conquests  which  they 
made,  or  to  remain  within  the  boundary  line  of  the  mountains 
that  separate  the  Mesopotamian  region  from  the  high  plateau 
of  Iran.  '^'  Mohammedanism  had  an  insatiable  ambition,  and 
was  certain  to  spread  itself  in  all  directions  until  its  forces 
were  expended,  or  a  boimd  was  set  to  it  by  resistance  which  it 
could  not  overcome.  Isdigerd,  by  remaining  quiet,  might  per^ 
haps  have  prolonged  the  precarious  existence  of  Persia  for 
half  a  dozen  years,  thougrh  even  this  is  uncertain,  and  it  is  per^ 
haps  as  probable  that  the  tide  of  conquest  would  have  flowed 
eastward  in  a.d.  641  or  G42,  even  had  he  attempted  nothing. 
What  alone  we  can  be  sure  of  his,  that  no  acquiescence  on  his 
part,  no  abstention  from  warlike  enterprise,  no  submission 
short  of  the  acceptance  of  Islamism,  would  have  availed  to 
save  his  country  for  more  than  a  very  brief  space  from  the 
tramp  of  the  hordes  that  were  bent  on  enriching  themselves 
with  the  plunder  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  imx)oeingoii 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  their  dominion  and  their  religion. 

From  the  citadel  of  Eei,  Isdigerd,  in  a.d.  641,  sounded  the 
call  to  battle  with  no  uncertain  note.  His  envoys  spread 
themselves  thiough  Media,  Azerbijan,  Khorassan,  Gurgan, 
Tabaristan,  Merv,  Bactria,  Seistan,  Kerman,  and  Farsistan"* 
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(or  Persia  Proper),  demanding  contingents  of  troops,  and  ap- 
pointing, as  the  place  of  i-endezvous,  the  smedl  town  of  Nehav- 
end,  which  is  in  the  mountain  region,  about  fifty  miles  south  of 
Hamadan.  The  call  was  responded  to  with  zeal ;  and  in  a  short 
time  there  was  gathered  together  at  the  place  named  an  army 
of  150,000  men.'"  Firuzan,  one  of  the  nobles  who  had  com- 
manded at  Kadisiyeh,  "*  was  made  general-in-chief .  The  design 
was  entertained  of  descending  on  Holwan,  and  thence  upon  the 
lowland  region,  of  re-taking  Ctesiphon,  crossing  the  great 
rivers,  and  destroying  the  rising  cities  of  Kufa  and  Busrah.  "• 
But  the  Arabs  were  upon  the  alert,  and  anticipated  the  in- 
tended invasion.  Noman,  son  of  Mokarrin,  who  commanded 
at  Ahwaz,  was  hastily  commissioned  by  Omar  to  collect  the 
Arab  troops  stationed  in  Irak,  Khuzistan,  and  the  Sawad,  to 
put  himself  at  their  head,  and  to  prevent  the  outbreak  by 
inarching  at  once  on  Nehavend.  He  succeeded  in  uniting 
under  his  standard  about  30,000  soldiers,"*  and  with  this  mode- 
rate force  entered  the  mountain  tract,  passed  Holwan  and 
Merj,  and  encamped  at  Tur,  where  he  exi)ected  the  attack  of 
the  enemy."*  But  Firuzan  had  now  resolved  to  maintain  the 
defensive.  He  had  entrenched  himself  strongly  in  front  of 
Nehavend  and  was  bent  on  wearing  out  the  patience  of  the 
Arabs  by  a  prolonged  resistance.  Noman,  finding  himself  un- 
molested, advanced  from  Tur  to  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  Nehavend,  and  endeavored  to  provoke  his  adversary  to  give 
battle,  but  without  effect.  For  two  months  the  two  hosts  faced 
each  other  without  fighting.  At  last,  the  stores  of  the  Arabs, 
as  well  as  their  patience,  began  to  fail;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
employ  some  device,  or  to  give  up  the  war  altogether.  Here- 
upon, Noman,  by  the  advice  of  two  of  his  captains,  had  re- 
course to  a  stratagem.  He  spread  a  report  that  Omar  was 
dead,  and  breaking  up  from  from  his  camp  began  a  hasty  re- 
treat. The  plan  succeeded.  Firuzan  quitted  his  entrench- 
ments, and  led  his  army  on  the  traces  of  the  flying  foe.  It  was 
two  days  before  he  reached  them,  and  on  the  third  day  the  bat- 
tle began.  Noman,  having  addressed  his  soldiers  and  made 
arrangements  concerning  the  command  in  case  of  his  own 
death,  mounted  a  milk-white  steed,""  and  gave  the  signal  for 
the  fight  by  thrice  shouting  the  famous  tekhir,  or  battle-cry, 
*^  Allah  oMxiry  The  Arabs  charged  with  fury,  and  for  a 
while,  amid  the  clouds  of  dust  which  rose  beneath  their  feet, 
nothing  was  heard  but  the  clash  of  steel. "'  At  length  the  Per- 
sians gave  way;  but,  as  Noman  advanced  his  standard  and  led 
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the puTBnii,  aToD^of  BtrcmBtromVabll^y^^oeximAeAlSB 
movement,  and  at  the  same  time  terminated  hia  career.  A 
ebaft  had  struck  him  in  a  vital  part,  and  he  teill  at  themomenl 
<^  victory.  For  his  men,  maddened  by  the  hxB  of  their  oqdi- 
mander,  pressed  on  more  furiously  than  before;  the  Ffirsiaiii 
were  unable  to  rally;  and  a  promiscuous  flight  began.  Thtti 
followed  a  dreadful  slau^ter.  The  numbers  of  the  PersiBiii 
must  have  impeded  their  retreat;  and  in  the  defiles  of  the 
mountains  a  rapid  flight  was  impossible.  Firuxaa  himself 
who,  instead  of  falling  back  on  Nehavend,  took  the  road  lead- 
ingnorth  to  Hamadan,  was  overtak^i  by  £1  Kakftain  anarrow 
pass,  and  put  to  the  sword.  Uore  than  100,000  Fravians  axe 
said  to  have  perished."*  The  viotora,  pressing  omwardfl,  easfly 
took  Nehavend.  Hainadan  surrendered  to  them  shortly  afta^ 
wards.*"* 

The  defeat  of  Nehavend  terminated  the  RftHwanian  power.^ 
ladigerd  indeed,  escaping  from  Bei,  and  flying  cootinnany 
from  place  to  pliace,  prolonged  an  inglorious  existence  for  the 
space  of  ten  more  years— from  A.D.  641  to  A.D.  661 ;  but  he  had 
no  longer  a  kingdom.  Persia  fell  to  pieces  on  the  occasion  oi 
^'tbe  victory  of  victories,"^  and  made  no  other  united  effort 
against  the  Arabs.  Province  after  province  was  occupied  by 
the  fierce  invaders;'**  and,  at  length,  in  A.D.  651,  their  arms 
penetrated  to  Merv,  where  the  last  scion  of  the  house  of  Babek 
had  for  some  years  found  a  refuge.  It  is  said  that  during  this 
interval  he  had  made  efforts  to  engage  the  Khan  of  the  Turks 
and  the  Emperor  of  the  Ohinese  to  embrace  his  cause  ;^  but,  if 
this  were  so,  it  was  without  success.  Though  they  may  have 
lent  him  some  encouragement,  no  real  effort  waa  made  by 
either  potentate  on  his  behalf.  Isdigerd,  at  Merv,  during  his 
later  years,  experienced  the  usual  fate  of  sovereigns  ivho  have 
lost  their  kingdoms.  He  was  alternately  flattered  and  coerced 
by  pretended  friends  among  his  own  people — ^induced  to  cherish 
vain  hopes,  and  driven  to  despair,  by  the  fluctuating  counsds 
of  the  monarchs  of  neighboring  nations.  At  last  he  was  mur- 
dered by  a  subject  for  the  sake  of  his  clothes,  when  he  was 
flying  from  a  combined  attack  of  treacherous  subjects  and 
offended  foreigners."* 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  decided  opinion  as  to  the  character  of 
Isdigerd  in.  He  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age  at  his  accesdon, 
twenty-four  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Nehavend,  and  thirty* 
four  at  his  decease,  a.d.  651.  It  is  in  his  favor  that  *' history 
lays  no  crimes  to  his  charge;""*  for  this  can  be  said  of  very  few 
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Sassaaum  sovereigns.  Itisalsotohis  credit  that  he  persevered 
so  long  iu  Btruggling  against  his  fate,  and  in  endeavoring  to 
maintain,  or  restore,  the  independence  of  his  nation.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there  is  little  to  be 
admired  in  the  measures  which  he  took  to  meet  the  perils  of 
the  time,  and  that  personally  he  appears  to  have  been  weak  and 
of  luxurious  habits.  During  the  whole  of  his  long  struggle 
irith  the  Arabs  he  seems  never  once  to  have  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  much  less  to  have  crossed  swords  with 
the  enemy.  He  intrusted  the  defence  of  Persia  to  generals, 
and  did  not  even  seek  to  inspire  his  soldiers  with  enthusiasm 
by  his  own  presence  in  their  camp.  Always  occupying  some 
fiecure  fortress  far  in  the  rear  of  his  army,  he  fled  from  each  as 
the  enemy  made  a  step  in  advance,  quitting  Ctesiphon  for  Hol- 
wan,  Holwan  for  Rei,  and  Rei  for  Merv,  never  venturing  upon 
a  stand,  never  making  an  appeal  to  the  loyalty  which  was 
amongst  the  best  qualities  of  the  Persians,  and  which  would 
have  caused  them  to  fight  with  desperation  in  defence  of  a 
present  king.  Carrying  with  him  in  all  his  wanderings  the 
miserable  pageant  of  an  Oriental  court,  he  suffered  his  move- 
ments to  be  hampered  and  his  resources  crippled  by  a  throng 
of  4000  useless  retainers,  *"  whom  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
dismiss.  Instead  of  donning  the  armor  which  befitted  one  who 
was  struggling  for  his  crown,  he  wore  to  the  last  the  silken 
robes,  the  jewelled  belt,  the  rings  and  bracelets  that  were  only 
suited  for  the  quiet  inmate  of  a  palace,  and  by  this  incongruous 
and  misplaced  splendor  he  provoked,  and,  perhaps  we  may  say, 
deserved  his  fate.  A  monarch  who  loses  his  orown  for  the  most 
part  awakens  interest  and  sympathy ;  but  no  historian  has  a 
word  of  commiseration  for  the  last  of  the  Sassanidse,  who  is 
reproached  with  feebleness,  cowardice,  and  effeminacy.*"  It 
must  certainly  be  alio  wed  that  he  was  no  hero;  but  considering 
his  extreme  youth  when  his  i)erils  began,  the  efforts  which  he 
made  to  meet  them,  and  the  impossibihty  of  an  effective 
resistance  in  the  effete  and  exhausted  condition  of  the  Pereian 
nation,  history  is  scarcely  justified  in  passing  upon  the  imfortu- 
nate  prince  a  severe  judgment. 

The  coins  assigned  to  Isdigerd  III.  are  neither  numerous  nor 
very  remarkable.  *"  The  head  is  in  general  very  similar  to  that 
of  Artaxerxes  III.  The  pearl  bordering  around  it  is  single,  and 
in  the  margin  are  the  usual  stars  and  crescents  of  the  later 
Sassanian  kings.  The  margin,  however,  shows  also  in  some 
instances  a  peculiai*  device  behind  the  crown,  and  also  a  legend, 
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which  has  been  read,  but  very  doubtfully,  *"  as  "  Ormazd. "  The 
king's  name  is  given  as  Iskart  or  IskartL  Among  the  regnal 
years  marked  on  the  reverse  have  been  found  the  numbers 
"  nineteen"  and  **  twenty."  Among  the  mint-marks  are  Azer- 
bijan,  Abiverd,  and  Merv.  [PI.  XXIV..  Fig.  4.] 
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"With  the.  acci'ssion  of  tho  Sassanians,  Porsin  rojjained  much  of  that  power  and 
stability  to  which  slic  had  beon  po  lonp  a  stranfrer.  .  .  .  The  improvement  in  tlie 
fine  arts  sit  h«^»nio  indicati^s  returning  prosperity,  and  a  degree  of  security  unknovn 
Bince  the  fall  of  tlie  Aeha?menida\''— Fcrgusson, //w/ory  o/^lrt7a7ccfurtf,  vol.  L 
pp.  3^1-*.;,  2i}  edition. 

When  Persia  undor  the  Sassanian  princes  shook  off  the  bar- 
barous yok(^  to  which  slie  had  submitted  for  the  space  of  almc«t 
five  centuries,  she  found  architecture  and  the  other  fine  arts  at 
almost  tlie  lowest  possible  ebb  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
"Western  Asia.  *  The  ruins  of  the  Acha'meriiiui  edifices,  which 
were  still  to  be  seen  at  Pasargadno,  Persojiolis,  and  elsewhere,' 
bore  witness  to  the  grandeiu*  of  idea,  and  magnificence  of  con- 
struction, which  had  once  formed  part  of  the  heritage  of  the 
Persian  nation;  but  the  intervening  period  was  one  during 
which  the  arts  had  well -nigh  wholly  disappeared  from  the 
Western  Asiatic  world ;  and  when  the  early  sovereigns  of  the 
house  of  Sassan  felt  the  desire,  common  with  powerful  mon- 
archs,  to  exhibit  their  greatness  in  their  buildings,  they  found 
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themselves  at  the  first  without  artists  to  design,  without  arti- 
sans to  construct,  and  almost  without  models  to  copy.  The 
Parthians,  who  had  ruled  over  Persia  for  nearly  four  hundred 
years,*  had  preferred  country  to  city  life,  tents  to  buildings, 
and  had  not  themselves  erected  a  smgle  edifice  of  any  preten- 
sion during  the  entire  period  of  their  dominion.*  Nor  had  the 
nations  subjected  to  their  sway,  for  the  most  part,  exhibited 
any  constructive  genius,  or  been  successful  in  supplying  the 
artistic  deficiencies  of  their  rulers.  In  one  place  alone  was 
there  an  exception  to  this  general  parjilysis  of  the  artistic 
powers.  At  Hatra,  in  the  middle  Mesopotamian  region,  an 
Arab  dynasty,  which  held  under  the  Parthian  kings,  had 
thought  its  dignity  to  require  that  it  should  be  lodged  in  a  pal- 
ace,  *  and  had  resuscitated  a  native  architecture  in  Mesopotamia, 
after  centuries  of  complete  neglect.  When  the  Sassanians 
looked  about  for  a  foundation  on  which  they  might  work,  and 
out  of  which  they  might  form  a  style  suitable  to  their  needs 
and  worthy  of  their  power  and  opulence,  they  found  what  they 
sought  in  the  Hatra  edifice,  which  was  within  the  limits  of 
their  kingdom,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  one  of  the  cities 
where  they  held  their  Court. 

The  early  palaces  of  the  Sassanians  have  ceased  to  exist. 
Ai'taxerxes,  the  son  of  Babek,  Sapor  the  first,  and  their  imme- 
mediate  successors,  undoubtedly  erected  residences  for  them- 
selves exceeding  in  size  and  richness  the  buildings  which  had 
contented  the  Parthians,  as  well  as  those  in  which  their  own 
ancestors,  the  tributary  kings  of  Persia  under  Parthia,  had 
passed  their  lives.  But  these  residences  have  almost  wholly 
disappeared.'  The  most  ancient  of  the  Sassanian  buildings 
which  admit  of  being  measured  and  described  are  assigned' 
to  the  century  between  a.d.  350  and  450;  and  we  are  thus 
unable  to  trace  the  exact  steps  by  wliich  the  Sassanian  style 
was  gradually  elaborated.  We  come  upon  it  when  it  is  be- 
yond the  stage  of  infancy,  when  it  has  acquired  a  marked  and 
decided  character,  when  it  no  longer  hesitates  or  falters,  but 
knows  wliat  it  wants,  and  goes  straight  to  its  ends.  Its  main 
features  are  simple,  and  are  uniform  from  first  to  last,  the 
later  buildings  being  merely  enlargements  of  the  earlier,*  by  an 
addition  to  the  number  or  to  the  size  of  the  apartments.  The 
principal  peculiarities  of  the  style  are,  first,  that  the  plan  of 
the  entire  building  is  an  oblong  square,  without  adjuncts  or 
projections ;  secondly,  that  the  main  entrance  is  into  a  lofty 
vaulted  porch  or  haU  by  an  archway  of  the  entire  width  of  the 
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apartanent;  thirdlj,  that  besida  these  oBtong  haOs,  fta  build- 
ing contains  square  apartments,  vaulted  with  domes,  which 
are  circular  at  their  base,  and  eUiptical  in  their  section,  and 
which  rest  on  pendentives  of  an, unusual  <^iaracter;  fouitUj, 
that  the  apartments  are  numerous  and  en  mdte^  opening  aofb 
into  another,  without  the  intervention  of  passages;  and  fifliUy, 
that  the  palace  comprises,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  coozt, 
placed  towards  the  rear  of  the  building,  with  apartments 
opening  into  it. 

The  oblong  square  is  variously  iiroportioned.  The  deptb 
maybe  a  little  more  than  the  breadth,* or  it  maybe  nearly 
twice  as  much."  In  either  case,  the  front  occupies  one  oi  the 
shorter  sides,  or  ends  of  the  edifice.  The  outer  wall  is  some- 
times x^isroed  by  one  entrance  only;"  but,  more  commonly, 
entrances  are  multiplied  beyond  the  limit  commonly  observed 
in  modem  bmldings."  The  great  entrance  is  in  the  exact 
centre  of  the  front.  This  entrance,  as  already  noticed,  is  com- 
monly by  a  lofty  arch  which  (if  we  set  aside  the  domes)  is  of 
almost  the  full  height  of  the  biiilding,  and  constitutes  one  of 
its  most  striking,  and  to  Europeans  most  exti^aordinary, 
features.  From  the  outer  air,  we  look,  as  it  were,  strai^t 
into  the  heart  of  the  edifice,  in  one  instance"  to  the  depth  of 
115  feet,  a  distance  equal  to  the  length  of  Henry  VII.'s  Chapel 
at  Westminster.  The  effect  is  very  strange  when  first  seen 
by  the  inexperienced  traveller;  but  similar  entrances  are  com- 
mon in  the  mosques  of  Armenia  and  Persia,  and  in  the  palaces 
of  the  latter  country.  In  the  mosques  **  lofty  and  deeply- 
recessed  portals,"  **  unrivalled  for  grandeur  and  appropriate- 
ness," "  are  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception;  cmd,  in  the 
palaces,  ** Throne-rooms"  are  commonly  mere  deep  recesses 
of  this  character,  vaulted  or  supported  by  pillars,  and  open  at 
one  end  to  the  full  width  and  height  of  ttie  apartenent.  *•  The 
height  of  the  arch  varies  in  Sassanian  buildings  from  about 
fifty  to  eighty-five  feet;  it  is  generally  plain,  and  without 
ornament;  but  in  one  case  we  meet  with  a  foiling  of  small 
arches  round  the  great  one,"  which  has  an  effect  that  is  not 
unpleasing. 

The  domed  apartments  are  squares  of  from  twenty-five  to 
forty  feet,  or  a  little  more.  The  domes  are  circular  at  their 
base ;  but  a  section  of  them  would  exhibit  a  half  ellipse,  with  its 
longest  and  shortest  diameters  proportioned  as  three  to  two." 
The  hei^rht  to  which  they  rise  from  the  ground  is  not  much 
above  seventy  feet. "    A  single  building  will  have  two  or  three 
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domes,  either  of  the  same  size,  or  occasionally  of  different 
dimensions.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  their  construction  that  they 
rest,  not  on  dnuns,  but  on  pendentives  of  a  curious  character. 
A  series  of  semi-circular  arches  is  thrown  across  the  angles  of 
the  apartment,  each  projecting  further  into  it  than  the  pre- 
ceding, and  in  this  way  the  comers  are  got  rid  of,  and  the 
square  converted  into  the  circular  shape."  A  cornice  ran 
round  the  apartment,  either  above  or  below  the  pendentives, 
or  sometimes  both  above  and  below.  '•  The  domes  were  pierced 
by  a  number  of  small  holes,  which  admitted  some  light,  and 
the  upper  j)art  of  the  walls  between  the  pendentives  was 
also  pierced  by  windows. 

There  are  no  passages  or  corridors  in  the  Sassanian  palaces. 
The  rooms  for  the  most  part  open  one  into  the  other.  Where 
this  is  not  the  case,  they  give  upon  a  common  meeting-ground, 
which  is  either  an  open  court,  or  a  large  vaulted  apartment. 
The  openings  are  in  general  doorways  of  moderate  size,  but 
sometimes  they  are  arches  of  the  full  width  of  the  subordinate 
room  or  apartment.  As  many  as  seventeen  or  eighteen  rooms 
have  been  found  in  a  palace.** 

There  is  no  appearance  in  any  Sassanian  edifice  of  a  real 
second  story.  The  famous  Takht-i-Khosru  presents  exter- 
nally the  semblance  of  such  an  arrangement ;  but  this  seems 
to  have  been  a  mere  featui*e  of  the  external  ornamentation, 
and  to  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  interior.'" 

The  exterior  ornamentation  of  the  Sassanian  buildings  was 
by  pilasters,  by  arched  recesses,  by  cornices,  and  sometimes 
by  string-courses."  An  ornamentation  at  once  simple  and 
elegant  is  that  of  the  lateral  faces  of  the  palace  at  Firuzabad, 
where  long  reed-hke  pilasters  are  carried  from  the  ground  to 
the  cornice,  while  between  them  are  a  series  of  tall  narrow 
doubly  recessed  arches."  Far  less  satisfactory  is  the  much 
more  elaborate  design  adopted  at  Ctesiphon,"  where  six  series 
of  blind  arches  of  different  kinds  are  superimposed  the  one  on 
the  other,  with  string-courses  between  them,  and  with  pilasters,  \ 
placed  singly  or  in  pairs,  separating  the  arches  into  groups,  ' 
and  not  regularly  superimposed,  as  pillars,  whether  real  or 
seeming,  ought  to  be. 

The  interior  ornamentation  was  probably,  in  a  great  measure, 
by  stucco,  painting,  and  i)erhaps  gilding."  All  this,  however, 
if  it  existed,  has  disappeared ;  and  the  interiors  now  present  a 
bare  and  naked  appearance,  which  is  only  slightly  relieved  by 
the  oocasional  occurrence  of  windows,  of  ornamental  door- 
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ways,  and  of  nicheB,  which  recall  wett-knoffm  feataxes  a% 
Persepdiis.  In  some  ingtancew,  however,  the  axramsBinent  of 
the  larger  rooms  was  improved  hy  means  of  short  piUona^ 
placed  at  some  distance  from  the  waU%  and  Buppartiiig  a  sort 
of  transverse  rib,  which  hrpke  the  uniformity  of  the  xoof* 
The  pillars  were  connected  with  the  side  walls  by  low  atdiea 

Sudi  are  the  main  peculiarities  of  ^MMw^r^^^n  palace  architec- 
ture. The  general  e£Eect  of  the  great  halls  is  grand,  though 
flcarcely  beautiful;  and,  in  the  best  specimens,^*  the  entire 
palace  has  an  air  of  simple  severity  which  is  sfcrikiiig  and 
dignified.  The  internal  arrangements  do  not  appear  to  be 
very  convenient.  Too  much  is  sacrificed  to  regularity;  and 
the  opening  of  each'  room  into  its  neighbor  must,  one  would 
think,  have  been  unsatisfactory.  Still,  the  edifices  are  re- 
garded as  *'  indicating  considerahle  originality  and  power," 
though  they  **  point  to  a  state  of  society  when  attention  to 
security  hardly  allowed  the  architect  the  free  exercise  of  the 
more  ddicate  ornaments  of  his  art." 

From  this  general  account  of  the  main  features  of  the 
architecture  it  is  proposed  now  to  proceed  to  a  more  x>articu]ar 
description  of  the  principal  extant  Sassanian  buildings— the 
palaces  at  Serbistan,  Finizobad,  Cteaiphon,  and  Mashita. 

The  palace  at  Serbistan  is  the  smallest,  and  probably  the 
earliest  of  the  four.  It  has  been  assigned  conjectiurally  to  tbo 
middle  of  the  foiuiii  century,"  or  the  reign  of  Sapor  IL  The 
gix)imd  plan  is  an  oblong  but  little  removed  from  a  square,  the 
length  being  42  French  metres,  and  the  breadth  nearly  37 
metres."  [PL  XXV.,  Fig.  1.]  The  building  faces  west,  and  is 
entered  by  three  archways,  between  which  are  groups  of  three 
semi-circular  pilasters,  while  beyond  the  two  outer  arches 
towards  the  angles  of  the  building  is  a  single  similar  pilaster. 
Within  the  archways  are  halls  or  porches  of  different  depths, 
the  central  one  of  ^e  three  being  the  shallowest.  [PL  XXV., 
Fig.  2.]  This  ox>ens  by  an  arched  doorway  into  a  square 
chamber,  the  largest  in  the  edifice.  It  is  domed,  and  has  a 
diameter  of  about  42  feet  or,  including  recesses,  of  above  57 
feet.  The  interior  height  of  the  dome  from  the  fioor  is  65  feet. 
Beyond  the  domed  chamber  is  a  court,  which  measures  45  feet 
by  40,  and  has  rooms  of  various  sizes  opening  into  it.  One  of 
these  is  domed;  and  others  are  for  the  most  part  vaulted. 
The  great  domed  chamber  opens  towards  the  north,  on  a  deep 
porch  or  hall,  which  was  entered  from  without  by  the  usual 
arched  portaL    On  the  south  it  communicates  with  a  pillared 
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hall,  above  60  feet  long  by  80  broad.  There  is  another  some- 
what similar  hall  on  the  north  side  of  the  building,  in  width 
about  equal,  but  in  length  not  quite  50  feet.  In  botii  halls  the 
pillars  are  short,  not  exceeding  six  feet.  They  support  piers, 
which  run  up  perpendicularly  for  a  considerable  height,  and 
then  become  ribs  of  the  vaulting. 

The  Finizabad  palace  has  a  length  of  above  390  and  a  width 
of  above  180  feet."  Its  supposed  date"  is  a.d.  450,  or  the  reign 
of  Isdigerd  I.  As  usual  the  ground  plan  is  an  oblong  square. 
[PL  XXVI.]  It  is  remarkable  that  the  entire  building  had  but 
a  single  entrance."  This  was  by  a  noble  arch,  above  50  feet  in 
height,  which  faced  north,  and  gave  admission  into  a  va.ulted 
hall,  nearly  90  feet  long  by  43  wide,  having  at  either  side  two 
lesser  halls  of  a  similar  character,  opening  into  it  by  somewhat 
low  semi-circular  arches,  of  nearly  the  full  width  of  the  apart^ 
ments.  Beyond  these  rooms,  and  communicating  with  them  by 
narrow,  but  elegant  doorways,  were  three  domed  chambers  pre- 
cisely similar,  occupying  together  the  full  width  of  the  build- 
ing, each  about  43  feet  square,  and  crowned  by  elliptical  domes 
rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  70  feet.  [PI.  XXVII.,  Fig.  1.] 
The  ornamentation  of  these  chambers  was  by  their  doorways, 
and  by  felse  windows,  on  the  Persopolitan  model.  The  domed 
chambers  opened  into  some  small  apartments,  beyond  which 
was  a  large  court,  about  90  feet  square,  surrounded  by  vaulted 
rooms  of  various  sizes,  which  for  the  most  part  communicated 
directly  with  it.  False  windows,  or  recesses,  relieved  the  in- 
terior of  these  apartments,  but  were  of  a  less  elaborate  char- 
acter than  those  of  the  domed  chambers.  Externally  the  whole 
building  was  chastely  and  tastefully  ornamented  by  the  tall 
narrow  arches  and  reed-like  pilasters  already  mentioned." 
[PI.  XXVII.,  Fig.  2.]  Its  character,  however,  was  upon  the 
whole  "simple  and  severe;"  nor  can  we  quarrel  with  the 
judgment  which  pronounces  it  **more  like  a  gigantic  bastile 
than  the  x)alace  of  a  gay,  pavilion-loving  people  like  the 
Persians."" 

It  is  difficult  to  form  any  very  decided  opinion  upon  the 
architectural  merits  of  the  third  and  grandest  of  the  Sassanian 
palaces,  the  well  known  **Takht-i-Khosru,"  or  palace  of  Chos- 
roes  Anushirwan,  at  Ctesiphon."  What  remains  of  this  mas- 
sive erection  is  a  mere  fragment,"  which,  to  judge  from  the 
other  extant  Sassanian  ruins,  cannot  have  formed  so  much  as 
one  fourth  part  of  the  original  edifice.  [PI.  XXVin.,  Fig.  1.] 
Nothing  has  come  down  to  our  day  but  a  single  vaulted  hall 
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on  fhe  grandeet  Bcale,  78  feet  wide,  86  high,  andllS  deep,  to- 
gether with  the  mere  outer  wall  of  what  no  doabt  ooofltitated 
the  main  fagade  of  the  hoilding.  The  apartments^  which,  ac- 
cording to  all  analogy,  must  have  existed  at  the  two  sides,  and 
in  the  rear,  of  the  great  hall,  some  of  which  should  have  I^n 
vaulted,  have  wholly  perished.  Imagination  may  supply  them 
from  the  Firuzahad,  or  the  Mashita  palace;  but  not  a  trace, 
even  of  their  foimdations,  is  extant;  and  the  details,  conse- 
quently, are  uncertain,  though  the  general  plan  can  scarcely 
be  doubted.  At  each  side  of  the  great  hall  were  probably  two 
lateral  ones,  communicating  with  each  other,  and  capable  of 
being  entered  either  from  the  hall  or  from  the  outer  air.**  Be- 
3rond  the  great  hall  was  probably  a  domed  chamber,  equalling 
it  in  width,  and  opening  upon  a  court,  round  which  were  a 
number  of  moderate-sized  apartments.  The  entire  building 
was  no  doubt  an  oblong  square,  of  which  the  shorter  sides 
seem  to  have  measured  870  feet.**  It  had  at  least  three,  and 
mqy  not  improbably  have  had  a  larger  nmnber  of  entrances, 
ahice  it  belongs  to  tranquil  times  anda  secure  locality. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  existing  facade  of  the  palace^  is  by 
doorwayB,  doubly-cux;hed  recesses,  pilasters,  and  stringKx>urse6. 
These  last  divide  the  building,  externally,  into  an  appearance 
of  three  or  four  distinct  stories.  The  first  and  second  stories 
are  broken  into  portions  by  pilasters,  which  in  the  first  or 
basement  stories  are  in  pairs,  but  in  the  second  stand  singly. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  pilasters  of  the  second  story  are  not 
arranged  with  any  regard  to  those  of  the  first,  cmd  are  conse- 
quently in  many  cases  not  superimposed  upon  the  lower  pi- 
lasters. In  the  third  and  fourth  stories  there  are  no  pilasters, 
the  arched  recesses  being  here  continued  without  any  inter- 
ruption. Over  the  great  arch  of  the  central  hall,  a  foiling  of 
seventeen  small  semicircular  arches  constitutes  a  pleasing  and 
imusual  feature. 

The  Mashita  palace,  which  was  almost  certainly  built  be- 
tween A.D.  614  and  a.d.  627,  while  on  a  smaller  scale  than  that 
of  Ctesiphon,  was  far  more  richly  ornamented.  [PL  XXVIII., 
Fig.  2.]  This  construction  of  Chosroes  11.  (Parwiz)  consisted 
of  two  distinct  buildings  (separated  by  a  coiurt-yard,  in  which 
was  a  fountein),  extending  each  of  them  about  180  feet  along 
the  front,  with  a  depth  respectively  of  140  and  150  feet.**  The 
main  building,  which  lay  to  the  north,  was  entered  from  the 
courtyard  by  three  archways,  semicircular  and  standing  side 
by  side,  separated  only  by  columns  of  hard,  white  stone,  of  a 
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quality  approaching  to  marble.  These  columnd  were  sur- 
mounted by  debased  Ck>rinthian  capitals,  of  a  type  introduced 
by  Justinian,"  and  supported  arches  which  were  very  richly 
fluted,  and  wliich  ai*e  said  to  have  been  **not  unlike  our  own 
late  Norman  work,""  [PL  XXIX.,  Fig.  2.]  The  archways 
gave  entrance  into  an  oblong  court  or  hall,  about  80  feet  long, 
by  sixty  feet  wide,  on  which  opened  by  a  wide  doorway  the 
main  room  of  the  building.  This  was  a  triapsal  hall,  built  of 
brick,  and  surmoimted  by  a  massive  domed  roof  of  the  same 
material,  which  rested  on  pendentives  like  those  employed  at 
Serbistan  and  at  Firuzabad."  The  diameter  of  the  ball  was  a 
little  short  of  60  feet.  On  either  side  of  the  triapsal  hall,  and 
in  its  rear,  and  again  on  either  side  of  the  court  or  hall  on 
which  it  opened,  were  rooms  of  a  smaller  size,  generally  open* 
ing  into  each  other,  and  arranged  synmietrically,  each  side 
being  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  other.  The  number  of  these 
smaller  apartments  was  twenty-flve.    [PL  XXIX.,  Fig.  1.] 

The  other  building,  which  lies  towards  the  south,  and  is  sep- 
arated from  the  one  just  described  by  the  whole  length  of  the 
court-yard,  a  distance  of  nearly  200  feet,  appears  to  have  been 
for  the  most  part  of  cm  inferior  character.  It  comprised  one 
large  hall,  or  inner  court,  but  otherwise  contained  ohly  small 
apartments,  which,  it  is  thought,  may  have  been  'intended  as 
guard-rooms  for  the  soldiers."**  Although,  however,  in  most 
respects  so  unpretending,  this  edifice  was  adorned  externally 
with  a  richness  and  magnificence  unparalleled  in  the  other  re- 
mains of  Sassanian  times,  and  scarcely  exceeded  in  the  archi- 
tecture of  any  age  or  nation.  Forming,  as  it  did,  the  only 
entrance  by  which  the  palace  could  be  approached,"  and  pos- 
sessing the  only  front  which  was  presented  to  the  gaze  of  the 
outer  world,  its  ornamentation  was  clearly  an  object  of  Chos- 
roes'  special  care,  who  seems  to  have  lavished  upon  it  all  the 
known  resources  of  art.  The  outer  wall  was  built  of  finely- 
dressed  hard  stone  ;*^  and  on  this  excellent  material  the  sculp- 
tors of  the  time — whether  Persian  or  Byzantine,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  determine — proceeded  to  carve  in  the  most  elaborate 
way,  fii*st  a  bold  pattern  of  zigzags  and  rosettes,  and  then, 
over  the  entire  surface,  a  most  delicate  tracery  of  foliage,  ani- 
mals, and  fruits.  The  effect  of  the  zigzags  is  to  divide  the 
wall  into  a  number  of  triangular  compartments,  each  of  which 
is  treated  separately,  covered  with  a  decoration  peculiar  to  itr 
self,  a  fretwork  of  the  richest  kind,  in  which  animal  and  vege- 
table forms  are  most  happily  intermingled.    In  one  a  vase  of 
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an  elegant  shape  stands  midway  in  the  trian^  at  ita  base: 
two  doves  are  seated  on  it,  back  to  back;  from  between  tbem 
rises  a  vine,  which  spreads  its  luzuriant  branches  over  the  en- 
tire compartment,  covering  it  with  its  graceful  curves  and 
abondant  fruitage;  on  either  side  of  the  vase  a  lion  and  a  iHld 
boar  confront  the  doves  with  a  friendly  air;  while  everywhere 
fmid  the  leaves  and  grapes  we  see  the  forms  of  birds,  half  re- 
vealed, half  hidden  by  the  foliage.  Among  ^e  birds,  pea- 
cocks, parrots,  and  partridges  have  been  reco^nzed;  among 
the  beasts,  besides  lions  and  wild  boars,  bufEaloes,  panthers, 
lynxes,  and  gazelles.  In  another  panel  a  winged  lion,  the 
*' lineal  descendant  of  those  found  at  Nineveh  and  Persepo- 
Ub,''^  reflects  the  mythological  S3nnbolism  of  Assyria,  and 
shows  how  tenacious  was  its  hold  on  the  West-Asian  mind. 
Nor  is  the  human  form  wholly  wanting.  In  one  pkk»  we  per* 
ceive  a  man's  head,  in  close  jiixtaposition  with  man's  insepara* 
Ue  companion,  the  dog;  in  another,  the  entire  figure  of  a  man, 
who  carries  a  basket  of  fruit.^ 

Besides  the  compartments  within  the  zigzags,  the  zigzags 
themselves  and  the  rosettes  are  ornamented  with  a  patterning 
of  large  leaves,  while  the  moulding  below  the  zigzags  and  the 
cornice,  or  string-course,  above  them  are  covered  with  con- 
ventional designs,  the  interstices  between  them  being  filled  in 
with  very  beautiful  adaptations  of  lesser  vegetable  forms.*® 

Altogether,  the  ornAmentation  of  this  magnificent  facade 
may  be  pronounced  almost  unrivalled  for  beauty  and  appropri- 
ateness; and  the  entire  palace  may  well  be  called  ''a  marvel- 
lous example  of  the  sumptuousness  and  selfishness  of  ancient 
princes,""  who  expended  on  the  gratification  of  their  own 
taste  and  love  of  display  the  riches  which  would  have  been 
better  employed  in  the  defence  of  their  kingdoms,  or  in  the  re* 
lief  of  their  poorer  subjects. 

The  exquisite  ornamentation  of  the  Mashita  palace  exceeds 
anything  which  is  found  elsewhere  in  the  Sassanian  btiildings, 
but  it  is  not  wholly  different  in  kind  from  that  of  other  remains 
of  their  architecture  in  Media  and  Persia  Proper.  The  archi- 
volte  which  adorns  the  arch  of  Takht-i-Bostan"  [PI.  XXXL, 
Fig.  1.]  possesses  almost  equal  delicacy  with  the  patterned  cor- 
nice or  string-course  of  the  Mashita  building;  and  its  flowered 
panels  may  compare  for  beauty  with  the  Mashita  triangular 
compartments.  [PI.  XXXI.,  Fig.  2.]  Sassanian  capitals  are 
also  in  many  instances  of  lovely  design,  sometimes  delicately 
diapered  (A,  B),  sometimes  worked  with  a  pattern  of  convvn* 
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tional  leaves  and  flowers  (C)  [PI.  XXXIL],  occasionally  ex- 
hibiting the  human  form  (D,  E),  or  a  flowery  patterning,  like 
that  of  the  Takht-i-Bostan  (F,  G).  [PI.  XXXIII.]  In  the  more 
elaborate  specimens,**  the  four  faces — for  the  capitals  are 
square —present  designs  completely  different;  in  other  in- 
stances, two  of  the  four  faces  are  alike,  but  on  the  other  two 
the  design  is  varied.**  The  shafts  of  Sassanian  columns,  so  far 
as  we  can  judge,  appear  to  have  been  fluted.  ** 

A  work  not  exactly  architectural,  yet  possessing  architectural 
features— the  weU-known  arch  of  Chosroes  U.  above  alluded 
to-H9eems  to  deserve  description  before  we  pass  to  another 
branch  of  oiu*  subject.  [PL  XXXIV.,  Fig.  1.]  This  is  an  arch- 
way or  grotto  cut  in  the  rock  at  Takht-i-Bostan,  near  Kerman- 
shah,  which  is  extremely  curious  and  interesting.  On  the 
brink  of  a  pool  of  clear  water,  the  sloping  face  of  the  rock  has 
been  cut  into,  and  a  recess  formed,  presenting  at  its  further  end 
a  perpendicular  face.  This  face,  which  is  about  34  feet  broad, 
by  31  feet  high,  and  which  is  ornamented  at  the  top  by  some 
rather  rude  gradines,  has  been  i)enetrated  by  an  arch,  cut  into 
the  solid  stone  to  the  depth  of  above  20  feet,  and  elaborately 
ornamented,  both  within  and  without.  Externally,  the  arch 
is  in  the  first  place  surmounted  by  the  archivolte  already 
spoken  of,  and  then,  in  the  spandrels  on  either  side  are  intro- 
duced flying  figures  of  angels  or  Victories,  holding  chaplets  in 
one  hand  and  cups  or  vases  in  the  other,  which  are  little  infe- 
rior to  the  best  Roman  art.*'  [PI.  XXXIV.,  Fig.  2.]  Between 
the  figures  is  a  crescent,  perhaps  originally  enclosing  a  ball," 
and  thus  presenting  to  the  spectator,  at  the  culminating  point 
of  the  whole  sculpture,  the  familiar  emblems  of  two  of  the  na- 
tional divinities.  Below  the  spandrels  and  archivolte,  on  either 
side  of  the  arched  entrance,  are  the  flowered  panels  above-men- 
tioned, alike  in  most  respects,  but  varying  in  some  of  their  de- 
tails. "Within  the  recess,  its  two  sides,  and  its  further  end, 
are  decorated  with  bas-reliefs,  those  on  the  sides  representing 
Chosroes  engaged  in  the  chase  of  the  wild  boar  and  the  stag,** 
wliile  those  at  the  end,  which  are  in  two  lines,  one  over  the 
other,  show  the  monarch,  above,  in  his  robes  of  state,  receiving 
wreaths  from  ideal  beings ;  below,  in  his  war  costume,  mounted 
upon  his  favorite  charger,  Sheb-Diz,**  with  his  speetr  poised  in 
his  hand,  awaiting  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  modem 
critic  regards"  this  figure  as  "original  and  interesting."  We 
shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  it  when  we  treat  of  the  "  Man- 
ners aiid  Oustoms''  of  the  Neo-Persian  people. 
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The  ^yptic  art  of  the  SniwaniftTi  m  seen  chiefly  iii  their  baA- 
lelieCB;  but  one  figure  ''in  the  roun^^'  has  come  down  to  us 
from  their  times,  which  seems  to  deserve  particular  description, 
ms  is  a  colossal  statue  of  Sapor  L,  hewn  (it  would  seem) 
oat  of  the  natural  rock,*'  which  still  exists,  though  overthrown 
and  mutilated,  in  a  natural  grotto  near  the  ruined  city  of  Sha* 
par.  [PL  XXXV.]  The  original  height  of  the  figure,  accord-| 
ing  to  M.  TexLer,'*  was  6  metres  7  centimetres^  or  between  19 
and  80  feet  It  was  well  proportioned,  and  carefully  wrought, 
representing  the  monarch  in  peaceful  attire,  but  with  a  long 
sword  at  his  left  side,  wearing  the  mural  ci*own  which  charac- 
terises him  on  the  bas-reUe&,*'  and  dressed  in  a  tunic  and 
trowsers  of  a  li^t  and  flexible  material,  apparently  either  silk 
or  muslin.  The  hair,  beard,  and  mustachios,  were  neatly  ar- 
zanged  and  well  rendered.**  The  attitude  of  the  figure  was 
natural  and  good.  One  hand,  the  right,  rested  upon  the  hip; 
the  other  touched,  but  without  grasping  it,  the  hilt  of  the  long 
straight  sword.  If  we  may  trust  the  representation  of  M. 
Texier's  artist,  the  folds  of  the  drapery  were  represented  with 
much  skill  and  delicacy;  but  the  hands  and  feet  of  the  figure, 
especially  the  latter,  were  somewhat  roughly  rendered.  •• 

The  bas-reliefs  of  the  Sassanians  are  extremely  numerous,** 
and  though  generally  rude,  and  sometimes  even  grotesque,*^ 
are  not  without  a  certain  amount  of  merit.  Some  of  the  earlier 
and  coarser  specimens  have  been  already  given  in  this  volume; 
and  one  more  of  the  same  class  is  here  appended  [PI.  XXXVI. , 
Fig.  1.]  but  we  have  now  to  notice  some  other  and  better  ex- 
amples, which  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Persians  of  this  period 
attained  a  considerable  proficiency  in  this  branch  of  the  glyx>- 
tic  art.  The  reliefs  belonging  to  the  time  of  Sapor  I.  are  gen- 
erally poor  in  conception  and  iU-oxecuted ;  but  in  one  instance, 
imless  the  modem  artist  has  greatly  fiattered  his  original,"  a 
work  of  this  time  is  not  devoid  of  some  artistic  excellence. 
This  is  a  representation  of  the  triumph  of  Sapor  over  Valerian, 
comprising  only  four  fip^ures— Sapor,  an  attendant,  and  two 
Romans— of  which  the  three  principal  are  boldly  drawn,  in  at- 
titudes natiu'al,  yet  effective,  and  in  good  proportion.  [PL 
XXXVII.]  The  horse  on  which  Sapor  rides  is  of  the  usual 
clumsy  description,  reminding  us  of  those  which  draw  our 
brewers'  wains :  and  the  exaggerated  hair,  fioating  ribbons  and 
uncouth  head-dress  of  the  monarch  give  an  ouM  and  ridicu- 
lous air  to  the  chief  figtu^;  but,  if  we  deduct  these  defects, 
which  are  common  to  almost  all  the  Sassanian  artists,  the  rep- 
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resentation  becomes  pleasing  and  dignified.  Bapor  sits  his 
horse  well,  and  thinks  not  of  himself,  but  of  what  he  is  doing. 
Oyriades,  who  is  somewhat  too  short,  receives  the  diadem  from 
his  benefactor  with  a  calm  satisfaction."  But  the  best  figure 
is  that  of  the  captive  emperor,  who  kneels  on  one  knee,  and^ 
with  outstretched  arms,  implores  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 
The  whole  representation  is  colossal,  the  figures  being  at  least 
three  times  the  size  of  hfe;  the  execution  seems  to  have  been 
good;  but  the  work  has  been  considerably  injured  by  the  ef- 
fects of  time. 

Another  bas-relief  of  the  age  of  Sapor  I.  is  on  too  large  a 
scale,  and  too  complicated,  to  be  represented  here;^*^  but  a  de- 
scription may  be  given  of  it,  and  a  specimen  subjoined,  from 
which  the  reader  may  judge  of  its  character.  On  a  surface  of 
rock  at  Shapur,  carefully  smoothed  and  prepared  for  sculpture, 
the  second  Sassanian  monarch  appears  in  the  centre  of  the  tab- 
let, moimted  on  horseback,  and  in  his  usual  costume,  with  a 
dead  Roman  under  his  horse's  feet,  and  holding  another  (Cyri- 
ades?),  by  the  hand.  In  front  of  him,  a  third  Roman,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  defeated  nation,  nu^es  submission;  and  then 
follow  thirteen  tribute-bearers,  bringing  rings  of  gold,  shawls, 
bowls,  and  the  like,  and  conducting  also  a  horse  and  an  elephant. 
Behind  the  monarch,  on  the  same  line,  are  thirteen  mounted 
guardsmen.  Directly  above,  and  directly  below  the  central 
group,  the  tablet  is  blank;  but  on  either  side  the  subject  is  con- 
tinued, above  in  two  lines,  and  below  in  one,  the  guardsmen 
towards  the  left  amounting  in  all  to  fifty-six,  and  the  tribute- 
beaj^ers  on  the  right  to  thirty-five.  The  whole  tablet  comprises 
ninety-five  human  and  sixty-three  animal  figures,  besides  a 
Victory  floating  in  the  sky.  The  illustration  [PI.  XXXVIIL] 
is  a  representation  of  the  extreme  right-hand  portion  of  the 
second  line. 

After  the  time  of  Sapor  I.  there  is  a  manifest  decline  in  Sas- 
sanian art.  The  reliefs  of  Varahran  11.  and  Varahran  III.,  of 
Narses  and  Sapor  III.,  fall  considerably  below  those  of  Sapor, 
son  of  Artaxerxes."  It  is  not  till  we  ai'rive  at  the  time  of  Va- 
rahran IV.  (A.D.  388-399)  that  we  once  more  have  works  which 
possess  real  artistic  merit.  Indications  have  already  appeared 
in  an  earlier  chapter  "  of  this  monarch's  encouragement  of  art- 
ists, and  of  a  kind  of  art  really  meritinp:  the  name.  We  saw 
that  his  gems  were  exquisitely  cut,  and  embodied  designs  of 
first-rate  excellence.  It  has  now  to  be  observed  further,  that 
among  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  greatest  merit  which  belong  to 
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fl^uyaTiiftii  times;  one  at  leasl  must  be  ascribed  to  him;  and 
that^  thk  being  ao,  there  is  considerable  probability  that  two 
ettieiB  of  the  same  dass  belong  also  to  his  reign.  Tbeonewliioh 
must  undoubtedly  be  his,  and  which  toids  to  fix  the  date  of 
the  other  two,  exists  at  Nakhsh-i-Bostam,  near  Bsrsepolis,  and 
has  frequently  been  copied  by  traYdkra.**  It  v^xresents  a 
mounted  warrior,  with  the  peculiar  headrdreae^  of  Varakran 
IV*^  charging  another  at  full  speed,  striking  him  with  his 
spear,  and  bearing  both  horse  and  rider  to  the  ground.  [PL 
XXXIX]  A  standard-bearer  marches  a  little  behind;  and  a 
dead  warrior  lies  imdemeatii  Varahran's  horse,  which  is  clear- 
ing the  obstacle  in  his  bound.  The  spirit  of  the  entire  compo- 
flition  is  admirable;  and  though  the  stone  is  in  a  state  of  ad- 
vanced decay,  travellers  never  fail  to  admire  the  vigor  of  the 
design  and  the  life  and  movement  which  charactezise  it.^* 

The  other  similar  relief  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
4Badst,  respectively,  at  Nakhsh-i-Bustam  and  at  Finuabad.  The 
Nakhsh-i-Bustam  tablet "  is  almost  a  duplicate  of  the  one  above 
described  and  represented,  differing  from  it  mainly  in  the  omis- 
sion of  the  prostrate  figure,  in  the  forms  of  the  head-dresses 
borne  by  the  two  cavaliers,  and  in  the  shape  of  the  standard. 
It  is  also  in  better  preservation  than  the  other,  and  presents 
some  additional  details.  The  head-dress  of  the  Sassanian  war- 
rior is  very  remarkable,  being  quite  imlike  any  other  known 
example.  It  consists  of  a  cap,  which  spreads  as  it  rises,  and 
breaks  into  three  points,  terminating  in  large  striped  balls." 
[PL  XXVI.,  Fig.  2.]  His  adversary  wears  a  helmet  crowned 
with  a  similar  baU.  The  standard,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a 
capital  T,  displays  also  five  balls  of  the  same  sort,  threo  rising 
from  the  cross-bar,  and  the  other  two  hanging  from  it.  Were 
it  not  for  the  head-dress  of  the  principal  figure,  this  sculpture 
might  be  confidently  assigned  to  the  monarch  who  set  up  the 
neighboring  one.  As  it  is,  the  point  must  be  regarded  as  unde- 
cided, and  the  exact  date  of  the  relief  as  doubtful  It  is, 
however,  unlikely  to  be  either  much  earlier,  or  much  later,  than 
tho  time  of  Varahran  IV. 

The  third  specimen  of  a  Sassanian  battle-scene  exists  at 
Firuzabad,  in  Persia  Proper,  and  has  been  carefully  rendered 
by  M.  Flandin.'*  It  is  in  exceedingly  bad  condition,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  compiised  the  figures  of  either  five  or  six  horse- 
men, of  whom  the  two  principal  are  a  warrior  whose  helmet 
terminates  in  the  head  of  a  bird,  and  one  who  wears  a  crown, 
above  which  rises  a  cap,  surmounted  by  a  ball    [PLZLJ    The 
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former  of  those,  who  is  undoubtedly  a  Sassanian  prince," 
pierces  with  his  spear  the  right  side  of  the  latter,  who  is  rep- 
resented in  the  act  of  f  alhng  to  the  ground.  His  horse  tumbles 
at  the  same  time,  though  why  he  does  so  is  not  quite  clear,^ 
since  he  has  not  been  touched  by  the  other  charger.  His  attij 
tude  is  extravagantly  absurd,  his  hind  feet  being  on  a  level 
with  the  head  of  his  rider.  Still  more  absurd  seems  to  have^*1 
been  the  attitude  of  a  horse  at  the  extreme  right,  which  turns 
in  falling,  and  exposes  to  the  spectator  the  inside  of  the  near 
thigh  and  the  belly.  But,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks, 
the  representation  has  great  merit.  The  figures  live  and 
breathe — that  of  the  dying  king  expresses  horror  and  helpless- 
ness, that  of  his  pursuer  determined  pxirpose  and  manly 
strength.  Even  the  very  horses  are  alive,  and  manifestly  re- 
joice in  the  strife.  The  entire  work  is  full  of  movement,  of 
varietv^andof  artistic  spirit. 

If  weTSvel^gard  to  the  highest  qualities  of  glyptic  art,  Sas- 
sanian sculpture  must  be  said  here  to  culminate.  There  is  a 
miserable  falling  off,  when  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
later  the  Great  Chosroes  (Anushu'wan)  represents  himself  at 
Shapur,'"  seated  on  his  throne,  and  fronting  to  the  spectator, 
with  guards  and  attendants  on  one  ii4£,  and  soldiers  bringing 
in  prisoners,  human  heads,  and  booty,  on  the  other.  [PI. 
XLI.]  The  fitylft  ^^rft  ryfi^ls  that  of  the  tfimpr  reliefs  set  up 
by  the  first  Sapor,"  but  is  less  pleasing^  Some  of  the  prisoners 
appear  to  be  well  drawn;  but  the  central  figure,  that  of  the 
monarchy  is  ^rotesqiie;  the  human  heads  are  ghastly ;  and  the 
soldiers  and  attendants  have  little  merit.  The  animal  forms 
are  better— that  of  the  elephant  especially,  though  as  compared 
with  the  men  it  is  strangely  out  of  proportion. 

With  Chosroes  II.  (Eber\viz  or  Parviz),  the  grandson  of 
Anushirwan,  who  ascended  the  throne  only  twelve  years  after 
the  death  of  his  grandfather,  and  reigned,  from  a.d.  591  to  a.d. 
628,  a  reaction  set  in.  Wa  have  seen  the  splendor  and  good 
taste  of  his  Mnshitfl.  •nglnog^.hft  t>pantv  ai  some  orhiH  coins," 


and  the  general  excellence  of  his  ornaffTentation."  It  remains 
to  notice  the  character  of  his  reliefs,  found  at  present  in  one 
locality  only,  viz.,  at  Takht-i-Bostnn,  where  they  constitute  the 
main  decorations  of  the^great  tnumpnal  arch  of  this  monarch. 
[PI.  XLII.] 

These  reliefs  consist  of  two  classes  of  works,  cglfissal 
figures  and  hunting-pieces.  The  colossal  figures,  of  which 
some  accounL  nas  been  already  given,  and  which  are  repre^ 
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'  flented  in  Fl.  XLL,  have  but  little  mierit.  They  ore  curious  on 
account  of  their  careful  elaboration,  and  fumiBh  importax^t  in- 
formation with  respect  to  Sassanian  drees  and  armature,  but 
they  are  i>oor  in  design,  being  heavy,  awkward,  and  ungainly. 
'Nothing  can  well  be  less. beautiful  than  the  three  overstout 
personages,  who  stand  with  their  heads  nearly  or  quite  touch- 
'  ing  the  crown  of  the  arch,  at  its  further  extremity,  carefully 
drawn  in  detail,  but  in  outline  little  short  of  hideous.  The 
least  bad  is  that  to  the  left,  whose  drapery  is  tolerably  well 
arranged,  and  whose  face,  judging  by  what  remains  of  it,  was 
not  unpleasing.  Of  the  other  two  it  is  imxx)esible  to  say  a 
word  in  commendation. 

The  moimted  cavalier  below  them— ChosroSs  himself  on  his 
Uack'*  w€ur  horse,  Sheb-Diz— is  somewhat  better.  The  i>06e  of 
horse  and  horseman  has  dignity;  the  general  proportions  are 
fairly  correct,  though  (as  usual)  the  horse  is  of  a  breed  that 
recalls  the  modem  dray-horse  rather  than  the  charger.  The 
figure,  being  near  the  ground,  has  suffered  much  mutilation, 
probably  at  the  hands  of  Moslem  fanatics;  the  off  hind  leg  of 
the  horse  is  gone ;  his  nose  and  mouth  have  disappeared ;  and 
the  horseman  has  lost  his  right  foot  and  a  portion  of  his  lower 
clothing.  But  nevertheless,  the  general  effect  is  not  altogether 
destroyed.  Modem  travellers  admire  the  repose  and  dignity 
of  the  composition,  its  combination  of  simplicity  with  detail, 
and  the  delicacy  and  finish  of  some  portions.  **  It  may  be 
added  that  the  relief  of  the  figure  is  high ;  the  off  legs  of  the 
horse  were  wholly  detached ;  and  the  remainder  of  both  horse 
and  rider  was  nearly,  though  not  quite,  disengaged  from  the 
rock  behind  them. 

The  bimting -pieces,  which  ornament  the  interior  of  tiie 
arched  recess  on  either  side,  are  far  superior  to  the  colossal 
figures,  and  merit  an  exact  description.  On  the  right,  the  per- 
pendicular space  below  the  spring  of  the  arch  contains  the 
representation  of  a  stag  hunt,  in  which  the  monarch  and  about 
a  dozen  other  mounted  horsemen  take  part,  assisted  by  some 
ten  or  twelve  footmen,  and  by  a  detachment  mounted  on  ele- 
phants. [PI.  XLIII.]  The  elephants,  which  are  nine  in  num- 
ber, occupy  the  extreme  right  of  the  tablet,  and  seem  to  be 
employed  in  drivings:  the  deer  into  certain  prepared  enclosures. 
Each  of  the  beasts  is  guided  by  three  riders,  sitting  along  their 
backs,  of  whom  the  central  one  alone  has  the  support  of  a  sad- 
dle or  howdah.  Tlie  enclosures  into  which  the  elephants  drive 
the  game  are  three  in  number;  they  are  surrounded  by  nets; 
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and  from  the  central  one  alone  is  there  an  exit.  Through  this 
exit,  which  is  guarded  by  two  footmen,  the  game  passes  into 
the  central  field,  or  main  space  of  the  scidpture,  where  the 
king  awaits  them.  He  is  mounted  on  his  steed,  with  his  bow 
passed  over  his  head,  his  sword  at  his  side,  and  an  attendant 
holding  the  royal  parasol  over  hiiti.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  he  himself  does  more  than  witness  the  chase.  The 
game  is  in  the  main  pursued  and  brought  to  the  ground  by 
horsemen  without  royal  insignia,"'  and  is  then  passed  over  into 
a  further  compartment — the  extreme  one  towards  the  left, 
where  it  is  properly  arranged  and  placed  upon  camels  for  cpn- 
veyance  to  the  royal  palace.  During  the  whole  proceeding  a 
band  of  twenty-six  musicians,  some  of  whom  occupy  an  ele- 
vated platfonn,  delights  with  a  **  concord  of  sweet  sounds"  the 
assembled  sportsmen." 

On  the  opposite,  or  left-hand,  side  of  the  recess,  is  represented 
a  boar-hunt.  [PL  XLIV.]  Here  again,  elephants,  twelve  in 
number,  drive  the  game  into  an  enclosure  without  exit.  Within 
this  space  nearly  a  hundred  boars  and  pigs  may  be  coimted. 
The  ground  being  marshy,  the  monarch  occupies  a  boat  in  the 
centre,  and  from  this  transfixes  the  game  with  his  arrows. 
No  one  else  takes  part  in  the  sport,  imless  it  be  the  riders  on  a 
troop  of  five  elephants,  represented  in  the  lower  middle  por- 
tion of  the  tablet.  When  the  pigs  fall,  they  are  carried  into  a 
second  enclosure,  that  on  the  right,  where  they  are  upturned, 
disembowelled,  and  placed  across  the  backs  of  elephants,  which 
convey  them  to  the  abode  of  the  monarch.  Once  more,  the 
scene  is  enlivened  by  music.  Two  bands  of  harpers  occupy 
boats  on  either  side  of  that  which  carries  the  king,  while  an- 
other harper  sits  with  him  in  the  boat  from  which  he  delivers 
his  arrows.  In  the  water  about  the  boats  are  seen  reeds, 
ducks,  and  nimierous  fishes.  The  oars  by  which  the  boats  are 
propelled  have  a  singular  resemblance  to  those  which  are  rep- 
resented in  some  of  the  earliest  Assyrian  sculptures."*  Two 
other  features  must  also  be  noticed.  Near  the  top  of  the  tablet, 
towards  the  left,  five  figures  standing  in  a  boat  seem  to  be 
clapping  their  hands  in  order  to  drive  the  pigs  towards  the 
monarch ;  while  in  the  right  centre  of  the  picture  there  is  an- 
other boat,  more  highly  ornamented  than  the  rest,  in  which 
we  seem  to  have  a  second  representation  of  the  king,  differing 
from  the  first  only  in  the  fact  that  his  arrow  has  flown,  and 
that  he  is  in  the  act  of  taking  another  arrow  from  an  attend- 
ant     In  this  second  representation  the  king^s  head  is  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  ninibus  or  "^ry.**  Altogettier  there  are  in  tliie 
•taUet  more  than  seventy-fiye  human  and  nearly  150  ft^imfj) 
forms.  In  the  other,  the  human  forms  are  about  seventy,  and 
the  animal  ones  about  a  hundred.    . 

The  merit  of  the  two  relief  above  described,  which  would 
require  to  be  engraved  on  a  large  scale,  in  order  that  justice 
should  be  done  to  them,**  consists  in  the  spirit  and  truth  of  the 
animal  forms,  elephants,  camels,  stags,  boars,  horses,  and  in 
the  life  and  movement  of  the  whole  picture.  The  rush  of  the 
pigs,  the  bounds  of  the  stags  and  hinds,  the  heavy  march  of 
the  elephants,  the  ungainly  movements  of  the  camels,  are  well 
portrayed;  and  in  one  instance,  the  foreshortening  of  a  horse, 
advancing  diagonally,  is  respectably  rendered.**  In  general, 
Sassanian  sculpture,  like  most  dehneative  art  in  its  infancy, 
affects  merely  the  profile;  but  here,  and  in  the  overturned 
horse  already  described,**  and  again  in  the  Victories  which  or- 
nament the  spandrels  of  the  arch  of  Choeroes,  the  mere  profile 
is  departed  from  with  good  effect,  and  a  power  is  shown  of 
drawing  human  and  animal  figures  in  front  or  at  an  angle. 
What  is  wanting  in  the  entire  Sassanian  series  is  idealism,  or 
the  notion  of  elevating  the  representation  in  any  respects 
above  the  object  represented;  the  highest  aim  of  the  artist  Ls 
to  be  true  to  nature;  in  this  truthfulness  is  his  triumph;  but 
as  he  often  falls  short  of  his  models,  his  whole  result,  even  at 
the  best,  is  unsatisfactory  and  disappointing. 

Such  must  almost  necessarily  be  the  sentence  of  art  critics, 
who  judge  the  productions  of  this  age  and  nation  according  to 
the  abstract  rules^  or  the  accepted  standards,  of  artistic  effort. 
But  if  circumstances  of  time  and  country  are  taken  into  ac- 
count, if  comparison  is  limited  to  earlier  and  later  attempts  in 
the  same  region,  or  even  in  neighboring  ones,  a  very  much 
more  favorable  judgment  will  be  passed.  The  Sassanian  re- 
liefs need  not  on  the  whole  shrink  from  a  comparison  with 
those  of  the  Achaemenian  Persians.  If  they  are  ruder  and 
more  grotesque,  they  are  also  more  spirited  and  more  varied; 
and  thus,  though  they  fall  short  in  some  respects,  still  they 
must  be  pronounced  superior  to  the  Achaemenian  in  some  of 
the  most  important  artistic  qualities.  Nor  do  they  fall  greatly 
behind  the  earlier,  and  in  many  respects  admirable,  art  of  the 
Assyrians.  They  are  less  numerous  and  cover  a  less  variety 
of  subjects ;  they  have  less  delicacy ;  but  they  have  equal  or 
greater  fire.  In  the  judgment  of  a  traveller  not  given  to  ex- 
travagant praise,  they  are,  in  some  cases  at  any  rate^  *'exe- 
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cuted  in  the  most  masterly  style."  "I  never  saw,"  observes 
8ir  R.  Ker  Porter,  **the  elephant,  the  stag,  or  the  boar  por- 
trayed with  greater  truth  and  spirit.  The  attempts  at  detailed 
human  form  are,^'  he  adds,  " far  inferior."  •' 

Before,  nowever,  we  assign  to  the  Sassanian  monarchs,  and 
to  the  people  whom  they  governed,  the  merit  of  having  pro- 
duced results  so  worthy  of  admiration,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
inquire  whether  there  is  reason  to  beheve  that  other  than 
native  artists  were  employed  in  their  production.  It  has  been 
very  confidently  stated  that  Chosroes  the  Second  **  brought 
RomarL_artist8"  ^  to  Takht-i-Bostan,"'  and  by  their  aid  echpsed 
the  glories  of  his  great  predecessors,  Artaxerxes,  son  of  Babek, 
and  the  two  Sapors.  Byzantine  forms  are  declared  to  have 
been  reproduced  in  the  moldings  of  the  Great  Arch,  and  in 
the  VjgJ^a^gs."  The  lovely  tracery  of  the  Masbita  Palace  is 
regarded  as  in  the  main  tne  work  or  lireeJ^s  and  Syrians.  •• 
No  doubt  it  is  quite  possible  that  there  rA^f  M  501116  triilh  in 
these  allegations ;  but  we  must  not  forget,  or  let  it  be  forgot- 
ten, that  they  rest  on  conjecture  and  are  without  historical 
foundation.  The  works  of  the  first  Chosroes  at  Ctesiphon,  ac- 
cording to  a  respectable  Greek  writer,"*  were  produc^ed  for  him 
by  fnrf^jjyn  n.y|.i^tfiL  sent  to  his  cour^JbijLJusliUiian.  But  no  such 
statement  is  ma^  with  respect  to  his  grandson.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  declared  by  the  native  writers'"  that  a  certain 
Ferhad,  a  Persian,  was  the  chief  designer  of  them ;  and  mod- 
em  critics  adrdit  that  his  hand  may  perhaps  be  traced,  not 
only  at  Takht-i-Bostan,  but  at  the  Mashita  Palace  also. **  If 
then  the  lilurii  51  lh6  design  is  conceded  to  a  native  artist,  we 
need  not  too  curiously  inquire  the  nationality  of  the  workmen 
employed  by  him. 

At  the  worst,  should  it  be  thought  that  Byzantine  influence 
appears  so  plainly  in  the  later  Sassgyjian  worts,  that  Bome 
rather  than  Persia  must  be  credited  with  the  buildings  and 
sculptures  of  both  the  first  and  the  second  Chosroes,  still  it 
will  have  to  be  allowed  that  the  earlier  palaces— those  at  Ser- 
bistan  and  Firuzabad — and  the  spirited  battle-scenes  above  de- 
scribed, •"  are  wholly  native;  since  they  present  no  trace  of  any 
foreign  clement.  But,  it  is  in  these  battle-scenes,  as  already 
noticed,'*"  that  the  delineative  art  of  the  Sassanians  culmi- 
nates ;  and  it  may  further  be  questioned  whether  the  Firuza- 
bad palace  is  not  the  finest  specimen  of  their  architecture, 
severe  though  it  be  in  the  character  of  its  ornamentation ;  so 
that,  even  should  we  surrender  the  whole  of  the  later  works 
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6B0ag|i  will  BtQI  remain  to  show  tibat  the  fliiiwwnfaim>  and  fha 
Pandans  of  their  day,  had  merit  as  artistB  and  boflden,  a 
merit  the  more  creditaMe  to  them  inasmuch  as  for  five  oen- 
turies  they  had  had  no  opportmiity  of  cultivating  their 
powers,  haying  been  crushed  by  the  domination  of  a  race 
singularly  devoid  of  artistic  aspirations.  Bven  with  r^;ard  to 
tbe  works  for  which  they  may  have  been  indebted  to  for- 
eigners, it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  unless  the  monarchs  had 
appreciated  high  art,  and  admired  it,  they  would  not  have 
hired,  at  great  expense,  the  services  of  these  aliens.  For  my 
own  part,  I  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Sassanian  remains 
of  every  period  are  predominantly,  if  not  exdhisively,  native, 
not  excepting  those  of  the  first  ChosroeSi  for  I  mistrust  the 
statement  of  ThepphyfiEK^f*' 


CHAPTER  XXVULL 


ON  THE  RELIGION,  MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  ETC.,  OF  THE  LATER 

PERSIANS. 

Beligion  of  the  later  Persians^  Dualism  of  the  extremest  kind. 
Ideas  entertained  with  respect  to  Ormazd  and  Ahriman, 
Representations  of  them.  Ormazd  the  special  Guardian 
of  the  Kings.  Lesser  Deities  subject  to  Ormazd:  MithrOy 
Serosh,  Vayu^  Airyanam^  Vitraha,  etc.  Hie  six  Amshash- 
pands:  Bahman,  Ardibehesht,  Shahravarj  Isfand-armaty 
Khordad,  and  Amerdat.  Beligion^  hoio  far  idolatrous. 
Worship  of  Anaitis.  Chief  Evil  Spirits  subject  to  Ahri- 
man: Akomano,  Indra^  Qaurva,  Naonhaitya,  Taric^  and 
Zaric.  Position  of  Man  between  the  two  Worlds  of  Good 
and  Evil.  His  Duties:  Worship,  Agriculture,  Purity. 
Nature  of  the  Worship.  Hymns,  Invocations,  the  Homa 
Ceremony,  Saanfice.  Agriculture  a  part  of  Beligion. 
Parity  required:  1,  Moral;  2,  Legal.  Nature  of  each. 
Man's  future  Pi'ospects.  Position  of  the  Magi  under  the 
Sassanians;  their  Organization,  Dress,  etc.  The  Fire- 
temples  and  Altars.  The  Barsom.  The  KhrafgthragJma. 
Magnificence  of  the  Sassanian  Court ;  the  Throne-roomy  the 
Seraglio,  tlie  Attendants,  the  Ministers.  Multitude  of  Pal- 
aces.    Dress  of  the  Monarch:  1,  in  Peace;  2,  in  War. 
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Favofrite  Paeiimea  of  the  Kings.  Hunting.  Maintenance 
of  Paradi^^,  Stag  and  Boar-hunts.  Music.  Hawking. 
Games.  Character  of  the  Persian  Warfare  under  the 
Saasanians.  Sassanian  Chariots.  The  Elephant  Corps. 
The  Cavalry.  The  Archers.  The  ordinary  Infantry. 
Officers.  Standards.  Topics.  Private  Life  of  the  later 
Persians.  Agricultural  Employment  of  the  Men,  Non- 
seclusion  of  the  Women.  General  Freedom  from  Oppres- 
sion of  all  Classes  except  the  highest. 

UififfOff  olSa  tr6iiot,at  rotoAc  xP«Mfitfvovf. — Herod.  L.  181. 

The  general  character  of  the  Persian  religion,  as  revived  by 
the  founder  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  has  been  described  in  a 
former  chapter;*  but  it  is  felt  that  the  present  work  would  be 
incomplete  if  it  failed  to  furnish  the  reader  with  a  tolerably 
full  account  of  so  interesting  a  matter;  more  especially,  since 
the  religious  question  lay  at  the  root  of  the  original  rebellion 
and  revolution  which  raised  the  Sassanidse  to  power,  and  was 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  basis  and  foundation  of  their  au- 
thority. An  access  of  religious  fervor  gave  the  Persians  of  the 
third  century  after  Christ  the  strength  which  enabled  them  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  Parthian  lords  and  recover  the 
sceptre  of  Western  Asia.  A  strong— almost  fanatical— relig- 
ious spirit  animated  the  greater  number  of  the  Sassanian  mon- 
archs.  When  the  end  of  the  kingdom  came,  the  old  faith  was 
still  flourishing;  and,  though  its  star  paled  before  that  of  Mo- 
haonmedanism,  the  faith  itself  survived,  and  still  survives  at 
the  present  day.' 

It  has  been  observed  that  Dualism  constituted  the  most 
noticeable  feature  of  the  religion.'  It  may  now  be  added  that 
the  Dualism  professed  was  of  the  most  extreme  and  pronounced 
kind.  Ormazd  and  Ahriman,  the  principles  of  Gk>od  and  Evil, 
were  expressly  declared  to  be  ** twins."*  They  had  **in  the 
beginning  come  together  to  create  Life  and  Death,''  and  to 
settle  "how  the  world  was  to  be."  *  There  was  no  priority  of 
existence  of  the  one  over  the  other,  and  no  decided  superiority. 
The  two,  being  coeval,  had  contended  from  all  eternity,  and 
would,  it  was  almost  certain,  continue  to  contend  to  all  eter- 
nity, neither  being  able  to  vanquish  the  other.  Thus  an  eternal 
struggle  was  postulated  between  good  and  evil;  and  the  issue 
was  doubtful,  neither  side  possessing  any  clear  and  manifest 
advantage. 
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The  two  prindples  were  PeraoiM.  OrtnaBdwaB  "  tibe  €(raator 
of  life,  the  earthly  and  the  ej^tual,"'  be' who  ^'made  the 
celestial  bodies,  earth,  water,  and  trees."'  He  was  ^^good,"' 
"holy,'"  "pure,""  "true,""  "the  Holy  God,""  "the 
Holiest," *•  "the  Essence  of  Troth,"**  "the  father  of  all 
truth," *»  "the being  best  of  all," "  "the  master  of  parity."" 
He  was  supremely  "happy,"  "  being  possessed  of  every  bless- 
ing, "health,  wealth,  vijrtue,  wisdcnn,  immortality."**  From 
him  came  every  good  gift  enjoyed  by  man;  on  the  jnous  and 
the  righteous  he  bestowed,  not  only  earthly  advantages,  but 
precious  spiritual  gifts,  truth,  devotion,  "the  good  mind," 
and  everlasting  happin'dss;  '^  and,  as  he  rewarded  the  good,  so 
he  also  punished  ihe  bad,  "  though  this  was  an  aspect  in  which 
he  was  but  seldom  represented. 

While  Ormagdj^thus  far,  would  seem  to  be  a  presentation  of 
the  Supreme  Being  in  a  form  not  greatly  different  £rom  that 
wherein  it  has  pleased  him  to  reveal  Himsdif  to  mankind 
through  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures,  there  are  certain 
points  of  deficiency  in  the  representation,  which  are  rightly 
viewed  as  placing  the  Persian  very  considerably  below  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  idea.*'  Besides  the  limitation  on  ihB 
power  and  freedom  of  Ormaad  implied  in  the  eternal  co-ex- 
istence with  him  of  another  and  a  hostile  principle,  he  is  also 
limited  by  the  independent  existence  of  space,  time,  and  light, 
which  appear  in  the  Zendavesta  as  "  self -created,"  or  "  without 
beginning,""  and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  "condition- 
ing "  the  Supreme  Being,  who  has  to  work,  as  best  he  may, 
under  circumstances  not  caused  by  himself.  Again,  Ormazd 
is  not  a  purely  spiritual  being.  He  is  conceived  of  as  possess- 
ing a  sort  of  physical  nature.  The  *  *  light."  which  is  one  of  Ins 
properties,  seems  to  be  a  material  radiance.  "*  He  can  be  spoken 
of  as  possessing  health.***  The  whole  conception  of  him,  though 
not  grossly  material,  is  far  from  being  wholly  immaterial 
His  nature  is  complex,  not  simple."  He  may  not  have  a  body, 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  '^  but  he  is  entangled  with 
material  accidents,  and  is  far  from  answering  to  the  pure 
spirit,  "without  body,  parts,  or  passions,"  which  forms  th6 
Christian  conception  of  the  Deity. 

Ahriman,  the  Evil  Principle,  is  of  course  far  more  powerful 
and  terrible  than  the  Christian  and  Jewish  Satan.  He  is  un- 
caused, co-etemal  with  Ormazd,  engaged  in  a  x^^rpetual  war- 
fare with  him.  JVTiatever  good  thing  Ormazd  creates,  Ahri- 
man corrupts  and  ruins  it.     Moral  and  physical  evils  aro 
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alike  at  his  disposal.  He  blasts  the  earth  with  barrenness,  or 
makes  it  produce  thorns,  thistles,  and  poisonous  plants;  his 
are  the  earthquake,  the  storm,- the  pla^ie  of  hail,  the  thunder- 
bolt ;  he  causes  disease  and  death,  sweeps  off  a  nation's  flocks 
and  herds  by  murrain,  or  depopulates  a  continent  by  pesti- 
lence; ferocious  wild  beasts,  serpents,  toads,  mice,  hornets, 
mosquitoes,  are  his  creation ;  he  invented  and  introduced  into 
the  world  the  sins  of  witchcraft,  murder,  unbehof ,  cannib£dism, 
sodomy ;  he  excites  wars  and  tumults,  stirs  up  the  bad  against 
the  good,  and  labors  by  every  possible  expedient  to  make  vice 
triumph  over  virtue.  Ormazd  can  exercise  no  control  over 
him ;  the  utmost  that  he  can  do  is  to  keep  a  perpetual  watch 
on  his  rival,  and  seek  to  baffle  and  defeat  him.  This  he  is  not 
always  able  to  do.  Despite  his  best  endeavors,  Ahriman  is  not 
imfrequently  victorious.''* 

In  the  purer  times  of  the  "^^^^[jfitirip^  T^Qii^nr^n  it  would  seem 
that  neither  Ormazd  nor  Alu'iman  was  represented  by  sculp- 
tured  forms/"  A  symbolism  alone  wae-permitted,  which  none 
could  "Inistake  for  a  real  attempt  to  portray  these  august 
beings."  But  by  the  date  of  the  Sassanian  revival,  the  orig- 
inal spirit  of  the  religion  nad  suiierea  consiaerab'ie '  modifica- 
tion; ana  it  was  no  longer  thpnght  iTnpioiiHj  nv  perilous,  to 
exhibit  the  heads  of  the  Pantheon,  in  the  forms  regarded  as 
appropriate  to  tliem,  upon  public  monuments^  TEe  great 
Artaxerxes,  probably  soon  after  his  accession,  set  up  a  memo- 
rial of  his  exploits,  in  which  he  represented  himself  as  g^eiv- 
ing  the  insignia  of  ro^'alty  from  Qrmaza  nimseii;.  wmie  Ahri- 
manV'  ffiOStr^^Q  ^i^Q  seemingly,  though  of  course  not  really, 
dead,  lay"  at  ibe  feet  ot  tbe  steed  on  which  Ormazd  was 
mounted."  In  the  iovm  nf_f}rnnirfd  thrrn  is  nothing  very  re 
markable ;  he  is  attu^d  hke  the  long,  has  a  long  beard  and 
flowing  locks,  and  carriesm  biw  lr>f  t.  hand  a  iiuge  stall  or  baton, 
wbichT  kftjiolds  erect  in  a  slanting  j>osition.  The  figure  of 
A  h  riTTifl  n^sscss^  morc  intftrftR|i^  ThTf  acp.  wears  an  expression 
of  pain  ana  sunermg;  bui  the  features  are  calm,  and  in  no 
way  disturbed.  They  are  regular,  and  at  least  as  handsome 
as  those  of  Artaxerxes  and  his  divine  patron.  He  wears  a 
band  or  diadem  across  the  brow,  above  which  we  see  a  low 
cap  or  crown.  From  this  escape  the  heads  and  necks  of  a 
numbej;jQi^j[pers  or  snakes,  fit  emblems  of  the  poisonous  and 
"  death-dealing  "  "^  Evil  One. 

Some  further  representations  of  Ormazdocgur  in  the  Sassa- 
nian sculptures;  but  Ahriman  seems  not  to  be  portrayed  else- 
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where.  Omagd  appears  on  foot  in  a  relief  of  tiie  Great  A^|a- 
xerxea,  wh^nn  rvwTOii^y}  {wn  figures  only,  those  of  himself  and 
his  dmne  patron.**"  He  is  alflU  iM'be  seen  in  a  scnlptore  which 
belongs  probably  to  Sapor  I^  and  represents  that  monarch  in 
the  act  of  receiving  the  diadem  from  iftaxerx^  his  father.** 
In  the  former  of  these  two  tablets  the  type  ezhiblied  in  the 
bas-relief  just  described  is  followed  without  any  variation;  in 
the  latter,  the  type  is  considerably  modified.  Ormajsd  still 
carries  his  huge  baton,  and  is  attired  in  royal  fashion;  bat 
otherwise  his  appearance  is  altogether  new  and  singular.  His 
head  bears  no  crown,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  streaming 
rays;  he  has  not  much  beard,  bat  his  hair,  bushy  and  abun- 
dant, flows  down  on  his  two  shoulders;  he  feces  the  spectator, 
and  holds  his  baton  in  both  his  hands;  finally,  he  stands  upon 
a  blossom,  which  is  thought  to  be  that  of  a  sun-flower.  Par- 
haps  the  conjecture  is  allowable  that  here  we  have  Ormasd  ex- 
hibited to  us  in  a  solar  character,**  with  the  attributes  of 
Mithra,  from  whom,  in  the  olden  time,  he  was  oaiefully  dis- 
tinguished. 

Ormazd^fipems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  kings  as  their 
special  guardian  and  protector.  No  other  deity  (imless  in  one 
instance*')  is  brought  into  close  proximity  with  them;  no 
other  obtains  mention  in  their  inscriptions;  from  no  other  do 
they  allow  that  they  receive  the  blessing  of  oflBspring.*^  What- 
ever the  religion  of  the  common  people,  that  of  the  kings 
would  seem  to  have  been,  in  the  main,  the  worship  of  thj|» 
"  .whom  they  perhaps  sometimes  confused  with  Mithra,  or 
)ciated  with  Anaitis,  but  whom  they  never  n^ecieo^  or 
felled  oi)enly  to  acknowledge.** 

Under  the  great  JDrmy^ijj^  wpto  a  number  of  subordinate 
deities,  the  principal  of  whom  were  Mithra  and  Seroshr 
Mithra,  the  Sun-God,  had  been  from  a  very  early  date  an  object 
of  adoration  in  Persia,  only  second  to  Ormazd.**  The  Aclise* 
menian  kings  *°  joined  him  occasionally  with  Ormazd  in  their 
invocations.  In  processions  his  chariot,  drawn  by  milk-white 
horses,  followed  closely  on  that  of  Ormazd.**  He  was  often 
associated  with  Ormazd,  as  if  an  equal,"  though  a  real  equality 
was  probably  not  intended.  He  was  "great,"  **  pure,"  "im- 
perishable," "the  beneficent  protector  of  all  creatures,"** 
and  "the  beneficent  preserver  of  all  creatures." *V- He  had  a 
thousand  ears  and  ten  thousand  eyes.**  His  worship  was  pro- 
bably more  widely  extended  than  that,  of  Ormazd  himself, 
and  was  connected  in  general  with  a  material  representation. 
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In  the  early  times  this  was  a  simple  disk,  or  circle;  *•  but  from 
the  reign  ofArtaxerxes  Mnemon,  a  human  image  seems  to 
have  beeiTsuDstitutea.''  li^rnyer  was  offered  to  Mithra  three 
times  a  day,"  at  dawn,  at  noon,  and  at  sunset;  and  it  was 
usual  to  worship  him  with  sacrifice.  The  horse  appears  to 
have  been  the  victim  which  he  was  supposed  to  prefer." 

Siraoeha,  or  Serosh,  was  an  angel  of  great  power  and  dignity. 
He  was  the  special  messenger  of  Ormazd,  and  the  head  of  his 
celestial  army.  He  was  **tall,  well-formed,  beautiful,  swift, 
victorious,  happy,  sincere,  true,  the  master  of  truth."  It 
was  his  oflBce  to  deliver  revelations,  to  show  men  the  paths 
of  happiness,  and  to  bring  them  the  blessings  which  Ormazd 
had  assigned  to  each.  He  invented  the  music  for  the  five  most 
ancient  Gathas,  discovered  the  barsom  or  divining-rod,  and 
first  taught  its  use  to  mankind.  From  his  palace  on  the  high- 
est summit  of  the  Elburz  range,  he  watched  the  proceedings 
of  the  evil  genii,  and  guarded  the  world  from  their  attempts. 
The  Iranians  were  his  special  care ;  but  he  lost  no  opportunity 
of  injuring  the  Powers  of  Darkness,  and  lessening  their  do- 
minion by  teaching  everywhere  the  true  religion.  In  the  other 
world  it  was  his  business  to  conduct  the  souls  of  the  faithful 
through  the  dangers  of  the  middle  passage,  and  to  bring  them 
before  the  golden  throne  of  Ormazd.**' 

Among  minor  angelic  powers  were  Vayu,  **  the  wind,"  •*  who 
is  found  also  in  the  Vedic  system ;  Airyanam,  a  god  presiding 
over  marriages;"  Vitraha,  a  good  genius;"  Tistrya, •*  the  Dog 
Star,  etc.  The  number  of  the  minor  deities  was  not,  however, 
great;  nor  do  they  seem,  as  in  so  many  other  x)olythei8tic  re- 
Hgions,  to  have  advanced  in  course  of  time  from  a  subordinate 
to  a  leading  position.  From  first  to  last  they  are  of  small 
account;  and  it  seems,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  detain  the 
reader  by  an  elaborate  description  of  them. 

From  the  mass,  however,  of  the  lower  deities  or  genii  must 
be  distinguished  (besides  Mithra  and  Serosh)  the  six  Amesha 
Spentas^  or  Amshashpands,  who  formed  the  council  of  Or- 
mazd, and  in  a  certain  sense  reflected  his  glory.  These  were 
Vohu-mano  or  Bahman,  Ashavahista  or  Ardibehesht,  Khsha- 
thra-vairya  or  Shahravar,  Spenta-Armaiti  or  Isfandarmat, 
Haurvatat  or  Khordad,  and  Ameretat  or  Amerdat."  Vohu- 
mano,  **the  Good  Mind,"  originally  a  mere  attribute  of  Or- 
mazd, came  to  be  considered  a  distinct  being,  created  by  him 
to  be  his  attendant  and  his  councillor.  He  was,  as  it  were,  the 
Grand  Vizier  of  the  Almighty  Eling,  the  chief  of  the  heavenly 
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wr.-',h  xiH  ':i.-p*i&jre=?.  '  .S ]^-r-'^-ArrvfciTi .  "  H  i  j  JLr:=.a2L~  5  as 
OEtr/:  th/r  ZK\*.**h  of  the  YjxTiti,  ^zA  ibe  z^oiess  •:£  laecj.  She 
fa^ut  tf>:  clvAT'^f:  of  •"  th^  ^v/i  CTB&tLiz-"  "arajciiifs  .:v<^  ix.  and 
hkixjn  Uj  coTi'vrrt  the  d^rsolAtrr  aa-i  unpT  >i-i:zrr.r  jcrtzLnsof  it 
into  ir..tfij  fi-;I'L4  and  ;?ard<:ns- ^  T'le-ether -srih  Vchtt-niaiia 
K/i^r  prM^.-th  tii';  a^cuiturlri.  '•'"  bliESfizir  his  Land  wi^  izacrcase, 
HH  Voi.-i-:.'jiL.o  do^ii  his  cattle,  jjbe  ia  ^i-aZ^  "the  on.2icht«'  ol 
r^mu-jz/i."  ^Aiid  Ls  r^r^-Hrrd  as  tbe  az-enr  :lirorgh  whczn  Or- 
laa^l  crrrJit/xl  the  <iarth/-  iIor€»:^ver.  "  she  tcHs  n2i=n  loe  evw- 
laKtin;^  law?,,  ^ii^rh  Dorne  may  ab-  lish,"^  :r.  ia  ocber  weida, 
irr.  fj^irt-s  to  t]j';rri  thv  oU-rnal  r»rii:?:r!»is  •:!  :u.'.r3lirv-  Sbe  is 
lytiitirUxrifH  T':\>Tf'9f:r.i'A  OS  fctandin?  next  to  LTTLiiizd  in  the 
Ukiih'Affiry.  an  in  th<>  jrof'.-rkdon  *: f  iViith  r>r;M:i»i  -.f  -xn verts 
to  Z'/ro'i-triTii.-m.'*  Tho  twn  rcL:»aiiiii:5  AmsLashDiiiids, 
JI.jiirv;iiat  ixxA  Ariiorotat.  •"Health"*  and  "Iiiiiiiirtality."  have 
th'r  f-Ai'ir'pse  of  thf;  vv'-Uible  creation:  iia'irvArai  causes  the 
flow  of  w;jU*r.  ho  nr.^'e.^.-iarj'  to  the  >upport  oi*  vegetable  life  in 
r:oiifjiri':H  /here  little  rain  falls;  Ameretat  pr^Dtects  orchards 
arid  K''^^l  ns,  it  fid  enables  trees  to  bring  their  fruits  to  per- 
f<,»^;tion. 

AriothfT  d-^ity,  practioally  perhaps  as  much  worshipped  as 
Oriun/A  iij)(\   Mithra,    was  Anaitis  or  Anahit.     Ana'itis  was 


nian,'*  not  a 
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fr#^M/.ct^.  bllti  ^^<'r  w^oi-Hhip  spread  to  tlie  Piu'siaiis  at  a  date 
fjntrrior  to  If^jrodotus/' and  became  in  a  short  time  exceed- 
ii»;rly  f^opiTTar!  It  was  in  connc:cti«m  with  this  worship  that 
idolatry  w^-ins  fii'st  to  liave  crept  in,  Aiiaxerxes  Mnemon  (ab. 
B.c  'UX}.i  li;iviii^  introduced  imagers  of  Anaitis  into  Persia,  and 
fu't  Uu'ui  lip  at  Susa,  tlio  capital,  at  Pei-seiK-lis,  Ecbatana, 
l^iV'Arix,  li  ibylori,  JMuia.sciis.  and  Sardis."  Anaitis  was  the 
K'lbyloniaii  V< mis;  and  Iier  rites  at  Babylon  were  undoubtedly 
of  a  nivultiiij<  cliaracter."  It  is  to  Ixj  feared  that  they  were 
intr<Kliu'(?(l  in  all  their  grofisnoss  into  Persia,  a-  I  that  this  was 
the  c4iUHe  of  Aiiahit's  great  popularity.    Her  cult  "was  pro- 
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Tided  with  priests  and  hieroduli,  and  coimected  #ith  mys- 
teries, feasts,  and  unche-stc  ways, "  " 

The  Persian  Bvstem  ivas  further  tainted  with  idolatry  in 
reepoct  of  the  worship  of  Mithra,"  and  poaaibiy  of  Vohu-mano 
(Bahnum),  and  of  Anierdat;"  but  on  the  whole,  and  es- 
pecially as  eomparod  with  other  Oriental  cults,  the  religion, 
even  of  the  later  Zoroastrians,  must  be  regarded  as  retaining  a 
non-materialistic  and  anti-idolatrous  character,  which  elevated 
it  above  other  neighborinjf  rehgions,  above  Brahminism  on  the 
one  hand  and  Syro-Chaldatan  nature- worship  on  the  other. 

In  the  kinf^om  of  Darkness,  the  principal  powers,  besides 
Ahriman,  were  Ako-mano.  Indra,  Qaurva.  Naonhaitya,  Tone, 
and  Zaric,''  These  six  together  formed  the  Council  of  the 
Evil  One.  as  the  six  Amehasbpands  formed  tho  council  of 
OmLizd.  Ako-mano,  "the  had  mind,"  or  (hterally)  "the 
naught  mind,""was  set  over  against  Vohu-mano,  "tho  good 
mind."  and  was  Ahriman's  Grand  Vizier,  His  special  sphere 
tvas  the  mind  of  man,  where  he  suggested  evil  thoughts,  and 
prompted  to  bad  words  and  wicked  deeds.  Indra,  identical 
■with  the  Vedic  deity,  but  made  a  demon  by  the  Zoroastrians, 
presided  over  storm  and  tempest,  and  governed  the  issues  of 
war  and  battle.  Qaurva  and  Naonhaitya  were  also  Vedic 
deities  turned  into  devils.'*  It  is  difficult  to  assign  them  any 
distinct  sphere.  Taric  and  Zaric,  "Darkness"  and  "Poison," 
bad  no  doubt  occupations  corresponding  with  their  nanies. 
Besides  these  chief  demons,  a  countless  host  of  evil  genii  (dins) 
and  fairies  ipairikas}  awaited  the  orders  and  executed  the  be- 
hests of  Ahriman. 

Placed  between  the  two  contending  worlds  of  good  and  evil, 
man's  position  was  one  of  extreme  danger  and  difficulty. 
Originally  set  upon  the  earth  by  Omaazd  in  order  to  maintain 
the  good  creation,  he  was  liable  to  the  continual  temptations 
and  seductions  of  the  divs  or  devas.  who  were  "wiched,  bad, 
false,  untrue,  tho  originators  of  mischief,  moErt  baneful,  de- 
structive, the  basest  of  all  things, "  "  A  single  act  of  sin  gave 
thorn  a  hold  upon  him,  and  each  subsequent  act  increased 
their  power,  until  ultimately  he  became  their  more  tool  and 
slave."  It  was  however  possible  to  resist  temptation,  to  cling 
to  the  side  of  right,  to  defy  and  overcome  the  devas.  Man 
might  maintain  his  uprightness,  walk  in  the  path  of  duty,  and 
by  the  help  of  the  asuras,  or  "  good  spirits,"  attain  to  a  blissful 
paradise. 

To  orriTe  at  this  result,  man  bad  carefully  to  observe  three 
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principet  dotteB.  These  were -vrorribip,  agiiraltaire,  aiidpi^^ 
Worship  consisted  in  the  acknowledgment  of  the  One  Tnm 
God,  Ormazd,  and  of  his  Holy  Angels,  the  Annwha  Bpentas  or 
Amshashpands,  in  the  frequent  offering  of  prnyerB,  pnose^ 
and  thankflgivings,  in  the  resdtation  of  set  hymns,  tiie  pe^ 
f  onnance  of  a  certain  ceremony  called  the  Homa,  and  in  the 
occasional  sacrifice  of  animala  The  set  hymns  form  a  large 
portion  of  the  ZendaTeeta,  'vdiere  they  occor  in  the  shape  of 
G&thds,^^  or  Tashts,"  sometimes  possessing  consideRiUe 
heauty.**  They  are  sometunes  general,  addressed  to  Ormanl 
and  the  Amesha  Spentas  in  common,  sometimes  special,  con- 
taining the  praises  of  a  particnlar  deity.  TheHoma  ceremoi^ 
consisted  in  the  extraction  of  the  juice  of  the  Homa  plant  by 
the  priests  during  the  recitation  of  prayers,  the  formal  pre- 
sentation of  the  liquor  extracted  to  the  sacrificial  fire,  the  con- 
sumption of  a  sznall  portion  of  it  hy  one  of  the  nfflH^t^ 
priests,  and  the  division  of  the  remainder  among  the  wonhip- 
pers.  As  the  juice  was  drunk  immediately  after  extractiaiL 
and  hefore  fermentation  had  set  in,  it  was  not  intoxicating: 
The  ceremony  seems  to  have  been  regarded,  in  part,  as  having 
a  mystic  force,  securing  the  favor  of  heaven;  in  part,  as  exert- 
ing a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  body  of  the  worshipper  throu^ 
the  ciutitivo  power  inherent  in  the  Homa  plant.'*  The  ani- 
mals which  might  be  sacrificed  were  the  horse,  the  ox,  the 
sheep,  and  the  goat,  the  horse  being  the  favorite  victim.  A 
priest  always  performed  the  sacrifice,**  slaying  the  animal,  and 
showing  the  flesh  to  the  sacred  fire  by  way  of  consecration, 
after  which  it  was  eaten  at  a  solemn  feast  by  the  priest  and 
people. 

It  is  one  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  Zoroastrianism  that  it 
regarded  agriculture  as  a  religious  duty.  Man  had  been 
placed  upon  the  earth  especially  **to  maintain  the  good 
creation,"  and  resist  the  endeavors  of  Ahriman  to  injure,  and 
if  possible,  ruin  it.  This  could  only  bo  done  by  careful  tilling 
of  the  soil,  eradication  of  thorns  and  weeds,  and  reclamation 
of  the  tracts  over  which  Ahriman  had  spread  the  curse  of 
barrenness.  To  cultivate  the  soil  was  thus  incumbent  upon 
all  men ;  the  whole  commimity  was  required  to  be  agricultural; 
and  either  as  proprietor,  as  farmer,  or  as  laborinp:  man,  each 
Zoroastrian  was  bound  to  "further  the  works  of  life  "  by  ad- 
vancing!: tillage." 

The  purity  which  was  required  of  the  Zoroastrian  was  of  two 
kinds,  moral  and  legal.  Moral  purity  comprised  aU  that  CAris* 
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tianity  includes  under  it— truth,  justice,  chastity,  and  general 
sinlessness.  It  was  coextensive  with  the  whole  sphere  of  hu- 
man activity,  embracing  not  only  words  and  acts,  but  even 
the  secret  thoughts  of  the  heart."  Legal  purity  was  to  be  ob- 
tained only  by  the  observance  of  a  multitude  of  trifling  cere- 
monies and  the  abstinence  from  ten  thousand  acts  in  their  na- 
ture wholly  indifferent."  Especially,  everything  was  to  be 
avoided  which  coidd  be  thought  to  pollute  the  four  elements- 
all  of  them  sacred  to  the  Zoroastrian  of  Sassanian  times— Are, 
water,  earth,  and  air.** 

Han's  struggle  after  holiness  and  purity  was  sustained  in  the 
Zoroastrian  system  by  the  confident  hope  of  a  futurity  of  hap- 
piness. It  was  taught"  that  the  soul  of  man  was  immortal, 
and  would  continue  to  possess  for  ever  a  separate  conscious 
existence.  Immediately  after  death  the  spirits  of  both  good 
and  bad  had  to  proceed  along  an  appointed  path  to  '^  the  bridge 
of  the  gatherer  "  {chinvat  peretu).  This  was  a  narrow  road 
conducting  to  heaven  or  paradise,  over  which  the  souls  of  the 
pious  alone  could  pass,  while  the  wicked  fell  from  it  into  the 
gulf  below,  where  they  found  themselves  in  the  place  of  pun- 
ishment. The  steps  of  the  good  were  guided  and  supported  by 
the  angel  Serosh — the  **  happy,  well-formed,  swift,  tall  Serosh" 
— who  conducted  them  across  the  difficult  passage  into  the 
heavenly  region.  There  Bahman,  rising  fi'om  his  throne, 
greeted  them  on  their  entrance  with  the  salutation,  **  Happy 
thou  who  art  come  here  to  us  from  the  mortahty  to  the  im- 
mortality!" Then  they  proceeded  joyfully  onward  to  the 
presence  of  Ormazd,  to  the  immortal  saints,  to  the  golden 
throne,  to  paradise.  As  for  the  wicked,  when  they  fell  into 
the  gulf,  they  found  themselves  in  outer  darkness,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ahriman,  where  they  were  forced  to  remain  and  to 
feed  on  x>oisoned  banquets. 

The  priests  of  the  Zoroastrians,  from  a  time  not  long  subse- 
quent to  Darius  Hystaspis,"  were  the  Magi.  This  tribe,  or 
caste,  originally  perhaps  external  to  Zoroastriam'sm,  had  como 
to  be  recognized  as  a  true  priestly  order;  and  was  intrusted 
by  the  Sassanian  princes  with  the  whole  control  and  direction 
of  the  reUgion  of  the  state.  '*  Its  chief  was  a  personage  holding 
a  rank  but  very  little  inferior  to  the  kinff.  He  bore  the  title  of 
Tenpet,'"'  *'  Head  of  the  Religion, '*  or  Movpetan  Movpet,'"'  **  Head 
of  the  Chief  Magi."  In  times  of  difficulty  and  danger  he  was 
sometimes  called  ux>on  to  conduct  a  revolution;'*  and  in  the 
ordinary  coiu^  of  things  he  was  always  reckoned  among  the 
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monarches  chief  counsellors."  Next  in  rank  to  him  were  a 
number  of  Moapeta,  or  **  Chief  Magi,"  called  also  dcatoorB  oc 
'*  rulers,"  who  scarcely  perhaps  constituted  au  order,  but  still 
held  an  exalted  position."  Under  these  were,  finally,  a  lai^ge 
body  of  ordinary  Magt  dispersed  throughout  the  empire,  but 
especially  congregated  in  the  chief  towns. 

The  ^lagi  officiated  in  a  peculiar  dress.  This  consisted  of 
a  tall  peaked  cap  of  felt  or  some  similar  material,  having 
deep  lappets  at  the  side,  which  concealed  the  jaw  and  even  the 
lips,  and  a  long  white  robe,  or  cloak,  descending  to  the  ankles.** 
They  assembled  often  in  large  numbers,  and  marched  in  statdy 
processions,  impressing  the  multitude  by  a  grand  and  strikiDg 
ceremonial.  Besides  the  offerings  which  were  lavished  upon 
them  by  the  faithful,  they  possessed  considerable  endowments 
in  land,""*  which  furnished  them  with  an  assured  subsistence. 
They  were  allowed  by  Chosroes  the  First  a  certain  adminis^ 
trative  power  in  civil  matters;  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
was  to  take  place  under  their  supervision;  they  were  empow- 
ered to  interfere  in  cases  of  oppression,  and  protect  the  subject 
against  the  tax-gatherer." 

The  Zoroastrian  worship  was  intimately  connected  with  fire- 
temples"  and  fire-altars.  A  fire-temple  was  maintained  in 
every  important  city  throughout  the  empire;  and  in  these  a 
sacred  flame,  believed  to  have  been  lighted  from  heaven,  was 
kept  up  peri)etually,  by  the  care  of  the  priests,  and  was  spoken  of 
as  ' '  unextinguLshable. "  "*  Fire-altars  probably  also  existed,  in- 
dependently of  temples ;  and  an  erection  of  this  kind  maintained 
from  first  to  last  an  honorable  position  on  the  Sassanian  coins, 
being  the  main  impress  upon  the  reverse/"  It  was  represented 
with  the  flame  rising  from  it,  and  sometimes  with  a  head  in 
the  flame  ;"*°  its  stem  was  ornamented  with  garlands  or  fillete; 
and  on  either  side,  as  protec'tors  or  as  worshippers,  were  repre- 
sented two  figures,  sometimes  watching  the  fiame,  sometimes 
turned  from  it,  guarding  it  apparently  from  extei-nal  ene- 


mies."" 


Besides  the  sacerdotal,  the  Magi  claimed  to  exercise  the 
prophetical  office.  From  a  very  early  date  they  had  made  them- 
selves conspicuous  as  omen-readei'S  and  dream-expounders;'" 
but,  not  content  with  such  occasional  exhibitions  of  prophetic 
power,  they  ultimately  reduced  divination  to  a  system,  and, 
by  the  help  of  the  barsom  or  bundle  of  divining  rods,  under- 
took to  return  a  true  answer  on  all  points  connect€^d  with  the 
futme,  upon  which  they  might  be  consulted."*    Credulity  is 
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never  wanting  among  Orientals:  and  the  power  of  the  priest- 
hood was  no  doubt  greatly  increased  by  a  pretension  which  , 
was  easily  made,  readily  believed,  and  not  generally  discredited 
by  failures,  however  numerous. 

The  Magiau  priest  was  commonly  seen  with  the  harsom  in 
his  hand ;  but  occasionally  he  exchanged  that  insti'umeut  for 
another,  known  as  the  khrafythraghna,^'**  It  was  among  the 
duties  of  the  pious  Zoroastrian,  and  more  especially  of  those 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  priestly  office,  to  wage  perpetual 
war  with  Ahriman,  and  to  destroy  his  works  whenever  oppor- 
tunity offered.  Now  among  these,  constituting  a  portion  of 
**the  bad  creation,"  were  all  such  animals  as  frogs,  toads, 
snakes,  newts,  mice,  lizards,  flies,  and  the  like.  The  Magi 
took  every  opportunity  of  killing  such  creatures;  "*  and  the 
khi*afgthraghna  was  an  implement  which  they  invented  for  the 
Bake  of  carrying  out  this  pious  purpose. 

The  court  of  the  Sassanian  kings,  especially  in  the  later 
period  of  the  empire,  was  arranged  upon  a  scale  of  almost  un- 
exampled grandeur  and  magnificence.  The  robes  worn  by  the 
Great  King  were  beautifully  embroidered,  and  covered  with 
gems  and  pearls,  which  in  some  repi*esentations  may  be 
counted  by  hundreds.""  |P1.  XLV.]  The  royal  crown,  which 
could  not  be  worn,  but  was  hung  fi-om  the  ceiling  by  a  gold 
chain  exactly  over  the  head  of  the  king  when  he  took  his  seat 
in  his  throne -room,  is  said  to  have  been  adorned  with  a 
thousand  pearls,  each  as  large  as  an  egg.'"  The  throne  itself 
was  of  gold,  and  was  supported  on  four  feet,  each  formed  of  a 
single  enormous  ruby."*  The  great  throne-room  was  orna- 
mented with  enormous  columns  of  silver,  between  which  were 
hangings  of  rich  sUk  or  brocade. ""  The  vaulted  roof  presented 
to  the  eye  representations  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars;""  while  globes,  probably  of  crystal,  or  of 
burnished  metal,  hung  susj^ended  from  it"^  at  various  heights, 
lighting  up  the  dark  space  as  ^vith  a  thousand  lustres. 

The  state  observed  at  the  court  resembled  that  of  the  most 
formal  and  stately  of  the  Oriental  monarchies.  The  courtiers 
wore  organized  in  seven  ranks.  Foremost  came  the  Ministers 
of  the  crown ;  next  the  Mobeds,  or  chief  Magi ;  after  them,  the 
hirbedSj  or  judges;  then  the  sipehbeds,  or  commanders-in  chief, 
of  whom  there  were  commonly  four;  last  of  all  the  singers, 
musicians,  and  men  of  science,  arranged  in  throe  orders.  The 
king  sat  apart  even  from  the  highest  nobles,  who,  unless  sum- 
zDoned,  might  not  approach  nearer  than  thirty  ^t  from  him. 
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A  low  curtain  Beparated  him  from  them,  which  was  imder  the 
charge  of  an  officer,  who  drew  it  for  those  only  with  whom  the 
king  had  expressed  a  desire  to  converse.^ 

An  important  part  of  the  paLace  was  the  seragho.  The  poly- 
gamy practised  by  the  Sassanian  princes  was  on  the  laigest 
scale  that  has  ever  been  heard  of,  Chosroes  U.  having  main- 
tained, we  are  told,  three  thousand  concubines."*  The  modest 
requirements  of  so  many  secondary  wives  necessitated  the 
lodging  and  sustenance  of  twelve  thousand  additional  females,^ 
chiefly  slaves,  whose  office  was  to  attend  on  these  royal  favor- 
ites, attire  them,  and  obey  their  behests.  Eunuchs  are  not 
mentioned  as  employed  to  any  large  extent;  but  in  the 
scidptures  of  the  early  princes  they  seem  to  be  represented  as 
holding  offices  of  importance,"*  and  the  analogy  of  Oriental 
courts  does  not  allow  us  to  doubt  that  the  seraglio  was,  to  some 
extent  at  any  rate,  under  their  superintendence.  Ikich  Sas- 
sanian monarch  had  one  sidtana  or  principal  wife,  who  was 
generally  a  princess  by  birth,  but  might  l^ally  be  of  any 
origin.  In  one  or  two  instances  the  monarch  sets  the  effigy  of 
his  principal  wife  upon  his  coins  ;"*  but  this  is  unusual,  and 
when,  towards  the  close  of  the  empire,  females  were  allowed 
to  ascend  the  throne,  it  is  thought  that  they  refrained  from 
parading  themselves  in  this  way,  and  stamped  their  coins 
with  the  head  of  a  male. '" 

In  attendance  upon  the  monarch  were  usually  his  parasol- 
bearer,  his  fan-bearer,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  eunuch,"' 
the  SenekapanJ^"  or  **Lord  Chamberlain,"  the  Maypet,  or 
*  *  Chief  Butler, ' '  the  Andertzapet,  or  * '  Master  of  the  Wardrobe," 
the  Akhorapet,  or  **  Master  of  the  Horse,"  the  Taharhapet  or 
*' Chief  Cupbearer,"  the  Shahpan.  or  "Chief  Falconer," and' 
the  Krhogpet,  or  **  Master  of  the  Workmen."  Except  the  para- 
sol-bearer and  fan-bearer,  these  officials  all  presided  over  de- 
partments, and  had  under  them  a  numerous  body  of  subordi- 
nates. If  the  royal  stables  contained  even  8000  horses,  which 
one  monarch  is  said  to  have  kept  for  his  own  riding, '"  the 
glooms  and  stable-boys  must  have  been  counted  by  hundreds: 
and  an  equal  or  preater  number  of  attendants  must  have  been 
required  for  the  camels  and  elephants,  which  are  estimated  ^' 
respectively  at  1200  and  12,000.  The  "workmen"  were  also 
probably  a  corps  of  considerable  size,  continually  engaged  in 
re])aii's  or  in  tomponiry  or  permanent  erections. 

Other  great  officials,  corresponding  more  nearly  to  the  **  Min- 
isters "  of  a  modem  sovereign,  were  the  Vzourkhramanatary^^ 
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OP  **  Grand  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Orders, "  who  held  the  post  now 
known  as  that  of  Grand  Vizier;  the  Dprapet  Ai*iat8^  or  *'  Chief 
of  the  Scribes  of  Iran,"  a  sort  of  Chancellor;  the  Hazarapet 
dran  Ariats,  or  *'Chiliarch  of  the  Gate  of  Iran,"  a  principal 
Minister;  the  Hamarakar^  a  **  Chief  Cashier  "  or  **  Paymaster;" 
and  the  Khohrdean  djnr^  or  **  Secretary  of  Council,"  a  sort  of 
Privy  Council  clerk  or  registrar.  The  native  names  of  these 
officera  are  known  to  ns  chiefly  through  the  Armenian  writers 
of  the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries."' 

The  Sassanian  court,  though  generally  held  at  Ctesiphon, 
migrated  to  other  cities,  if  the  king  so  pleased,  and  is  found 
established,  at  one  time  in  the  old  Persian  capital,  Persepolis, '^* 
at  another  in  the  comparatively  modem  city  of  Dastagherd."* 
The  monarchs  maintained  from  first  to  last  nmnerous  palaces, 
which  they  visited  at  their  pleasure  and  made  their  residence 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period.  Four  such  palaces  have  been 
already  described  ;"■  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many 
others  existed  in  various  parts  of  the  empire.  There  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  great  magnificence  at  Canzaca;'"  and  several  are 
mentioned  as  occupied  by  Heraclius  in  the  country  between 
the  Lower  Zab  and  Ctesiphon."*  Chosroes  11.  imdoubtedly 
built  one  near  Takht-i-Bostan ;  and  Sapor  the  First  must  have 
had  one  at  Shapur,  where  he  set  up  the  greater  portion  of  his 
monimients.  The  discovery  of  the  Mashita  palace,  in  a  position 
so  little  inviting  as  the  land  of  Moab,  seems  to  imply  a  very 
general  establishment  of  royal  residences  in  the  remote  prov- 
inces of  the  empire. 

The  costume  of  the  later  Persians  is  known  to  us  chiefly  from 
the  representations  of  the  kings,  on  whoso  figures  alone  have 
the  native  artists  bestowed  much  attention.  In  peace,  the 
monarch  seems  to  have  worn  a  sort  of  pelisse  or  long  coat,  par- 
tially open  in  front,  and  with  close-fitting  sleeves  reaching  to 
the  wrist,"'  under  which  he  had  a  pair  of  loose  trousers  de- 
scending to  the  feet  and  sometimes  even  covering  "°  them.  A 
belt  or  girdle  encii*cled  his  waist.  His  feet  were  encased  in 
patterned  shoes,"'  tied  with  long  flowing  ribbons.  Over  his 
pelisse  he  wore  occasionally  a  long  cape  or  short  cloak,  which 
was  fastened  with  a  brooch  or  strings  across  the  breast  and 
flowed  over  the  back  and  shoulders.  "^  The  material  compos- 
ing the  doak  was  in  general  exceedingly  light  and  flimsy.  The 
head-dress  commonly  worn  seems  to  have  been  a  round  cap, 
which  was  perhaps  ornamented  with  jewels.  "*  The  vest  and 
trousers  were  also  in  some  cases  richly  jewelled."*    Every 
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king  wore  ear-rings,"*  with  one,  two,  op  three  pendants.  A 
collar  or  necklace  was  also  commonly  worn  round  the  neck; 
and  this  had  sometimes  two  or  more  pendants  in  front.  Occa- 
sionally the  beard  was  brought  to  a  point  and  had  a  jewel 
hanging  from  it. '"  The  hair  seems  always  to  have  been  worn 
long;  it  was  elaborately  curled,  and  hung  down  on  either 
shoulder  in  numerous  ringlets.  When  the  monarch  rode  out 
in  state,  an  attendant  held  the  royal  parasol  over  him.*" 

In  war  *"  the  monarch  encased  the  upper  part  of  his  person 
in  a  coat  of  mail,  composed  of  scales  or  links.  Over  this  he 
wore  three  belts ;  the  first,  which  crossed  the  bveast  diagonally, 
was  probably  attached  to  his  shield,  which  might  be  hung  from 
it ;  the  second  supported  his  sword ;  and  the  third  his  quiver, 
and  i)erhaps  his  bow-case."'  A  stiff,  embroidered  trouser  of 
great  fulness  protected  the  leg,  while  the  head  was  guarded  by 
a  helmet,  and  a  vizor  of  chain  moil  hid  all  the  face  but  the 
eyes.  The  head  and  fore-quarters  of  the  royal  charger  were 
also  covered  mth  armor,  which  descended  below  the  animal^s 
knees  in  front,  but  was  not  carried  back  behind  the  rider. 
The  monarch's  shield  was  round,  and  carried  on  the  left  arm; 
his  main  offensive  weapon  was  a  heavy  si)ear,  which  he  bran- 
dished in  his  right  hand. 

One  of  the  favorite  pastimes  of  the  kings  was  himting.  The 
Sassnnian  remains  show  us  the  I'oyal  sportsmen  engaged  in  the 
pui'suit  of  the  stag,  the  wild  boar,  the  ibex,  the  antelope,  and 
the  buffalo."'  To  this  catalogue  of  their  beasts  of  chase  the 
classical  writers  add  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  wild  ass,  and  the 
bear.  Lions,  timers,  bears,  and  wild  asses  were,  it  apjwars,  col- 
lected for  the  purpose  of  sport,  and  kept  in  royal  parks  or  para- 
dises"' until  a  hunt  was  determined  on.  The  monarchs  then 
engaged  in  the  sport  in  person,  either  singly  or  in  conjimction 
with  a  royal  ambassador,'*'  or  perhaps  of  a  favorite  minister, 
or  a  few  friends. "'  The  lion  was  engaged  hand  to  hand  with 
sword  or  spear ;  the  more  dangerous  tiger  was  attacked  from  a 
distance  with  arrows.  "*  Sta*rs  and  wild  boars  were  sufficiently 
abundant  to  make  the  keeping  of  them  in  paradises  unneces- 
sary. When  the  king  desired  to  hunt  them,  it  was  only  requi- 
site to  beat  a  coriain  extent  of  country  in  order  to  make  sun? 
of  finding  the  game.  This  appears  to  have  been  done  generallv 
by  elephants,  wliich  entered  the  marshes  or  the  woodlands,  and, 
spreading  themselves  wide,  drove  the  animals  before  them 
towards  an  enclosed  space,  surrounded  by  a  net  or  a  fence,  where 
the  king  was  stationed  with  his  friends  and  attendanta    If  tbo 
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tract  was  a  marsh,  the  monarch  occupied  a  boat,  from  which 
he  quietly  took  aim  at  the  beasts  that  came  within  shot. 
Otherwise  he  pursued  the  game  on  horseback,  "*  and  transfixed 
it  while  riding  at  lull  speed.  In  either  case  he  seems  to  have 
joined  to  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  the  delights  of  music. 
Bands  of  harpers  and  other  musicians  were  placed  near  him 
within  the  enclosure,  and  he  could  listen  to  their  strains  while 
he  took  his  pastime. '" 

The  musical  instruments  which  appear  distinctly  on  the 
Sassanian  sculptures  are  the  harp,  the  horn,  the  drum,  and  the 
flute  or  pipe.  The  harp  is  triangular,  and  has  seven  strings; 
it  is  held  in  the  lap,  and  played  apparently  by  both  hands. 
The  drum  is  of  small  size.  The  horns  and  pipes  are  too  rudely 
represented  for  their  exact  character  to  be  appai'ent.  Con- 
certed pieces  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  played  by  harpers 
only,  of  whom  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  joined  in  the  execu- 
tion. Mixed  bands  were  more  numerous.  In  one  instance '^^ 
the  number  of  performers  amounts  to  twenty-six,  of  whom 
seven  play  the  harp,  an  e<iual  number  the  flute  or  pipe,  three 
the  horn,  one  the  drum,  while  eight  are  too  slightly  i-endered 
for  their  instruments  to  be  recognized.  A  portion  of  the 
muscians  occupy  an  elevated  orchestra,  to  which  there  is  ac- 
cess by  a  flight  of  steps. 

There  is  reason  to  believo  that  the  Sassanian  monarchs  took  a 
pleasure  also  in  the  pastime  of  hawking.  It  has  been  already 
noticed  that  among  the  officers  of  the  court  was  a  **  Head  Fal- 
coner," who  must  have  presided  over  this  species  of  sport.'" 
Hawking  was  of  great  antiquity  in  the  East,  '*"  and  appears  to 
have  been  handed  down  uninterruptedly  from  remote  times  to 
the  present  day.  We  may  reasonably  conjecture  that  the  os- 
triches and  pheasants,  if  not  the  peacocks  also,  kept  in  the  roy- 
al preserves, "°  were  intended  to  be  used  in  this  pastime,  the 
hawks  being  flown  at  them  if  other  game  proved  to  bo  scarce. 

The  monarchs  also  occasionally  ama:;ed  themselves  in  their 
leisure  hours  by  games.  The  introduction  of  chess  from  India 
by  the  great  Chosroes  (Anushirwan)  has  already  been  noticed  ;"* 
and  some  authorities  state  that  the  same  monarch  brought  into 
use  also  a  species  of  tric-trac  or  draughts. '"  Unfortimately  we 
have  no  materials  for  determining  the  exact  form  of  the  game 
in  either  case,  the  Sassanian  remains  containing  no  represen- 
tation of  such  trivial  matters. 

In  the  character  of  their  warfare,  the  Persians  of  the  Sassa- 
nian period  did  not  greatly  difter  from  the  same  people  under 
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the  Abhsemeiiian  kings.  The  prindpel  changes  ^vfaloh  lime 
had  brought  about  were  an  ahnoet  entire  dimise  of  the  war 
chariot,'**  [PL  XLVLtFig.,8.]  and  the  advance  of  the  eHephant 
oorpe  into  a  veiy  prominent  and  important  poeitioiL  Four 
main  arms  of  the  service  were  recognized,  eac^  standing  on  a 
diffeient  level:  vis.  the  elephants,  the  horse,  the  archers,  and 
the  ordinary  footmen.  The  elephant  corps  held  the  first  posi- 
tion.'*^ It  was  recruited  from  India,  but  was  at  no  time  vezy 
numerous.  Great  store  was  set  by  it;  and  in  some  of  the 
earlier  battles  against  the  Arabs  the  victory  was  regarded  as 
gainedmainly  by  this  arm  of  the  service.  ***  It  acted  with  best 
effect  in  an  open  and  level  district;  but  the  value  put  upon  it 
was  such  that,  however  rough,  mountainous,  and  woody  the 
country  into  which  the  Persian  arms  penetrated,  the  elephant 
always  accompanied  the  march  of  the  Persian  troops,  and  care 
was  taken  to  make  roads  by  which  it  could  trav^'**  The 
elephant  corps  was  under  a  epedal  chief,  known  as  the  Zend- 
kapety  or  ''Commander  of  the  Jndtatw,"'*^  either  because  the 
beasts  came  from  that  country,  or  because  they  vrtre  managed 
by  natives  of  Hindustan. 

The  Persian  cavalry  in  the  Sassanian  period  seems  to  have 
been  almost  entirely  of  the  heavy  kind.  [PL  XLVI.,  Fig.  4.] 
We  hear  nothing  during  those  centuries  of  those  clouds  of 
light  horse  which,  under  the  earlier  Persian  and  under  the 
Parthian  monarchy,  hung  about  invading  or  retreating 
armies,  countless  in  their  numbers,  agile  in  their  move- 
ments, a  terrible  annoyance  at  the  best  of  times,  and  a  fearful 
peril  imder  certain  circiunstances.  The  Persian  troops  which 
pursued  Julian  were  composed  of  heavily  armed  cavalry,  foot 
archers,  and  elephants;""  anci  the  only  light  horse  of  which  we 
have  any  mention  during  the  disastrous  retreat  of  his  army 
are  the  Saracenic  allies  of  Sapor."*  In  these  auxiliaries,  and 
in  the  Cadusians  from  the  Caspian  region,  the  Persians  had 
always,  when  they  wished  it,  a  cavalry  excellently  suited  for 
light  service;  but  their  own  horse  during  the  Sassanian  period 
seems  to  have  been  entirely  of  the  heavy  kind,  armed  and 
equipped,  that  iB,  very  much  as  Chosroes  11.  is  seen  to  be  at 
Takht-i-Bostan.  "*  The  horses  themselves  wore  heavily  ar- 
mored about  their  head,  neck,  and  chest;  the  rider  wore  a 
coat  of  mail  which  completely  covered  his  body  as  far  as  the 
hips,  and  a  strong  helmet,  with  a  vizor,  which  left  no  part  of 
the  face  exposed  but  the  eyes.  He  carried  a  small  roimd  shield 
on  his  left  arm,  and  had  for  weapons  a  heavy  spear,  a  sword, 
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and  a  bow  and  arrows.  He  did  not  fear  a  collision  with  the 
best  Roman  troops.  The  Sassanian  horse  often  charged  the 
infantry  of  the  legions  with  success,  and  drove  it  headlong 
from  the  field  of  battle.  In  time  of  peace,  the  royal  giiards 
were  more  simply  accoutred.    [See  PI.  XLVI.] 

The  archers  formed  the  4lite  of  the  Persian  infantry.  "*  They 
were  trained  to  dehver  their  arrows  with  extreme  rapidity,  and 
with  an  aim  that  was  cdmost  unerring.  The  huge  wattled 
shields,  adopted  by  the  Achaemenian  Persians  from  .the  As- 
syrians, still  remained  in  use;"'  and  from  behind  a  row  of 
these,  rested  upon  the  ground  and  forming  a  sort  of  loop-holed 
wall,  the  Sassanian  bowmen  shot  their  weapons  with  great 
effect;  nor  was  it  until  their  store  of  arrows  was  exhausted 
that  the  Romans,  ordinarily,  felt  themselves  upon  even  terms 
with  their  enemy.  Sometimes  the  archers,  instead  of  thus 
fighting  in  line,  were  intermixed  with  the  heavy  horse,"'  with 
which  it  was  not  difficult  for  them  to  keep  pace.  They  galled 
the  foe  with  their  constant  discharges  from  between  the  ranks 
of  the  horsemen,  remaining  themselves  in  comparative  se- 
curity, as  the  legions  rarely  ventured  to  charge  the  Persian 
mailed  cavalry.  If  they  were  forced  to  retreat,  they  still  shot 
backwards  as  they  fled;'"  and  it  was  a  proverbial  saying  with 
the  Romans  that  they  were  then  especially  formidable."* 

The  ordinary  footmen  seem  to  have  been  armed  with  swords 
and  spears,  perhaps  also  with  darts.  They  were  generally 
stationed  behind  the  archers,*"  who,  however,  retired  through 
their  ranks  when  close  fighting  began.  They  had  little  de- 
fensive armor;  but  still  seem  to  have  fought  with  spirit  and 
tenacity,  being  a  fair  match  for  the  legionaries  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  and  superior  to  most  other  adversaries. 

It  is  luicertain  how  the  various  arms  of  the  service  were 
organized  internally.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  divisions  cor- 
responding to  the  Roman  legions  or  to  modem  regiments ;  yet 
it  is  difficxilt  to  suppose  tliat  there  were  not  some  such  bodies. '" 
Perhaps  each  satrap"*  of  a  province  commanded  the  troops 
raised  within  his  government,  taking  the  actual  lead  of  the 
cavalry  or  the  infantry  at  his  discretion.  The  Crown  doubt- 
less appointed  the  commanders-in-chief —the  Sparapets,  Spaha- 
pet8,  or  Sipehbeds,^^^  as  well  as  the  other  generals  (arzbeds), 
the  head  of  the  commissariat  (Jiamharapet  or  hnmbarahapet)^ 
and  the  conmiandor  of  the  elephants  (zendkapef).  The  satraps 
may  have  acted  as  colonels  of  regiments  under  the  arzbeda. 
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lEuid  may  probably  havo  had  the  nomiiiatkm  of  the  Bubordinate 
(regiznontal)  officers. 

The  great  national  standard  was  the  famous  *  leathern 
apron  of  the  blacksmith,"  originally  imadomed,  but  ulti- 
mately covered  with  jewels,  which  has  been  described  in  a 
former  chapter.  "**  This  precious  palladium  was,  however^  but 
rarely  used,  its  place  being  supplied  for  the  most  part  by 
standards  of  a  more  ordinary  character.  These  appear  by  the 
monuments"*  to  have  been  of  two  kinds.  Both  consisted  pri- 
marily of  a  pole  and  a  cross-bar ;  but  in  the  one  kind  the  cross- 
bar sustained  a  single  ring  with  a  bar  athwart  it,  while  below 
depended  two  woolly  tassels;  in  the  other,  three  striated  balls 
rose  from  the  cross-bar,  while  below  the  place  of  the  tassels 
was  taken  by  two  similar  balla  It  is  difficult  to  say  what 
these  emblems  symbolized,"'  or  why  they  were  varied.  In 
both  the  representations  where  they  appear  the  standards  ac- 
company cavalry,  so  that  they  cannot  reasonably  be  assigned 
to  dikerent  arms  of  the  service.  That  the  number  of  standards 
carried  into  battle  was  considerable  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  on  one  occasion,  when  the  defeat  sustained  was  not 
very  complete,  a  Persian  army  left  in  the  enemy's  hands  as 
many  as  twenty-eight  of  them."* 

During  the  Sassanian  period  there  was  nothing  very  remaik- 
able  in  the  Persian  tactics.  The  size  of  armies  generally  va- 
ried from  30,000  to  60,000  men,"'  though  sometimes"*  100,000, 
and  on  one  occasion"'  as  many  as  140,000,  are  said  to  have 
been  assembled.  The  bulk  of  the  troops  were  footmen,  the 
proportion  of  the  horse  probably  never  equalling  one  third  of  a 
mixed  army."'  Plundering  expeditions  were  sometimes  imder- 
taken  by  bodies  of  horse  alone ;"''  but  serious  invasions  were 
seldom  or  never  attempted  unless  by  a  force  complete  in  all 
arms ;  comprising,  that  is,  horse,  foot,  elephants,  and  artillery. 
To  attack  the  Romans  to  any  purpose,  it  was  always  necessary 
to  engtige  in  the  siege  of  towns ;  and  although,  in  the  earlier 
period  of  the  Sassanian  monarchy,  a  certain  weakness  and  in- 
efficiency in  respect  of  sieges  manifested  itself,"'  yet  ultimate- 
ly the  difficulty  was  overcome,  and  the  Persian  exi)editionai'y 
armies,  well  provided  with  siege  trains,  compelled  the  Roman 
fortresses  to  surrender  within  a  reasonable  time.  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  the  later  period  so  many  fortresses  were  taken 
with  apparently  so  little  difficulty— Daras,  Mardin,  AmiHA^ 
Carrhse,  Edessa,  Hierapolis,  Berhaea,  Theodosiopolis,  Antioch, 
Damascus,  Jerusalem,  Alexandria,  Caesarsea  Mazaca,  Chalce- 
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doa;  tiie  Siege  of  none  lasting  znore  tiiaii  a  few  montiis,  or 
costuig  the  assailants  very  dear.  l%e  sietfaod  used  in  sieges 
was  to  open  trenches  at  a  oertain  distance  from  the  walls,  aiid 
to  advance  along  them  mnler  cover  of  hurdles  to  the  ditch,  and 
fill  it  up  with  earth  and  fascines. "°  Escalade  might  then  he 
attempted;  or  movable  towers,  armed  with  rams  or  balistce^ 
might  he  hrought  up  close  to  the  walls,  ^*  and  the  defences  hat- 
tered  till  a  hreach  was  effected.  SometimeB  mounds  were 
raised  against  the  walls'*'  to  a  certain  height,  so  tibat  their 
upper  portion,  which  was  Iheir  weakest  part,  might  be  at- 
tacl^d,  and  either  demolished  or  escaladed.  If  towns  resisted 
prolonged  attacks  of  this  kind,  the  siege  was  turned  into  a 
hlockade,''^  lines  of  circumvallation  being  drawn  round  the 
place,  water  cut  o£^,  and  provisions  prevented  from  entering. 
Unless  a  strong  rdieving  army  appeared  in  the  field,  and 
drove  off  the  assailants,  this  i^an  was  toleraUy  sure  to  be 
successful. 

Not  much  is  known  of  the  private  life  of  the  later  Pensiaos. 
Besides  the  great  nobles  and  court  officials,  the  strength  of  the 
nation  consisted  in  its  dikhans  or  landed  proprietors,  who  for 
the  most  part  lived  on  their  estates,  seeing  after  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  and  employing  thereon  the  free  labor  of  the  peas- 
ants. It  was  from  these  classes  chiefly  that  the  standing  army 
was  recruited,  and  that  great  levies  might  always  be  made  in 
time  of  need.  Simple  habits  appear  to  have  prevailed  among 
them;  polygamy,  though  lawful,  was  not  greatly  in  use;'**  the 
maxims  of  Zoroaster,  which  commanded  industry,  purity,  and 
piety,  were  fairly  observed.  Women  seem  not  to  have  been 
kept  in  seclusion,  "*  or  at  any  rate  not  in  such  seclusion  as  had 
been  the  custom  under  the  Parthians,  and  as  again  became 
usual  under  the  Arabs.  The  general  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion was  satisfactory.  Most  of  the  Sassanian  monarchs  seem 
to  have  been  desirous  of  governing  well;  and  the  system  in- 
augurated by  Anushirwan,  *"  and  maintained  by  his  successors, 
secured  the  subjects  of  the  Great  King  from  oppression,  so  far 
as  was  possible  without  representative  government.  Provincial 
rulers  were  well  watched  and  well  checked ;  tax-gatherers  were 
prevented  from  exacting  more  than  their  due  by  a  wholesale 
dread  that  their  conduct  would  be  reported  and  punished; 
great  x>ains  were  taken  that  justice  should  be  honestly  admin- 
istered; and  in  all  cases  where  an  individual  felt  aggrieved  at 
a  sentence  an  appeal  lay  to  the  king.  On  such  occasions  the 
cause  was  re-tried  in  open  ooiurt,  at  the  gate,  or  in  the  great 
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sqiiare;  the  king:,  the  Magi,  and  the  great  lords  hearing  it, 
»hile  the  people  were  also  present.'"  The  entire  result  seems 
to  have  been  that,  bo  tar  aa  was  possible  under  a  despotism, 
oppression  was  prevent-ed,  and  the  ordinary  citizen  bad  rarely 
any  ground  for  serious  complaint. 

But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  highest  class  of  all.  The  near 
relations  of  the  monarch,  the  great  officers  of  the  court,  the 
generals  who  commanded  armies,  were  exposed  without  de- 
fence to  the  monarch ''s  caprice,  and  held  their  Uvea  and  liber- 
ties at  hifi  pleasure. '"  At  a  mere  word  or  sign  from  him  they 
■were  arrested,  committed  to  prison,  tortured,  bhnded,  or  put 
to  death,  no  trial  being  thoupht  necessary  where  the  king 
chose  to  pronounce  sentence.  The  intrinsic  evils  of  despotism 
thus  showed  themselves  even  under  the  comparatively  mild 
government  of  theSassanians;'"  but  the  cla£s  exposed  to  them 
was  a  small  one,  and  enjoyed  permanent  advantages,  whieh 
may  have  been  felt  as  some  conpensation  to  it  for  its  occasional 
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NOTES  TO  THE  SIXTH  MONAECHY. 


PREFACE. 
>  Gibbon  (Decline  €md  JViO,  Tol.  i.  cfa. 
111.  sub  fin.) 

*  The  ancient  writers  are  liberal  In 
their  admisiaionst  of  this  fact,  (ttee  Jus- 
tin, xli.  1.  $  7;  Dio  Cass.xl.  14;  Strab.  xi. 
9,  §  2;  PlJn.  H.  N.  ▼.  Hft;  and  Herodian. 
It.  18.)  It  is  sui-prising  that  modems 
hare  so  generally  overloolced  these  pas- 
sages. 

*  HiBtory  and  Coinage  of  the  Parthii' 
aiw,  published  at  Coric  in  1852. 

CHAPTER  L 

I  The  limit,  eastward,  qf  the  region 
here  dracribed  is  the  course  of  the  Heri* 
rud,  which  pierces  the  mountain  chain 
In  long.  dl<*  E.  nearly. 

*  Tl^e  chief  of  these  are  known  as  the 
Daman- i'Kok,  the  Ala  Tagh^  and  the 
Jaghetai  or  Djuvein  mountains. 

'  See  Eraser's  Khorasan,  pp.  433,  4M, 
608,  &c. 
«  Ibid.  pp.  380,  406,  406,  Ac 

*  Ueroootus  unites  the  Parthians  with 
the  Chorasraians  (Khareem)^  the  Sog- 
dians,  and  the  Arians  {HerateeeU  and 
again  with  the  Hyrcanians  (GFttrpAan), 
the  Sarangians,  and  the  Thamonsans 
(Herod,  iii.  d3,  117).  In  the  Inscripti^ms 
of  Darius,  Parthia  is  connected  with  Sa- 
rangia.  Aria,  Sagartia(the  Iranic  desert), 
and  Hrrcania.  (Bee  the  author's  Herod- 
otus, vol.  iv.  p.  162.  2nd  edition.) 

*  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  26. 

T  Isid.  Char.  Mans.  Parth.  {  12.  Com- 
pare Plin.  H.  N.  vL  25. 

«  Hecatompylos.  (See  Polyb.  x.  25; 
Strab.  ix.  9.  |  1 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xvil.  67.) 

*  See  especially  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iii. 
9^^\  Plin.  U.  N.,  1.  s.  c;  andlsid.  Char. 
%  lf»-12. 

><»  According  to  Strabo  (I.  s.  c),  the 
western  boundary  of  Parthia  was  at  the 
Ca.«<pian  Oaten,  or  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  further  west  than  Damagh<in;  but 
the  region  immediately  east  of  the(Mtes 
is  more  commonly  assigned  either  to 
HvrcaTiia  or  to  Media. 

II  Shah  Abbas  the  First  transplanted 
about  15.0  >0  Kurds  from  the  Turkish 
frontier  to  Khorasan,  and  settled  them 
in  the  mountain  region,  that  they  might 
guard  it  against  tlie  Usbegs  and  other 
Tatar  tribes  The  descendants  of  these 
colonists  still  occupy  most  of  the  range 
between  the  Meshed  valley  and  taa 
Khareamian  desert. 


1*  Eraser,  Khoraean^  p.  654. 

>*  One  of  the  chief  of  these  oonTeys 
to  the  Tejend  the  waters  of  the  Tcheefi' 
ma  Oilaae,  a  small  lake  beautifully  dear, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  about 
twenty -five  miles  above  Meshed. 

i«  Vamb^ry,  Travels  in  Central  Asia^ 
Map. 

1*  In  this  respect  the  mountains  of 
ancient  Parthia  present  a  strong  con- 
trast to  those  of  tile  neighboring  Hyrca" 
nia.  The  banks  of  the  Qurghan  and 
Ettrek  are  richly  wooded  (Kraser,  pp. 
599-602;  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  iii.  HA):  while 
the  mountains  of  eastern  Khorasan  are 
almost  destitute  of  trees.  (Fraser,  pp. 
407.  470.  &c.) 

1*  Even  where  the  surf  ace  was  graveU 
VLr.  Fraser  noticed  "  a  richer  stratum  be- 
neath'' (p.  660). 

17  Kiiineir,  Persian  Empire,  pp.  186^ 
186;  Fraser,  Khoraaan,  pp.  405,  406. 

>«  PUn.  H.  N.  vi.  25. 

1*  As  Bostara  (Fraser,  p.  886),  Khyia- 
bad  (Ibid.  p.  359),  and  others.  (Ibid.  pp. 
378.  874,  880,  Ac.) 

*o  Kinneir,  p.  186;  Fraser,  pp.848,  879, 
&c. 

»i  The  name  "  Atok**  is  given  to  the 
skirts  of  the  mountains  both  north  and 
south  of  Parthia.  It  is  the  Turanian 
correspondent  of  the  Arian  daman. 
which  has  the  same  application  and 
meaning.    (Fraser,  p.  245.) 

>>  See  above,  note  15.  Yet  Strabo  says 
(xi.  9.  i  1)  that  it  was ''  thickly  wooded '* 
(daacta). 

3*  Fraser,  pp.  401, 405, 482, 438, 486,  ^^c. ; 
Kinneir,  p.  175. 

><  Kinneir,  p.  185;  Eraser,  Api>endlx, 
p.  25. 

3*  Fraser,  pp.  819,  879,  &c. 

**  So  Fraser,  p.  835.  Macdonald  Kiii- 
neir, with  unwonted  extrava^nce, 
speaks  of  the  return  from  dry  gram  be- 
ing a  hundred,  and  from  rice  four  huii- 
drt* d  fold  1    (Persian  Empire^  p.  178.) 

97  Fraser,  pp.  888  and  406. 

*•  Kinneir,  p.  184;  Eraser,  pp.  867, 871, 
438.  421,  Ac. 

9*  On  the  turquoise  mines  of  Nisha- 
ptur.  see  Eraser,  ch.  xvi.  pp.  407-417. 

**  See  the  passage  quoted  at  the  head 
of  the  chapter. 

*i  Fraser,  Appendix,  p.  184. 

»«  Ibid.  pp.  «B,  313,  and  681. 

M  Ibid.  pp.  480.  558,  and  564. 

•*  Kinnair,  p.  im 
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M  nraner,  p.  887. 

M  VamMnr  calls  it  **  that  Imroeme  aw- 
ful desert  where  tbe  traveller  may  wan- 
der aliont  for  weeks  and  weeks  without 
flndlnff  a  drop  of  sweet  water,  or  the 
ibelter  of  asiufflatree'*  iTVewelt,  p.  aos). 
Mouravieff  savs:  **  This  country  exhibits 
the  image  of  death,  or  rather  of  the 
desolatioa  left  behind  byagreat  oodtuI* 
ikHi  of  natora.  Neither  Mras  nor  quad- 
nipeds  are  found  in  it;  no  Terdure  nor 
vesetatlon  cheers  the  sight,  except  here 
and  there  at  long  intervals  some  spots 
OD  which  there  grow  a  few  stunted 
■hrube.'*  (Bee  DeHeU*s  TraveU  in  the 
Atenpef  of  fiU  Oupiem  Sea,  p.  an,  E.  T.) 

•V  H.  vamb^  reckons  the  entire 
Tmteman  popuiatioo  sooth  of  the  Oxns 
from  the  Caraian  to  BaUch  at  l«.ftOO 
tents,  or  flftMMD  souls.  (TWuwCs,  p.  809.) 
Cborasmla  was  not  mora  than  about 
one-half  of  this  region. 

**  In  the  Behisiun  Inseriptlon  I>ariu8 
•vidently  Includes  Margiana  {Margmah) 
In  Bactria  (col.  iiL  par.  8,  4).  Btmbo, 
kowever  (zl.  10,  %  i),  Ptolemy  (vi.  11), 
nnd  Isidore  (ifoiis.  Forth,  f  14)  make  it 
a  separate  country. 

'  *•  See  the  Map  to  VambdryHi  firavdM, 
■  «•  Strab.  xi.  10.  $  9.  There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  this  statemMit,  though 
Mr.  Fraser  supposes  that  the  irrigation 
could  never  have  l)een  carried  to  a  much 
greater  distance  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles.    {Khorawan^  App.  p.  66.) 

«»  8trab.  1.  s.  c. 

*3  See  Ferrier,  Caravan  Journeys^  pp. 
1S9, 165;  Fnuter.  KhoraBan^  App.  pp.  BO- 
SS; Vamb6ry,  pp.  257-270. 

«*  Strabo  gives  Aria  a  length  of  2,000 
•tades  (240  miles),  and  a  breadth  of  800 
stades  (35  miles).  TliLs  would  make  its 
area  about  8,000  square  miles,  or  less 
than  one- third  of  the  area  of  Parthia 
(|we  text.  p.  2). 

*^  Ferrier,  Caravan  Journeys^  pp.  278, 
974. 

**  Fraser,  p.  246,  and  App.  p.  24. 

«•  Vamb^iy,  p.  288. 

«*  Herod,  vii.  85.  If  the  Sacartians 
used  the  lasso  in  war.  we  may  be  sure 
that ,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pampas, 
they  employed  it  also  in  peace,  to  cap- 
ture the  animals  w'hich  they  hunted. 

**  Eight  thousand  is  the  largest  num- 
ber wliich  we  find  brought  into  the  field 
hj  the  iSagartians.    (Herod.  1.  s.  c.) 

<•  See  text.  p.  2. 

**  See  the  graphic  descriptions  of  Mr. 
Fraser  (Khoraaan^  pp.  699,  600,  608,  &c.) 

»»  Ibid.  p.  616. 

»«  Vamb6rv.  p.  72. 

M  X^fM  evAoiMwi'  (Strab.  xi.  7,  |  2). 
AcoorUing  to  this  writer,  a  single  vine  in 
By rcania  produced  a  metreteB  (nine  gal- 
lons) of  wme,  a  single  fig-tree  produced 
atxty  medimni  (ninety  bushels)  of  figs, 
and  com  did  not  require  to  be  sown,  but 
sprang  from  the  casual  droppings  of  the 
last  year's  crop. 

»♦  when  Hyrcania  Is  called  by  Strabo 
''large'*  (voAAij),  he  intends  to  compare 


It.  not  with  Parthia.  tat  with  the  small 
districts  occupied  \tj  sepntmte  tribes 
along  the  south  coast  of  the  Gaiqiian  8e« 
(Strabo.  zi.  7.  %  1. 2».  A  companaon  of 
it  with  Parthia  is  difllcult.  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  of  their  respective  oounda- 
ries;  but  if  we  regard  the  line  of  demar- 
cation as  runnhig  alone  the  mountains 
south  of  the  Ouigfaan,  Cneaoe  passing  to 
the  Alsitagh,  and  proceeding  alonjr  the 
water-shed  south  of  KooHhan  to  the 
Kurdish  range  about  Mohammedabad, 
the  proportions  of  the  two  will  be  as 
stated  in  the  text. 

••  See  Justin,  zli.  1.  '*Hi  et  Asqrrio- 
nnr.  et  Medorum  teunporihua  inta*  Ori- 
entls  populos  obscurisKlmi  fusre.  Pea- 
tea  quodue  eum  imperium  Orientis  a 
Media  aa  ftrsas  translatnm  est.  vidnti 


▼ulgus  sine  nomine*  pmda  vidonnn 
fuere.  Postremo  Maeedionlbua.  trtumph" 
ato  Oriente.  aervierunt:  tit  cuivU  WKSrum 
irideatw  ad  tantam  eos  felicHatem  pr»- 
vectos.  ut  imperent  geniibus,  sub  qua- 
rum  impetlo  veluti  servile  vnlgns  fnm." 

CHAPTER  n. 

I  Diodorus  enumerates  the  Parthians 
among  the  nations  conquered  by  Nlnus 
(11.  2. 1 8),  and  also  says  that  in  the  time 
of  Cjaxares  they  revolted   from  the 

Medes  and  placed  themselves  under 
Scythian  protection.  But  no  value  can 
be  set  upon  these  stories,  which  he 
adopted  from  the  untrustworthy  Cte- 
slas. 

*  See  Behist.  Tub.  col.  1.  par.  0,  and 
NakJiBft'i-Rtisiam  JnB.  par.  8. 

■  See  the  great  inBcripti<m  of  Darius 
at  Persepolis.  par.  2,  S  8. 

*  BehtBt.  Jhb.  coL  LL  par.  16^  and  ooL 
iii.  par.  1. 

•  Fr.  173. 

•  Herod,  iii.  08. 

T  Ibid  vii.  66.    Compare  chap.  64. 

•  Ibid.  hi.  117. 

*  A8TrogusPompeius,whoisfoUowed 
by  Justin  (xli.  1). 

10  Strab.  xi.  0, 1 8.    Compare  xi.  8,  $  2. 

"  Arrian.  Fr.  f. 

"  See  Herotl.  ii.  108. 

i<  Diod.  k;.  SI.  56,«4. 

14  Herod.  U.  104:  DIod.  Ste.  1.  s.  c. 

1*  John  of  Malcua  knows  the  number 
of  the  colonists  (16.000),  that  they  were 
all  youths,  and  all  warriors  (p.  26;  ed. 
NIebuhr). 

1 «  Strab.  xi.  0,  |8^  Ov  itokv  6'  mttoAaytlrmx 
Aaaf  cirat  nvac  tmv  inrep  r^   MoMvrtior 

II  Dahae  or  Dai  are  found  in  a  great 
variety  of  places,  as  In  Pertda  Proper 
(Herod,  i.  126),  in  Samaria  (Ezr.  Iv.  9),  hi 
Thrace  (1  hue.  ii.  06),  in  the  tract  esKt  of 
the  Caspian  (Strab.  ix.  6.  $  2t.  &c.  It  if 
not  prooable  that  they  were  all  realty 
the  same  people. 

i>The  Oieeks  did  not  ccune  into  con- 
tact with  the  Parthians  till  B.a  9S\. 
Probably  thev  did  not  care  much  to  in- 
quire into  their  origin  tiU  afier  B.C 
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»Justtn,zlL  1;  Eustath.  ad  JMootb. 
Per.  1.  1047. 

•»Strab.  Xl.  9.  J  2.  TA  «i|  rh.  ixwra 
iroAv  ikkv  rh  fidpfiapov  koI  rh  l,KvBuc6y.  Ooin* 
pare  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  25. 

>i  Justin,  xH.  3.  '*Sermo  bis  inter 
Scythicum  Medieumque  medius,  et  ex 
utrteque  miztus.'* 

S3  Ibid.  "  Armor um  patrius  ac  Scythi* 
cus  moii.'* 

S9  Scrabo  calls  the  Massafretss  Scyths 
(xi .  8,  S  2).  Pliny  not  only  includes  under 
the  name  all  the  tribes  between  Arme- 
nia and  Northern  In<tia  (H.  N.  vl  25),  but 
ref^ards  it  as  having  orif^inally  extended 
to  the  Sarmatians  and  the  Qermans  (ib. 
It.  81).  According  to  Strabo,  some  of 
the  older  Greek  geoKraphera  called  all 
the  nations  of  the  north  either  Soythians 
or  Celto  Scythians  (xi.  6,  $  2). 

3«See  the  article  on  Parthla  in  Dr. 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Cheograpky. 

>B  The  ETtruacans  in  Italy,  theGalatians 
in  Afda  Minor,  the  Basaues  in  Spain,  are 
cases  in  pohit.  It  would  be  easy  to  ad- 
duce others. 

s*  Priaitatius  has  indeed  been  explain- 
f»d  as  equivalent  to  the  Zendic  Prijapai- 
ttji,  "  lover  of  his  father'*  (LaKsen,  In- 
dische  Alterthumskunde,  vol.  ii.  p.  S86, 
noteS).  But  the  etymology  is  uncer- 
tain. 

sT  Julian,  Or.  de  Constant,  gest.  ii.  p. 
63.  A. 

«»  See  Ritter's  Erdkunde,  vol.  viiL  p, 

*•  Justin  says  that  the  word  **  Partht  ** 
meant  "exiles"  in  the  Scythic  speech 
(xli.  1 ).  but  this  derivation  assumes  the 
proper  original  form  of  the  name  to  be 
J*arada  (SauRkrit  pard*'a,  =  "of  an- 
oih«*r  counrry"),  whertras  the  earliest 
and  probably  most  correct  fonn  is 
Parthiofi.  (Compare  Greek  nap9%r^rri 
and  Ilap^atot )  j.«assen  translates  the 
wonl  '•  Parthi  '*  by  "  those  who  marcli 
over  the  borders"  (Ind.  Alt.  1.  s.  c),  but 
gives  explanation  of  his  etymology.  Am- 
mianus  tells  us  that  a  commander  of  the 
cavalry  was  called  vitaxa  by  the  Par- 
thians;  hut  Hesychius  alters  both  the 
word  and  the  meaning,  making  the 
former  ^torTa^.  and  the  latter  '*klng." 

>^The  Persian  form  seems  to  have 
b*»en  gnrda.  as  in  Parsagarda  (Plin.  H. 
N  vi.  26).  which  became  corrupted  into 
Paaargadad.  The  Parthian  is,  like  the 
Armenian,  certo,  as  in  Vologesocerta 
(ib.  1.  8  c). 

■•Justin,  xli.  8  "Equi^  omnI  tem- 
pore vectantur :  illin  bell  i,  illis  convivio. 
iUis  publica  ac  prlvata  negotia  ol)eunt." 
Comiiare  VambAry's  account  of  the 
mo'lem  Unb^gs  ( Tmveh  in  Central  Atia^ 
p.  845  and  piste  opposite). 

»3  Ibid.    "  In  cibum  parci." 

»»  Plin.  II.  N.  xiv.  j-i 

•*  Justin,  1.  8.  c.  '•  Semper  nut  in  ex- 
ternosant  in  domesticos  motus  inquieti; 
jxatiira  taciti." 

**Ibid.  xli.  Sl    Ck}mpare  the  case  of 


the  Mongols,  where  the  '*  Oolden  Hoitte** 

alone  was  free. 

»«Plin.  H.  iVlvl.  25. 

"  Drcline  and  IHatt,  rol.  i  p.  Ml, 
(Smith's  edition.) 

**  Ijectarea  on  Roman  History.  toL  UL 
D  276*  E  T 

<>  On  the  modem  Tadjiks,  the  settled 
Iranian  population  of  Bokhara  and  Ko- 
kand, see  vamb6ry'a  Travds^  pp.  367, 
881,  ^c. 

*•  Diod.  Sic.  ii.  2. 1 8;  84,  $  1  and  f  6. 

*>  See  Ancient  JfonarcAiea  vol.  ii.  pp. 
234  and  428;  2nd  ed. 

"  Herod,  i.  158. 

«>  Herod,  i.  ITT.  Ta  /mv  fvt  mCtm  t^v 
^Aavfs'Aftwayof  avarrara  hroiw  rA  6i  &%» 
«VT^  avrbf  Kvpof  wiv  «#vo«  Kara- 
arpc^oM-C'Of  k«1   ovBky  wapitis, 

**  Arrian.  Exp.  .^  Ui.  25;  Q.  Curt 
Hist.  Al.  vi.  2. 

*»  Herod,  ill.  fiS. 

«•  Strab.  xi.  0,  %  1.  IvmtOm  ^itra  vAr 
Yp«a»^r  Kara  ra  IIcp<ru(d. 

«7  See  text.  p.  d. 

^>  Behiat.  lua.  col.  it.  par.  t.  Compare 
Ancient  Monarchita^  vol.  ilL  pp.  411-418; 
2n(l  ed. 

♦•Arrian,  iU.  8;  Q.  Curt.  ir.  12. 

CHAPTER  m. 

>  Selencua  is  rarely  mentioned  by  Ar- 
rian. His  name  ocours  only  in  v.  13, 16; 
vii  4and2G. 

"See  Thirlwall  Hiat.  of  Greece,  vd. 
vii.  pp  139.  140;  Grote,  Hiat.  of  Qreect, 
vol.  viil.  p.  517. 

»  Thirlwall.  vol.  vll.  p.  245. 

« Ibid.  p.  306. 

•Thirlwall,  vol.  vii.  p.  401;  Qrote.ToL 
viii.  p.  576. 

•  Bishop  Thirlwall  notes  that  Armenia, 
shortly  before  the  battle  of  Ipsus.  was 
independent  under  Anloates.  a  native 
king  (vol.  vii.  p.  402.  and  compare  Diod. 
Sic.  xxxi.  19.  $  5).  and  suggests  that  after 
Iprius  Seleucns  was  too  much  engaged 
with  other  afTairs  to  bring  Armenia  un- 
der. But  either  Self ucus  or  one  of  his 
early  suctressors  must  have  reconquered 
Armenia,  for  it  did  not  permanently  es- 
tablish its  independence  till  B.C.  190l 
(Strab.  xi.  14,  i  5.) 

^  Its  limits  eastward  are  somewhat 
doubtful.  Seleucus  appears  to  have 
ceded  a  portion,  at  any  rate,  of  his  In- 
dian possessions  to  Sandracoctus  before 
Ipsus.    (Thirlwall.  vol.  vii  p.  805.) 

•  Sandracottus  presented  Seleucus  with 
500  of  the!«o  animals  (Strab.  xv.  2,  {  9). 
They  were  largely  use'l  both  by  him  and 
by  his  successors  In  their  wars 

»  See.  for  details  of  the  localities.  An- 

ci>nt  Monarchit:8,  vol.  ill.  pp.  158-162,  2Dd 

edit, 
'o  Thirlwall,  Hiat.  of  Greece,  vol.  vii 

p.  VM. 
I       » »  This  is  rather  indicated  by  the  pains 

whifh  he  took  to  improve  Babrlon  (Arr. 

Erj}.  Al.  vii.  17.  in.  -2])  than  disfincfly 
I  (Ifvlared  by  any  important  authoiities. 
I  It  has  been  i^eougnized  as  tolei«bly  cer* 
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CBaeDr.flmMh*! 
iMef.  V  Afoprov*^,  vol.  i.  p.  MS.  Jto. 
i«6tna>.zvJrT{5;  Plin.  IT.MtLM. 

i«  On  the  views  and  IntentloiMof  AIbk- 
itnder,  see  the  exorikwc  reaaarlDi  of 
HkboQ  TUrl  well  (fiOlory  q/*  Graeof,  ▼oL 

»%etast,]>.2l. 
.     ttDiod.8io.nLfi. 

IT  PMmii.  i  7.  S  SL 

w  On  Ihie  wnr,  eee  Nlebulir,  Leeteref 
.«»  ^Mce.  HMory,  vol.  ffl.  p.  186,  B.  T. 

It  Memnon,  De  retew  Hitraei.  zx.  8. 

Mlbid.  xtL 
-    *i  ABUoefaw  I.  obteined  hie  name  of 
JMcr  <8aviour)  linom  a  viotorrover  the 
(Appian,  ayHaott,  p.  1».  a)   He 
in  a  battle  eaalnat  the  aune 
maj  (Hularch.  ap.  Rin.  M.  N.  viii. 
4ii  iBIian,  If.  An  Ti,  44). 

Mstrab.xili.4,fS. 

n  Appian.  filvr.  p.  ISO,  IX 

•«8trab.xi7&,f£ 

M  The  title  was  ooofierred  hf  the  MUe- 
iduis  on  thiB  expnlakm  of  Ttmarcfaua. 
IBee  ahoive,  note  HI.) 

Mfiee  KWImhr*B  Lechtrvt.  vol.  lit  pp. 
flSft,  S87;  and  oompam  Ath«i.  De^me- 
mtpk,  ii.  p.  45;  z.  p.  488;  Bleronym.  ad. 
Am.  zL  Ac. 

*T  Justin  fffves  the  name  as  Theodotua 
iJustin.  sir  4):  but  Dlodotus,  whieh  Is 
tlieform  used  by  Strabo(xi.  0.  |S)jip- 
pears  upon  the  Bnctrian  coins  [IT.  1,  Fif?. 
]]  ({.asMen,  Indische  Althtrthunuk.  toI. 
ii.  p.  *M4;  Num.  Chr.  New  Series,  vol. 
viii.  p.  UTS). 

*•  Justin's  ''thousand  Bactrian  cities'* 
<zli.  1)  are  no  doubt  an  exaggeration, 
but  they  indicate  a  truth— that  the  coun- 
try was  populouK  and  flourishing. 

■*The  bactiians  were  among  the  na- 
tions selected  by  Mardonius  to  continue 
the  strugtrle  with  the  Greeks  when  the 
btiUc  of  Xerxes'  army  returned  home 
iHf'rod.  viii.  118).  They  fought  well  at 
Arbela  (Arr.  Exp.  Al  ill.  W;  Q.  Cnrt.  iv. 
25. 1 18i.  and  ofrered  a  strenuous  resist- 
ance lo  Alexander  (Arr.  ir.  1-&). 

**  Bactria  wsm  made  generally  a  sort 
of  royal  appanage.  It  was  conferred  by 
Cyrus  on  uim  Recond  son.  Smerdis  (Ctes. 
Sre,  FrrB.  fl  8).  In  the  reign  of  Xerxes 
It  was  flrftt  held  br  his  brother.  Maststes 
(Herod,  ix.  118).  and  afterwards  bv  an- 
other brother,  Hystaspes  (Diod.  Sfo.  zt 
60). 

*i  flee  Andent  Monarchiet,  to!.  Hi.  p. 
8B0.  2nd  edit. 

*s  It  Is  true  that  the  Parthians  used  the 
Greek  Uminiage  on  their  coins  and  for 
fnscrfptions.  iind  also  that  some  of  their 
kings  took  the  title  of  ^tXcAAiyv.  Still  I 
believe  the  statement  in  the  tt'Xt  to  be  a 
correct  one.  It  appIit-H  especially  to  the 
early  klngdnm— f  i\>m  B  c.  'JSO  to  b  c.  127. 

■•  Strubo  (xi. «.  §  3)  mentions  this  view, 
but  implies  his  own  dissent  from  it. 

•♦  Arr.  Fr.  1.   Com^mi-e  Syncell.  p.  284, 
H^  and  Zosimus,  i.  18.    The  latter  says: 


wfibt  fW  *Am4yw  gay^sy  jpl^jiei^^aoC' 


M8trab.zL9,|l.     . 

MjiMtia,zlLC 

•*  See  tezt^  p.  lii 

••FrBlicfa,  Annalea  Begum  &frl«,p. 
M;  Beer—,  Jlwanal  tf  Ancient HUiionh 
p.sm,E.T.  Mr.F. Smith lAneimiBSh 
form,  vol.  fl.  Vw  fliO,  sod  Mr.  lAidstj 
( JVisforw  end  CMn«ps  1/ Me  i^vrfftftms. 
n.  4),  tAlQgtbe  later  part  of  the  mbm 
Dlymple  year,  make  tlie  Bactrian  Idtag^ 
dom  lohave  been  fonoded  to  b.o.  tby 

Major  Onnnlngliain  haa  reeenthr  ar- 
ciied  tor  tlie  low  date  of  mo.  «M(Jtaft. 
Chrmk,  Kow  Berlea,  voL  Tfl.  pp.  M- 
MB):  kj  whksli  the  BMtriaa  moll  Is 
made  to  fkll  fdur  yean  kttar  than  the 
nulhian.  But  Strabo,  whom  ho  con- 
teaMS  lo  be  the  main  aathorlQr,  is  tUmr 
that  Bactiia  set  the  ffzampla  oiP  revolt^ 
which  IVuthia  followod  {Geograpk.tLi 
I  tend  19). 

>•  See  Wilson,  Arkmn  Jnfifma,  p.  tie, 
n.  1. 

«*Juittn  MTi,  after  speakfnif  of  the 
PartUaarevok:  ** Modem  tempore,  ctiom 
Theodocns,  mllle  orMum  Bactrlaaaram 
prsBfectus.  deflett**  (zll.  4). 

«i Strabn  fia3*s :  IIpi»ror  k^  «^  B«t- 
rpt  atnfv  aW(rrq<rav  oi  wtwivr^VfLiwoi  •  •  • 
lir«ir'  *Ap«idn|rr  •  •  •  J|in|X#fv  Ivl  r%r 
Uafi^vaiav  Koi  iKpirmrtr  «vn|f  This  SO- 
tliortty  is  followed  by  Droysen  (^e- 
schickte  des  Helleitisntvt,  vol.  ii.  |  891), 
Lss^n  (IndiMche  Alterthumnkunae,  vol. 
IL  p.  S84).  Mr.  P.  Smith  (AnHent  HiMtory, 
vol.  11.  pp.  91.  A2k  and  most  modema 

**  Justtn  places  it  in  the  consulship  of 
L.  MsnlluK  Vulso  and  M.  AtUius  RmtuIus, 
which  was  b  o.  )»«.  But  M.  AuGus  is 
probably  an  error  for  C.  AtiliUA.  who 
was  c«»n6ul  with  L.  Manlius  Vulso  in  b.<x 
SfiO.  RusebiUK  distinctly  places  the  re- 
volt of  the  Parthians  in  this  year  {Chirm. 
Can.  ii.  p.  85Gt);  and  Moses  of  Chorene 
exactly  agrees,  when  he  ssstrns  it  to  the 
eleventh  year  of  Antlochus  Thens. 
(Hist.  Armett.  11.  I.  ad  Jin.)  Compare 
Samuel  Aniens.  Sum,  Tentp.  L  7, 1 18. 

«s  8ee  text.  p.  S8. 

««  Strab.  zl.  0,  {  2.    K«t^  Jtp^  |»cr  sir 

*»Q.  Curt.vL«. 

•*  Suidas  ad  voc.  'Apr^injv.  erBoellai 
Indicates  that  his  death  was  violent  (voL 
1.  p.  WO), 

«7  See  Justfai,  zli.  5;  Strab.  zr.  1. 1 86; 
Mos.  Chor.  11. 1;  Amm.  Marc.  xzllL8.te 

<*  All  the  Parthian  crtins  bear  the  name 
of  Arsaoes.  A  few  comparatively  have 
the  special  name  of  the  monarcli  in  ad- 
dition. iSee  CMnton.  F.  R.  vol.  il.  p.  Stt; 
Lindsay,  HvHtory  of  the  P^rthianB,  rp. 
lai-lUi.  and  plates  1-10.^  In  the  pubnc 
documents  also  it  would  seem  that  the 
special  deslgnatioa  of  the  monarch  was 
omitted  (Dio  Cass.  IzvL  11). 

«*Thepiacttoelanottha»of  the  Plo- 
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lemlem  who  bore  the  nftma  of  Ptotemy 
tA  a  family  appellation,  and  took  some 
further  designation  for  distinction's 
sake. 

*®  Syncellus  fp.  284.  B)  says  37  ye^rs; 
but  the  Hynchronisms  in  the  Parthian 
hl-^tory  scai'ceiy  allow  ro  much. 

*'  As  by  Justin,  Ammi&ous  (1.  s.  c), 
and  others. 

*>See  the  inncriptlonof  Adule  (B^Sckh, 
Corp.  Lucr.  Gr.  vol,  iii.  p.  509). 

Bs  JuHtin,  xli.  4.    (On  the  situation  and 

Pineral  character  of  Hyrcanla,  see  oh. 
p.  12.) 

»« Ibid. 

ft*  Strab.  xl  a  §  S.  '^^nt  r^  KoAAt- 
vucoy  ^tvymv  S^Acvicov  cif  rovf  'AaitaatMrnt 
ixa»pri9€.  Major  Cunuinffham  places  the 
mght  of  Tiridates  in  b.o.  24(i.  the  /Irst 
year  of  Callinious  (Num.  Chron  New 
Series,  vol  isL  p.  33);  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  for  supposinfj^  that  that 
monarch  threatened  the  eastern  prov- 
iiicas  until  b.o.  237.  his  tenth  year,  nor 
any  probability  that  Tiridates  would  da- 
sert  nis  Idnffdom  until  the  Syrian  mon- 
arch actually  made  his  expeditiou. 

**  On  the  character  and  ^eoj^raphlcal 
position  of  the  AspasiacsB.  see  PulyU  x. 
47.  This  writer  aiftsiffiis  them  the  whole 
region  between  the  Oxus  and  the  Tanais; 
but  such  an  extension  of  their  country 
can  only  have  rested  on  conjecture. 
What  Polybius  knew  was  that  they 
dwelt  north  of  the  Oxus,  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  crossing  to  make 
raids  into  Hyrcaiiia. 

•^JuKtin,  1.  s.  c:  "Bed  cito.  morte 
Theodoti  metu  libera tus,  cum  Alio  ejus 
— et  ipso  Theodoro  — fceduH  ac  paeem 
fecit;  nee  multo  post  cum  S^^leuco  re^e. 
ad  defectores  penteoueudos  veniente, 
oongresRUS  victor  fult."  Major  Cun- 
ningoam  concludes,  on  the  strength  of  a 
fragment  of  Posidonius  (ap.  Athen. 
Deipn.  iv.  p.  154.  A),  that  Seleucus  was 
not  only  defeated  by  Tiridates.  but  m.^iie 
prlsonnr  (Num.  Chrotv.  vol.  ix.  p.  84). 
But  this  would  make  Posidonius  ex- 

Sresaly  contradict  Justin,  who  says  that 
eleucus  after  bin  defeat  was  recalled 
to  bis  own  kingdom  by  fresh  troubles. 
(See  note  1  on  the  next  chapter)  Othern, 
as  Vaillant.  Clint<m,  and  n.  H.  Wilson, 
have  concluded  from  tiie  fragment  of 
Posidonius  that  Callinicus  must  have 
subsequently  made  a  second  expedition 
against  the  Parthians,  and  have  tlien 
been  made  prisoner— an  expedition  of 
which  the  Posidtmian  fragment  is  the 
only  trace.  Hut  it  has  been  well  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Bunbury  that  that  fragment 
belongs  to  the  history,  not  of  Seleuinu 
Callinicus.  but  of  S^^leucus.  the  eldest 
son  of  AntiochuH  Sidetes.  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Phraates  II.  in  b.c.  1)!9 
(Diet,  of  Oreek  and  Roman  Biography, 
vol.  ill.  p.  774).  The  »ixt*'enth  hook  of 
Posidonius,  which  contained  the  pas- 
sage, treated  of  this  period,  and  the 
passage  Itself,  which  speaks  of  a  Syrian 
expedition  against  MediOy  is  inappro- 


vriate  to  the  time  of  Tlridatea    Tha  ob 

jection  taken  to  Mr.  Bun  bury  *s  view, 
that  Seleucus  Is  called  *'kiag"  tn  tlie 
passage,  his  no  force.  The  woni  3a<rtAe#t 
IS  constantly  applied  to  princes  by  tiM 
Oreek  writers:  and,  moreover,  Seleucus, 
the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Caliinicug 
(Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  i.  40,  |  10),  would 
nave  been  dt  jure  *'  king*'  on  his  fatiier't 
death. 

ft« ''  Velut  initium  llbertatis."  (JusUb, 
xli.  4,  ad  M) 

**8ee  text,  pp.  2  and  10.  The  con* 
quest  of  Ilyrcania  may  have  raised  the 
Parthian  territory  from  ai,000  to  &0,OOQ 
square  miles. 

*^  Justin,  no  doubt,  reports  the  actual 
wordrt  of  Trogus  when  he  says  (1.  s.  c), 
'^qiiem  diem  Parthi  exinde  solennem, 
velut  initium  libertatis»  ob9ervaHt." 

CHAPTER  IV. 

'Justin,  xli.  5.     "Rerocato  Selenoo 
novis  motibus  In  Asiam." 
■  See  note  57.  Chapter  in. 

*  Justin,  1. 8.  c  ''  IJato  laxamento.  reff- 
num  Parthicum  frn*mat,  militem  legit, 
castcdia  munit,  dvitotes  lli'mat:  urt^m 
quoque  nomine  Daram  in  monte  Zapa* 
ortenon  condit;  cujus  loci  ea  conditio 
est,  nt  Deque  munitius  quidquam  esse, 
nnque  amcenius  possit.  Ita  enim  ec 
preeruptis  rupibos  undique  cingitur,  ut 
tutelii  loci  nuliis  defensoribus  egeat;  et 
soli  circuin^acentts  tanta  ubertas  ent.  ut 
propriisopibtisexpleattir.  Jam  fontlum 
ao  sylvanim  ea  copiae^t,  utet  aquarum 
abundant  ia  irricretur.  et  venationuin  vo« 
luptatibuR  exorrietur." 

*Se«  Plin.  H.  N.  vl.  Id.  The  dotibla 
resemblance  of  Apavnrtene  (Zapavor> 
tone  iu  one  MS.)  to  Zapaortenon,  and 
of  Dareium  to  Dsra.  U  enough  to  show 
that  Pliny  and  Justin  are  speaking  of 
the  same  locality.  The  description  of 
Dareium  in  Pliny  as  **  fertilltatis  inclnttt 
locus**  is  a  confirmation,  if  one  wero 
needed. 

*  This  emplacement  depends  especially 
on  the  identiflcation  of  Justin's  Zapaor- 
tenon with  the  Apavarctica  of  leudors 
of  Cliarax  (Mant.  Barth.  §  IS),  whteh 
lay  between  Parthyeno  and  Maridana. 

*  See  Polyb.  x.  «,  i  7;  Plin.  H.  N.  vL 
16:  Ktral).  xi.  9.  §  1. 

T  See  Vaillant.  Hist.  Arrneid.  p.  10; 
Heeren,  Manual,  p.  aOO.  E.  T  :  Plate -In 
Smith's  Did.  of  Ok.  and  Rom.  Hiog- 
rapfiff,  vol.  1.  p.  3.M:  Lindsay,  Hitior^ 
aud  Coina^je  of  the  Pnrthinnjt,  p  4;  Ac. 
Mr.  Clinton  questions  the  existence  of 
any  such  kintr  iF  R.  vol.  ii.  p.  841.  note 
•);  but.  the  imme  is  given  in  the  Kpitome 
of  Trogus  Pompeius.  aud  the  actions  are 
thosi»  wron;?ly  assigned  by  Mr.  Clhiton 
to  Tiridates. 

"  This  is  implied  in  the  account  of  Po- 
lyhiiui,  especially  in  the  fact  recorded, 
that  Antiochns  In  reoccupving  the 
place,  plHudered  it  (Polyb.  x.  87.  f  13). 

*  Justin  (xli.  5)  makes  the  numoer  of 
his  troops  100,000  foot  and  S0,000  horn* 
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whMi  fa  BOl  at  an  Ml  estmraicuil 
mate. 

A*  This  fa  tlie  CMtert  pan  flrom  M«w>- 
potamia  Into  Media,  and  the  one  which 
m  cpen  the  earliest. 

ir'AntVirrat.    PoM).  X.  «?,  1 6. 

■•TWmmm.  Polyb.  X.  ff«  S  *•  On  the 
•KteBHive  lue  of  kanatt  in  Fenia,  aaa 
taxi.  1^4. 

*»  Poljrb.  0.  a.  C.)    ♦p««tio«  iyMov^Awt 

>«PDl7b  X.  S8,  S  S-  Oompare  the  con* 
dwfe  of  the  Boropean  Scjrtha  at  the  time 
of  theiavaiiOD  of  their  ooimtiy  bjDa- 
tliia  (Herod.  iT.  140). 

i*F61yb.  x.  S8,S8- 
:  >•  Ibid.  1 7. 
ivibid.x.«».fl. 

M^a  ypdUpt  xnt^*^^-  (^-  3c-  to. 

IS.)  The eituation  of  the  Punfafan and 
Hyreanian  tovns  is,  unfortunatelj,  stUl 
■o  uncertain  that  it  to  Impossible  to  fol- 
■knr  the  march  of  Antiochus  upoo  the 
map.  Hecatompjloe  probably  lay  be- 
tween the  JsA^ecal  and  the  Alatarh; 
avd  it  was  this  latter  chain  which  An- 
tioehus  had  to  cross  In  order  to  enter 
Qjroania.    Folybius  calfa  it  Mount  La- 


>*  As  Tambraca  and  Syrinx. 

M  Justin.  xU  ft:  '*  AdTcrsus  Antiochum 
Seleuci  fliium  mira  virtute  pi^iUTlt." 

■1  The  expression  used  by  Justin*-**  ad 
postremum  in  mxietaiem  ejus  (sc.  An- 
tlocbi)  adHumptusest  *'— seems  to  imply 
something  mr>r(>>  thsn  a  mere  peace. 

«■  Poly  b.  xi.  34.  S  »,  10.  The  terms  were 
the  followinfr:  —  KuthydemuB  supplied 
Antiochus  t»  ith  provi^ion8  for  his  army, 
and  surrendered  to  him  all  his  elephants. 
Antiochus  alioMred  EtithydemuR  to  re- 
tain his  government,  and  recofcnized  his 
title  of  '*king.'*  A  marriage  was  ar- 
ranged beti^een  Demetrius,  the  eldest 
aon  of  Euthydemus.  and  a  daughter  of 
Antiochus.  brohably  nor.  of  marriage- 
able age.  Finally,  an  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive  (ovMMaxta),  was*  concluded 
between  the  two  powers.  These  favor- 
able terms  were  granted  to  the  Bnctrian 
monarch,  chiefly  on  account  of  his  rep- 
rpsetitotions  that  a  strong  Bactria  was 
needed  in  order  to  keep  in  check  the 
northern  nomads,  who  were  continually 
threatening  an  irruption  .which,  if  it  once 
took  place,  would  barbarize  the  whole 
country.  This  is  the  first  we  hear  of  an 
aggressive  attitude  being  a>;sumed  by 
the  Scythic  hordes  across  the  Jaxartes. 

■•Al>p1an.  »vyri<»c.  p.  80  a.  *Amoxo« 
•  .  .  i<rflako»v  if  If  fj^tav  re  xal  Heip&vijyiiVt 
sat  irtpa  tOyif  a^iffra/iACKa  in  irpo  avrov, 
cat  voAAd  ipdoa^m  «eal  fieya^  'Am'ovtK  eirt- 
mAjiOuf.    Compare  Polyb.  xi.  84, 1 10. 

«*  Justin,  xir  5. 

•»  See  text,  p.  25. 

■•  On  the  Greek  cities  founded  by  Alex- 
ander in  Bactria,  see  Strabo,  xi.  11.  {  4; 
in  Sogdiana.  see  Arrian.  Krp.  Al.  iv.  8. 
ad  flu.:  in  the  Paropamisus,  lb.  iv.  89; 
on  the  Indus  and  it«4  tiibutaries,  Strab. 
X¥.  2,  §  0;  Arrian,  t.  19;  vL  16, 81,  Ac 


"'I hat  ttato  Hindoo  dvlHikUoD  oC  the 
time  waa  not  altoeether  ODBtenntfble  to 
■hoim  by  TassenYn  the  seoond  book  of 
hto  Indttche  AUgrthMWitkimde  (voL  IL 
pp.  1-111). 

■>  See  eapeotally  tbeacoonnt  of  Jmtla, 
XV.  4.  S  1^».  **  Tramitam  dehida  In  In- 
dia fedt,  tram  poet  mortem  Alexandri, 
▼elutl  cemcibus  jtsro  aerrituttoexeano, 
prafeetoa  ajoa  oeddeBat  AneCor  Hber- 
tatto  Sandrocottna  ftoexwt:  Bed  titnhmi 
libettatto  pott  Tjetoriam  In  aerritatcm 
mvterat;  akjiddeni  bocupato  regno^ 
populum,  quern  ab  externa  domlnattooe 
Tlndicaverat,  Ipse  eervitio  premebat.** 

**  Palibotbra,  on  the  Qancea.  la  inada 
tiie  head  of  the  kingdom  or  Sandraoot- 
tns  by  Strabo.  who  loUowt  the  eye-wit- 
neaa,  Megasthenee  (xv.  1,  J  96).  ITutardi 

iVU.  Alex,  f  02)  extends  the  PrsBSian  In- 
Uans,  over  whom  he  ruled,  to  the  **  Altan 
of  Alexander.^*  which  were  on  the  Hy- 
phasis, or SntleJ (Died. 8jc  xrii. 96,  %l% 
Beleucus  must  iiaTe  come  into  contact 
with  Sandraoottus  In  the  Fonjaub  re- 
gfon. 

*•  Strabo  (!•  ■•  e.)KlveB  aa  the  amount 
of  hiB  force  400,000;  nntarch  (L  a.  c.), 
O0O.O0O. 
*t  Applan  mentlooa  hoetllltlea  (r^r  1»» 

aiKtl  ritv  wtpl  avrov  *l»^v.  Syriacp.  188, 
B):  but  Strabo  (xv.  9, 1 9)  and  Justin  (xv. 
1, 1 91)  speak  merely  of  an  alliance. 

w  strabo,  1.  s.  c.  Plutarch  {Vit  Alex. 
I  (hi)  mentionH  the  elephants,  but  not  the 
cession  of  teriitorj'. 

*>0n  this  dynastic  appellation,  see 
Lassen.  Indiache  Alterthxandninde.  voL 
ii.  p.  198. 

**  Polyb.  X.  84, 1 11.  lAssen  has  shown 
that  Sopbageseuus  (.^hfiaffn$ena)  was 
probably  a  title  of  Jaloka,  the  son  of 
Amykn,  and  grandson  of  CAandroj^vpta 
(Sand  racott  lis). 

»»  So  Wilson  (Ariava  Aniiqyia,  p  289); 
but  I  do  not  And  any  stateuient  of  the 
fact  by  any  ancient  writer. 

■•Strab.  xi.  11,§1. 

■*  Demetrius  is  called  by  Justin  "King 
of  the  Indians"  (xli.  6.  {  4).  He  Is  rea- 
sonably regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
city  called  JDemetrlas  in  Arachosia  (laid. 
Char,  f  19).  Hte  Indian  conquests  are 
attested  by  Strabo  (1.  s.  c.) 

••  This  has  been  questioned  bv  Wilson 
(At.  Ant  p.  S80);  but  Lassen  (Ind.  Alt. 
vol.  ii.  p.  800)  regards  the  evidence  as, 
on  the  whole,  <*onclu.«dve. 

■»Ptol.  Grograph.  vli.  1:  p.  m. 

*•  The  coins  of  Euthydemus  nre  found 
over  a  wide  space,  and  show  IiIk  empire 
to  liave  included  the  provinces  of  Sog- 
diana.  Bactria,  Margian*,  Aria,  th«  Pa- 
roTkomistis.  DrangiaBa,  and  Arachosia. 

*»  See  text,  p.  M. 

*•  Justin  says,  **  Phiaatee  Mardos.  vall- 
dam  gentem,  bello  domult*'  (xU.  6). 
Arrian  notes  that  at  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander they  were  "poor"  (s-tfr^rtf),  but 
''  brave  bi  their  penury*^  (ftaxMMc  tsi  t| 
vm'f.    Exp.ALlXLm). 
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«*The  position  of  the  Mardfans  has 
heo.n  much  disputed.  I  ain  induced  to 
assii^u  tliein  this  Itx^allty  at  this  time 
from  a  con>iidoniti<)n  of  Arrian  (1.  8.  c.) 
compared  witii  Straho  (xl.  8.  §  1  and  $  8). 

**  Arrian.  I.  «.  c. :  Q.  Curt,  Hint.  Alex. 
vl.  5.  The  latter  writer  says:  "Interiors 
regionis  ejus  hami  sane  adlre  sine  magr- 
na  vezatiune  [x\.iexandri]  ezercitus  p6- 
terat.  Ju^  mnntium.  preealtee  sylvsB, 
rupesque  in  viae  sepiunt." 

*»  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Ancient  His- 
tory, vol.  iii.  p.  445,  B.  T. 

**The  Mardians  were  a  robber  tribe, 
whose  allef^ance  to  Persia  had  sat  very 
lightly  on  them.  They  submitted  to 
Alexander,  but  probably  reverted  soon 
after  to  their  old  condltfon. 

«'  laid.  Char  J/rnis.  Pnrth.  $  7.  Com- 
pare Strab.  xi.  13,  §  7:  Diod.  Sic.  xix. 
44,  8  5;  Ptol.  Oeofrr.  vi.  2. 

•  ScJe  the  descriptions  of  Fraser  (Kho- 
rcuan,  pp.  287,  28S),  and  Kinneir  (Per- 
gian  Empire,  p.  119;. 

**  Rhages  appears  in  the  Zendavesta 
under  the  form  of  Haghn.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Behistun  inscription  (col. 
ii.  par.  13).  and  in  the  Books  of  Toblt 
(i.  11;  vi.  9)  and  Judith  (i.  5). 

^^  See .  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  il.  p. 
27;^"  «nd  ed. 

»» Isid.  I'liar.  Mans.  Parth.  $  7.  'Evrtv- 
e«v  'Vaytavri  JitiSia,  iv  If  .  .  .  'Vaya  HM 
Xiip-i(,  itv  fieyicrrti  twk  *ttTo  jriyi'  "hlriiiav  Ji 
'Paya.  Et«  oir  rifi'  Xapama  frpwrof  /SeuriAcvf 
^paaTriK  Touf  Map6ov(  wKitrtv. 

*8  Fraser,  Khorasan,  p.  291. 

**  Attcient  Monarchies,  1.  s.  c.  The 
more  northern  pass  is  called  the  fjirduui 
aif/tiluk.  It  is  perhaps  the  *'  I*ylae  Cas- 
pite"  of  Pliriv  (//.  N.  vi.  14). 

**Set}  above,  note  61.  Mr.  IJndsay 
iffisUtry  of  the  Purthiann,  p.  7)  has 
Hti-angely  confounded  the  Median  Cha- 
rax  with  Charax  Spasiui  at  the  moutti 
of  the  Tigris,  and  has  imagined  that 
Piiraates  I.  extended  his  dominion  to 
the  Persian  Gulf. 

»•  So  Droysen,  Geschichte  des  Hellen- 
iamus.  vol.  ii.  p.  716.  Isidore's  deat»rip- 
tion  ((<mv  virb  rb  opov  o  KoAcirat  Kacr- 
vtcK)  would  lead  one  to  place  it  some- 
what nearer  the  **  Gates. '^ 

»«  The  wonl  **  Charax"  properly  means 
*' palisade."  and  applied  to  a  town  indi- 
cates that  it  was  guarded  by  a  palisaded 
earthwork.  On  the  strength  of  such 
palisaded  places  under  the  Parthians, 
see  Polyb.  X.  31,  $  8.  TaApoi  yap  ^traw 
rpiTTai,  irAaTO*  fiiv  ovv  «AaTTor  cxovaot 
rpiaKovra  vrixity,  ^a^of  6*  irtvrtnai^tta'  inX 
6i  Totf  ■x*i\9<r*.¥  CKdanff  ^apaKtit tiara 
fiivAa  circxciTO,  kqx  r«A«vraior  npvTtixuryM 
ivvarov. 

*^  Unless  this  harl  been  the  case,  Jus- 
tin would  scarcely  have  dwelt  so  much 
upon  the  meritorious  character  of 
Phraates*  acUon  (Hist.  Piitl.  xli.  5,  ad 
fin.). 

••  See  Lindsay's  Parth ians,  p.  136.  The 
figure  Is  from  a  coin  of  this  monAroh. 
[PI.  l,Flg.«.3 


CHAPTER  V. 
»  See  text,  ch.  iv.  p.  85. 

*  Bactria  appears  to  have  been  from 
the  first  less  centralized  than  Parthia. 
Strabo's  expression  that  **  those  who 
were  intrusted  with  its  government" 
(ot  ircirtoTcvfi^i'ot)  caused  It  to  revolt,  Is 
remarkable,  and  implies  a  plurality  of 
princes.  The  earlv  coins  are  in  accord- 
ance. Those  of  Diodotus  II.  show  us 
two  other  "Contemporary  princes,  Anti- 
machus  and  Agauiocles.  who  at  one 
time  held  their  principalities imder  him, 
and  at  another  time  were  independent. 
(See  Num.  Chrrm.  New  Series,  vol.  viil. 
PI.  8.  Nos.  6-7:  PI.  9,  Nos.  1-*.)  Major 
Omningham  believes  that  about  B.C. 
2*>-S!25  there  were  four  contemx>orary 
princes  of  what  is  commonly  known  as 
the  Bactrian  series.  (Ibid.  vol.  ix.  p. 
i:^.)  According  to  him,  the  union  of 
the  Greek  power  in  the  countries  east  of 
Parthia  was  first  <^ected  by  Euthyde- 
inus.  ab.  b.c.  itiSi. 

*  Wilson,  Aruina  Antiaua.,  pp.  229, 
234.  &c.  I^ASsen  agrees,  though  a  little 
doubtfullv  (Indisch^  Alterthumskunde^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  8(H.  305). 

*  Accortllngto  Major  Cunningham,  the 
Indian  provinces  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  family  of  Demetrius,  fall- 
ing to  his  son  (?),  Lysias,  who  had  for 
successors  Antialcldas,  Ajonyntas,  and 
Hermeeus.  (Num.  Chron.  New  Series, 
vol.  ix.  p.  150.  Compare  vol.  Till.  p. 
274.) 

»  Justin,  xll.  6. 

«  Strab.  xi.  R.  $  2.  MoAurra  M  yKoipi^oi 
yrydi'ao't  rue  vofiabiity  ol  Toin'KWifvas  d<^«- 

AofLtvoi  riiv  Bcucrptayijf.  Strabo  does  not 
fix  the  date,  but  it  can  scarcely  have 
been  either  earlier  or  later  than  the 
rei^  of  Eucratidas.  (Compare  Wilson, 
Ariami  Antiqiia,  p.  '&&.) 

'  The  accession  of  Epiphanes  Is  fixed 
to  B.C.  175  by  the  l>est  chronologers. 
(See  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ill.  pp.  817-*fci.) 
Mithridates  probably  became  king  in 
B.C.  174. 

*See  1  Maccab.  i.  21-04;  and  compare 
Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xii.  6,  6;  DIod.  Sio. 
xxxiv.  1.  $  3,  4. 

*  1  Mac.  ii.-vi. 

>•  Appian,  Syriac.  p.  131,  B.;  Liv.  xll. 
25. 

»»  Polyb.  xxxl.  11 :  1  Mac.  rl.  1-4.  Ap- 
pian  makes  him  succeed  in  plunderintp 
tlie  Temple  (StfHac.  p.  131,  C),  but  he  is 
to  be  corrected  from  Polyblus. 

**  Polyb.  I.  s.  c.  The  Jews  naturally 
reganied  their  own  wrongs  as  the  cause 
of  their  oppressor's  untimely  end.  (1 
Mac.  vi.  13 ) 

i*  Sijriiic.  p.  117,  B. 

i^Porphyr.  ap.  Euseb.  Giron,  Can, 
i.  40.  i  15. 

»•  1  Mac.  vi.  17-68. 

»•  Ibid.  vl.  1.5,  55,  63. 

"  He  was  hi  his  twenty-third  year. 
(See  Polyb,  xxxi.  12. 1 6.) 

1*  The  oireumstanoes  of  this  secret  de- 
parture ATS  given  in  detail  bj  Polyblus, 


TOM  anra  uosAjnimr. 


>iw.    (Sea  Polyb.  xziL  SS) 

xL11,|&    HIUirWatMhnoi 

tir  SInbii,  but  must  haTS  bB«B 
th«  ooBtamporaiT  of 


-^8m  nota  H,  awptwm. 
MTlw  DUBM  furahhlHit  uoMntafa 

ShMuSr  ti.  IViMa  wHh  nirwi,«Uok  ii 
Bo4oyM  piairiiUc.bvt  «UI  lardatttx- 
WU  ll»  wori  IWiin  sot  oa>ii%tw  oo- 
'■^*^a  till  tte  Uvia  of  Ilia  p'-^^ — ''^~ 
DBm  to  Dnt  MncIoMto  1 

"  H-Wniqoi--  - 

iij,  udTnriwi  w  HI 

^  to  iIm  tOQtli  of 


A>«kbivi  ud  TnrilU  In  tfa«  BBMtfA 


■*  juitin.  La.  e.  It  maj  kav»  faacn  te 
tba  MIM  atdril  that  H^^ln  Kwk  tha 
(ipjikct  of  AisHH,  which  afpcaia  npo* 

••OnaliiWT.  B.  OoMiMM  Dkid.  8k. 
ncdU  ao.  Tbcaa  Maauaati  an  armn 
what  donbtfnl.  daoa  Smfai  aatna  to 
ha*«  known  notUu  of  tb 

"Sao  WBaco,  £^a 


*■  Hoaaa  of  Clianne  makea  Avnto 
nhjant  to  lutbridalca.  whom  ha  oalla 
'  tha  fnat  Anacaa"  laiit  .«rmm.  U.  4, 

"Sea  text,  pp. 4, 1,  aid T. 

"  g.  Cmt.  Sm.  Altx.  Tfl.  4,  I  H: 


d  In  ths  account  ol 


MpnavU  tlw  wmr  rimph-  a>  ana  bs-  U>kiw  mKnqiw  fniotoa  allt:  i 
tnati  tlM  Madca  and  tha  nutblai>  (zH.  plwua  erabti  loataa  ilgant;  tfum  n 
^  <  aunt  tnuHOio  aoawnuitiU':  cM« 


iBque  popnil  canai  tidaiet,  ad  poatis- 
maaa  iMmlk  pcnaa  Partboa  fatt." 

••  Juatfai'airndto  rHiUiridatea  Uadfaa 
BacailB  fanpoQlt ")  point  nllMr  to  ui 
•ppototinent  M  Btrnp  '•  but  the  ordloar; 
•ralcm  of  tlie  Partbiuw  wan  to  gown 


I,  IIS 


p.  Ml. 


id  edit. 


'b  SarodatuM.  toI.  I. 
cam^Ely- 

I'd'aTbjTn 

bera  radiiocd  by  fnrce  ot  arms.  Jusiln 
would  probahlv  have  meoliODrd  thv [r 
radnetloB  in  Bb.  Hi.  eh.  8  Ai  it  ii.  we 
muit  refnrd  the  suhmlmlon  of  BtJty- 
lofiluw  UI  impllfd  ia  chat  vhapl^r,  and 
that  of  tha  Peraiaiii  in  Bk.  ixitI  ob. 

**The  reduction  of  tbe  BabTlonfana  In 
aadfrtied  by  Onmhw  (t.  5)  lo  Ihe  lime  of 
the  con  lent  h«titwnJ>ntietTlua  and  Aler- 
ander  Bnlas.  B.c  l.^1-l:^l.  But  tbe  au- 
thoiitr  b  not  TM7  arood.  and  it  la  prob- 
aM*  Ehfit  tber  nifimlrird  earlier. 
"He  reducUoB  of  the  BactHana  h* 
(I  In  tba  Matenant 


...X  iffc^ 
"IbhlTt*. 
"IMIjib.  X  H.I1. 

«  EapecUUj  tbedlatrfet  called  Fkn^ 
whwa  tbe   NlHsan  biuiwa  wero  bnd. 

I  ItO.  ifl;  Am.  Han.  izlll.  A) 

"See  ..liu^enf  ilentmAiei,  ToL  IL  pp. 
»9.  «a.  Ited  ed. 
"Strab.  IT,  Mil. 
••  Hrnxl.  1.  I9S:  BeniBua,  Fi-.  1,  |  S. 
*' Theophrast.    i/iti.  Ptont.     *lil.   7; 
FlIn.H.  fr.  xiill.  17. 
■•  Slrab.  iTt  1.  I  M. 
»  Theopbnwt.  BitL  Plant.  Ii.  & 
"  Herod.  1.  a.  o.;  Strab.  1  n.  i:  •   kmwn 
.iztT.B:  Zcxim.  Ui.  D 
"ecroublei    '  ' 


of  JoHtln.  that  ther 


the  eipedlUon  of 

,„. 1).    ■ 

the  Iniashn  and  tbe  I 


DMoetriUK.  barloic  «sp«^nDBd  liwcm- 
eU7  of  On  Part£lar-  ■ '  "     '"^- 


•"QuM  Tetert  Hacedonani 

'noti.  nOTi  popuU  auperfa ' 
phtint."    (Justin ' 


Inl^ 


(Justin,  xzitI.  l.f  S.) 
BtPenarum.et  Elvmnonnn, 


tatiooe  deoentui  CAplfur ' 
I  A.)  "  Rpoente  tnddiia 
(I)),  ixxriii.  t.itt. 


er  ont  ciTi  uilum,  i 
latt  In  ludlbrlnm  a 


"ibTSirLK 
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•»  Ibid.  1.  8.  c:  "  MlfimiR  deinde  In  H.rr- 
caniam.  benig:ne  «t  jtixta  cultum  pris- 
tiiio^  fortunae  habetur.**  Compare 
xxxvlll.  9,  S  8.  •*  Cui  Ar8acld««  Paitho- 
rum  rex,  magno  et  i-egio  anitno^  misso 
in  Hyrcaniam  non  cultum  tantum  re- 
gfUTii  prspstiiit,  sed  eC  flllain  in  matri* 
moiiium  dwlit."  <S:c. 

••  A  pp.  Syriac,  1.  8.  c. 

•'  Ad  versa  valetudine  correptus  " 
(Justin,  xll.  6, 1 0). 

CHAPTER  VI. 

»  Posidonlos  ap.  Strab.  xL  9,  $  8.  T«v 
TIapBviUfitv  wviioi6v  ^rfO'ir  tlviu  Ilocretdca- 

Kal  fiAytav,  i(  &v  afju^ir  rove  fioffiktis  noBi- 
CTamrBai. 

'  There  are  five  instances  of  brothers 
succeeding— viz..  those  of  Mithridatesl., 
Orodee  I.,  Gotarzes,  Chosroiis,  and  Arta- 
bnntis  III.  One  of  these,  however,  that 
of  Mithridatesl.,  is  ascribed  to  the  will 
of  the  previous  monarch. 

s  As  in  the  cose  of  Artabanus  L,  the 
successor  of  PhraatesII. 

*  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  42;  Appian,  Parth.  p. 
141,  A,  According  to  this  latter  writer, 
the  nj^ht  was  hereditary  in  the  family 
to  which  the  Siirena  who  opposed  Craft- 
8us  belonj^ed. 

»  Phraates  IV.,  on  his  accession,  put 
to  death  his  twenty-nine  brothers. 

•The  hiph  position  of  the  Ma^  under 
the  Parthian  klnprs  is  stronf^Iy  marked 
by  their  place  in  the  Great  Ck>uncil.  (See 
above,  note  1 .) 

T  Gibbon.  Decline  and  FaU^  vol.  1.  p. 
83d  (Smith's  edition). 

•  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6;  p.  405. 
» Ibid.  p.  40«. 

>•  Apathias,  il.  23.^  To  ftaycx^K  ^vAoi^ 
ifKpark^  i^  cKctfov  [toO  'Apro^aipov]  ytyore 
Kai  i.y€pm\0Vt  ok  fikr  ^6i}  Kal  irpdrcpoK,  oihro* 
Sr  ii  Tovro  rifi^  t«  «at  waft^iitrlas  ripit.4voVf 
oAA'  iiroioi'  vvb  TtM*  <r  WAct  iariv  ^  xeu  r«> 
piopaaBai. 

»» Pliny  correctly  calla  the  Parthian 
provinces  *'  kingdoms."  (*'  Regna  Vbt- 
thonim  octo<lecim  sunt  omnia,"  H.  N. 
Ti.  25.)  The  Greek  writers  most  com- 
monly call  them  ''satrapies,*'  but  incor^ 
rectly. 

'«  Strab.  XV.  8,  $  84. 

"  Ibid.  xvi.  1,  $  19  This  monarch  ap- 
pears to  have  had  special  privileges. 

»*  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xx.  2;  Oroe.  vil. 
0;  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  19. 

>»DIo  Cass.  xl.  aO:  Ixviii.  18. 

I*  Ammianus  makes  the  vitaxoR  elfrh- 
teen  in  number,  but  includm  among 
them  the  '•  kingrs**  of  Persia,  Susiana,fto. 
He  explains  the  term  as  signifying 
**  Ma.steis  of  the  Horse  and  Royal  Sa- 
traps;" but  HesychluR  says  more  briefly, 
and  probably  more  correctly,  fiivra^  6 
fiaaiKtvf  wapi.  llcptratf  (i.e.  UapBoi^). 

"  Decline  and  FaU,  vol.  i.  p.  880, 
8mith*B  edition. 

»•  ^/t%  Llndnay,  History  of  the  Pnr- 
tkiauM,  p.  £18.     In  ona  instanoa  the 


phniM  is  exchanged  for  fitfaikK^htnot  pa- 

>*The  phrase  ''Satrap  of  Satraps** 
occurs  only  in  one  inscription,  that  of 
Ootarzes  at  Behiatun,  and  has  been 
thou»rht  to  throw  some  doubt  on  the 
idenriflcation  of  the-Gotarzes  who  set  it 
up  with  the  twenty-first  Arsaces.  But 
the  doubt  is  scarcely  reasonable:  and  it 
does  not  seem  unlikely  that  under  the 
Parthian  system  the  diatiuct  force  of 
the  word  "satrup"  would  be  lost,  and 
it  would  come  to  be  rt^arded  as  a  title 
equivalent  to  king. 

'^  Appian  enumerates  twenty-five  be- 
sides those  that  Seleuciis  Nicator  built 
and  named  after  himself  or  his  relations, 
which  he  estimates  at  thirtv-flve  more. 
{Syriaca,  pp.  l^M,  126  )  Isidorof  Charax 
finds,  upon  a  single  line  of  route,  sixteen 
{Mana.  tarth.  1 1-19).  On  the  genei*al 
subject,  see  Grote,  History  of  Greece^ 
vol.  viii.  p.  474,  ed.  of  1802. 

•»Plin.  H.  iV.  vi.  26. 

""Ci vitas  potens,  septa  murls.**  (Tac. 
Ann.  vi.  42.) 

M**Ager  totius  Orientis  fertilissi- 
mus."    (Plln.  I.  s.  c.) 

**  "  TrecentI,  opibus  aut  sapientia  de« 
lectl.  ut  Benatus.*'    ( I'acit.  1.  s.  c.) 

3A  Se«*  what  Dio  says  of  the  Greek  and 
Macedonian  colonies  in  Mesopotamia  at 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Crassus  (xL 
18).  Compare  Appian,  JParthica^  p.  ISO, 
D. 

••  Diod.  Sic.  xxxllL  90. 

«'  See  toxt.  p.  49. 

««>  See  Tiglath'POeaer  InmfHption,  p. 
20;  Bchist.  Ins.  col.  i.  par.  1;  I^rsep. 
Intt.  passim. 

**  The  SeleucidsE^  from  first  to  last  re- 
tain the  modest  BASIAEOS.  The  Qrmco- 
Bactriau  kings  use  the  same  style  at 
first,  but  afterwards  change  it  for  BA- 
ST AEn2  MErALOY.  (See  Wilson, ^n'aiMi 
Antiq^ta,  pp.  237-241.)  Tigranes  of  Ar- 
menia, like  the  later  Parthuui  monarchs, 
claims  to  be  jBooxAevc  ^oo^tAewv. 

»•  Herodian,  vi.  0. 

*'  On  the  ordinary  Scythic  cap,  see  the 
author's  Herodotus^  vol.  ill.  p.  3,  and  voL 
iv.  p.  fa. 

««  Herodian.  vi.  6. 

»«  Anim.  Marc,  xxiii.  6:  "  Ad  id  tem- 
pus  reges  ejusdem  gentls  pertumidi  ap- 
pellari  se  patiuntur  Soils  f ratres  atque 
LunsB.**  llie  same  title  is  borne  by  the 
modem  Shahs  of  Persia. 

<^  Ibid.  "  In  qualibet  civil!  conoerta- 
tione.  quae  assidue  apud  eos  eveniunt, 
velut  sacrilegium  quisque  cavet  no  dex- 
tera  sua  Arsacidem  arma  gestantetn 
feriat  vel  privatum." 

**  Aeconling  to  Mr.  Lindsav,  Priapa- 
tius  was  the  first  "  Theopator"  (History 
of  the  Farthians,  p.  213).  Others  make 
the  first  to  have  been  Phraates  II.,  the 
son  anrl  successor  of  Michridates  (Clio- 
ton,  Fasti  Romany  vol.  ii.  p.  258).  The 
first  king  who  took  the  epithet  of  6<V;  is 
thought  to  be  Phraates  uL    (IbkL) 

••See  Mos.  Chor.  Hist,  Annmn.  IL  74 
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3a.  t,  "Ponhrr.  ap.  KuMbi   Ch»i*.  Oaih 

■ant-       I.  «>. J  iSrVCK  Omr.  BIA  JrnMN.  IL 1 


bMKMld  la  HacMo^T Joik i^erethe 
aU  ndace  of  thSMLrir  Unci  «M  malii- 
Uoad  u  iMrtto  tlw  Ume  of  Btnbo  (iL 


food  for  the  TiM  imia- 
(INd.) 
■--Ik.  Sia.    Id 


■■tcrUma*  ArbeUi  aiipMn  ta . 

ocn*  the  nyal  buiy!nB-plU«  ID.  C 

"PlutBTcb.   r<(.  CroB.  I  i\.    Camp. 
Applan.  Airihico. p.  UI,  A. 
"Plut.  Vit.OraMt.\M. 
" Ibid.  1 81. 
•*  Diod.  Sic.  ixiiiL  aa. 

*>  See  AKMhlu,  wbo.  wrlUnK  nnd«r 
the  E^unUne  emperon.  ab.  a.b.  MO- 
(80,  tboa  noDu  up  the  ParUUaii  period  j 


Joieph.  .4(i(.  .AkI.  xUL  &  Thenrw 
Bof  BTraanatocoaflnnad  IqtSleo- 
*""- -—{FT.  7*). 

"jno.DSrVr.7*. 
*•  jD>UD,zzxTtiL  to,  IB. 
xpmfajr.  an.  laaA.  Okraa.  Oaa. 
a.a:  ^rolas,SVrtac,  plII^B;  Jnalta 

••  Dia  (2.  ll)  ■paaln  of  Um  PartUua 
•  dWaoUned  to  maka  war  In  wlntar. 
ecAUM  a  damp  air  relaxed  tlieir  bo*- 

trlna.  But  phrsicallT,  ther  were  ai 
q>abls  of  eDdurlDg  the  winter  oold  ai 


allowed  hb 

but  erea  lo  canr  awaj  with 
et,  birda,  bMtU. 


from  the  banqi 
--ita  that  had  Dot 
exlenl  of  a  wi 

In  addition 


fwa.:««  ., 


CHAPTER  vn. 


*Appian.  Sfriac,   p.  IS 
bowever,  makea   tbe    mi 
place     in    tbe 
CSt1H.«i|3), 

•Jnitln.  f4-S. 


•nild.ET.  «. 
»IbU.  iTl.'s-IO. 


t    lU&idal. 


[hem  f. 

Siet:  In  addition  to  which  lie  prenote 
em  will!  haney-oaken  and  nrland 
■cenled  with  myrrh  and  moklncFnii. 
tieil  wltb  eoldea  atritwa  dz  feet  loni" 
(Fr.  IT). 

•'Beejiistln,ccmu.  1Ci.i8;aDd«iiii- 
p«f  Diodonis  Imr.  H.  |  3),  wbete 
AtbemeuK.  onu  of  the  eeDetala  of  Anti- 
I  ochuB,  latutldtobavsdltitinmiiibedblm- 
tieir  by  behavlDK  wane  than  othan  to- 
warda  thoee  on  whom  he  was  quaiicrad. 


cfliogDli 
(apr&in 


foiiKlit  in  ti>e  winter.  DIodonu.  on  the 
other  band,  speaki  of  the  sinlni  wamlb 
aebBTlDK  bt^nio  mrlttlMatiow.wbeB 


metriufl  waH  eiffier  not  jet  releawd,  or 
nut  known  to  be  at  lar^e  br  hia  i>n>thtr. 
ftobabty  tiie  order  to  release  him  waa 
aent  lo  HjreBDla  at  tbe  becinnlnr  of  tba 
wlnl«'{  bat  it  mar  well  be  that  »  coiiM 


( IxxxT,  M  with  PorpbTtT 

■  i.  ^  Biuf  irn»d  Af  r<u^..l-l 
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▼erity  of  the  weather  makes  trareUinsr 
Teiy  (lifflcult  on  the  high  plateau  during 
December  and  January;  and  it  would 
have  been  especially  hard  to  cross  the 
2kigros  range  during  tliia  season.  De- 
metrius may  not  have  reached  Syria  till 
February,  and  Antiochus  may,  there- 
fore, not  have  known  that  he  was  at 
liberty. 

>*  Justin,  xxxviii.  10,  §  8.  **  Die  statuta 
omnes  apud  se  divisum  exercitum  per 
insidias,  ne  invicem  ferre  Auyilla  pos- 
•ent,  aggrediuntur." 

"Justin,  zxxviil.  10,  |  9;  Diod.  Sle. 
acxxlv.  le. 

»«Diod.  Sic.  Ls.c.^ 

•  vpMimaf,  says  Diodorus.    "Fortius, 

3uam  exercltus  ejus,  dimicavit,*'  says 
ustin. 

••"Metu  suorum  desertus  occiditur" 
(Justin,  xxxviii.  10,  S  10).  Athenseus, 
the  general  who  had  advised  retreat,  was 
the  first  to  fly.    (Diod.  Sic.  1.  s.  c.) 

S7  Justin,  Porphyry,  Josephus,  and 
Orosius  say  that  he  was  slain :  Appian 
{Syriac.  p.  18*<i,  B)  and  ^Uan  {Hist.  An. 
X.  34)  declare  that  he  killed  liimself. 

•«  Porphyr.  ap.  Eusob.  Chron.  Can. 
xl.  18. 

**  Justin,  1.  8.  c. 

«•  Diod.  Sic.  xxxlv.  17,  f  1. 

^1  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xiii.  9. 

**  Cilicia  was  lost  b.o.  103.  The  towns 
on  the  coast,  Tyre.  Sidon,  Selencia,  ftc, 
about  the  same  time  assumed  indepen- 
dence. 

<»The  exact  time  was  sixty-three 
years, from  the  spring  of  B.C.  128  to  b.c.65. 

4«  Justin,  xxxviii.  10,  §  11. 

^B  Justin.  1.  s.  c. 

«•  See  text,  p.  63. 

«»  Justin,  xxxviii.  9,  $  8. 

*«  Ibid,  xxxviiu  10.  f  10. 

*•  Porphyr.  ap.  Euseb.  Chron.  Can.  1. 
40,  §  18.  **Seleucum  Arsaces  captivum 
abduxit,  regioque  more  custodiendum 
curavit." 

*o  Justin,  1.  8.  c.  '^Exsequias  regio 
tnorr  fecit." 

»i  Ibid,  xxxix.  1,  S  6. 

•«  Ibid.  xlii.  1.  i  1.  The  statement  is 
confirmed  by  Diodorus  (xxxiv.  18),  who 
says  that  Phraates  expected  to  make 
himself  master  of  Syria  with  ease  (iKwi- 

•'.Justin,  xlii.  1.S 2. 

»*  Ibid,  i  8;  Posidon.  Fr.  81. 

»»Diod.  Sic.  xxxiv.  21. 

**  Uimerus  is  called  '*  king  of  the  Par- 
tbians"  by  Diodorus  — an  expression 
which  requires  explanation  rotUer  than 
correction.  Posidonius  f^pt^nks  of  him 
aa  v^  rvpavy7i<rayTa  Bafivkuvittv  (Fr. 
21).  According  to  Justin  (xlU.  U,  i  8),  he 
was  Phraates*  vicariiu. 

S7  Justin,  xlU.  1,  S  4. 

"Ibid.  1 5. 

•*The  accession  of  Phraates  11.  is 
fixed  hf  various  conHiderations  to  about 
the  year  b.o.  186.  Hin  death  must  have 
taken  place  in  B.C.  128  or  b.c.  127. 


*o  Indicatioiis  of  this  are  hfs  relations 
with  Himerus  (see  text.  p.  00),  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  fell  in  love  with 
Demetrius*  daughter  (Justin,  xxxviii. 
10.  §  10). 

*^  The  natural  cruelty  of  Phraates  is 
shown.  1,  in  his  treatment  of  his  Greek 
captives  ("exercitum  OrsBcorum  sn- 
perbe  crudeliterque  troctaverat,**)  Jus- 
tin, xlii.  1.  $  4;  2,  In  his  feelings  towards 
the  people  of  Seleucia  (aAAorpt*K  irpbv 
ScAcvKCiC  AicucctVccOf  icai  Hi«iferi«««cwv, 
Diod.  Sic.  xxxiv.  19);  and  perhaps,  8,  In 
his  appointment  of  Himerus,  whose  se- 
verities he  must  have  ooimtenonoed  or 
at  least  permitted. 

*'  Note  especially  his  winter  campaign 
against  Antiochus  (see  text,  p.  68). 

**  As  in  his  treatment  of  Demetrius 
after  his  two  escapes,  in  his  conduct  to- 
wards Seleucus,  Antiochus*  son,  and  (in 
a  less  degree)  in  his  treatment  of  An- 
tiochus* body. 

**  This  is  the  impression  raised  by  the 
story  which  Diodorus  tells  about  the 
Seleuceuses.  "The  Seleucenses,"  he 
says,  "  understanding  that  Arsaces  was 
angry  with  them,  sent  ambassadors  to 
deprecate  his  wrath,  and  bade  them  be 
sure  to  bring  back  an  answer  from  the 
king.  So  Arsaces  took  the  ambassadors 
to  the  place  where  Pitthides,  a  man 
whose  eyes  had  been  put  out,  was  wont 
to  sit,  and  said—'  Tell  the  men  of  Seleu- 
cia that  they  all  deserve  the  fate  of 
Pitthides! '  "  As  it  does  not  appear  that 
Phraates  took  any  Kteps  to  carry  out  his 
threat,  it  can  scarcely  have  been  serious. 

••  Besides  the  above  story,  thrre  is  an 
anecdote  of  Phraates  told  by  Posidonius, 
which  deserves  to  be  noticed.  "When 
Antioctius.  who  made  war  upon  Ar- 
saces," he  says,  "was  dead,  and  the 
latter  was  occupying  himself  about  his 
funeral,  he  exclaimed.  '  Oh,  Antiochus, 
thy  rashness  and  thy  intemperance  were 
thy  ruin:  in  thy  mighty  cups  thou 
thoughtest  to  swallow  down  the  king- 
dom of  the  ArsacidSB !  * "   (Posid.  Fr.  20.) 

CHAPTER  vm. 

>  Justin,  xlii.  2,  §  1. 

sjuHtins  phrase  ("In  hujus  locum 
Artabanus,  patruus  ejus,  rex  aubstitui- 
tur")  implies  their  election,  which,  be- 
sides, we  Know  to  have  been  the  re^nilar 
course  of  procedure.    (Seetext,p.  48.)    " 

*  As  Priapatius  died  in  or  about  bo. 
181,  Artabtmus  could  not  in  b.c.  127  be 
less  than  M  years  of  age. 

*  Tlie  tyranny  of  this  governor  is  wit- 
neK.Hed  to  in  a  general  way  by  Justin 
(xlii.  1,  $8),  and  Posidonius  <Fr.  21). 
Some  particulars  of  it  are  given  by 
Diodorus.  "  Evemenis."  he  says,  "  the 
Pnrthian  kinsr.  wa.**  a  Hyrcaniau  by  race, 
and  exceeded  in  cruelty  all  other  tyrants 
on  record.  There  was  no  form  of  pun- 
ishment which  he  omitted  to  use.  On 
accusations  of  a  trivial  character  he 
condemned  many  of  the  Babylonians  to 
slavery,  and  sent  them  with  their  fami- 
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UMlntolUdiatoba^UlolraoM.  He 
bnmt  the  market-piece  of  Bebylon,  end 
•ererml  of  the  temptee,  deirti'oyiPic  et  the 
■■nie  time  the  flneiC  portion  of  the  city/* 
•Trog.  Pomp.  Prohw.  lib.  zUI.  *' UC 
mnaieetus  Parthls  a  Phreete  Bfeeenis 
Mlum  tntuUt."  ICesIn^  ww  the  tract 
between  Babjlonla  end  the  aee;  It  had 
prohablj  not  yet  heen  made  anbject  to 

•  JuHtiB,  xlll.  t,  1 1.  *'  ScythSB  autem 
eontenti  ▼ietorie,  depopuleta  Farthle^ 
to  patrlam  i«vertimtur.^ 

tI^MA.  xi.8.18. 

•  That  the  pmiare  of  the  nomadfc 
liord«tt  on  Bactria  began  aa  «arlT  ae  the 
telim  of  Euthydemua  (b.o.  SMMOO),  ap- 
pears fkxmi  hie  rcprcetntatkwe  to  An- 
iloohae  (Polyb.  zi.  34,  f  6). 

•ittarab.  1. 1.0.    Ot  M  ^rMtvt*  ^dpowt* 

'  Mc«y.  I  understand  this  as  a  pasture 
right  slmUar  to  that  claimed  fxy  the 
fiamnitee  in  CSsmpanla  (▲rnold,  HUi.  </ 
JROme,  roL  ii.  p.  v^u  only  enjoyed  at  a 
different  time  of  the  year. 

>«6trab.xl.8,$«aBd94;  THw-Fomn. 
Pre!,  lib.  xll.  ^         ^ 

"This  is  the  date giten.  <8eeWihion, 
Ariima  Ant.  p.  305 )  It  doe«  not  pre- 
tend to  exactness:  Md  wemayperhans 
conclude  from  the  words  of  Efuthyde- 
mus  fsee  abore,  note  6),  which  were 
spoken  B.C.  20ft,  that  the  morement 
commfmced  seven  or  eight  years  earlier. 

»9  Wilson,  1.  s.  c. 

»  The  Chinese  authority  for  the  his- 
tf^ry  of  this  migration  is  a  certain  CSinng- 
Idsn,  who  was  sent  on  a  misfiion  from 
China  to  the  Yiiechl  in  B.C.  189,  and  re- 
turned to  his  native  country*  in  B.C.  190. 

>*  The  great  Scythian  invasion  In  the 
reign  of  Cyazares  (ab.  b.c.  esUO)  Ir  a  well- 
atteHted  fact  of  history.  <8ee  Herod,  i. 
108-^;  iv.  1;  Strab.  1.  8,  |  21;  zL  8,  $4; 
Koaeb.  Chron.  Can.  ii.  p.%^;  Oros.  1. 19; 
ftyncell.  p.  214.  C;  &c.)  It  is  the  first  in- 
vasion of  the  kind  that  can  be  regarded 
as  certain.  Justin's  story  of  a  Bcythic 
conque«tt  of  Asia  In  the  time  of  Sesos- 
trlK  Ui.  8,  $  15;  cf .  Strob.  zv.  1,  ^  0)  being 
probably  apocr>'plial. 

i*  The  attack  made  by  Cyrus  on  the 
Massogetfe  belongs  to  the  year  B.o.  569. 

**The  Chinese  regard  the  conquests 
as  made  by  the  Su  and  the  Yue-chi.  In 
migratory  movements,  the  ezpelled 
people  are  constantly  led  by  individuals 
of  the  race  that  has  ezpelled  tliem. 

"  See  text.  p.  64. 

>•  This  name  is  first  found  in  I«eidore 
of  Charax.  who  belongs  probably  to  the 
Auguitran  age. 

>*  Wilson.  Ariana  Antiqwi,  pp.  809, 
aOB.  847,  &c. 

•0  Ibid,  p  802. 

•»  Strab.  xi.  8,$8. 

"  Ibid.  §  2, 

•»  See  Troe.  Pomp.  Prol.  lib.  zlil. ;  Jus- 
tin, xlii.  2,  I  2;  Strab.  1.  a.  c;  Dtouys. 
Perieg.  752. 


time  furiHdSed  kta««  to  tte  Toebid. 
(Pr6l.lfb.zlll.atf  jjHi^) 
**8tnb.  L  ■.«.;  aVay.  Vompw  BroL flk 

••Strab.  1.ce. 
•vibid.zL8.fa 
••Herod.l.tl5t.tt6L 
••8trab.zi.8.f«. 
••That  the  itoM 


Mttte 

imlj  eemrfheli  wmtoag  the  bwmiBb 
horace  of  tlieae  parte,  appaan  fttn 
PllnyjWho  notes  the  eane  fbatora  In 
the  tbehari  {**  TodiaH  .  .  .  hnnnaBii 
corporibus  vescuntur."    A  JC  tL  lil 

•1  See  Plhi.  H.  M  zi.  88. 

••Herod,  i.  818.  •lAr  as«»e»  ^Amv 
rrfltoi'TCM.    Strabo  repeata  toe  ■tateiaiit 

si'^^^EJeiloToeharisaiafo**  (mtLBA 
zlU.«,|S). 

•«8eetezt.p.84w 

••*'In  bniehio  vufaienitas,  Mattm  de- 
cedit."  <Justln,l.a.e.)  The  ArtmcdMt 
death  coneeofient  upon  a  wowwl  In  the 
/ors^na  raiaee  a  palnfti  eospleiea  that 
the  weMxm  which  deaR  the  wovmI  had 
been  pdeoned.   (See  above,  aoia  8L) 

CHAPTER  IZ. 
>  See  the  passage  quoted  aft  the  head 
of  the  chapter.    Compare  Trog»  Poaap. 

Prol  lib.  zlii. 

«  Justin.  xliL  4.  (1.  That  Trogw  did 
not  make  the  mlFtake  appears  from  the 
Prologue  to  book  zlii.,  where  we  ore 
told  that  he  placed  sevrral  icings  be* 
tween  Mithridates  II.  and  Orodes. 

•''Cum  Scythis  prospere  aliquntiee 
diniicavit,  ultorque  iniurie  pansntom 
fuit."    (Justhi.  xlil.  2,  f  6.) 

«  Strab.  zi.  0,  $  2.  'A^iAorro  r^  Bm- 
rptflun}?  ficpof  [ot  Uap§valoi\  filia^itkt- 
fot    rove    Zkv0«c. 

•Isid.  Cliar.  Mant,  Barih.  %  28. 

•  '*  Multos  populoB  Ptethioo  regno  ad- 
dldit»'    (ZUI.2.J4.) 

7  Justin.  Zlii.  S.  S  6.  Some  of  the  1188. 
have  "Arthoodisti,'*  others  ^'Artadiati." 
It  may  be  suspectetl  that  the  true  read- 
ing is  '*  Artavasdis.** 

*  Appian  makes  Tigranea  the  son  of  a 
Tigraiies  (Syr.  p.  118,  D):  but  his  an- 
thori  ty  is  not  veiv  great.  Moaee  of  Cho- 
rene  calls  his  father  Ardaahee. 

•JuHtIn,  zliL2,^7.a 

10  Oen.  viii.  4.    The  geographical  term 


used  is  Ararat,  |0">"!t»(.  which  is  ety- 


1*  I^enormant.  Mantt^l  d'Hftitofre  An- 
tique de  VOrieni^  vol.  i.  pp.  aTD.  8RS.  *c. 
The  conclusion  is  based  on  the  etrme- 
logical  identity  of  a  word  read  as  Jjemti' 
««?j«  or  Remaiifn  with  Armina  fO!d 
Pei«  )  or  Armenia.  The  etymologr  Is, 
of  co!ir8*\  quite  possible ;  but'lt  is  agalnrt 
the  identifksation  that  the  w«>rd  Armiitn 
seems  nor.  to  have  been  known  in  the 
country  till  the  times  of  the  Medo-Par* 
sians. 
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)  Ancient  Monarchies^  vol.  iL  pp. 

,150,  210,  &c.    (2nd  edit.) 

.-*  an  occoimt  of  the&o  inscrip- 

ee  Layard,  Ninevehatui  Btiliylon, 

-403.    They  Imve  beeu  publisiied 

jIz. 

^histis  contended  with    San?on, 

"i 20-700,  ami  the  second  Bilat- 
lilJdduris  of  Layard)  with  AiMdiur- 
il.  ab.  B.C.  040. 

ay  style  themselves  "  kings  of  the 
and  relate  tlRMr  succcsslul  expe- 

into  the  Minni  country.  Their 
tions  at  Malativeh,  Fnlu,  and  ia 
"andab,  south  or  Lake  Urumiyeh, 
B  the  extent  of  their  sway. 
^ent  Monarchies^  vol.  iL'  p.  210, 
t. 

'  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  author's 
>tus,  voL  iv.  p.  206,  2ud  edit, 
rod.  vil.  73. 

i  the  Beh.  Ins.  col.  i.  par.  6;  coL 
7,  &c.  The  term  'Ap>A«Vtoi  seems 
I  been  flrst  introduced  into  Greece 
ataeus  (Fr.  lOo). 

the  Behisiun  Liscription  we  have 
Armenian  nameti;,  Dadarshish, 
k«  and  Handita.  Of  these  Dadar- 
t  manifestly  Arian,  bein^f  a  redu- 
i  form  from  darsh^  "  to  dare." 
i  has  the  root  Ar  (.=  ariya,  *'  uo- 
ith  the  Scvthic  termination  cUcK 
1  to  it.  Haiulita  has  the)  same 
pial  ending  as  Khshathrita  (Xa- 
,  Arshita  (Arsite.^),  and  the  Uke, 
etymolo^  Ls  otherwise  obscure, 
se  undoubted  Armenian  names 
y  add  from  Moses  of  Choren6 
es,  TiKrauia,  Ervandus  (=  Ary- 
and  Zaria;  and  from  Xenophon, 
\  (=  Sybares).  Of  those,  Tigranes, 
les,  and  Sy bares  are  well-known 
t  names;  Tifsrraiiia  is  a  feminine 
>f  Tigranes  (compare  Roxan6); 
5  from  znra,  "gold."  and  would 
"golden-haire<l."  Compare  the 
2)hrys6  and  Chrysis. 
9  later  Armenian  religion  was 
le  Persian  (.Strab.  xi.  14,  §  lt>). 
igion  of  the  Urarda  was  entirely 
H. 

sph.  Byz.  ad  voc.  'Apfttvia. 
ft.  Arnien.  i.  21. 

list.  Ins.  col.  i.  par.  6;  Herod.  ilL 
1.  An.  iv.  3,  $  4;  4,  S  4;  Arrlau, 
Ux.  iii.  8. 

h.  Inscr.  col.  ii.  par.  2-13. 
•ab.  xi.  14,  §   ^,-,'^    crarpainT?  t^? 
f  TO*  llfptrji  Kar'  iro'S  Siafivpiov^  nut- 

rod.  vii.  73;  Arrlau,  1.  &  c. 

ian,  ill.  16. 

ab.  xi.  14.  5  15.       ^ 

d.    ''llxpov  ohrot    {'Xpra^ias  r«  Kol 

Lc]  TOW  ^affiAt(i>«  firiTpt't^uKrof . 

plan,  tiytiaat.p.  117,  B. 

I  M.oa.  Chor.  Hist.  Ann.  ii.  8. 

i.  clis.  4-7. 

1  ch.  8. 

i.  ch.  9,  S  1. 

lashes  is  made  by  Moses  the 


father  and  predeesMor  of  Tfgnuies.  and 
is  given  a  reign  of  twenty-fire  years. 
(Compare  ii.  10.  $  1,  with  ii.  13,  §  1.)  This 
would  bring  his  acce«<sion  to  b.c.  121, 
and  would  make  the  expedition  of  Micb- 
ridates  IL  (ab.  b.c.  100)  certainly  fall 
in  his  time. 

,  *^  S^jrab.  xi.  14,  $  1&.  Kar'  <kpxat  M)y 
•»itiip«va'«  wapa  llmp9<Ht.  Compare  Jus- 
thi.  xxzviii.  3,  §  1. 

'*  As  Tigranes  lived  to  b.o.  55,  and  ¥ra8 
eighty-five  at  his  death  (Lucian,  Macr. 
f  la),  he  must  have  been  born  b.c  140; 
u\  which  case  he  can  scarcely  have  been 
given  as  a  hoetage  till  b.o.  120.  His  ao- 
cession  to  the  throne  is  generally  placed 
B.C.  1/6. 

40  xiie  chief  use  which  Rome  made  of 
her  victory  at  Magnesia  was  to  augment 
the  territory  of  her  ally,  EumeneH  oC 
PergamuB,  whose  dominions  she  more 
than  doubled  on  the  occasion.  (See 
Niebuhr.  Lecturea  on  Ancient  History^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  40a,  E.  T.) 

«i  Justin,  xxxvL  4, i%^-9;  VeR Patera 
ii.  4,  <£o. 

«a  Justin,  zzxvil.  1,  S  2. 

4>Memnon,  Fr.  30;  Justin,  zxxvii.  8; 
Strab.  vii.  4,  |8,  &c. 

««  AppUn,  Mithridat.  p.  180,  0.  Plat. 
Lucuil  i  14 :  Justin,  zzxviiL  8,  S  S;  M«m« 
non,  Fr.  43,  8  2. 

"  Plut.  Sull.  S  5;  Liv.  Epit,  Ixx. 

<*  Plut.  1.  S.  O.  IIA«(OM«ff  'Ap#ftcy»W  irp»- 
0oi)0owKrac  airoKTaifOf,  TopSiov  iikv  i^^Xor 
acv,  'ApioficLftCay^y  2'  aire^ci^c  fi^tXia, 

«7  Strab.  xL  14,  %  15;  Justin,  xxxviU.  8, 
SL 

**  Strab.  L  s.  c.  The  district  ravaged 
was  that  about  Nineveh  and  Arbela 
{iv6piTi<r«  r»K  re  vtpt  Nti^>v  xol  rriv  vcpl 
'Appfika).  There  is  a  difficulty  in  fixing 
the  time  of  these  events,  and  I  have 
1)eon  guided  by  probability  in  placini; 
them  at  this  exact  period. 

<*  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  Parthians  as 
ovfAfiaxiAt  Kiu  ^iAi'ac  ieofiiyovt.  Llvy*S 
epitomlser  says:  *'Farthorum  legati,  a 
rege  Arsace  missi,  venerunt  ad  Sullam. 
ut  amicitiam  popull  Romani  i>eterent.'* 
Velloius  puts  the  embassy  nine  years 
later  (i.  24,  %  8),  when  Sulla  was  in  Asia 
for  the  second  time;  but  the  combined 
authoritv  of  Livy  and  Plutarch  out- 
weighs nis. 

^  we  find  no  mention  in  any  author 
of  a  treaty  being  made  at  tms  time. 
That  friendly  relations  were  reguded  aa 
established  is  implied  in  the  expression 
of  Livy'sepitomizer,  under  b.o.  66.  '*Cn. 
Pompeius  curn  rege  Parthorum  Phraate 
amicitiam  reiurvavit.''''    (Ep.  c.) 

a  I  See  Plut.  ^LiiCti/I.  $  14.  Tiypenit, 
iXktv  6vvatu¥    ^    lidpSovi    vcpticovrcc    riff 

ovSffis,  6u¥a4iiy  irairtiintKTWV , 
"  Cf.  Strab.  xi.  14,  %  15,  with  Plu1% 

Lucnll  S  21. 
»«  See  text,  p.  CO. 
••As  related  by  Plutarch,  SyJL  1 5. 
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mAPTF.R  X. 
»  riinton,  F*tt.ti  hoinani.  vol.  ii.  i).  S45, 

not**  1. 

>'rin*  known  kitifTM  lK«Twtt»ri  Mlthri- 
<Jate>«  II.  nii«l  unwlen  «r«*  tlint*  imiIv-- 
visi..  SaiiainiK'f's.  l'hrR«i»-s  111.,  aii<i  Mi- 
tliri«l.-ii»-i  III.  Th''  su«*«'«*s».i(ni  i)f  these 
tbri'i'niHl  «.'!'  «»nKies  to  Mithritlales  III. 
Ih  certain.  Thus  tlif»  only  iK^-^wbl**  K'lp 
is    )ii-tut^«.-n  MiiiirMaltfii   11.  uud  Saua.- 

tn  »»>"?*. 

•  I^ijoian.  McKTtfh.  %  15. 

*"  Varia  O'niphirinm  rr*i;uni  miccett- 
Buin*\*'  A  fill i*»/ hiM,i?e»isii»n  iMipli*»T«  ir- 
reKnliiriiy.  which  is  naturally  accom- 
paiiit^i  hy  disMirliaiice. 

'  riiit .  7-w<."M//.  )i  a»i.  T^«  UapButv  jvi'o- 
|irw«   vit'    itLitvAmiv   Kai  vfHHrot.KMV   iro- 

•  SanatniHTcM  and  Mnns*«Mra«.  who  were 
nfHf)fctivcly  fi^lity  and  about  ninety  at 
tiicir  a^i'CK'oion. 

'Si»  rhl«-;jun  i-^V.  I'Jt.  who  is  moro 
d<*lliiit<*  in  Ills  Htalement  than  Mr.  i.'lin- 
t«)n.  r.:pr»'scnts  (/•'.  h'.  vol.  ii.  p.  i;4r>). 
Di'i  (/y <.'•/.  I^inn.  XXXV.  3;  XXX vi.  iiH\  and 
Amudtn Mitiii'itltit.  p.  «'4*-:.  H.»  am  lesH 
exact,  Iiiif  on  111*-  wlKiicciiniii'iii  Phlcf^on. 

■Suuairo'ccs  «i,.VN.\TPOlKHX)  Ih  the 
form  lounil  upon  (lie  coin.s;  Sinutr(X.*cH 
is  iliat  I.I  I  III-  liisi  Mss.  of  Lucian:  .Sin- 
triciis  <m;«'ui-s  in  Appian  (I.  h.  c.)  I'lilo- 
giMi  i^ivcs  Siiiatrucrs  (^ifarporKT^c). 

•  <)i-.    sJijiMiy    sjienkin^.  si-venl  v-nint» 

{u'fCoriKOiTT'H-  I  To\-  7«"yOiu»s.      I.lician.l.  S.  0.) 

'»''llu"  Nn>.pii-j«iii  aii>«'S  fi<ini  the  f;u"l 
that,  liki-  liiiaali-.  II..  he  takes  t)ie  epi- 
tlift  <if  f<r..~.irui^  iipi-ii  liis  Coins,  %vhi'?)i 
iMiplit'>i  ihe  ilivKiiry  <>l  his  father.  It  is 
doi)l>;ii.l  ii  liny  larihlin  nwinarch  l)e- 
Rliles  Miihri(l;;res  1.  had  yei  I i»'en  deified, 
'r  hi*  aire  of  ^aiiainifes  is  siiitahle.  As 
he  was  ^evl'lll>  nine  in  n  c  'id.  he  iiitist 
ha^e  liieti  Imiiu  i\r.  ir.'!.  i.r- al'f»it  twenty 
yc.irs  Wefiire  Mitlnidafe*,  i.  die<l. 

^M.ueiaii.  1  s  c.  'llie  "  Sa<'ai:rnct!'*' 
are  not  I'tiienv  i*-*-  kiU'\N  n.  ludess  we  re- 
KMid  tile  in  (IS  iileiitii.-al  with  the  Saca- 
laiili  tvi-e  it'xt,  i«.  ''<{]}. 

>-(Ji)rtlMii''-  and  A«lial)en<'«  (See  IMnt. 
J.vivU.  s»\'I  ami  «;*^*«'.)  li  is  niieertain 
W  hetiier' Me<lia  .Mri'i»at'*ne.  \\  hieli  had 
iil^i*  lieen  ('oiHpien-d  liv  'liL.  rai.i  >  (Stral». 
xi.  1 1,  j.  ;.'■:  I 'lilt.  /  "<  »'//.  ^  '-«■'-  liMd  vip  to 
this  time  «  vi'F  lnriT>e«l  a  j>oiti«ni  of  ih«» 
I'.ivthi.ni  d<'iiiinioii«.  5I'»sl  pn»hahly  ii 
ha<l  n<>r. 

'^strab.  \i  U.  *»  IT.. 

>*  iMitMch.  /  '>rnn.  §  or-;  Strab.  1  s.  c. 

mm    T.  1'    liif.:!  urni'        Stl\lb.    1     S.    C.      I'v'lll- 

pare  r'.iit.  /.i  i-'.//.  <,•■'■:*}  nii-l  V.'^ 

>'■  A?'i  iaii.   >■■/■.   y     i:;.;    I'hir.  Lvrvll. 

%  :  \:  .!i:siii.  xl.  1 :  iMMi-.'p.  vi   >». 

"  The  i\.iiM  I'.^.iii.n  t'l  Tii'ianoeerla 

Is  iihlvin'W  1..  I II) I  ;'i  V  1^  j)n>bal  ly  i:i't  I'lr 

fnirii   the  iii<>ih-rn    M;inljii.     iSee  Strab. 

ac^ i.  1. »;  ■:;:  Tai-.  .ii.-i.  w.  r.. > 

*'  A»i-<irdiii„-  t'»  Srrabi.  twelve  (in.^ek 
citii.-?  Wi-n*  <ii'i>"[iiil.U' d  t'l  lnM'.lvh  Ti- 
grauoceria  witn  iidial'iuint.s<.\i.  11, )|  15j. 


I 


I 


According;  to  Appian.  9V».nrt)  Cappado* 
ciansweretranspuiiitcrl  thiihrri  j/i</ir«il 
i>.  ait'i.  C).  Vlutaivh  siHfaks  (if  tli"  p<:pi:- 
iatioii  tkn  having;  been  drawn  fi\'>n>  c'u.* 
cia,  ('appado<,'ia.  Cionlvt-no,  A«s3'ria,ai:d 
AtlialHMie  (LncuU.  ^  '«Ci. 

»"  Seo  Appiiin,  Miihrid.  p.  !^29.  A. 
Kai  ^otriActo  col  frapaiciaot'C  (rara  to  r^>wL- 
(TTf lor  cwoici  fLOJCpovf,  itat  itvvriyiata.  voAAa 
Koi  Ai/ifaf. 

^'  Appian  Bars  the  walls  wer^ierTratr- 
five  fwt  hitrh  {th.  p.  a3S.  E. ).  Tiie  heipfit 
of  thos<*  seen  bv  Xenopbon  in  Assyria 
wan  UK)  or  150  feet.   (Anab.  iii.  4.  ^  7-11 ) 

'>  A  threat  wa»(  aNo  impli«<«l  in  \Uf  a»- 
Kiiinption  byTipranesof  the  title  *'Kin^ 
of  kintrs"  tPlut.  Liicull.  $$  14  and  at, 
hith'Tto  only  borne  b^*  the  Parthian 
DKMiarohs. 

'■*"''  Une  of  the  pre<lecessor8  of  Satu- 
tr«i»ces  had.  it  wmild  set-ni.  allietl  hini- 
wlf  with  MithridatoH  about  b  c.  !«*  i.Ap- 

!»Inn,  Mithr.  p.  lHi»,  l\;  Meiimon.  Fr.  a), 
I  i\)\  but  I'arthia  di>eK  not  apttear  to 
lave  ever  lent  him  anv  aid. 

^*  Tlie  existenci*  of  these  feelinfrx  Is  Id- 
dlcattMl,  1.  by  the  spe«.-oh  whii^h  Tn-ijui 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Mithridate*  (Jus- 
tin, xxxviil.  4-1 »:  and,  2.  by  the  allcgvd 
letter  of  Mithiiilateit  to  'the  Parthian 
klntr.  (Salhist.  Hist.  h*n,u.  Lv.  Fr.  Ii.) 
"<  .Justin,  xxxviii.  5.  $  3;  Meinnon,  Fr. 

"*  As  Ariobarxaues  in  Cappa^locia,  and 
the  third  Xicomedes  in  liithvnia. 

^*  Meinnon.  Vr.  Li,  ^2. 

-"  Appian.  MHIn-.  i».  '2:iO.  D:  I»:o.  ra«s^ 
XXXV.  1  and  3:  Mi  111111111.  Fr.  .'*<.  t  i 
Thi"*  last  writer  calls  the  Panhi;in  ni'm- 
«Tch.  by  nii.-take.  I'hradatos  (i.e.  liira- 
iitesi.  It  is»>vi<leiil  fn.un  Dio  ( 'ass.  xxxv. 
3.  coinpnretl  with  xxxvi.  'J8.  thai  it  was 
SM!iatn»?C'.*«.  and  not  his  son.  rhi-nnl»*s, 
who  anuis4>d  Lucullus  uiid  Miiiiridutes 
Willi  ]in)mises. 

"-  riiit.  LucvU.  i?/). 

'■^'  Appiau,  p.  a:,  y.\  Dio  Cass.  xixvL 

2s.  r,. 

a«  I)io  raSS.  1.  S.  C.  "O  Ilo;jrr»5io^  ttjF 
<f»iA(rtr  TtG  4'pnitTT/  fTri  Toi^  ai'TOi?  r^- 
crinnHiTo.  Tins  can  «.»niy  nuan  Ihut 
l'«  iiilii'v  and  ^hdiridafes'  offtrtil  tho 
sair.f  i»rnis.  ^^  hat  tl.i-se  were  islw^t 
h-nnit  fi"in  MeinnMH.  Fr.  ,V.  <i  *Jirt»r^fT- 

fifVf.Tv  Tupi\i\ip«':  :•  ni'To>  rni-  Mjc'orri.-r  i.i.fli 
|.:V'. 

=  '  Aj-pian.  p.  LMi.  E;  Dio  Cass,  xxx^i. 
M.  C. 
•-■  I»io(.'ass.  I.  s.  o. 
»"■  M..iCas.i.  xxxvi.  STi;  App.  Mithr.  D. 

=  •  .Appian.  Mithr.  p.  2l3,  C. 
a--  Ii.i.l   p.  'JIM.  K 

-  1  iut.  I'ohi}:  §  :T,:  Dio  Cass.  xxxviL 
.»,  (  . 

:'■■  rim.  I\unp.  iV'i   MoCay*!.  xxxvii.S. 


I'io  Cav^.   1. 


ii<   TTjii-r.-iic 


niirn  i-ca  r;i;vi,ro  t-7-*iiA-.t  Oi— a!!"'  .1;;rai:i, 
77,»-.'i-;f  is-  T«;  ai  fi?  iTf.*'K  airii-  arrsiTi.At  r.-^-. 
T7i'.\.\  K  nil'  Ti'i'  Ti*|?aiPi>  fcrtr>;«,c.ir/r*.  t.i"»i 
Ci   Kai  i«  TOi-f 'i'w/iaioif  VV(0*;^i.i  ti*.     ILli 
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evidently  fwls  the  injustice  with 

Phnuites  was  treated. 

B  the  accouut  wblt.'h  Dlo  gives  of 

y's  motives  (xxxvii  7). 

traii  i/nip  bpi'Jiv  T(i-u>f  rijy  6t.a4>op(iv 

p6?  TOK  TiypaK7  dyai.     (Dio  Cu%>S. 

.  7,  T)  ) 

th  Dlo  (xxxvii.  6.  A.)  and  Phitarch 
,  J  ;«.  ad  Jin.)  recoitl  PhraaN*s' 
d.  but  the  latter  alone  gives 
y's  repiy — 6py  x.prj<rt<rB<u  rta  SiKaita. 
at.  Picmp.  i  S9;  Die  Cass.' xxxvii. 

0  Cass,  xxxvii.  7.  E5  i7iri<rTaKro 
>oi,  says  Die,  on  bv&rtpot  &y  ainwv 
Htv  xpar^o-eif,  rwk  re  irpayfiirow  roif 
>if  irpoo-KOi^ci  (leg.  irpoKOt^ci).  koX 
tvtipatTtpoi  a<i>i<rt  yturltreTai.  'E««i- 
01)  6id  ravra  xanjAAayiiO'ai'. 

«tin,  xlil.  4.'  §  1.  The  fact  that 
iicbridates  11.  and  IH.  were  en- 
in  Armenian  wars  seems  to  have 
mong  the  reasons  of  Justin's  con- 
them. 

fs  was  clearly  the  case  at  the 
r  the  invasion  of  Crassus,  when 
rthians  were  masters  of  the  whole 
opotainia  iis  far  as  the  Euphrates, 
itarcii  t-«*]Is  us  that  the  Parthian 

1  who  defeated  Citi'Wus  had  pre- 
'  brought  back  Orodes  from  ban- 
it  (I'it  Crass,  i  21).  Appiau  fol- 
miParth.  p.  141.  A). 

.still.  I.  s.  c.  "  Proi)ter  cnidelita- 
senatu  Parthico  regno  peliitur." 

0  Ca.sR.  xxxix.  ril».     \lt.$pi8a.rriv  rbv 

>P-  Syruic.  p.  l-iO,  A;  ParthCc.  p. 

stin,  xUI.  4,  S  2. 

lat  Seleiicia  had  been  in  rebellion 
t  Orodes  liefore  B.C.  54,  and  had 
ftC()vere<l  for  him  by  the  general 
he  eniploved  against  Crassus,  is 

1  hv  IMtitireh  (Cr/iM.  $21).  It  is 
nbfe  to  connect  this  rel)ellion  with 
vil  war  betwenu  the  brothers. 
i»en,  however,  does  so  too  posi- 

(Rom.  Geschichte,  vol.  iii.  p.  JJ23.) 
stIn  incornKJtly  says.  '*  Bnbylo- 
quo  Mithridates  cohfugerat.  diu 
t,  et  fame  conctos  in  dcxlitionem 
.no«  compellit."  (1.  s.  c.)  But  it  Is 
t  that  the  town,  Babylon  ("  Baby- 
')  is  intendiMl. 
*lus  b ostein  quam  fratrem  cogi- 

(Jiistin  xlii.  4.  S  4.) 

CHAPTER  XI. 

■>inius.  to  whom  Mithridates  fled 
)t  proconstil  of  Syria  till  B.C.  51^, 
ithridat^s  therefr>re  cannot  have 
1  to  him  tllJ  that  year.  As  the 
ar  followed  on  this  appHeation. 
e  siege  of  Ribylon  is  expressly 

have  occupied  a  long  time  (Juk- 
IthridnteM  ean  scarcely  have  sub- 

until  B.C.  Vi. 

.  l'h)it.  cv. ;  Dio  Cass,  xxxix.  83. 

t.  CrasA.  S  10. 

1.     '0«  ratJbdLv   avo^a»^y  ra  Aov- 


KOvAAov  irpbf  Ti7p<£yi}ir  km  no^inffov  irpbf 
Mi9pi5dr))i',  a\pi.  Baxrptui/  k<u  *\v^v  xol 
rijf  cfu)  BaXdtroTifi  ai^ycv  iavrbv  rate  <Airiiri. 
CoTJiparo  App.  Fartfi.  p.  18.').  C. 

*  Tlio  name  Is  given  variously,  as  Ab- 
garos,  Acbanis,  and  Avganis  (Atryapof): 
but  the  flrst  form  is  the  only  one .  used 
upon  the  coins  of  Edessa.  Otherwise 
the  form  Acbarus  might  seem  prefera- 
ble, as  the  representative  of  the  Arabic 
Akhar.  All  the  princes  of  Edessa  seem 
to  have  been  called  either  Abgarua  or 
Hannus. 

*  Dio  Cass.  x1. 20;  App.  Parih.  p.  140,  At 
T  Dio  Cass.  XXXV.  2,  ad  fin. 

» Ibid.  xl.  20. 

*  Crassus  left  Rome  in  the  year  of  his 
consulship  B.C.  55,  later  than  Nov.  15 
((Mc.  Ep.  ad  Att.  Iv.  li).  He  took  ship 
from  Brunduslum  before  the  storms  of 
winter  were  over  (Plut.  Crass.  %  17).  pro- 
ceeded to  Asia  Minor,  and  marched  rap- 
idly through  Galatia  (i\ittiytro  5id  ToAa- 
■fTh?,  ib.)  Into  Syria,  where  ho  must  have 
arrived  as  early  as  April  or  May. 
Mommsen.  however,  overstates  the  case, 
when  he  makes  him  reach  Byria  "  at  the 
very  beginning  of  7U0"  (bereits  Anfang 
70O). 

1 0  Dio  Cass.  xL  1 8.  Compare  Isid .  Char. 
Mails.  Parth.  %  1.  The  chief  of  these 
cities  were  Apameia,  Antherouslas  or 
Charax  SIdse,  Ichiisp,  and  Nicephorlum. 

"  Dio  Cass.  xl.  18.  This  engagement 
took  place  near  IchnsB,  which  was  on 
the  Belik,  about  seventeen  miles  north 
of  Rakkah  (Nicephorlum). 

"  Plut.  Crass.  \  17;  Dio  Cass.  xl.  18. 

1'  Seven  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand 
horse.    (Plut.  1.  s.  c.) 

>«  It  is  certain  that  Crassus  plundered 
the  ancient  shrine  of  Atargatis  or  Der- 
ceto  ac  Hierapolis  (Plut.  Crass.  %  17; 
App.  Parth.  p.  i:J7.  B).  Ac-'ording  to 
Joseph  us  (Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  7,  S  1),  he  also 
made  a  journey  to  Jerusalem  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  plundering  the  Jewish 
Temnie.    (Compare  Oroslus,  vl.  18.> 

1*  Eirivpa^wf  Koi  ST/jfion  koX  8vv«umlat9 
arpaTuarty  KaraXoyov^,  c7t'  ayitlf  ipyvpmv 
iMvrav.     (Plut.  Crass.  1.  s.  C.) 

1*  The  Intention  of  Crassus  to  attack 
the  Parthlans  was  well  known  at  Rome, 
and  was  oppojied  bv  a  powerful  partv. 
(Bee  Plut.  Crass.  ^  16;  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Div. 
V.  8:  &c.) 

»'  Plut.  Crass.  %  18;  Dlo  CJass.  xl.  18. 

*•  Dean  Merivale  speaks  of  some  of 
the  Roman  detacbments  in  Mesopota- 
mia as  "compcIl«*d  to  abandon  their 
po^ts"  (Roman  Empire,  vol.  II.  p.  ID; 
nut  1  And  no  such  statement  In  the  au- 
thorities. Dio  s/iys  that  a  Parthian  army 
wan  sent  against  the  plnces  that  had 
been  t'<ken  and  those  that  had  fallen 
away  (1.  s.  c):  Plutarch  adds  that  at- 
tacks and  conihnls  took  pinee.  and  that 
some  of  the  soldiers  In  garrison,  escap- 
ing from  the  beleacrueretl  towns,  brought 
C-r.issus  an  exaggerated  account,  of  the 
difflculUes  of  Parthian  warfare  <1.  s.  C). 

>*  Artavaades  offered  a  contingent  of 


T^  Acrav  jrvAuracr 


through  UtaopoMBrfft.  a*  ta  fcad  ^/V 
AUraBuiniioiMdMiIillai."  (Flat.  L •.  c.) 

probaUjr  &a  ntodeiB  Bir.  or  SJi^jik, 
vUoli  tint  Bomn  od  the  whole  to  tlui 
jtntiUB  "ZnuiM."  (BMtksiiDtaotC. 
lUUIw  oiiUa.  Cbw.  JIaiM.  Forth.  1 1.) 
|(  to  sM  to  ba  confMindcd  wtth  Km- 
taWk  (twon^-iU  ndlw  hiBbsr  upi  tha 
river),  nor  vttth  Tbanacui  (II 
Ipwar  dowBk  wliiv»  *lM»»rtT 
Elo^i:)WiiiUeil  Dn  ~ 
(B.  STn*.  U.  pwe  U,  nnt&) 

ujlut.a«M7tia.    Ihaa. „. 

•fthto  wtIM- mar  be  «*tln«t«d  roufdU; 
•tKUOfootawn.  FlonH  Oil- 11)  riUMa 
Iha  n^DlMr  of  leirian*  M  «laTBi.  and 
Appton  (&I1,  Cl«.1il.  IStmakMtlwaa- 

MTwt*  Bj^mt.    (Plutk.  CnM^  LLC)' 
«T^.  J  K    Artaraadw  to  nld  to 

^n  luniiUd  tbto  rout*. 
M  AiSSTEQ).  .JI«(.  IIL  T. 
uphik  Chut.  (11, 
■•lUd.  laOaiidinL 
**  Bm  CbiiBiT.  AMrafMSnMdfHcm, 
)L  L  pp.  464b;  Itlcbuhr,   J/igiV*  *» 


Cconpua  TirV  >Sa.  xi  fib  " 

'^nacMhij  OrfpTH)  oc  ttaa  Om* 
"Bm  AmntKl  tfimatttlm.  ioL&» 
';T6«y  ua  «»BmI  " 


I.  pp.  IGS- it.. 

. roiflw  bBtwMn  Zttwra* 

■Ad  NlcephorJuio,  whU:h  muiL  b&TO 
nau-ly  coLncidbi  wilh  the  man^  of 
CnmuR.  Isidore  placed  thne  dUes.  ooe 
Tllluce.  and  four  fortifled  poets,  lilant. 
Pankti.) 

'•  Plut,  Orait.  SI ;  Dlo  Oira.  t1,  IB. 

■•  II  bu  been  nlreuly  obnerved  tbat 
Oumiaa.  or  Surena,  wm  nrarwlv   an 
ofldal   Utia.      (See 
larch,  howeior.  Dlf 

™Thli(aeon"nci»i' 
(CWrs.  I  ai). 


Iha   UelilL  itiib  Ua 


F>  riKbtlfpliiiM 


>.  EST.    Thia  writ 


iwlcdge  o[  U 


I  Ral  cfaanctar  of  llie 


the  Pseudo- 

am  Plutarch 

.mseii  regards  the  rmployuieDt 

of  paTaJiT  odIt  a^lnst  CraHBUfl  aa  a 
"brilliant  Idea'' IfreulalcD  Uedaoken)  ol 
the  ParlhTan   oumniaiider  {.OachidUe. 


"Dlo  bae  no  menltoa  of  nndi  or 
dcwrls.  On  ihe  conirary.  be  main  (he 
Ereue  of  the  battle  liUlj  ground,  partly 
ouiered  with  tm-a  (il  21  j. 

"•TI.edtrfCtdlBtoiiCetrom  Zeu^Bialo 
Hie  probahlp  seetie  of  iba  mcacvDUM 
(half-war  iKtocfn  Corrbn  and  Icfasas) 
ia  leH  flian  elRliI;  milea.  The  *nBj. 
hoKeTer,  dia  not  talie  tbia  line.  )iM 
marched  at  Sn(  Hlnnir  ths  left  baak  of 
tbeEuphraia     From  the  neamtbo* 

■    ■     Eupbi  ■ 


than  flfiy  m 


_-.  ..._.m.    Ther. 
aauppose  IhattbeParihlan 


iit3l^DioCaM.xLa 

IfauUMtotEfo 
the  Sooiaulfll 

and  thn  teU  upon  their  rMT  while  UN 
FarthlanaaMaokcdiD  froM.    (DlsCaM, 

.  ..  _      Il  aij  ^ 

edit.    There    '       "  Plut.  Oom 


iciaii  t  MorumMf,  tdI.  111.  pp.    ,    after  Cha  di 


"DloO 


1.  II.  «1 


JlMtlo.  (li.  3;  Tac.  An.  vi 
"  Hint.  Oyim.  $Sft. 
•'  PIntaroh  npiwka  of 


KTTfM^ioat  uil«>    Of    [ha 


K*r*4piKrovt.  '' pri)(t.c-ted.  covei 
Tbev  are  beat  denchlied  by  Hi 
{^tkii-p.  Ii.  pp.  tai-im. 

"S™  JuBtin,  111.  a.  If  1..       

turn  Ipala  equtoquA  lortoe  pliuaatB  Hi 


•■  riut.  Croaa  1.  a.  c. 

••Ro  PlDt  (Cnu*.  f  :»).     But  tt  BIT 

BfniibtRlirihelntenUoo  reaUj-  eiltfei 


nora 

(PluUicta)  vouli 
a  alnfdn  pilaentr 
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•1  On  the  position  of  Ichne,  see  Is. 
Char.  Maiis.  Farth.  %  1;  and  compare 
Hons.  C.  UiiUer's  note  ad  loc, 

"Plut.  Crass.  %'M. 

•>  Plut.  Crass,  i  in  \  Dio  Cass.  x\.  22. 

•<  Dlo  Cass.  acL  24.  Ot  rt  kov^I  rStv 
fiapP4.pw  01  fiiv  anttrrpd^-javiv,  oi  M  c«Ad<r- 
&rjyav,  koX  ai  vtvpax  .  •  •  t(>^yi)<rav  ra  m 
pikt\  t^troifuBri,  itol  ra  ^i^rj  navra  atnfu- 
fi^vvBri*  TO  rt  fityurrov,  oi  aySpt^  ainoi  ^o- 
wJorrcf  i^iKo/ioy. 

•*  On  the  Persian  practice,  see  Aiicieiit 
Monarchies,  vol.  lil.  p.  191,  2nd  edit. 
Fear  of  a  night  attack,  and  the  difSculty 
of  unfastening  and  caparisoning  their 
horses  in  a  hurry,  were  at  the  root  of 
the  custom. 

••  Plut.  Crass.  1.  s.  c. 

•»  So  Plutarch  ($28).  Oi  UdpBot,  rvitroi 
fUv  aioOofitvot  ri|K  airSBpatrtv,  ovic  iSla- 
«ov.  Dean  Merirale  ims,  I  think,  mis- 
understood a  somewliat  obscure  pass8j?e 
in  the  preceding  section— where  the  re- 
treating army  is  said  to  have  thought 
the  enemy  w^H  upon  them  (»«  ^iri^c- 
pofiiytav  rliiv  vokcfjiitav) — and  has  made 
the  Parthians  start  in  pursuit,  but  soon 
eive  up  the  attempt,  because  "their 
Sorses.  after  a  long  day's  f«ervice,  were 
unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  headlong 
rush  of  desperate  men."  This  Is  not 
Tery  probable,  and  It  is  certainly  not 
Oontalned  in  the  authorities. 

•«  See  Lucan.  Pharsalia,  vlil.  S77-STJJ: 
**  Kon  aries  illis,  non  ulla  est  machina 
belli: 

Haud  fossas    Implere    Talent;    Par- 
thoque  s».'quente 

mnrus  erit.  quodcunque  potest  ob- 
stare  sagitta).'* 
Compare  Tacit.  Ann.  xr.  4. 

••  Plut.  Crass.  $  29. 

*•  I  do  not  understand  why  Dr.  Momm- 
•en  speaks  of  Sinnaca  as  a  **  fort"  (li^es- 
tung,  vol.  lii.  p.  830).  Plutarch  seems  to 
regani  it  a.s  a  mere  liill)  note  the  ex- 

Sression   aWov  Ao^ov,  vnoMifittfov  Toit 
AKvacoic):  and  Strubo  only  calls  it  a 
••place'"  (xf»piov.  xvl.  I,  $  38). 

Ti  See  text,  p.  86. 

^>  Mommsen  seems  to  doubt  whether 
the  Parthians  really  intended  any 
treachery  {Oeschichte,  vol.  iii.  p.  830). 
But  the  Romans  can  scarcely  have  been 
mistaken  upon  the  point.  Such  treachery 
has  been  constant  iu  the  East  from  the 
time  of  the  Ten  Thousand  to  the  AfT- 
gfaan  warof  1841. 

^*  Plutarch  makes  him  killed  by  a 
Parthian  named  Pomaxaethreii,  but  con- 
fesses that  the  exact  truth  was  not 
know^n  {Crass.  §  31).  Dio  gives  both  ac- 
counts (xl.  27). 

»*Plnt.  Crass.  «81.ad;ln. 

»•  Plin.  H.  N.  vl.  18. 

^*  See    the  well  known    passage    of 
Horace  (Od.  iii.  5.  5):— 
"  Milesne  Cra»«i  conjuge  barbara,"  &c. 

*'  The  Roman  captives  served  as  sol- 
diers in  the  Parthian  armies  (VelL  Pat. 
tLtt:Florus,iT.ia). 


'•  "  Romanoe  rerum  dominos"^  (VIrg. 
^n.  i.  2K:i). 

"  As  JuUan  did  (Amm.  Marc,  xxlil.  5). 

•0  See  Ju8tin.  xli.  1,  $  7:— "pMrthi,  a 
Romuuis  trinis  bellis,  per  maximosdu- 
ces  flotvntisKimis  temporibus  lacessiii, 
soli  ex  omnibus  gentibtts  no't  pares  so- 
lum, veruiu  frtiam  victores  fuerv.*^  And 
Dio  (xl.  14) : — TtAfvrityrei  W,  «nl  To<rovTo 
leal  r^f  do^iTf  koi  ryi  ivvautt»ti  ixupwraut 
tHTTt  KeCi  rotf  'PcDfiaioiv  Tore  avTivok*fiii<rat, 
Kai    69V po    id    arriiraAoi    vofii^*- 

*^  *  u'ompare  besides  the  passages  above 

auoted.  Strab    xi.  «.  §  a;  Plin.  H.  N.  v. 
S;  and  Herodian,  iv.  18. 
"  Plut.  Crass.  %  83. 

••  Eurip.  [iacch.  1109- 1200  (ed.  Dindorf). 
"Ibid.  1170-117^':— 

^CpOflCf  i^  op€Oi 

cAiKa  i^drouoi'  eiri  fi^Aa^pa, 

liaxapiay  $TJpay. 

••  Compare  the  proceedings  of  Tomy- 
ris  with  the  head  of  Cvrus.  as  related  in 
Herodotus,  i.  214;  and  for  more  exact 

Parallels  see  Appiun,  MUhridut.  p.  184, 
;  and  3IicU.  Pulseol.  ii.  24. 

••So  Klorus  (lii.  11,  8  ID  and  Dio  (xl. 
27).  Plutarch  omits  the  circumstance: 
but  I  think,  with  Dean  Merivale,  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  disl^e- 
Heve  it.    (Roman  Emjri'-e^  vol.  ii.  p.  26.) 

•^  Plut.  Crass.  §  83.  Oirrot  ravrd  y  ko- 
ra^tvaafx  evof . 

•»  Josephus,  Ant.  Jxtd.  xiv.  7, 1  8. 

»•  Plut.  Ctass.  $  83. 

»•  Plut.  Crass,  %  21.  Compare  Dio  Cass, 
xl.  12:  Oro.s.  vi.  13. 

•»  Dio  Cass.  xl.  28. 

»«  Ibid.  Compaiv  CIc.  Ep.  ad  Att.  v. 
18.  20;  ad  Div.  xv.  1;  &.C. 

••See.  on  this  point,  the  interesting 
despatch  of  Cicero  to  the  Roman  Senate 
(Ep.  nd.  Div.  xv.  1). 

•*  See  the  complaints  of  Cicero  In  the 
despatch  above  referred  to;  and  note 
that  CMcero  himself  had  for  his  large 
province  not  two  complete  legions  {Ep. 
ad  Div.  iii.  6). 

"»  Dio  C^.  xl.  28,  ad  fin.  T«v  St^h^v 
T]7  re  "Pt»fieUu>y  StO'irortia  a)(9o|Li^vtt>f,  koX 
irp^  avrovt  (I.o.  row?  TldpiovfU  Urt  koX  yti* 
Toya^  jcoi  o'vyi^tit  <r^t<riK  oktoc,  iLiroK\iy6y» 
•my. 

••  ac.  Ep.  ad  Div.  xv.  1. 

•^  *•  Cappadocia  est  inanis."    (Cic.  L 
s  c ) 
*  •«  Cic.  Ep  ad  Div.  xv.  8;  ad  Att.  v.  20. 

»»  Eu.  ad  Div.  xv.  4. 

»••  Ibid.  XV.  1,  "  Hoc  autem  tempore 
res  sese  ita  habet,  ut,  nisi  exerritum 
tantum  quantum  ad  maximum  bellum 
mittere  voletis,  mature  In  has  provteciaa 
miseritis.  siniimum  perlculum  sit,  ne 
amittendee  Rint  omues  hee  provlnciee.*' 

!•!  Dio  Cass.  xl.  29;  Cic.  Ep.  ad  Att. 
V.  20. 

*•«  Cicero  tells  us  that  his  cavalry  de- 
feated a  Parthian  detachment  within 
the  limits  of  Cilicia  {Ep.  ad  Div.  xv.  4). 

iMDioOaa8.xl.29. 
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>*^  Ibid.  KaovMV  iirxvpaK  avrovv  aire- 
Kpovcraro. 

ii**  IbM.  Cdiiipore  Clc.  Ep.  ad  Att.  r. 
80;  ad  Lnv.  ii.  10. 

>o«  Oc.  i:.V>  <ici  -4/^  V.  21;  vl.  l^ 

"'  lie.  A/).  ii(i  ^<f.  V.  ai:  "Maximum 
beliuin  iuip«miet."  Coiii|jare  <ui  Att. 
vl.  1  (p.  dla;:  cu/  /^ir.  U.  lU. 

"*  Dio  CatiB.  xl.  3U. 

i»  Justiu,  xlii.  4.  $  6.  The  time  of  the 
recall  is  uiisplacod  by  Justin,  but  the 
iAct  may  be  accepted  ou  his  authority. 

CHAFTER  XIL 

1  See  text,  p.  lOA.  It  appears  from 
ftevemt  coins  of  Orodefl,  which  bear  the 
l**CfUii  B.\SI.VEnS  BASIAEQN  APSA* 
KOY  ♦lAE.VAHNOZ  KAI  APSAKOY 
Il.\KOFOY,  iliut  Paconiti  was  associated 
by  his  father  in  tlie  government  durinjc 
the  hiter  years  of  his  reifcii.  Heuce  he 
is  corrtH;tlv  called  "  kiuR'*  by  Livy  {Epit. 
cx^viii),  Justin  ixlli.  4,  i  1U>.  and  laci- 
tus  (Jiist.  V.  \i).  St-e  ui>ou  these  coins 
Lindsay,  IJUtory  aiul  Coinage  of  the 
P^uViiaiiay  pp.  147,  148,  and  compare 
PI  3.  Nos.  49  and  M. 

*Dio  Cass.  xii.  55.  Compare  Justin, 
zlii.  4.  §  ti  (which,  however,  is  an  over- 
Btatemf  nt)  and  Cibs.  Btll.  Civ.  iii.  83. 

>  Dio  Cass  xlii.  :J. 

•  Pint.  Fonip.  i  TO;  Appian,  Bell  Civ, 
II.  p.  4Kt).  A;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  M.  Dio  ques- 
lidps  tlie  truth  of  thy  ri'nort.     tl.  s.  c.) 

*The  tleslKu  i.s  attributed  to  liim  at 
thi.s  lime  by  Dio,  or  railn-r  by  Antony. 
as  rt'porit'd  by  Ino  (xliv.  40>. 

•  l;ii»  Cass.  xJiii.  .')1. 

'  tsuftoiiius  represent.^  lilm  as  intend- 
ing to  LM.tfr  I'aithia  by  way  of  tlie 
Le.ss«"r  Arinvnla,  and  to  nnx-'ped  cau- 
tiously to  iry  liie  strtMij^tn  of  the  I'ar- 
tliiauH  bef(»ro  enp^^hiir  them  in  battle 
(Jul.  jl  4t>.  Plutarch  ."yivs  that  ht»  meant, 
after  comiuerinjr  llie  Parthians.  to  pro- 
ceed by  the  Caspian  and  the  Caucasus 
into  iSoyihia,  from  Scythia  to  a.ssail  the 
German.^,  and  when  lie  li»ui  overriui 
CJermaiiv.  to  return  into  Italy  bv  way  of 
Uaiil  iJiU  §  :.8). 

•  No  alttMupt  wa.s  made  seriously  to 
curtail  the  Parthian  p«A\er.  much  'less 
to  conquer  the  Piirtliion  Stiite,  until  the 
tin:e  of  Trajan  i  ad.  11.*i),  a  hundred  and 
8ixty  years  lat.*'r.  Aiit-ouy's  invasion 
was  a 'mere  ostentatious  raid  without 
serious  object. 

»  Dio  (  ass.  xlvii.  27. 

,      »o  Appian.  Btll.  Civ.  iv.  pp.  623.  624. 

I  »»  Appian.  BUI.  Civ.  iv.  p.  &^\  D,  E. 
''Tlie  authorities  arr  n«.»t  altogether 
aprreed  <»n  this  point.  Dio  says  (xlviii. 
21)  tW>.l  <)rixlcd  temporized,  and  neither 
rel'M<<?rl  the  overt iiri  s  ot  Ca.ssius  nor  ac- 
ceptwl  rliem.  Hut  Justin  di.'»tiu(;tly 
states  tliat  the  P.irthians  lielp.'il  Bnjiu.-* 
nnd  Cm<**'iih  (xIm.  -4.  $  7i  nutl  Appiau 
mentions  them  Thrice  amoni^  the  tnx^ps 
wiio  fouifht  at  rhilippi  {.Bell^.  Civ.  p.  OkO, 

^•Octavian,  Antonv,  and  Lepidus. 
There  was  al«o  a  fourth,  Sext.  Pompeius, 


I 


who  forced  himnelf  Into  p«rtiiexiliip 
wiih  ttie  other  three  a  little  uuer. 

i«  Appian.  Bett.  Civ.  r.  p.  674. 

i^Q.  Labienus.  the  kod  of  Titus,  Ob* 
Bar's  legate  in  Gaul,  liad  been  seui  si 
envoy  to  Oro<leat  by  BnituH  and  CsMJut 

1  Dio  Csss.  xlviii.  24),  and  was  at  Um 
Partldaii  Court  wheu  news  of  the  defest 
at  Philippi  arrl vtKi.  Di-eadine  the  **  pro- 
scription '  of  the  victors,  he  determmed 
to  continue  with  the  Partliiaiis,  ud  to 
put  his  services  at  their  dit>posal. 

>*  Perusia  was  taken  iu  January.  B.C. 
40;  but  the  news  of  its  capture  would 
not  reach  Ctesiphon  for  some  mooiha 

"  Strab.  xvi.  &  «  lO. 

"  Dio  Cass,  xlviii.  25  (J  70B>. 

1*  Dio  Cass  xlviii.  §j  lu»-lia 

<»  Ibid,  xlviii.  »HiU  I).  ComjMte  Ap- 
pian, Bell.  Civ.  v.  p.  iDl,  B. 

>i  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud. xlv.  13;  Bell  Jvd. 
L13. 

"  Joseph.  J?eZf.  Jud.  i.  18,  §  1. 

«s  Dio  Cass,  xlviii.  ;i5,  ad  /In. 

a«  Ibid  xlviii.  2tt.    Compare  Strab.  ziv. 

2  fi  24. 

'"  P'lut.  ^nfofi.  I  80;  Appian,  Fktrth. 
p.  VAi.  A. 

««Dio  Cass,  xlviii.  89;  Plut.  Anton. 
$83. 

>"  Dio  Cass,  xlviii.  40. 

3"  Lal>ienus  styled  himself  "Impenr 
tor  Parrliicus"  (Strab.  1.  s.  c. :  DioC'isa. 
xlviii.  •450.  ad  Jin  );  and  even  put  this 
ridiculous  title  upon  his  coius.  i  PI.  IL 
Fi^'.  1.] 

'*  l>io  Cass,  xlviii.   40,  ud  fin.:  Plut 

*»>  For  the  position  of  this  pass,  see 
Strabo,  xv.  2.  §H. 

»»  Dio  Caj>s.  xlviii.  41;  Plut.  1.  s.  c; 
Strab.  1.  s.  c. 

»-  Dio  Cass  xlix.  20.  Thv  n«i«©por 
OMOta  TOiV  ftoAiorra  ritv  trairort  ^aaiA<va'«r» 
Twv  icai  «Vt  ^LKaLoavvQ  «cat  t'lri  vp^ drijri  [ot 
2i-poiJ  vircpijyaTroii*. 

="  As  AnliochuK,  kinp  of  Commagen^; 
Lysanias.  telrarch  of  Itma'a:  Jia'ehiia, 
sht-ilvh  of  the  N.'il>ala'aii  Arai'S;  Cliav- 
nanis.  Anti^'onus.  and  othei-K.  (Dio 
Cas.s.  xlviii.  41:  xlix.  10.  .S2.  A.C.) 

"  Jo.'^epli.  Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  15;  BcU.Jud. 
I.  If).  IG. 

«  Dio  Ca.S8.  xlix,  19. 

»*  Ibid.  20. 

»'  See  text,  p  93. 

^^^  In  descM-ibin^  this  battle.  1  hove  fol- 
l«>\ved  Dill's  account  (xlix.  2tM,  rather 
than  Justin's  (xlii.  4)  us  at  once  more 
grii]:)hic  ami  more  probable. 

**  See  text.  p.  14 

<<>  Compare  ou  this  point  Dio  C.iss. 
xli-v.  2il.  ;;i:d  2(5.  with  Plut  w4i.foii.  $  41. 
Note  esijei  iully  il:e  st:.ti  niei;t  of  Dii':— 

KaTc:tt>p<iK'roy  i(j\Vf>b}i  i  ^x' ft.  ail- ofTO--  and  llW 
fact  implied  iii  i'intarcli  th;vr  tJie .sliuwrs 
u^ed  leaden  bullets  (MoAv^^cic)  instead 
of  Mones. 

4Miistin.  xlii.  4.  K  1^18.  Gomosn 
Dio  Cass.  xlix.  siS. 
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«*  Justin,  zlif.  4,  f  14. 

«sDioCaas.  xUx.  23. 

**  Orodes  had  married  a  dauf^hter  of 
Antiocbus,  king  of  Ck>mmag6ii6  (Dio 
Cass.  1.  a.  c.) 

«*  Accordiiifr  to  Plutarch  (Cr(u$.  1 83) 
Fhraatea  flrHt  attempted  his  father^s  de- 
struction bv  means  of  poii$oq,  but  the 
poison  failing  to  take  effect,  he  then 
smothered  him  with  his  pillovr. 

CHAPTER  Xm. 

^To  reconcile  Dio  <xhx.  28)  with  Jus- 
tin (zlii.  4,  {  14),  it  U  nece»Kary  to  sup- 
pose that  the  grandsons  of  Antiochus 
were  murdered  first,  the  sons  of  Orodes 
by  his  concubines  afterwards. 

s  ]^o  Cass.  1.  s.  c. 

•  Plut.  Anion,  %  37.    *Avt|/>  iiri^oinff  koI 

«  Hop.  Od.  Ui.  6,  9. 

•  Dio  Cass.  xlix.  24. 

•  Ibid.  c.  25. 

V  Dio  Cass.  xlix.  S4.  ad  fin. 

•  The  "  Fasti  triumphales"  give  under 
the  year  a.u.c.  715  f=  b.c.  38)  the  entry 
**  P.  VENT1DIV8  PRO  COS.  EX  TAVRO 
HONTE  ET  PAUTHEIS.*' 

»  See  text,  p.  109. 

>«So  Florus  tiv.  10)  and  Justin  (xlii.  5, 

V8).  Uvy  Rays  eiehtoen  (Epit.  cxzx.); 
elleius  (ii.  82,  §  1),  thirteen. 

1^  These  numbers  ore  taken  from  Plu- 
tarch (Anton.  §  37).  whose  account  is  the 
most  circumstantial,  and  (on  the  whole) 
the  one  most  to  be  depended  upon. 

>«  Dio  Cass.  xlix.  25. 

»>  Media  Atropntfind  was  sometimes 
subject  to  Parthia,  sometimes  indepen- 
dent. That  at  this  time  it  xrna  dept^n- 
dent  appears  from  the  whole  narrative 
of  the  war  in  Plutarch  and  Dio. 

14  Dio  Cass.  1  8.  c. 

»»See  text.  p'.  115.  On  the  Identity  of 
Dio's  Praaspa  (the  Vera  of  Rtrabo,  xi, 
18,  S  8)  with  tlio  modem  Tokht-i-Sulel- 
mon,  8e»»  a  paper  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
In  the  Oeographical  Journal^  vol.  x.  pp. 
11V117. 

»•  Plut.  Anton.  $  38,  od  fin.;  Dio  C^oss. 
xlix.  •?.'). 

"  So  Plutarch  (1.  s.  c).  The  *'  two  le- 
gions" of  Livy  ("duabus  legionibus 
omfssis,"  F^it.  cxxx.)  seem  to  refer  to 
this  battle.  Compare  VclL  Pat.  ii.  82, 
f  2. 

»•  Plut.  Anton.  §  39. 

»»  Dio  Csissi.  xlix.  28. 

••  Plut.  Anton.  $  39,  od  fin.;  Dio  Cass, 
xlix.  27. 

a»  Dio  Cass.  xlbc.  27;  Plut.  Anton.  §40. 

MPlut.  Anion.  ^41. 

■•  If  E*raa5>da  wa«<,  ns  is  probable,  the 
modem  Takht^i-SuleTman,  rhi«i  would  be 
the  route  alon^  tho  course  of  the  Jttr,hetu 
and  th3  eastern  phores  of  Lake  Urumi- 
yeh,"which  is  the  road  an  army  would  nat- 
urally follow.  (See  G^ogmph.  Joum. 
TOl.  X.  p.  115.) 

«<Pl»it.  1.  8.  c.  Compare  Dio  Cass, 
xlix  as. 

s^Sir  H.  Rawlinson  has  shown  that 


this  route  cqrresponds  In  every  Dorticu- 
lar    to    that    described    by  Plutarch. 
{Olograph.  Jbuni.  vol.  x.  pp.  115-117.) 
«•  Merivale,  Roman  Empire^  vol.  U.  p. 

•T  Dio  Cass. -xlix.  81. 

••  Plut.  Anton,  i  61. 

**  Florus  says  that  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  legionaries  escaped  (iv.  10); 
Velleius,  that  one-fourth  of  the  soldiers 
and  one-third  of  the  attendants  perished 
(ii  K2).  Plutarch  estimates  the  loss  lu 
Media  at  24.000  men  {Anton.  {  50);  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  means  to  in- 
clude in  this  the  10,000  destroyed  with 
Statianus.  If  not,  he  would  regard  the 
army  as  reduced  on  its  return  to  Ar- 
menia from  100,000  to  66,000. 

*«  Plut.  Anton,  f  45,  ad  fin.  *0tipoii4' 
vtav  hk  iroAAwf ,  koul  riov  IlapB»*u  ovk  aAioro^ 
f/LtPwy  woAAdicif  iveu^Biy^aaBai  rhu  Aitu- 
¥uty  'nrTOf>ov<nrt*Q  fA,vpioi. 

»»  Dio  Cass.  xlix.  83.    Plut.  Anton.  §  52. 

»>Polemo,  who  Is  called  "king  of 
Pontus'*  (Dio  Cass.  xlix.  2S)-^hat  to,  of 
the  portion  which  had  not  been  ab- 
sorbed into  tlio  Roman  Empire.  On  the 
history  of  this  Polemo,  see  Clinton,  F. 
B.  vol.  ill.  p.  428,  note  m. 

>»PIut..  Anton.  8  6*2. 

>«  Dio  Cass.  xlix.  88.  Ty  lloKiiimvi 
fJLiaBbv  7%  KifpvKciaf  rify  fiutporipav  'Ap^<- 

"  Ibid.  Xlix.  80. 

»•  These  are  said  to  have  been  at  first 
of  silver  (Dio  Cass.  xlix.  80,  ad  fin.),  and 
afterwards  of  gold  (ib.  40:  Veil.  Paterc. 
11.  m. 

*f  This  king  had  the  same  name  as  the 
Armenian  monarch— vis..  Artavosdes. 
He  has,  therefore,  to  prevent  confu- 
sion, not  been  named  in  the  text. 

»« Compare  To'^if.  Ann.  ii.  8:  "Arme- 
nia inter  Parth<  .kuu  et  Romanas opes 
inflda  ob  scelus  Antonii.'* 

"  Dio  Ca!«.  xlix.  44. 

«0See  Plut.  Anton.  $  54;  Dio  Otss. 
xlix.  41. 

«»  Dio  Cass.  xlix.  44. 

««  Dio  Cass.  Ii.  16. 

"Justin,  xlii.  5,  J  4.  It  was  probably 
now  that  Phraates,  fearing  that  his  se- 
raglio would  fall  into  tho  hands  of  Tiri- 
dates.  murdered  all  his  concubines. 
(Isid.  CThar.  M.P.%].) 

<*  Tiridates  cannot  have  reigned  in 
Parthia  more  than  about  three  j'eara 
(from  B.o.  33  to  :J0);  hut  he  continued  to 
claim  the  title  of  king  and  to  Issue  colim 
till,  at  any  rate.  b.c.  26.  Coins  whi(rh 
seem  rightly  assigned  to  him  In  the 
British  Museum  Collection  (arrangerl  by 
the  late  Mr.  De  Salis)  bear  the  dat#»s 
EIlS  and  ^111.  or  b.c.  27  and  26.  Thw 
earll'»st  eoin  of  a  similar  type  which  is 
dated.  b*»ars  the  letters  o6i.  or  B.C.  83. 

**  .Justin  makes  these  events  take 
place  later.  wh»»n  Augustus  was  in  Spain 
(B.C.  2T-i4»;  but  it  seems  impossible  th»it 
th^'  circumstantjal  account  of  Dio  (U.  18) 
can  \ye  a  mere  fiction. 

««DloCMi.liU.S8. 


••  Amonfc  the  lAtln  vriten.  tbs  ld«a 
coromenoea  with  VelleiUH.  the  flattorer 
of  Tiberius  (II.  M.  ad  fin.).  From  bim 
itpuwii  lo  KiKtonliuiOctati.  |ai),  Jto- 
Un  tl.  B.  c.>,  Eulronlin  frll.  B).  Oroiiui 
ii.!!l,adM.).t:c.  \V>aD<llt.lu>weTer, 
ana  piTTiouely  to  VelleiiM.  in  Btrabo. 
The  jtoiKl  apDae  of  T»cttii»  pmYenU  him 


"Jbld.    Colnsof  [IteTMTB.o.  GCA.tr,a. 
U)ha<eiheleRend 

AKMESIA  RECEPTA. 

••Thi«Tlf;ranpa<'ii.lbe1len,iiiaitioiie<l 
Dly  In  a  frugmenc  at  Dlo  (Iv.  ll),  th« 


IV.  B 


B  In  B 


to  the  IT— 

•ad  mat  o(  Phri«b»Li»i  am* 
doubiUiM  it  reina  t«  Iks  k 

UMlfdKklTB.  'neiwwaraBokralb- 
snol  PfaiBkUaM  Bone  whoa  kasidl 
demud.  NclUiM-  could  Assmtw  bii* 
cklled  la  quprtkn  lbs   ro^  tfUa  at 

■" •—  with  whom  be  had  kept  «• 

viuiuuj»Lic  inlo^ourao  aM  u&quFcance 
King  ot  I^rlhi*  for  nearly  iblrtr  j««» 
The  mlBconwntlon  bu  uiMn  Iran  lbs 
namt.  Bnt  It  nhould  be  rpmembHtd 
tbal  the  form  PhriuMma  te  •  mm 
dltalnulin  at  Phnkto.  and  that  It  h 
found  ooly  In  JoHphua,  wboae  FartliiaD 
namee  are  not  alwna  to  be  drpeodad 
upon.  (See  note  «!,  Cbapter  HIS.) 
I  Dla  Can.  It.  II.    Tor.t^.rtgM>. 

™  lUd^U  I]*^*H  crx  inr  >>  rtrtitr 

•Vr-11.  Pnt.  (J.  101.  Thta  Intwrlew  If 
placnl  by  aame  Id  a-d.  1  (CUntoB.  F.  B. 
to].  Hi.  p.  MS:  Herfrale.  fiomun  £knn« 
*n].  It.  pp.  a8&,  UK):  but  It  anrni  db- 
KkelT  that  CaiiM  wi  uld  have  deta* ed  m 

. .w..  _=< o„  (,(  ^g  Eirti™ 

Taucbnlla  rditka 
A.T>.  llairimtorlt. 
atbemdelaUiLiiH 
le  loeetins.  uid  tl- 


n^llli 


proT*  that 
:ben  la  no 


LlndHHy,  Hittftry  a. ,_.  _..„. 

4Bl:  or  oTwi  till  i.n,  IS  (Dlinloi 
Komnni.  thI,  tl.  p   *■"'       ■^-   " 

bewaa  klnr  in  a.o.  t.  and  tit 

by   his   father    The   dimciilty  on  tna 
Iiolnli  baa  been  In  part  owlns  to  Dlo'B 
caJIInK  the  »n  "Pbraala"  (It,  li)  >■ 
well  an  the  faiher. 
-      •>  Joaaph.  AtU.  Jud.  nlU.  %  1 4)  ■!<«• 
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nus  thus:  **  Cum  refce  Parthonnn,  eml- 
neati&dnio  juveii^;,  in  inwila  qu«m  am- 
nifi  Euphrates  anibiebat,  eeouato  utri- 
usque  partis  numero,  cuiit.  *  Bieceut 
editors  have  altered  "emineoUtwituo 
juvene''  into  "  eniinentisKinius  juv«nis.** 

•  DiO  Cass.  lv._  11.     'O  Ik  £i|  ^poan^  no. 

'Veil.  Fat.  iL  108:  6ut>t  Octar.  f  65; 
!nu:it.  Ann.  i.  S;  Zonaras,  p.  f^jM,  D. 

•  Dio  (1.  8.  c.)  notes  tliis,  awirninf?  two 
reasoas  for  the  witlidrawal  or  tlie  Par- 
thian claims  to  Armenia,  the  presetice 
of  Caius  in  Syria,  and  the  Partiiian 
king's  expectation  of  disturbances 
amonBT  his  subjects  (rs  oixcis  raparroiLtra 
Hivn  aarrov  VTCToireur*). 

•  Joseph.  Ant  Jud.  zviii.  8,  §  4. 

^^iX  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether 
Fhraates  iV.  had  not  done  the  same 
during  his  later  years,  as  Mionnet  (Jtf^- 
dailles^  ?uppI6ment.  torn.  viii.  pp.  441- 
448)  and  Mr.  Lindsay  {UMory  ana  Coin- 
age^  p.  149)  imagine.  Oo  the  whole, 
however,  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
Muaa  coins  belong  wholly  to  Phraataces. 

>^The  coins  of  Phraataces  have  on 
tbe  one  side  his  head,  which  is  being 
erowned  by  two  Victories;  on  the  other 
the  head  of  Musa.  with  the  legeud 
MOYSHS  BAZIAI2SHS  eEA2  OYPA- 
NU2.  [PI.  U.  FiRT.  2.]  They  bear  the 
three  dates  IT,  AIT,  and  BIT,  or  b.o.  fl, 
B.C.  1.  and  A.D.  4.  (See  for  the  last-men- 
tioned dates,  NumUmatic  Chronicle^ 
New  Series.  No.  xliii  p.  818.) 

1*  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  zvili.  2,  {  4. 

>'  This  seems  to  follow  from  the  ez- 

Sression  used  by  Joseph  us,  ot  v«ivaidraTCK 

vaprtt. 

>«  Joseph.  L  s.  c.  The  violent  deaths 
of  at  least  two  kings  between  Phraates 
TV.  and  Artabanus  III.  are  attested  by 
Tacitus  {Ann.  ii.  8),  who  sasrs:  "Post 
finem  Phraatls  et  aequentium  regum  ob 
intemas  ooniet,'*  &c. 

>*  Tacit.  Ann.  L  s.  c;  Joseph.  1.  s.  c; 
Suet.  Tib.  i  16. 

i«  "  ignotflB  Farthis  virtutes  nova  vi- 
Ua.'*    (Tacit.  1.  a.  c.) 

"Tacit.  Ann.  iL  8.  "Apud  Dahas 
adultus."     Joseph.  Ant  Jud.  1.  s.  a 

19  Vonones  commemorated  his  victory 
in  the  Roman  fashion  by  striking  coins 
which  bore  upon  the  one  side  his  head^ 
with  the  legend  BASIAEY2  ONQNHS; 
and  on  the  otlier  a  Victory,  with  the  le- 
gend BASIAEYZ  ONQNIU  NEIKHZA2 
APTABANON.    [PI.  IL  Fig.  3.J 

**  Joseph.  1.  s.  c. 

••Tacit.2lnn.iL  4. 

•'  Ot  wept  Nt^TK|r  AvKarot  rw  'ApiunrCmp 
'AATo/kiy^  vpooTt0«Krau.     (Joseph.  1.  S.  C.) 

>>  Josephus  expresses  this  broadly^ 
'O  T^tfift  «vTip  arctrty  wpbt  .  .  .  toD 
Jlup09v  rit  air«tAac.  Tacltus implies 
it  when  he  aays:  *'  Si  nostra  vi  defende- 
mtur,  belliua  advwwis  Fiarthoa  aumtt^ 


"Tacit.  Ann.  11.  4.  ad  fin. 
M  J(»8eph.  Ant  Jud.  zvlii.  8,  §  4,  ad 
fln.    It  is  supposed  by  some  that  Jof>e- 

J>hus  in  this  patvage  refers  to  the  estab- 
i^hment  of  ArKaoes.  another  son  of  Ar- 
tabanus, on  the  throne  of  Armenia, 
nearly  twenty  years  afterwards.  But 
the  close  connection  of  the  clause  wiih 
one  in  whfcli  he  «peaks  of  Vonones  as 
guarded  in  Syria,  limiu  the  date  to  a.d. 
16-18.  That  Artabanus  had  a  son,  ero- 
des, distinct  from  Arsaces.  king  of  Ar- 
menia, appears  from  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  88. 

**  "  Permissaa  Gernianieo  provincite, 
quae  niari  dividuntur.'  *    Tao.  Ann.  ii.  48. 

*•  Ibid.  ii.  66. 

«'  See  note  83,  Chapter  XIII. 

*<^  TxickuH  says  (1.  s.  c.)  that  the  name 
was  taken  from  that  of  tlie  city  Artax- 
ata,  which  is  absurd;  for  Artazata  is 
Artaxia-aata^  '*  Artazias's  dty**  (com- 

ESamosata,  and  sec  Strab.  zi.  14, 
and  Itself  took  its  name  from  the 
Artaxias.  Dean  Merivale  observes 
that  the  word  **  signified  greatness  or 
sovereignty"  (vol.  v  p.  ifti);  which  Is 
true,  but  not  of  much  importance,  since 
the  derivation  would  scarcely  occur  to 
either  Zeno  or  his  subjects.  What  was 
needed  was  that  the  new  king  idiould 
exchange  his  Qreek  name  for  a  native 
one.  He  ehowe  Artazias  as  that  of  two 
previous  monarchs  who  had  distin- 
guished  themselves. 

«»  Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  58. 

*^  Germanicus  was  believed  to  be  ac- 
tuated on  this  occasion  in  part  by  his 
hostility  to  the  governor  of  Syria,  Piso, 
and  his  wife,  Hanoina,  whom  Vonones 
had  courted.  But  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  allowed  motives  of  this  kind 
to  influence  him. 

«>  Tacit,  ^nn.  ii.  68. 

»Tacit.^nn.  vi.  81. 

**  Tiberius  was  seventy-live  in  a.d.  84. 

**  Vitelllus,  who  was  made  consul  at 
the  beginning  of  a.d.  84,  appears  (like 
Germanicus)  to  liave  at  once  set  out  for 
his  province.  (See  Joseph.  Ant  Jud. 
zvili.  4,  %  '2,  and  compare  Burton,  Hist 
of  First  Three  Centuries,  vol.  1.  p.  125.) 

'*  It  is  almost  certain  that  this  prince 
muMt  have  had  some  real  peraonal  name 
besides  the  family  title  of  Arsaces.  (See 
Strab.  zv.  1,  S  86.) 

»•  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  81. 

•7  Dio  Cass.  Iviii.  86. 

<«  Joseph.  Ant  Jud.  zvilt.  4, 1 4.  rUi»^ 
vci  M  Kot  Tifiifnoi  «0C  Ovir4Akiop  ypofi/uuira, 
jc«A«iMiii/  avrhtf  nfttutrv^tv  ^tAtw  v^>&f  'Apra- 
fiayov  rbv  UdpBttv  /Saat\«A*  c^4/3ct  ym.p  av- 
nv  ff'xtf^f  «*v,  Kol  'Apftevtoy  ircpcwao'M^ 
MK,  fill  cirt  9k4ov  KoxoypYfi. 

»•  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  s.  c. 

40  .t  Destinata  retlnens,  conslliisetasto 
res  externas  moliri;  arma  procul  ha- 
bere."   Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  Si. 

41  Tacit.  1.  s.  c;  Dio  Cass.  Ivlli.  86. 
««Suoton.  Tib.  $  66:— "Ouin  et  Arta- 

bani,  Partborum   regis,  laoeratas  est 
Uteris,  parriddia  st  cmdm  et  Ignavfam 

Ills  itt 
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▼oluntaria  morte  nuudmo  justtasiinoque 
civium  odio  quAmprimum  Hatitifaoerer." 

«<  Dean  Merivale  calls  TiriUaUw  "  the 
mm  oi  Pbiaatea''  {Kom,  Empire,  vol.  v. 
p.  416);  but,  if  tiiis  had  been  «o,  Tacitus 
would  most  certaiuly  have  meutioiied 
it.  Tacitus  calls  him  "sanguinis  ejus- 
dem'*  (ot  the  same  family),  and  spcwks 
of  the  elder  Phraates  (PhFaateslV.)as 
his  grandfather  (jLhh.  vi.  »7).  but  leaves 
us  to.guess  which  son  of  this  king  was 
his  f  atner.  I  suspect  it  was  either  Bho- 
daspes  or  Seraspadanes. 

^vTacit.  Ann.  vi  82;  Joseph.  Ant. 
Jud.  xvlii.  4,  ft  4. 

«*  Tiberius  had  suggested  this  candi- 
date.   (Tacit.  Ann.  L  s.  c) 

«•  Ibid.  vl.  88. 

*7  Tacitus  calls  them  Sarmatians  {Ann. 
▼i.  83);  Josephus,  Scyths  iAni.  Jud. 
zviii.  4,  i  4).  BoUi  writers  absurdly 
briiig  them  through  "the  Ctupian 
Gates" ;  but  it  is  cl«ar  that  the  Mosdok 
l»ass  of  the  Caucasus  is  meant. 

**  The  Sarmatians  were  ready  to  hare 
sold  their  services  to  both  sides;  but  the 
Iberians  guarded  the  main  pass  through 
the  Caucasus:  and  the  Derbend  paas, 
between  the  mountains  and  the  Caspian, 
was  (according  to  Tacitus)  impassable 
during  the  summer  time,  being  then 
flooded  by  the  sea.    {Ann.  L  8.  C) 

*»  Ibid.  vi.  ai 

»o Tacit.  Ami.  vi.  85. 

•»  Ant.  Jud.  1.  8.  c. 

•aTiicit.^nn  yl.  :i6.^ 

*'  Uotinjj  xprt^iLor^av  eiv  re  ovyycKCic  koI 
^t'Aovf  Tovf  tKtLvov.  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud. 
1.  s.  c.)    Tacitus  oniit8  this  feature. 

**  "Interim  posse  PartboR.  absentium 
eequos.  pr»sentibus  mobiltis,  ad  poeni- 
tentium  mutari."  Toe.  Ann.  vi.  86,  ad 
fin. 

»•  Ibid.  vi.  37.  The  Roman  general  al- 
most iiuinediatcly  retireti, 

**Tacir..  Ann.  vi.  41.  Artemita  was  in 
8ittacen6,  nut  far  from  Ctesiphon  (Strab. 
zvi.  1,  §  7).  Tlxe  site  of  Ualus  is  un- 
Icnown. 

»'  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  42. 

"Tacit.  ^UM.  vi.  48. 

**"Sensit  vetuA  n^^nandi,  falsos  in 
amore,  odia  non  fingere.**  (Tacit.  Ann. 
vi.  44.) 

•0  Tacitus  says  **  Scyths"  only  (*'  auxi- 
lia  Sc'ythftrum'*);  Josephus,  "  DahsB  and 
&aCH3''  (arpaTiay  ^aitv  T«  «cal  Soxwv).  The 
early  connection  of  Artabanus  with  the 
DfihnB  (Toe.  Ann.  ii.  3)  makes  it  proba- 
ble that  he  would  obttiin  aid  from  them. 

*'Tucitus  says  "the  Annenians  and 
Elymcuins'''  (vi.  44);  but  the  latter  lay 
exuctlj-  in  the  opposite  quarter  to  Ar- 
menia, and  seem  to  be  wrongly  men- 
tioned. 

•"  "Principio  a  ^ente  Arabum  facto." 
(Tttcit.  Ann.  1.  s.  c.)  Tlie  Arabians  of 
the  Mesopotamian  Desert  are  probably 
intended. 

*'  Josephus  says:  noA«^t^at  rov«  av- 
0€arTin6raf  icartoir*  rj}!*  mmt^^  (Ant.  Jud. 

xviii.<i<ad^);  but  Um  fulte  bat- 


tmttv«  of  TacltQs  show*  ttiat  thenwM 
no  actual  flgfating. 

•«  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  zriil.  4, 1 8. 

**  Josephus  describes  this  intervfev 
at  some  length.  The  Ehiphrafees  «■• 
bridged  in  the  usual  way.  by  a  brfdce  of 
boats,  and  the  two  chien  met,  each  so> 
companied  by  a  guard,  nildwaj  on  Um 
bridge.  After  the  oonditions  of  pesos 
had  been  settled,  Herod  Antipas,who 
was  present  as  a  Boman  aUr,  eatci^ 
tained  the  Parthian  king  and  Bonm 
governor  at  a  banquet,  held  in  a  msg- 
niflcent  tent  erected  midwaj  betweea 
the  two  shores. 

••The term  ''hostage"  isuMdbrJd- 
sephus  (1.  s.  c).  Suetonius  iCalig.  \  19), 
and  Dio  (lix.  87).  One  would  be  glad  to 
know  whether  the  Parthians  tbemselTes 
regarded  the  transaction  in  the  same 
light  as  the  Romans  appear  to  havs 
done. 

•f  Sueton.  Calig.  §  14;  Dio  Cass.  I.  a  a 

••  This  seems  to  me  the  best  mode  of 
reconciling  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xvilL  4. 
g  6  with  Dio  Cass.  liz.  87  and  Burton. 
Calig,  1.S.C;  ViteU.%2. 

••  Compare  Acta  ii.  9;  Joseph.  Ant 
Jud.  xvi.  6,  «  1;  xviii.  9,  ftj ;  Philo.  Leg. 
ad  Camm.  p.  1032;  Mos.  Chor.  Hiit.  Ar- 
men.  ii.  8,  7;  &e. 

^0  On  the  transfer  of  Jews  from  Baby* 
Ionia  to  AuUoch,  see  Joseph.  Ant.  JwL 
xii.  8,  $  1;  contr.  An.  ii.  4. 

T»  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xviii.  9.  §  1. 

^*  This  naiTative  rests  wholly  upon  the 
authority  of  Josephus.  Its  internal 
probability,  it«  thoroughly  Oriental  col- 
oring, and  its  general  harmony  with 
what  we  otherwise  know  of  Parthiast 
this  time,  have  led  to  its  acceptance  bj 
Hilinan  and  other  writers  not  InclineH 
to  credulity. 

"  Probably  from  about  a.d.  19  to  34. 

''*  Mithridates  was  stripped  naked  and 
set  upon  an  ass,  and  in  this  guise  was 
conveyed  from  the  battJe-fleld  to  the 
camp  of  the  victors.  (Joseph.  A.  J.  xxUL 
9,  §  0.) 

?•  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xviii.  9,  i  &  'Au 
in  ini  iroAv  6ia4topoi  «ra9«OT)iacc<rav,  k<u  hiw^ 
rc'poif  fropay^i/oiTO  Bapptiw  irporcpov  oAAif 
kuv  rivToyro . 

^*  The  words  of  Josephus  (r^  cmy  hn 
^9opa  iv  Bo^vAwi'i  cy«v<ro  avritv)  are  am- 
biguous. Dean  Milnian  understood  them 
to  intend  a  pestilence  {Hirtory  of  tht 
Jews.  vol.  ii.  p.  IbU,  12rao  edit.) 

'» Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xvi  it  9,  f  9. 

7«  See  text,  pp.  14  and  109. 

?•  Strabo  (3d.  9.  ft  2)  praises  the  Par- 
thinn  rule  as  salutary  and  vigoroui 
(xpriak^ov  irpbi  ^ycMocior).  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  nation  showed  some- 
thing of  that  aptitude  for  command  sad 
eovf.'mment  which  distinguishes  the 
Turks. 

•0  The  Jewish  troubles  precede  in  Jo- 
sephus his  account  of  the  death  of  Ot- 
ligula,  so  that  apparently  they  fall  Into 
the  year  aj).  4a  Tha  death  of  Artaba- 
nus, whksh  followed  dow^  upon  hk 
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ncond  eTDulBLon  «nd  nntoFvtlcm  fjo- 
Bepfa  A.  J.  II.  4.  f  1).  ti  ihowu  by  Ibe 
Befti^a  of  Piirthian  coloa  to  biiT«  hmp- 
pened  in  a.d.  4j, 

•  '  TliiH  porllon  of  [fae  lilslorj  dependB 
wbuliy  on  iliB  iiiilhuriiy  of  Jowphus, 
wbo  u  DOC  perhHpK  to  be  Impllcltl; 
truBtcU.    iSea  ^n(.  Jud.  n.  3,  j  1-a.) 

"  Ibid.  n.  2.  i  3. 

■•TliH  rrduction  of  Seleucia  apppsra 


..  '&\"\^- 


-J  of"* 


o/lAa  Farthia-n  E 
UDt,  ^raoe.  Impa-i 
tendered 

dale  TNT  Aulmi  1=  ^ug.  a.d.Ij).  am 
tha    flrat   of    V-nniaii™    INP    r.^«. 
(=  September  of  tlu  ume  yesrX 
CHAPTEK  XV. 
>  Ant.  Jud.  XI.  a.  f  4.     TH>  puiAii'w 

»j)nii.  il.  8.  The  true  '  meauliiK  of 
Tadlus  In  the  paavage  hai  bean  quea- 
tloned  (Bee  WaJther'i  Tacitui.  do(«  od 
Joe,);  but,  for  inr  own  part.  I  caniint 
feel  a  doubt  thai  he  regards  Qotanea  aa 


auestioiied.  and  It  hks  been  propoaed  U 
aJier  the  ttfit  of  Tacitus  from  ■■>■•■•■- 

•^^      --  ■  lier's  Toeit 

t  of  Vardaii. 

_,    .0  that  otTlbertui.    .. 

tntTelled  In  one  nlfcht  and  day  toa  Ro- 
man (or  ISI  Briilnh)  mlJes  to  Tlalt  ht« 
■Ick  brother,  Druaiw  (I^Id.  H.  N.  v|[.  SO). 
•CoinB  of  a  imffomi  type,  diderlne 
attu^lber  from  Ihoiie  of  Uolanea,  and 
MOHOnalily  aacribed  to  Vardanea,  bear 


r,  ENT,  SNT  ai 


*'  BactrlaJiDfl  apud  c: 
.  zl.  0. 


poa."    Tacit. 
,  10  wltli  Jo- 


•  Compare  Tlo. 

"Roman  War"  of  iha  latter  writer  i« 
the  projected  "Anaenlau  expedlUoD" 
df  ttie  former. 

■•SBeteit,p.lSt. 

><  DloC*M.lx.  «;  Tao.  Ann.  zl.  S. 

"Dlo  OUBi  L  ■.  &(  Smms.  0*  iy«K- 


jneCa  tn   Mltbrldatem  fluzere. 


n 

■■  (Taelt.  Ann,  H.  9). 

tonauc- 

A  E-anhma  king  could,  n 

o  doubt. 

feudato- 

^;  but  tt  dipended  very  m 

the 

uiselvts    what   torees    Ihey   should 

bri 

nRlntothefleld.    To  obmln 

anyreal 

IWHB,  the  hearty  co-operatio 

D  of  the 

'«: 

ihLIorlHe  .aa  necesgary. 

Artabanus  rewarded  luM 

br  Bdd- 
(Jowph. 

■^1 

JoJ^h^J'nl.J^H.S.U 

□j*cu» 

•r<^  -liinv  uT^yiiair.    Compare   the 

prafrctuTvs  Invaaft " 

"  1  caniiot  follow  thla  eampalga  lade- 
tall.  u<  the  riven  "Eiinde"  and  "Blnde." 
menltooed  by  Tacltua,  are  uulmowa  to 

'•TacTt  Ann.  il.  10.    Josephui  Klvei 


t  «aya  simply  i 


d  Keberdatem,  prolem  Miraada"  But 
I  mar  be  doubted  whether  Ueherdatea 
'aa  (nought  of  uatU  Gotarxea  had  ren- 
lered  himself  obnoiloui  to  hi>  mibjecta. 
"  Colna  of  Vardanea  bear  t—  -— 


•r  taviiiaiH  ac  fuzum  adeglt  I'arthoa 
ittere  ad  Piiuclpi-m  Itotnanuni  occul- 
i  precea."    Compare  the  eipreaalon 

"Thli  gpaeeh  is  glTen  by  Tacitus  irlth 


moveuientB  of  Ooianes;  but  I  think 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  Uiat  be  was  pro- 
toctinc  Ctesiphon.  and  that  the  acene  of 
hlB  maiicEuvrea  and  of  the  nool  enemre- 

between  the  TIgrit*  and  the  Zagroa  moun- 
tain nvn^.  If  the  readlijg  "  Arbela" 
be  allnweil  to  slscd  In  Ann.  XIL  13.  »e 
may  limit  the  scene  of  action  a  little 

and  Baghdnd.  Sambuloa,  the  moun- 
tain which  Ootanes  at  flrat  occupied,  la 
eobably  [he  modem  Hoont  Sunbulab, 
tween  the  plains  of  OhUan  and  Delra. 
In  lat.  M'  ■Jf.  long.  ID'  ]<y  nearly.  Thli 
Is  a  "very  remarkable  range,  far  ei- 
ceedlnf;  In  heiebt  all  othera  at  the  foot 
of  Zaitroa"  (joui-nol  o/  Otograph.  So- 
cielv.  lol.  Ix.p.  41).  On  the  aummll  la 
"a  tlae  table-land,  wooded  with  dwarf 
oak."  wUIb  tbe  side*  an  In  moM  plaeea 
l»iiiii*«l  tr  "DftMd  Mid  pno^IMi 


TTa  sins  WOKMSttST. 


HSoms  aanmit  of  tlito  traerlBUam 
ftM  IKM  fl*«n  la  $b  M.  K.  nrter 
41t«Mta.  ToL  IL  p.  Ul),  br  Mr  H.  Bwr- 
■moD  (OMprodL  Animal,  voL  Ik.  p. 
IIB),  ud  hy  HK.  FlABdla  ud  CMe 
(Fbuaiw  •«  ftrae,  Pliuetwi  »nrttMnf , 
^IlBk  TbebMtaceouatliUwtottlu 
■eoond^BADud  nwellfr.  who  tnuuc  li  b*^ 
IkalniwrlpUaaai  toUom^  Aa*aSatiix 
MISPATUSnBII  .  .  .  rUTAPEUC  SA' 
TPAnHSTHMaATPAIUlN  ....  He  alu 
rend  in  a  comer-of  lh«  UbleC  tbe  wordu 
rOTAPSflU  rBono«PUS.  it  tuu  been 
ugtiMd  ibat  Itae  Inicriptlaii  cuuiot  have 
bean  set  op  br  *iiip  OoUtkb.  od  mc- 
otnut  of  the  Utle  -'Satrap  ot  &aups'\ 
butthlauKunwritbiiiotcaBTlDclns.  Kee 
note  IS.  CbapurVI.)  The  comUDstlon 
of  the  nnmeii  GotmeH  and  Uchrrdstee 
(Kithrmte*)  Ttth  rhe  locBlttT.  caRolnly 

on'puthtBD 


BCtlTtk 


of  U 


aOirm  . 
liucrlptloT 


••  "  Deis  Gotama  merto  obUt "  (Ann. 
Ml.  M). 
••  Jonph.  Ant.  Jad.  xx.  t.  %  t.    Mir* 

■■  PUUxiIranig  li  qootad  as  caliiiw  htm 
"ibe  yaunfwr  bratlier  ot  Ana&aiia 
in."  (Llndnr.  Hiitory  and  Coinafit. 
p.  TO.)  But  lb*  authnritT  ot  PhUostn- 
lui  on  a  polDt  of  tbi«  Uod  k  wnrthloaa. 


CHAPTER  ZVL 


"  Tacit,  ^nn.  sifl.  ■. 

"The  LMaer  Ano^d*  «■■  MriOil 
tn  AriatObulHa.  a  •oo  of  Hm«i1,  Um:  rf 
Cai«lei>.a>>d  k  Am  ao««io  Of  A^UVklL 


ITtidl.  Ann.  xiiL  S.) 

"Taciiuar^an.  xlU.  (I)  doea  not  deal- 
b-  ezprew  thia;  bac  it  aeenu  to  toUwr 
from  hiB  idlence  aa  Co  but  leeoiMT  «( 
Armenia  In  aJ>.  EC,  Joined  to  hka^ialt- 
aion  that  Tlridalea  poaMaaad  (ha  oodb- 
Dt  in  A.D.  B8  anid.  xilL  U.  IT). 

>'  Tac.  ^nn.  zill.  7. 

'•Ibid.  Tadtin  is  coDllmied  br  <k* 
oolna.  wblcli  dioir  that  Varduaa  wm 
proclaimed  al  leaat  aa  MTly  aa  a^  U. 

>'  Tie.  .rfim.  HU.  B. 

"The  fBinaawribed  toTAidai 
bear  tbe  dates  BBT.  Ust,  and  fl 


D.  B3.  M 


l>.  Zlli.  ».     It  VOUld  M 


Touchsafed  "them   (Dlo  uua.  k 

Whan  a  raplr  caiDT.  it  upaantvh 

bwn  lo  thi!  rlTecC  that  Tfridate*  a 

■     ,  ■  ■  iaBia.arco( 

»i»liat  thn  hands  ot  tba  8 


•'  Ibid.  ch.  Si. 

"  "Tunc  primum  Dlectj  b^M.  OBM 

Hid  ailaa  locia  ""—-^  "    (IbU.  ok. 


THE  SIXTH  XOh-AlWHT. 


^•TjuituH  twyii  at  CUe  AimpnlaiiB, 
"Ambijtua  flde  utnn]ui-  anna  inviia- 
bunt.  Kltu  lerntrum.  luiiiilltuilitie  Tnonun 
ParlliU  propionm.  counu'iUHquu  iirr- 
nitili  oc  llberluto  Ucduiil,  lUuc  maait  iid 
Mrrilium  indtnoliuiit."    <^>»t.  xHi.  Sl.l 

tfacsH  wars  bui  Uio  mere  t»ct  nf  cbelr  oo- 
cuiTBIice.  Some  have  iiiippuBed  till — 
to  have  been  titirred  up  ■nil  as>L-.leiI 


>■  Sue  Tncll.  ^nn.  iv.  H.  It  hn-i  )KeD 
thought  best  not  to  overload  ihia  hintnir 
with  tlie  npccchea  n-hlcb  Orwk  and  Ro- 

tbelr  historical  cliaracI«rH  on  ull  possi- 
ble oooasiQiis.    Id  the  present  inHUince 


> "  lmt>ecllluia  equ 
c^iild    herUldum 


■  sltuali^  OD   the  Euphratpx 


•"  ■Vciili-etprojwre:  nil 
tuerHtiir."    (11^  ch.  11.) 


irojwre:  rIhhb  et  uittUae. 
Compua  Tao. 


"Tao. -4rm.i».  IS. 

"Ibid.cfa.  lu. 

••  lUn  Casa.  liii.  BS;  Tac.  Ann. 

"Ibid.  ch.  26. 

■*Tui;itU)i  comparH  tho  poirf 
■aiite.1  W  Oorhulo  wlih  thoee 
ere  Bntni«(«l  14>  Pomper  by  ( 
oltui  lav.  [Sea  ,<a  thiK  Merin 
It  Emuiti;,  vol.  L  p.  B6.> 


Ho- 


"  Dio  al 


>rDpotfal  of  eiattlj 
tiuus  of  pracn  whiL'h  he 
Ca»i.  Iilf  ^>.  He  IB  tc 
from  Tacitus  (Jxn.  xi.  a 

"  See  Tac.  Ana.  xv.  ^.  wnere  mere  i» 
mentiun  of  lilx  obiiiinliig  picked  eohorM 
from  EKj'pt  and  lltyricuiu. 

••  Ihid!  ch! !»! 
•I  Ibid.  chH.  «0-SI. 


I  spring:  u(  A.a  W.    (K«  CUiiioo,  Jl*.  It., 

I  vol  i.  p.  48.) 

I  "ThIo  in  t1ie.iiipaiiui(-  of  TAo  (1x111.  7), 

'  tranRlaiBcl  "-acniM  the  Adrlmic,"    in. 

'  Head  of  "alK»e"  i>r   'round  the  heuil 


.    (  IM.     DIo  agrees 


this  condition,  but  Imitlles  it  lu  Ann.  xv. 
B.  1"  Cnr  eulin  eiercunm  Roiiianuni  a 
TERranocertiit  deiluctum  !  Cur  deserta 
per  nlluni  quju  l»!ln  ileteudwnnt  S") 

■•  This  iH  olearl]-  the  meanins  of  the 

threat— "SetrfbutaetleKes.  el  pro  mn- 
bra  reiils  Roinaouni  jus  Tictls  iinpo^itu- 
rum."   It  wiu  not  libelr  to  couciiiau 

»■  Ibid"  ch,  i. 

"  9oe  t«»,  pp.  S6-5B. 

"Tndt.  JiiB.  XT.  la  Tha  Infantir 
had  the  support  of  some  troops  of  Pao- 
nonian  horsn,  wblch  fled,  haweTer,  on 

"■ 'inf  Toi*«>aes. 

-  ■ •    (Tacit  I.  •.  a) 


oef'irtli  my  fate  v 
nnlienC  Ic  For  tli< 
my  Fonuiw."    (t 


homage  (or  his  kingdom  to  Nero,  lie 
iBtit  sufftrrd  tn  place  himitif  rtallg  un- 
der lAepraferKoii  of  I''olo«suj"('io>>uia 
Smpirt.  vol.  vIL  p.  Xi. 

'■^Paeonia  li  mentioned  as  king  of 
FarthlabjJManUllnaaeirieramivrittrn 
under  DomlUui.  prohahlr  towards  the 
close  of  hit  relgii.  which  was  from  *.n. 
81  to  M>.  M.    (Halt.  Q>te  Ix.  K.  H) 


Cllocon  dales  the  epjeram  A-d.  M  or  OK 
(*■.  B.  yo\.  1.  p.  VM) 

"Bbb  goeuin.  ,Ver.  I  W;  rn^p.  f  fl; 
Damtt.  i  i:  Toe.  iiri.  It.  BI;  Dio  G.Ba, 
livl.  11;  Jonepb.  BtU.  Jiul.  tU.  S,  i  !i. 
■ndT.  !« 

"Vaiihuit.  jir»»riii.  impw,  pp.  wb- 

m;  Hwren,  IftiiitHK  o/  Aj^cieff HMo- 
™,  p.  sua.  E.  T. :  PUte  in  Smilh'i.  IHr, 
lliiiutrg  dr  fine*  and  KoHCin  S<Si;ra- 
Bft«.  TOl- T  pp   »8.  sw. 

•1 A  com  (?Fa<!onu.  broWnahfi  nainf . 
t>M  tliB  dale  BBT  iiuoau.  or  June.  i-n. 


a>  he  the  iipinlon  of  Ilic  b«l 


'■  tiaCaa.  Hiilmii  avil  CoiJtaac.ji.W!, 

"In  tos  BHltah  IluHuiu  cXotJoQ. 

tmneei  1^  the  law  Hi.  Ve  Sniu.  Utew 


i-mi).. 


«uutHUd  to  Jiuvo  ]>ruk4ja  out  lu  *.^.  ^ 
(fMrinn.  ilii.  ST).  Wb  luriir  o(  11  <u 
COiitlnulne  IQ  A  D.  flO  (Ihkl.  Ilv.  iS).  and 

uiue  ve  have  do  {UsUbce  mention  of  tt 
DDtil  A.D.  75,  vhea  Lt  appeaTB  from  Jo- 

"  !■  iBtu.  jvd._  Tii.  t;  I  <J  ti 


IB,  whe 

with  Corbuk)  (nse  t«it.  pp 

WUB  not  inf riageil  until  tb 


p.  I  fl;  Tk.  Bitt.  ii 


*6uet<ni.  Vitp. 
'TacU.BMTL.  .. 

•  Joseph.  Belt.  Jud.  t11.  5,  |  S. 
'Ibid.  tU,:.  11. 

•  JuH-ph.  Bra.  Jxd.  tII.  7.%% 
•Tills niiwpoaslblr''*"  ' 

er  to  whiuh  DIo  Cu 


DinajGiua  tbe  QcDzrapber  ib-c  >i-iS). 
vbo  loiiM  biBui  witb  UiE  Had  ud  lie 
TbutI  EArtfMf.  tt6.  8A».  (md  luaala  tdootf 
tbran  UBtweoo  (he  touer  kodtbe  Agi- 
Ihyrtri  l«e,  «»>.  A  Mmibu-  parfdcnTin 
the  tioutli  ol  Bua^  In  Eunnw,  tli*  mal' 
em  Ukrolne)  1b  tsslcnrd  la  tbem  br 
MtDr  (jEf.  JV.  W.  lirnS)  B»d  JohAm 
BeU:  Ad.  TiL  T,  *  fl.  Bmeca  (TfttHit. 
SUB)  places  ttwm  fintber  west,  apon  lbs 
Ism-.  Puileiny  lias  too  bodies  ot  AlwU. 
oue  In  tbe  pasllioD  above  dewrlbed.  Uie 
otiier  ID  tiCftfalB  wlthlp  the  Inuu£,  nocA 
and  partly  east  of  the  Oi'pijui  iG™- 
araph.  II.  I(,  111.  fi,  11.  tl).     11  mtst  haia 


Uitssseette.tluttihe  Alanl  oameicliost- 
locteJ  Pttcotiia  ouil  Tirldales.  Tbfir 
■UianceHltb  t!]aH}'rcanIiui;)th[>«itlisl 
lliey  roiind«i  Iho  BouIh-cilK  comer  of 
tbe  Caspiaii.  and  their  pfusnee  ibn.iiEb 
the  GaW  tDto  Uedia^ud  Annrua 
equally  Indlcaleg  that  ther  inndid 
than  coBDtiies  frant  fte  EOmL  The 
etbooloey  of  the  Alaul  has  been  modi 
dlnpuUd,  Gome  record  tbent  aa  Hedes. 
•omi"  as  TBiiiodK.  olhera  as  Tarts  or 
Fins     11  te  III  rami-  ot    thfir   RnnlJll 


In^  itseif^ 


beyond  the 


tbo  CnacasuL 
■lopmenl  of  HJt- 

innil|^)la.      Tim 

Imlla  of  BifT- 

Ij  adjcdsed  BpM 


tali  Into  lie 

'■  Joseph.  B.  J.  Til.  7. 1 1.  On  the  OM 
ot  the  lasaa  hj  Aslailca.  ■«  Herod.  tIL 
K;    Psusaa.  1.  El.  |  6;  Buidaa,  od  nc. 

KKueton.  DoaUt.  |  £.    Ooitt|ian  DIo 


legend  intud^  .  .  .  Juu'n  r.-]  ri^uvlc 

"'Jhe  fli-st  period  of  Mnigsle.  la 
which  either  state  sou^t  to  conqnsr 
teiriton'  from  the  other,  lasted  Iroa 
■  c.  t*  to  SB.  and  wae  rucceeded  by  ibt- 

■upretnaey  otct 
'  ~  SS,  and  lei^ 


s"«r.s 


bv  KomrV 


ot  Tirtdatea.    ', .  _ 

peace  vlileh  lasted  llfty-tlireB  Tgan— 
&omi.n.MtoiJ..  IIB. 

>•  Valllaat,  ^rsoe.  Imp.  p.  att;  FtsM 
In  Smith's  Biogr.  Did..  toI.  1.  p.  SH: 
Levis.  HittOTt  of  Ike  ParOaan  ApM, 
p.  SIB.  Lindsay  tHMory  and  ConoK 
p.  101)  ■oggM  thM  be  «ms  not  (IM  •£ 
DC  VoiicMNL  bntUt^MdnM. 


TUB  SIXTH  UOSARCHT. 


i&r 


&: 


:    reddiliu    tit,."      The 

ol  Ibia  puaofni.  dating 

nalh  or  N«ro,  A.f.  tiV.  flc  tbe 


"Clinton,  *■.«..  ToLf.p 


if  Ihii  iNpii 

BH.  tht-  ninth  ;ear  of  IXimiiian. 
•'Plio.    Ep.    I.    IB       '•  (JnllWrf^mum 

.  .  ,  captuin  a  Huxafo  in  Matia.  Xa.         • 
n  Suldaii  ail  Toc  -rm.  I 

"  Zonmras.  p.  57H.  H.    Tb«  dal«  ia  flxad   I 

br  tba  mrnUon  iminmllali-lr  nftenrurds 

rt  thnnvatoruptiMiot  Viwnvlia  in  ihe   1 

relun  ot  Tttui,  wblol 

coin  In  the  Brit,  N 


xTliLIB. 

i<ici;i.  HM.  In  Us  Ojwm 


B.  o(  vboiu  there 


tabmmiB  at  Z< 
bnwlbi«iUn> 


Ix  renJ  as  K^^o  rninD  o'  -if"™- 
-T'lr  nuiirJiQ,  I.e.  "Klnr  Mithridat««." 
are  .Viimun.  Chron.  »ol.  il.  Fl.  »il.  No, 


n  Uie  coiu  oC  Uh>  latvr  P 
Ve.  hawnntr.  an  Indication 


should  havR  llvpd  much  bdjond  A 

or  that  CUiQKrod*,  if  hfl  had  efttabllnhed 
EiFdares.  atiould  hava  aa  readily  do- 
posrd  him. 

•DlaCoBLliTlll.  IT. 

•The  Darinn  War  occupied  Trajan 
from  *.D.  101  to  *  D.  108  The  year  i.n. 
lOr  was  tq>«i[  la  dpcurinii  posteuloo  of 
Of  Daclan  icrrltoir.    (Ubnun,  F.  Jt.. 


;(>.  Siill.  TOl.  ilj>.  3U 
■y  with  Tnjan, 


rnx'  -Tt  i'lnjt-    (ArrUn,  I.  a.  0.) 

'■SeBrronto.  1.  ac. 

"Bee  the  fraffmenc  ot  AiTian  rItb 
by  Buidaa,  art  voc.  ynwif .  nliich  contlni 
of  vordjt  that  Ariian  tniiat  have  put  Ir 


■■DIoCasB,  imil.  SI. 

"jliilrop,  Brevlar.i , 

erll.  z.  S.  p.  sun  led.  EjBBenhanlC. 

•'•  DIO  CfuB,  IztUI.  IV. 
■•Eutn^.  I,  R.  c;  HM.  Mite.  I. 

Pita.  Ep.  X.  Il-is. 


(H«e  above. 


I    Compare  cb.  IB. 


Bt»M«d  by  EutropluH  (1.  a  c.)  and  the 
Il'tttyria  liiKeUa  11.  a.  c.) 

"DioCaw.  lirtll.  !K. 

"See  a  repreHnUtion  In  Valllnnt's 
i/u(.  Ariae,  p.  ^Ilt.  and  compara  £ckh«l, 
IXKt.  JVum.  vol.  tI.  p.  «8. 

»  DIo  Can.  IxTill.  m. 

••Hn  Dean  Herlvalr  (Asm.  Empire. 
vol.  ylil,  p.   mil.  followlna;  Fratick-.    I 


>■  bio  dlatlDCtly  plHcei  the  earthquake 

perils  at  tbeatoMoF  the  cainpalEn  of 
t.o.  IW,  irhlch  he  lermlnFitai  with  the 
cnpiiiivfinr  Nlnihls  and  Batne  (Zlphll. 
l^il.  llion,  p.  Un.  Malnia  abw  aaHlgDS 
the  earthquake  id  thie  winter.  Dec  1  S 
,  (xl.  p.  M).  1  do  Dol  nndentand  the 
I  arRinaaot  of  CUnton,  thax  >li*i  a»klCa  lA. 


TBS  SIXTH  ^ONABCRY. 


pBdoCtbeconaal  of  a.d.  115)  In  threvth- 
qiuikeprovMlt  to  tukve  DccurT«iia  the 
ur.-«i^niig  winter  <F.  K.  toI.  1.  p.  100). 

VTi  A-'*-  1^<  <J^  '°  Dewmher  of  that 
year.  It  would  equaU;  Call  wlttaln  Prdo's 

■•IHoCas.lxvlll.ai.  Compare TbtIot 
In  Gtogivph,  Journal,  Tol.  ixxv.  p.  Sft 

s.  c.)  Thu  Cnnlua'uD  niouaUiln  of  DIo  Is 
tlic  Mona  Mnnlus  ot  Scrabo.  wblch  runs 
TNirollfl  u'iih  Ihecourse  of  Ihp  Dpper 


•■DioU 


II.  Con. 


0,181. 


'These  areftUudnl 

,..je  of  ch.  86.    A  pm..,_ __ 

UolulAlChi'OU.xL  p.  «3)»cla  theni  forth 
8.    Hli  account  o(  ihfxa. 
1K«  be  ■cceplad,  linee  II 
k>  and  Viitor. 
...    .„..  liTiil.  £i.  Tlihirnunnrat  In 
tDJHplanHl  ill  Fabhciua'sitvtierallT  eicrl- 
luitmlillaDof  Uioilliunbitni,  lfi«).    It 

- -riod  cover  '  --    -    " 

of  Haira 


bclimES  tit  the  period 


nil  hy  oh,  BB. 


"Ihiil.  cb  27.  Theonlvliiliimen-pils 
inBnbylonlaaniatmtitlift'liaf  Uvta- 
iBtti*.  i.  ITS). 

"  IVan  McriTolemippoKpnt^b-uciHlA 
hAn<  held  uiit  after  Ibo  full  of  Llesiphon 
<Mnin.  Hmutrf.  vol.  vli.  p.  iea>.  *nd  wys 
itH  rmJiKTllioi  wns  1<-It  tn  Trajnn'a  Ren- 
prnls    Tn  niu  thix  Hvmu  iiiiUkely,  niid  I 


hyTraiBii"'two1Ii*tit,oiiei)ne«i!lit..  _, 
anil  iKji  one  altemiitii  to  amnint  tOr  tbe 
trniHTer  nf  the  F.uphratit  fleet  to  the  TI- 
— ' *■- 11  theiv  wan  alpeuly  a  flotlUa 


ami  iKii  unLTr.'.'tH  whb-h  ci'un  tliK  bnl  of 
ilinlVrlHbvtimiiiHninilaDilTeliritiLA 
yuni,  iVi'».iiiiil/i«AvIon.i>.«B)reuilerwI 
ihi<  ilcMiiit  uf  lliH  vi'iKel*  in  Ihe  later 
muniliKiifKiiiiimeriinmauIicubie.  Tlinl 
the  TiiwLji  wen-  uf  a  laivB  Biie  appeors  , 
(rum  Arrian.  Kr.  IS. 


»|iartiitn.  llrulr.  %  1»;  I'upli,  ..int.  Fi. 

•i  liHiCa**.  Ixvill.  9X  aod  !!>. 
"  Ilild.  •■hi  M  aud  31. 

•*  KYoi'itrt.'iviBCin.  m«f ,  p,  SS8,  "  I, 
111-  i-iini  eii>n-Hii  cicsiB.  ■ 

»  ThiB  la  so  probabla.  Uiat  tre  mat 
cf|i(  ih«  evlrtenee  Of  John  o(  naiiii 


rri 


e  point  (I  i-c.),  iiot*lthii.tandiD|;  tha 

••DkiCan,  liTlll,  W, 

"■■jid.  liviti,  31.      Hit.-        " 

lid.  lirill,  S4,  Tra>n  waaabout  10 
another  eippdiiion  Into  Bouthera 
'Diamia.  whec  hlji  laat  ilhiesa  pn- 

iili-op,  Bmlar.  ilU.  8;  HimI.  Hit- 

^,'spatt,  Hndrian,  (  S,    Etpartlaa 
FiaVecollH  bini  Panauo-aini. 
fl  VallloDt,  Hill.  Anac.  p.  SI9, 

.,  i  beilvve.  otily  a  PdnslB 


It  Osrbol^n^  bnatne  a  uuec 

la  la  dn«i' 

irA.  III.  p.  a 

Hkinnet  (nrierfption  ilr  Jrnt"fl. 

T.  p,  *siaj,  who  both  Tlaw  It  wfth  tar^ 

•'bloCafsJxi'lii.  Sil.    Oi~n.^ir«I  T— 

JJ  Jil,  Spnrt,  ifadn'an,  f  IS,  ad  lin. 
••'  A  ctiiu  of  ChosrD«i  in  the  Brit,  Mo- 


I(IM\Wl 

.. o(  C'hosroSs  upon  It.    (S« 

Luui^y.  li.  Ix.  Ko.  7i,i 

«  Uki  C-aai.  Ixix.  IS;  Xlphll.  Ep.  Diim. 
XV.  m  Ml). 

»  Valllant,  Hlit.  Athic.  p.  SSI:  Eckbvl. 
Doetr.  Sittn.  voL  Hi.  p  -Vt; ;  Lema-Mut 
of  Mr  HtrMfou  Emp'tv,  p.  SH:  LtiHtaiT. 
tlitlorg  and  Cninit'j'.  p.  Hit;  I  late  in 
Itmith'a  Diet,  of  Uirrk  and  Auuisii  Hi- 

tfrfttfAn,  vol,  i.  p.  iuo, 

"  The  UKOal  Irinnit  on  a  trtm- 
droobni  of  Vnlacm'rfi  II,  I*  BA*I.\EI)I 
BASUBOH  APSAKOV  OAAI'AIUV  il- 
KAIOY      KIII4>,\N<IY£       »I.VE,\AIIM«, 

HiH  druc'liiiiH  bsai'  almost  iiiilkerully 
.h«  in~orlpcion  JiylXl>C>l"|.  - 
Nr^O  'H'ixl'  IWitoiu  JfuicAo,  "Kiug 

criAPTEK  IIS, 

I  If  we  allow  V..li«tas.i  t..  have  heea 

ei-e-.  I»entv  year*  ot  atte  «hen  br  flm 

<-sinn  forivanl  aa  a  claluiimi  of  jh.-  Fnr. 


urlad,  hia  b«ani  polntid 


B.  XX.]  TUB  SIXTH 

■  Dio  Cass.  Xiis.  15;  Zoouu,  p.  DSO,  C. 
t  Mi.  Suart.  HaOrian.  %  O- 

•lUitl.  j^lT.  ultlu. 

'  la  Ibo  uo.-.a  or  itar  Daclao*.  (DIo  C;fiv. 

•Dio Cass  ixii.  16.' 

"  TbiB  »ppmrii  from  s  wJn  struok  In 


rwlth  CUd  leFi  Iiaiul, 
— ,  _  _.  own  with  loe  rlglil, 
wiui  iiiB  iiiacripllon  FjVKTHlA. 

"  Si.  8p«rt.  Hodfian.  |  13. 

»JuLC&pll.  .dnloii.  H.  «>. 

<•  Ulbbon.  Dtdiivt  and  i'aO,  ilA.  I.  p. 
«U:  flmiih'aed. 

"  See  Uudwr,  HMorv  awl  Coiiuffa. 
pp.  IM.  1B7. 

"  Jul.  Capit.  Jn((ra.  i%i[.  (  8,  "P»r 
tbfcum  Iwlluni,  panilum  lufr  Pto.  Mnrvt 
at  Verl  Mm  pore  indliit  Volamswii." 

i>  Itild.  Anlo-i.  Pi.  S  9.    "PEmhoniin 

"ti«  Jambl.  ap.  Phot,  SiUtoUtrr. 
Cod.  icir.  p.  S4I:  Dlo  Can  ap,  Suld.  od 
vac  K'Otiik:  Fronto.  f)X*f.  ad  Vrrum, 
II.  1  ip,  1J7.  ed.  Nabei-). 

'■  So".  Choren,  H«.  .drmen.  II.  81. 

>•  Luciaa.  Alex.  Pteudo-Uant.i-t!. 

>°  Ihid.     Qiuimodo    HM.  tit  contcri- 


Capit.  Vt 


■•  LnelaD.   DuMnoila,  <<;.,  I X 

»  Jul,  U»p,  Vw.  fttp.  1  7. 

••  Uo  Cain.  Uil   *;  Jul.  Capit.  r«r. 
Imp.  I  8;  Kutrop,  Brtv.     '"  " 
IB;    Amm.  M>ii:    imi    <i.    i^ 
dliilwIipvM  ihH  chaTKB  made  ai 
MlFiK-iuue. 

«  L>ia«:a>H.l.  n.c. 

"  Jul.  Capit.  Ver.  Una.  |  T. 
Xckbel.  OxL  Aunt.  vol.  vll.  t 
m. 

"Sea  : 


(Ibid.  {  i7).    Ths 


ntAmd  hlm- 
.ingtootbera 
.ICL-e  of  fflay* 


«^.    The  true 

't  Jul.  CapiL  .^ntoii.  mi.  %  B. 
•Mbid.^'er,  Imperat,  I  «.     "Byiil 
letecllonem  coKliaullbiH 


r«wiut."    Compare  Oros  vll.  is. 
"  Thta  is  WWII  moal  cl«rly  fn  th"  »•■ 
■        "  "  "     linn  coins,  nra^tolly 

iH  hc«d   oT  a  Knmun 


[TjnperDr  f  i 


p^  MS-eas.^ 


dt 


p.  187. 


Naber. 


p,  SOS,  ed, 

:apii,   I'tr. 

\  e.  Com- 

.. ,. .,-    -  ,-, ..' eitabli3<h. 

log  a  proper  dlsulpJIne  I*  wmiiionl  by 


w,  JVia 

D  Casa.  Ill 

"  Vu'lc.  Gall  .rfi 
pare  Fronto,  Frio 


•crib.  I W  and  i  Ji. 
"  Jul.  Capit.  Ai,i.  Phil,  i  B:  SuidoH  ad 

'^  Sufias.  1.  a.  P.  Comp.  jQ;;il)Ili:h,  ap. 
Phot.  B'W,  i«iv.  p.  Wl, 

MVula,OalL^Did.Clui.ir:  DIoCan. 
Inl.  »i-t!. 

»  Dio  Com.  UiL  S;  VdIc.  GbU.  Avid. 
OukIS. 

■•  IMO  Oua.  Ft.  u.  Buldam.  tub  voo. 
Z*ilw>. 

■^rnnto,I>f«(.  ILI.p.  ISl. 


•°Jul.  Cap,  Avid.  Out.  I  7;  DIo  Cam. 
1X1 1.  S-t. 

"  Jul.  CapIt,  AnI  PMI.  i  W.  "Im- 
mlnebut  et  nmhlcum  bellumetBriuiD- 

"Jiil,  Capit.  All.  FhU.  (  «l,  ad  inlt. 

K»g.-  ni-o  uiidoubiedlj  envoys  from  ^la- 

"_*'.u.l80,     (See  Clinton,  F.  R  vol.  i. 

••V)nr  authoritlw  for  the  time  of  (^iini- 
moriiis  mv  Ibrpe  only:  Dio  In  tlie  Kpi- 
(omc  at  Xlnblliiiu«,  fleriKllan  tbookl.), 
oihI  Lainprldlua  In  tlut  Hiitorin  Atutia- 
ta  Sci-iutom.  Tliese  HrllPni  are  almoHt 
allEnt  IM  to  tliB  nundillou  of  the  EaM  at 
the  iwrlacl, 

nhiitt  latent  roinn  ot  Vola^aen  III. 

Ilielallt'rpanof  A.Ii.lWaad  thueai'liiT 

CHAPTER  XX, 

iRelmar  and  othrni  have  Kapposeil 
that  Volagiuiea,  ihd  ndversory  of  Seva- 
rua.  ivaa  the  »on  of  a  Hanatrfeces.  or 
Sfliifliruc™,  oi.  the  utirngth  of  a  tiftg- 
meiit  of  UiaOasaius  (Ixxv,  9,  ad/>r,). 
But  It  b  morw  probable  that  the  frai;- 
ment  rprBni  to  n  different  Voloeawa.  on 
Annenlan  plioce.  eonteinpomr?  ^-itb 
tbP  Parthian  VoUcaMS  IV. 

■  Herodlnn.   11.  Si.      The  exprewions 

*  Aiiib  trikiefl  from  a  very  early  period 
held  portionii  of  NeBOpoumla,     Xeno- 

K'  on  sails  the  tract  betvreca  the  Kha- 
ur     and     the    Uabjlooian    allMi^vm 
"Arabia"'  (Aniti.  \.  S.\Vi,    BRi<a»  Mr 
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»» 


■igTis  the  same  region  to  * '  Seenite  Arabs' 
(zvi.  1.  i  ^)).  ArabM  npiMfur  in  Upper 
MesoiHitamia  alniiit  the  tune  of  Hoiii|^y 
(L)io  Ca«s.  XXXV.  *J).  (!)si'lto^n6  is  rtn:k- 
oumI  as  Arabian  by  Piuuircii  (CVum.  f 
81;. ai)d  Appian  i Faith,  p.  140.  A),  llatra, 
or  Ati-a  J  now  el-Huiihn.  is  fli-ht  nieu- 
tioneU  in  tlie  wara  of  Ti-ajun.  and  is  al- 
wavs  suid  to  be  Araliian.  tSco  I>io  C'aas. 
Izviii.  31;  Ixxv.  lU-lii.';  llerodian.  ilL  iS6i 

•  Herod iaii.  iii.  1  and  37. 

•  Ibid.  iii.  1. 

'  Dio  Cass.  Ixxy.  1. 

•  Ibid,  Ut /*«»' '(krpoTivoi  icai  oi  'A8i- 
a^1)l'Ol    avo9Yai^c«    «a4    NurifJif   voAiop- 

KOVfTCf ,  IC<T>A. 

•  Iliid. 

10  Uio  tellM  a  story,  which  has  a  soDie- 
what  apocryphal  uir,  to  illustrate  tlie 
Bufferings  of  tlie  uniiy.  An  efipeciuliy 
dry  suiunier  had.  he  tells  us.  causetl  tlie 
■prints  generally  to  fail,  and  the  troops 
on  their  way  through  the  desert  wei-e 
BO  parched  with  drought,  and  s(»  chokeii 
witn  dust,  that  tiiey  could  no  longer 
converse,  but  could  liarely  articulate 
"  Water,  water."  At  length  Uu*y  reach- 
ed a  well,  biit  ihe  ^vater  was  80  foul  that 
at  lirst  num*  would  drink  ii.  Seeing 
this.  Sevorus  i'au>od  a  vroblet  to  Ik?  filled 
for  hiuiselt'.  and  in  the  fight  of  the 
troops swalloweil  ihe  wholo  at  a  draught. 
The  lui-n  iIh-u  ct•Ii^eIJf(.d  to  drink  and 
were  refreslMMl.     vDio  (.'a^s.  Ixxv.  iJ.) 

'»  Dii)  siivs  viij^ui'ly  that  yevf-rus 
"gavo  dif-'fiiiv"  t'>  Ni.vihis  dxxv.  3.  "fm*- 
^11  Ti;  NKri^ti  hov^i.  Tiu'  iintuie  <^f  the 
dignity  Appear.'^  from  the  ruins,  whifh 
giv»'  Sisibis  tin*  tith.-s  «.>f  K()AfiM.\  mid 
MIiri'«)110Ai:i.  (See  Mionriot.  A.^rt;*- 
tio",  il"c'.,  t(»rn    v.  jip.  (ix!r>-ii",''<. • 

'2  l'i'>('as.^  1.  s. «.:.  ronipurf  Spartian. 
•SVi*.  liiii>.  §  U.  In  c'>nirin'ni«»r«iii<»n  vif 
Ihrse  successes  Scvt.rus  t«Mik  the  epi- 
thets of  Aral.icus  ixinl  Ailiabtrcicus. 
wliicli  are  fnqiietit  in  liis  inscriptions 
and  on  his  coins.  iS*'e  Clinton.  Jb\  A*, 
vol.  i.  p.  1J«».) 

>3  See  Dio  C.xss.  I.\xv   ft. 

»*  Spartianus.  S»m-  his  "  T.ife  of  Seve- 
nis,"'  §  15.  wlicTe  \Vf  are  t<iM  that  Seve- 
nis,  as  s()<»n  as  he  arrived  in  Syria. 
'■  Partlms  xutmnovit." 

**  "  vKstatc  igitur  jam  exeunte  ingre.s- 
Rua."  \c.  (Spariian.  Hcv.  Imp.  §  IG,  ad 
init.) 

i«Herodinn.  iii.  1. 

^^  ConjT»are  on  tliis  subject  llerodian, 
iii.  L'7  with  l»io  Cass.  Ixxv.  i». 

^*  This  is  to  i>e  gatluTed  from  the  ex- 
pression of  l)io  (Ixxr.  1>,  ikI  tin.  y-ipo^  rt 
T^s  'Apfitfia^  €Tri  t/}  itprjri}  \npio"aTo  -.W  hich 
must  dcnott;  the  cession  to  \  ohigasi'S  of 
8i)me  part  of  the  Koimiu  Aj-menia  (Ar- 
menia Minor). 

>'•'  Herodiun.  iii.  '27.  ad  flu. 

"Dio  Cass.  Ixxv.  •). 

**  This  seems  to  be  the  onlv  way  of 
reconciling  Dio  (Ixxv.  0;  with  llerodian 
UU.  S8,  ad  init.) 

•*  8m  text,  p.  178. 


I 


I 


"  Dio  Cms.  1.  x.  c. 

'*  Hero<liaii|s  uarratiTe  is  ab&urd  as  it 
stands:  but  there  may  be  kouic  truth  in 
his  statement  that  the  Kuinans  found 
the  Parthians  unpre)*iired  iff;3o<r«e(rc»-re< 
oi'PuiMacot  dvap«ur«evaaToic  Toi«  ^oft^o/KKC. 

iii.  :fc>). 

«*  Span  Ian  UR  \Sev.  /t>»p.  S  Ifi.  *•  Ct«»Ri- 
phonlem  pulso  rej/c  perveuil  '*>. 

3'  llerodian.  I.  s.  c.  Dio  implies  the 
flight  of  Volagases,  when  \\v  k.ia  s  ov  fi«»^ 
TOi  ovTC  7»v  OvoAbycuo'oy  •vcii.uj^cv   [b  2c- 

'^  Compare  Dio  Cass.  Ixxv.  9  with  He- 
rrMlian.  iii.  3(>:  and  st^e  als4>  Sp.artunt. 
•*^*ft'.  Iinp.iVt'.  "Oppidiim  cepit.  et  re- 
geiu  fugavit,  et  pluritnoa  intfieinit.*^ 

-•^  SiKirtian.  Stc.  Imp.  i  Iti. 

"Ibid.  **L<ingius  ire  iion  |M»tuii." 
Dio.  however.  expreH.ses  surprise  tiial  no 
pursuit  wa.s  attempted. 

"  Dio  Cass.  Ixxv.  9. 

»»  See  text,  p.  179. 

'a  Dio  Cass.  Ixxv.  10.  It  is  uneert.:in 
whether  llerodian  nieaitv  to  de.<ci  ilH>  ilie 
lii'st  or  second  attack,  iii'  menti>>ua 
one  siege  only,  and  places  it  l)«^foiv  thac 
of  Ctesiidion'  (iii.  :!h.  -.Aii;  but  thi*  nan-a- 
tivc  of  Dio,  which  is  at  oiic<'  nuTf  mi- 
nute, and  internally  moie  pioUible, 
sci-nis  pri'ferable. 

"  One  of  these  wa.s  I..a.'tus.  \\lu>  a  lit- 
tle earlier  had  savfd  Ni.-ribi."  is*-e  acM-x.-. 
note  13'.  Severus  t;urrording  i.>  l-^" 
grew  j»  rdoiis  of  hinj.  l»tcaus»-  ili«*  ><i| 
diri"s  d'M'lareil  that  they  would  foJ,»w 
no  <»tlier  If-ader.  Marius  MMximU".  I.iv.v- 
evi-r.  as.si;:n'Ml  iiis  death  to  a  diilfitiii 
cau.se.  and  placed  it  earlier.  vCh.-c  spar- 
tiaii.  s<v.  Imp.  §  l.=>.) 

3»DioCa.ss  Ixxv.  11. 

"Ibid.  lx.vv.  l:;;.  The  ruins  of  this 
temple  still  exist  at  Kl  Hadlir. 

^''Tho   combusliMe    n:aterial    u.st'd   is 
sjiid  t<»  bavf  been  na]ibi.iia.  the  ilame  o: 
wliicli  w^s  thoughl  tobe almost  iiu-xtiti 
guisb.'iblc.     (Dio  Cass.  I-V.  17.'».  ji -J;  Ix.w. 
II.     Com])are   Anini.   MaiX".  xxiii.  l>,  p. 

^*  Heroilian,  iii.  08. 

3-  Dio  Lass.  Ixxv.  11,  ad  fln. 

-- li.i«i.  c'l.  ]'^. 

"•"Spaitian   tells  us  (Sec.   Imp.   <(  l^n 
that  Clrsiphon  was  taken  at  the  iKgm- 
niiig  of    \\int<'r  c  hii'mali   propc   it-ni 
pon^").     llerodian    places  the  sie.r«'  (<( 
llaira  at  the  time  i»t  the  great  heats. iu. 

*>  TMo  snys  that  one  of  th«  offic»*rs  of 
Severuh  ottered  Xo  take  Hatra  if  ST-ti  ¥.\i- 
rojjfan  tro(.j»s  wi-ie  piactd  at  his  liis- 
po.siil.  Tin*  reply  of  y^verus  was 
'•  \\  hcuc'.-  am  I  !o  get  such  a  nuinlKTof 
.soldirrsy" 

•-DinCciss  Ixxv.  l.'^. 

"Spartiaii.  .Srv.  Imp.  $  18:— '*  A«Ha- 
beiioj,  in  tiihuiarios  c<>i'^it."*  This  au- 
Miorit>  IS  siiiJerior  to  that  of  Aur»*lf:s 
Viclo:-.  who  says — "AdialKua  quoque. 
ni  teirarum  macies  dtHpt-cttifrtur.  is 
tributarios  co»lCe*.vlM''^     i  De  Ot«,  S  '■J'^* 

**  See  Clinton,  F.  /?.  vol.  I.  pp  -A^U-aT? 
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<»  See  text.  p.  M. 

«•  Clinlon,  F.  R.  vol.  1  p.  218. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

>  The  neicotiatloiis  between  Cftracallus 
and  Artabanus.  which  Her«vtian  de- 
scribes (iv.  18-20),  njUHt  have  taken 
place  in  the  course  of  this  year.  (:}S6 
Clinton,  F.  R.  vol.  I.  p.  iW4.» 

*See  Lindsay,  HUtory  and  Coinage^ 
pp.  118.  114. 

«  DIo  Cass.  iTXvil.  12. 

« Ibid.  Ixxvii.  19  and  21.  The  n^p«o« 
of  the  latter  chapter  must,  it  would 
seem,  be  the  Ovok^fcupos  of  the  former. 

•  lierodian.  1.  s.  c.    I)io  Cass.  IxxtIII  1. 

•  Dio  Cass.  IxxTlI.  22 ;  Herodian.  !▼. 
13  ;  Spauheim,  De  Utu  NumUm.  Diss, 
xii. 

'  DIo  Cass.  Ixxrif.  12.  (Compare  Gib- 
bon, vol.  I.  p.  2M3  :  Smith  8  edition.) 

•  Dio  Ca««s.  1.  8.  c. 

•  Ibid.  Ixxvil.  21. 

"  These  were  a  certain  Tlrtdates,  who 
seems  to  have  been  an  Armenian  iirince, 
and  a  Cynic  philosopher,  named  Autl- 
ochuH  (Dio  Cass.  Ixxvii.  10). 

"Ibid.  Ixxvii. 21. 

"  Henxlinn.  iv.  18: — niiirrti  M  npta- 
fitiar  Kcu  6  up  a  ira(ri|f  vAijc  r«  iroAv 
rcAoOf  Kal   r^x*''"!^  iroiKiAi|f. 

»«Herxiian.  iv.  18. 

»<  rt»»e  Dio  Cass.  Iv.  28,  JM. 

1  ^  Td  fiiy  npitra  rotavra  «iriflrr AAmf,  ir  «  • 
pyfTtlTo.    (Herodian.  iv.  19.) 

»•  Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  1. 

"  Herodian.  iv.  20.  The  full  passage 
in  Herodian  is  as  follows  : — •'  But  when 
Ant^Hilnus  urfred  his  request,  and  added 
fresh  gifts  and  oaths  in  confirmation 
of  his  serious  meaning  and  real  friendli- 
ness, the  Barbarian  yielded,  and  pro- 
mised  to  give  him  his  daughter,  and 
addressed  him  as  his  future  son-in-law. 
Now.  when  this  was  noised  abroad,  the 
Parthians  made  ready  to  receive  the 
Roman  monarch,  and  were  transported 
with  Joy  at  the  prospect  of  an  eternal 
peace.  Antoninus  thereupon  crossed 
the  rivers  without  hindrance,  and  enter- 
ed Parthia,  Just  as  if  it  were  his  own 
land.  Everywliere  along  his  routn  the 
people  greeted  him  with  sacrifices, 
and  dressing  their  altars  with  garlands, 
ofTeroil  upon  them  all  manner  of  spices 
and  Incense;  whereat  he  made  pretence 
of  being  vastly  pleas«*d.  As  his  Journey 
now  approached  its  close,  and  he  drew 
near  to  the  Parthian  Court.  Artabanus, 
instead  of  awaiting  his  arrival,  went 
out  and  met  him  in  the  spncious  plain 
before  the  city,  with  intent  to  entertain 
his  daughter's  bridegroom  and  his  own 
Bon-ln-law.  Meanwhile  the  whole  mul- 
titude of  the  hart>arianK,  crowne<l  with 
fi'eshly  gathered  flowers,  and  clad  in 
garments  worked  with  gold  and  varions- 
Ty  dyed,  were  keeping  holiday,  and 
aaucfng  gracefully  to  the  sound  of  the 
flute,  the  pipe,  and  the  drum,  an  ainuse- 
ment  wherein  they  t*ke  grtat  delight 


sftcr  they  hsve  iodtdged  trp^ly  in  wine. 
Now,  after  all  the  people  had  come  to- 

?:ether,  they  got  off  ihelr  liorses.  hung 
hfir  quivers  and  their  bows,  and  gave 
themselves  wholly  to  libations  and  re* 
vein.  The  concourse  of  bvbarianK  was 
very  great,  and  they  stood  arranged  in 
no  order,  since  they  did  not  apprehend 
any  danger,  but  were  all  endeavoriitg  to 
catch  a  sight  of  the  bridegroooL  ^d- 
denly  Anton  inna  gives  Els  men  the 
signal  to  fall  on,  and  masaacre  the  bar- 
barians. These,  aniaaed  at  the  attack, 
and  finding  themselves  stnidc  and 
wounded,  forthwith  took  to  flight.  Arta- 
banus was  hurried  away  by  hui  guards, 
and  put  on  a  horse,  whereby  he  escaped 
with  a  few  followers.  The  rest  of  the 
barbarians  were  cut  to  pieces,  since 
they  could  not  reach  tneir  horses^ 
which,  when  they  dismounted,  they 
had  allowed  to  graze  freely  over  the 
plain ;  nor  were  thev  able  to  make  use 
of  their  legs,  since  these  were  entangled 
in  the  long  fiowine  garments  which  de- 
scended to  their  heels.  Many  too  hod 
oomo  without  quivers  or  bows,  as  they 
were  not  wantwi  at  a  wedding.  Anto* 
ninu.M.  when  he  had  made  a  vast  slaugh- 
ter, and  taken  a  multitude  of  prisoners, 
and  a  rich  booty,  moved  off  without 
nutting  any  resistance.  He  allowed 
his  Koldiers  to  bum  all  the  cities  and 
Tillages,  and  to  carry  away  as  phmdfT 
whatever  they  chose.'*  No  doubt  this 
passage  contains  a  good  deal  of  rhetoric ; 
but  it  describes  a  iKsene  which  we  can 
scarcely  suppose  to  be  imaginary. 

»•  Ramsav  in  Smith's  Biog.  Diet.  vol. 
I.  p.  (i08;  Champagny,  Les  C4aar$  du 
9me.  Steele,  vol.  f.  p.  885,  &c. 

1*  There  is  sr)mething  supicious  in  the 
extreme  brevity  of  Die's  narrative 
(Ixxviii.  1),  and  in  his  statement  that  he 
has  nothing  important  to  tell  of  the  war 
beyond  the  fact  that  when  two  solc^iers 
were  quarrelling  over  a  wine-skin. 
Caracal lus  ordered  them  to  cut  it  in  two 
with  their  swords,  and  they  obeyed  him. 
His  account  of  the  war  In  this  place 
does  not  harmonize  with  his  statement 
in  ch.  2n.  that  Artabanus  was  violently 
angry  at  the  treatment  which  he  hod  re- 
ceived and  determined  to  resent  it. 
Again,  the  price  which  he  allows  that 
Maorinus  paid  for  peace  (ch.  27),  is 
altogether  e.xorbitant  unless  it  was 
agreed  to  as  compensation  for  some  ex- 
traordinary outrage. 

^^  Dio  says  that  there  was  no  engage- 
ment at  all  between  the  Parthians  and 
the  Romans  (Ixxviii.  1).  SfMrtlanus 
speaks  of  a  battle  in  which  Caracallus 
defeated  the  Satraps  of  Artabanus  (Ant. 
Canwall.  $  0>.  Dio  makes  the  countries 
invaded  Adiabdn6  and  Media.  Spar- 
tianus  indicates  a  more  soutiiem  local- 
ity by  saying  that  the  invading  army 
passed  through  Babylonia.  ( **  per  Baby- 
lonios,"  1.  a.  a) 
«>  tapartiftmw  Hiys '' per  OoMiiwtof  et 
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"  H«  MiKcolm'i  HMort  of  Pertia. 
_.i  I  —    „.   ™     Compare  Gibbon,  1*^ 
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"  Hon  Cboren.  Hitt.  Ai 
*'  See  t«t,  p,  A 

"  AmthiH.  ii.SB. 

"  Herodtun,  It.  80,  p.  17 
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CHAFTEBZXn. 

>  Fei^g^umon,  Hitttory  of  ArcMUetwm^ 
▼oL  ii.  p.  Ait, 

*  See  Art.  xxif.  pp.  487-470. 

>  Vol.  ii.  pp.  4'Ji^-4s&. 

«  See  Arrian.  Fr.  15:  'Arpot,  w6kit  'fi«- 
xa^v  Evx^^Tov  KoI  Tiypi^roc.  Com  para  IHo 
CasR.  IxYiii.  81;  Ixxr.  lU;  Herodian.  iii. 
1  and  128;  Arrian,  Kr.  G. 

*  Amm.  Marc  xxv.  8.  **  Hatram  .  .  . 
oppidum.  quod  dirueiidum  adorti  tern- 
poribus  variiit  Trajanus  et  Severus,  prin- 
cipeH  beilicoifi.  cum  exercitibus  peane 
deleti  sunt."  See  above,  pp.  17U  and  ltf7. 

*  Herodian.  ili.  28. 

^  Dio  Cass.  IxxT.  12. 
"  Herodian,  iii.  1  and  27. 

*  Amm.  Marc.  1.  8.  c.  '*  Hatram  .  .  . 
vetus  oppidum  iu  media  aolitudioe  posl* 
turn.  oUmqut  detertum.*^ 

>o  In  this  description  I  follow  eepeci- 
all]r  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Ross,  {Oeo- 
graph  JoumcU,  1.  s.  c.)  On  some  points 
I  am  further  indebted  to  Mr.  Ainsworth 
(Oeographical  Journal,  vol.  xi.  pp.  14  et 
seg  ;  Researches  in  Meaopotamia,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  165  et  9i:M.\  and  ono  thers  to  Mr. 
Fergusson  (Uietory  of  Architecture^  vol. 
il.  prx  428-1  j»). 

11  The  width  was  a  little  more  than  ten 
feet. 

1'  Mr.  Ross's  plan  shows  one  gateway 
only — viz.,  the  eastern  one.  Mr.  Ains- 
worth, however,  Htates  that  there  wei'e 
four.  The  plan  which  the  latter  travel- 
ler sent  with  his  memoir  to  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society  was,  unfortu- 
nately, not  published. 

>*  Mr.  Ross  represents  the  watercourse 
as  straight,  but  Mr.  Ainsworth  says  it  is 
tortaous.    (Reaearchee^  vol.  ii.  p.  107.) 

1*  In  the  East  the  Temple  was  com- 
monly, or  at  any  rate  frequently,  an  ad- 
junct of  the  palace.  Two  temples  form- 
ed part  of  the  old  Assyrian  palace  at  Car 
lah  or  Nimrud.  (See  Ancient  SSonarchiee^ 
voL  i.  pp.  81t^-^t20,  2nd  edition.)  A  tem- 
ple was  included  within  Sargon's  palnoe 
at  Khorsabad  (Ibid.  p.  2d6).  Mr.  Fergus- 
son  regards  the  grand  buildings  at  Per- 
sepolisas  "  Palace-Temples." 

■  *  These  measurements  were  furnish- 
ed to  Mr  Fergu&son  by  Mr.  Layard. 
{Hist,  of  Architecture,  vol.  ii.  pp.  428-4.) 
Mr.  Ross  regarded  the  enclosure  as  **  a 
square  of  800  good  pacu**  (query,  vardst) 
See  the  Qeoifraph.  Journal^  vol.  ix.  p. 
468. 

>•  Ainsworth,  Researches,  &c..  voL  il. 
p.  lfJ6.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
row  of  small  chambers  was  a  hall  of 
some  8b.e. 

>^  So  Mr.  Ross  (Oeograph.  Journal,  I. 
8.  c.)  But  from  the  drawing  it  would 
seem  that  the  estimate  is  insufficient. 

>•  Mr.  Ross  says  *'82  long  paces^''  by 
which  he  seems  to  mean  **  steps.'*  Mr. 
Ainsworth  says  '*  81  yards.'* 

>•  •*  Twelve  long  paces"  (Ross).  **  Four- 
teen yards"  (Ainsworth). 

3"  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  agree  in 
this 


•1  The  **  female  form  floating  in  air** 
was  confined  to  the  hall  marked  No.  U. 
on  the  plan  [see  Pi.  IV.  Fig.  2].  The 
stones  of  the  other  arches  bore  heads 
both  male  and  female,  some  with  *'  very 
cui-ious  curling  bagwigs.**  (Compare  the 
bushy  wigs  od  many  ot  the  Parthian 
coins.) 

>*  In  the  Hall  marked  No.  IL  on  the 
plan  [see  PI.  IV.  Fig  2J,  the  heads  were 
uniformly  three,  as  in  Plate  V.  Fig.  1. 
In  Hall  No.  V.  each  pillar  bore  two 
heads.  Hall  No.  VIL  seems  to  have 
had  no  pillars.  The  north  side  is  in  ruins: 
the  Houth  is  ornamented  with  a  row  of 
eight  human-headed  bulls,  standing  out 
from  the  walls  as  far  as  their  shouiderH 
at  a  distance  from  the  ground  of  about 
ten  feet.  ^Uoss  in  Geograpliioal  JoumcU, 
vol.  ix.  p.  469.) 

s*  See  above,  note  21. 

'♦Ainsworth,  Researches,  vol.  ii.  p. 
165.  Mr.  Ross  believed  that  he  found 
traces  of  a  staircase  leading  to  the  upper 
rooms  at  the  southern  enaof  the  build- 
ing. {Geograph.  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p. 
470.) 

s*  See  the  ground  plan  in  Mr.  Fennis- 
son's  History  of  Architecture,  vol.  if.  p. 
430. 

**  Ross  in  Oeograph.  Journal,  vol.  ix. 
p.  408. 

«'  See  Plate  V.  Fig.  1. 

aa  Layard,  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p. 

'3*Seetezt,p.  187. 

3<*  Ross  in  Geograph.  Joum€U,  vol.  Ix. 
p.  370.  Mr.  Ainsworth  regards  some  of 
these  buildings  as  dweUing  houses,  and 
thinks  that  onlv  upon  a  very  cursory 
inspection  could  they  have  been  con- 
sidered in  all  cases  tombs  {Researches, 
vol.  ii.  p.  171).  He  does  not,  however, 
question  the  sepulchral  character  of  the 
greater  number. 

>^  As  especially  those  at  Serbistan  and 
Firuxabad,  described  by  Mr.  Fei-guiuioii 
in  his  History  of  Ardutecture,  vol.  IL 
pp  428-430. 

33  See  Ijoftus,  Chalda&a  and  Susiana, 
pp.  202-214. 

**Loftu8,  Chaldcea  and  Siuiana,  p. 
226 

»*  Ibid.  p.  225.    (See  PI.  V.  Fig.  1 .) 

s*  Ibid.  p.  227.  Mr.  Lof  tus  argues  that 
the  peculiarities  of  Saracenic  architec- 
ture, its  richly  wrought  tracing  and  geo- 
metric ornamentation,  originated  with 
the  Parthlans,  were  disused  by  the  Sas- 
sanlans.  and  after  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  were  revived  by  the  Arabs. 
(ChcudoBa  and  Susiana,  p.  228.) 

**0n  these  coffins,  nee  Loftus,  pp. 
203-206;  Layard,  Nineveh  and  BabyUm, 
p.  558;  Ra wlinson,  Ifsrodohc*,  vol.  i.  p. 
272.  2nd  edition. 

«^  Loftus,  p.  218. 

»«lbld.  p.  214. 

**  Similar  ideas  existed  among  the 
early  Babylonians  {Ancient  Monarch- 
ies, vol.  i.  pp.  8/^-89, 2ndedition\  and  had 
probably  been  passed  oo  to  the  raized 
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imoe  whldl  tnluMtod  tti9  mum  tsmflt  of 
oouotiy  iwdar  tiJM  li'Mrtbtous. 

MAa  Mr.  LoCtut  suitpotMsd  (Cfcofctoa 
•Ad  JiMitoiia,  p.  SlU. 

*i  See  iliicim  JumnrdUct,  yoL  L  p. 
W:  VOL  iL  p.  570,  <Dd  edii. 

«>  Oonpiira  the  noU  of  Sir  D.  Brews- 
ter at  the  end  of  Mr.  Layard^s  Nlnsmk 
.andBodyioM^pp.  CTi-OTS. 

til. 

.«4niid. 

«•  Od  tbiii  fofcHptloD.  tee  text,  p.  147. 

^*  Thia  monunMiut  wa«  M*eii  by  8lr  H. 
BawUnson  in  VOL  and  described  iii  the 
Journal  </  <A«  CfcoyrcvJitrai  Hocimtj/, 
TOl.  iz.  D.  I1&.  It  was  carefully  copied 
by  M.  Coiitb  and  inserted  in  tbe  jreat 
motk  of  M.  Flaudin  iVoifaoB  em. /W«r, 
Tlanches  Anclennee.  No.  119).  The  ae- 
ocmipanjiDg  [PL  VIL]  ie  taken  frotu  this 
anjsravinf. 

«v  Flandin,  Foyops  s»  Pnvs,  tooL  !▼. 
pL  SMMl 

M  If  tbe  inscription  were  copied  by  a 
person  ▼erMsd  in  the  character,  it  Is 
probable  that  there  would  be  little  dlA- 
cnlty  in  decipherinf  it.  But  the  differ- 
sDces  between  several  of  the  Barthian 
tetters  are  so  slight  that  it  is  extremely 
bard  for  a  persoa  unskilled  in  the  char- 
acter to  make  a  correct  transcript  Still 
the  worrl  "satrap**  seems  to  be  tracea- 
ble at  the  commencemeut  of  the  left- 
hand  inscription. 

<*TheM»  reliefs  were  communicated 
by  the  Baron  to  M.  Flandin,  and  will  be 
found  represented  in  the  Voyage  en 
Perae,  torn.  iv.  plates  2:24  and  326.  They 
exist  on  an  isolated  mass  of  blaclc  rock« 
near  lengh  i-Saoulek  in  the  Bakhtyari 
mountains  (Foyaoe.  tom.  i.  pp.  184, 185). 

•0  Strab.  xv.  5.  f  15. 

**  M.  Flaudin  doubts  whether  the  ani- 
mal is  intended  for  a  bear  or  a  lion 
( Vovage^  p.  1H5);  but  his  representation 
fairly  resembles  the  former,  while  it 
presents  no  likeness  to  tiie  latter  ani- 
mal. 

*'  Compare  a  repremntation  of  a  Par- 
thian warrior  in  M.  Flaudin *a  work  (pi. 
SasS);  and  see  also  the  coin  of  LiU>ienus, 
which  represents  him  equipped  in  Par- 
thian fashion  (see  PI.  II.  Fik-  1) 

••The  sculptures  at  Pereepolis. 
Nakhsh-i-Rustam.  Behistun,  &c  .  must 
alwa^'s  have  been  exposed  to  view,  and 
would  have  sufficed  to  form  a  better 
faMte  than  that  which  is  actually  found 
amonf?  the  Parthians  had  they  posaenwed 
fair  essthetic  capacity.  That,  besides 
these,  they  possessed  Greek  models  ap- 
pears from  the  emblems  upon  their 
coins. 

CHAPTER   XXIIL 

>  By  "the  Zoroostrian  system"  must 
be  here  understood,  not  the  original 
teaching'  of  2k>roaster  as  exhibited  to  us 
in  the  more  ancient  portions  of  the  Z&a- 
dav('.««ta  (Kt*c  the  author's  AncieiU  Hon^ 
archies,   voL  ii.  pp.  3Sd-A44>,  but  the 
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waa  adupted  by  the  ^fihwwMWiteii  nioa- 
archs  from  JCnM  duwairasda.  dMd. 
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pp.M4-«l) 

BOT. 

•  Hei^dtaii.  iv.  aOl    'Amwmd^em^  «»r 

*BAior,  Mf  i9t  WVHC. 

«  The  worship  at  Batm  (sm  test.  p. 
191)  is  probablratetr  vedmaaof  tbs 
gsrthian  cult  c2  the  Bun  a»  Other  ptocca. 
Tiks  Hatrone  wonblp  may  hare  ba^  an 
Arabian  tince,  b«L  on  the  siiole.  It  is 
probable  thM  it  confomwd  itself  to  tliat 
of  the  dominant  people. 

•  Mos.  Chor.  Bm.Arm,  H  74. 

•  Pbnm.  Jfiser.  H.  11. 14,  tt,  M. 
vBeeMba.Ghorsn.La.c  « 
•Joseph.  Ani.JmLx:wlSL^% 9.  * 
•Ibid.  16. 

>•  We  haire  an  aoooont  of  this  woishlp 
only  ia  Joaephus  (jiaf.  JNd.  jtvliL  ft,  m; 
he,  nowever.  appears  to  be  pcrftetbr  la- 
miliar  with  it.  He  ealls  the  Images  ^ 
4p4fMir«  fwr  ifwr  a»1  mt^d^pmrm^  and  IBS 

worship  oflfered  to  tJkemftyrtMir  or  Hw 

S«cc«r. 

"  Justin,  zlL  8. 

»Ibld. 

!•  Strab.  xi.  9,  f  8. 

i«  Mos.  Chorea.  Hid. 

>•  Herodian.  iv.  SOl 

>«A«athiaB.ii.  98. 

IT  See  text.  p.  909. 

>•  A  mm.  Marc,  xxiii.  0,  p.  409;  Jul.  Oa- 
pit  Vit.  Ver.  Imp.  %  a 

1*  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  zvliL  9,%Ueteeq. 

••  Ibid. 

•1  See  Bayer,  Hist.  Sdeae,  e  nttmis  il- 
histraUi^  iii.  p.  178.  and  Aaseman,  BibHo- 
th^ca  Orirutalis^  vol.  i.  p.  428. 

••  On  the  supposed  letter  of  Abcaras. 
kiiii?  of  Edessa,  to  our  Lord,  and  the  re- 
ply to  it.  his  cure  by  Thaddseiis,  and  the 
converskm  of  his  subjects,  see  Eusvb. 
Biat.  Ec.  i.  18.  and  compare  lAnlner, 
CrtdibHHy,  vol.  vi.  p.  M»,  and  Burton. 
£bcie«.  Hist,  of  First  Three  Centuries, 
▼oL  i.  pp.  8;S,  &9. 

*•  A  council  waa  held  tn  Edessa  on  the 
proper  time  for  keepinir  Easter  tn  the 
year  a.d.  ]S6.  (Burton,  vol.  ti.  p.  iftb.) 
The  8}*riac  (Peshitn)  version  of  the 
Scriptures  was  probably  made  for  the 
Edessene  Christians  before  the  end  of 
the  first  century  (ib  vol.  L  p.  ft«;  Mi- 
chaelLs,  jMfrodttcfion,  vii.  C  8j. 

>4  Acts,  iL  9. 

*»Hist.  Ecdes.  ill.  1.  Ruftnus.  who 
wi*ote  in  the  fourth  century,  savs  tiuu 
St.  Thomas  was  buried  at  ICdesfsa. 
(Jliet.  Eccl  U.  fi.  Compare  SocnU.  iv. 
IH  and  8<iaom.  vi.  ]&) 

^*  Bardesant^  ap.  Euseb.  fVnm.  JB^. 
vL  10.  Bardeeaues  was  a  native  of 
Edessa.  and  wrote  a  little  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century. 

3'  Herodian.  iii.  1. 

»Ibkl.  *0  nap#v«oc  Jiri<rT«A«;v  «^ 
Totf  emtp^Mtuit  iwatitwjSiBpaiieiw  o^n»  yip 
tliSty,  ew^rina  or  5cfS^  arpoMar  mthkiymek 
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3*  These  auxllinrr  forces  are  not  often 
meniione<.l  by  tlie  Grivk  and  Latin 
wi-iters.  Stili  occasionally  we  catch  a 
{irlimpst>  of  tbeni.  (See  Joseph,  xviii.  tt, 
%  *J:  XX.  5J,  %  4.  Ac.) 

90  Justin,  xii.  2. 

«»  Phitarch.  Craw.  |  21.  ETx«  ^  tou« 
<n/«AaraKTaf  iinrctc  [o  Sovpi/iracJ ,  o/aov  v«Aa<- 
Tac  re  leai  2ovAoi;(,  fivpiutv  ovk  dfrodcoi^af. 

''i  Justin  (1.  s.  c.)  estimatefi  the  iiobles 
in  rhe  Parthian  army  which  fought 
a^aitist  Antony  at  400,  the  army  itself  at 
60.000.  This  would  give  to  each  noble  ao 
averai^e  of  125  followers. 

»•  This,  at  any  rate,  was  the  propor- 
tion ill  the  case  mentioned  in  note  81. 
where  the  10,000  slaves  and  retainers  of 
Surenas  wf*re  accompanied  by  a  thou- 
sand bagKOf^- camels.  (Plut.  1.  s.  c; 
Appian,  Farth.  p.  141.) 

*^  Pint.  Oat*.  <  19;  Appian,  Parih,  p. 
138. 

>*  As  that  employed  against  Crassus. 
(See  text.  p.  89.) 

"  8^pa«av     w{.■.9^up<rov9     K<u    atdi^poOf. 

Pint  Citiss.  %  25.    Compare  Jusiin,  xli 
2,  fvl  tin. 

»T  Pl.it.  Cratut.  §  :4. 

»Mbld.  5§  18.  2.-). 

''  Ibid.  S  '-ii.  ivpaKtj  Tou  Mapytcwov  (Tidi}- 
pov  criXfioyTo^  o^u  icai  irvpiAafiv««. 

<«  HfnKlittii.  iv.  :ju.  p.  173.  The  nepre- 
sentatiou  of  a  mailed  warrior  thus  at- 
tired at  Tnkht-i-Bostan  (Ker  Potter,  vol. 
ii.  PI.  02).  though  of  the  Sossanian  r^e- 
riorl.  lends  force  to  ihe  statement  of  He- 
i*04lian. 

*^  Dio  Cass.  xl.  15.  Compare  Justin, 
xli.  2,  ad  fin. 

♦apiut.  Ant.  I  4.^;  Cram.  %  27:  DIo 
Ca.sM.  xl  22;  Appiau.  I'arth.  p.  148;  He- 
rodian.  iv.  30. 

*»Ap|i.  Parth.  p.  141.  The  size  and 
strenartn  of  the  bow  wliich  they  used  en- 
abled the  Parthians  to  deliver  their  ar- 
rows at  a  speed  which  was  very  unusual, 
and  which  made  them  most  formidable 
archers.  (See  Plut.  Craaa.  ^  18  and  24.) 
Tlie  arrow  was  not  seen  till  it  struck, 
and  ic  pierced  easily  through  all  cua- 
tonijuy  armor. 

♦*  The  knife,  which  was  worn  in  pri- 
vate life  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xvili.  2.  j  4), 
was  certainly  not  laid  aside  in  war.  It 
was  frequently  employed  to  cut  off  the 
head  or  a  dead  enemy.  (Plut.  Cross. 
$|f  -r)  and  31.) 

**  JusMn.  1.  s.  c. 

«•  Plut.  Crass.  $  iM.  ad  init. 

*^  Justin.  1.  M.  c.  *'  HoK  pnri  ac  lll)eros 
suos  cura  habeut,  et  eqiuiaro  et  sagtt- 
tare  magna  industria  d'X'fMit.'* 

*»  Plut.  Cra3.<t.  $  24.  ad  Jin.  \  Jii-^Hn.  xli. 
2;  Virg.  (Janrif.  iil.  31:  ffor.  Orf.  i  ID,  11; 
li.  13,  1«;  Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  :«. 

*•  Dio  CXs-s.  xl.  21. 

"  |)if)  Ons'4.  1.  s.  c. 

»»  Plut.  CraM.  %i\x  Appian,  Parthica^ 
p.  144. 

•«  Herodian.  iv.  38,  30. 


»« Ibid.  p.  17*. 

**  Dio  Cms.  xl.  15.  ad  Jin. 

**  Justin,  xli.  8:  — "Obeesaas  expug- 
nare  urbes  nesciunt.**  Compare  l>io 
Cass.  xl.  29  ('Afiui^TOi  iroAuMMc^eot  rt  ^aav) 
and  Tacit.  y4nn.  xv.  4  ("  Partho  ad  ex- 
sequendas  obsidlones  nulla  cominus  au* 
dacia'*). 

*•  They  were  ready  to  have  besieged 
Crassus  in  Carrhee,  if  he  hod  shut  hun- 
solf  up  in  it  (Plut.  Crass.  %  38).  They  ac- 
tually l)esieged  Antioch  in  B.C.  &i.  and 
Apamsea  in  B.C.  40.  See  text,  pp.  101 
and  lUt;.) 

•f  See  Plut.  Anton.  %  49.  Their  per- 
sistency against  Macriuus  is  noticed  as 
something  strange  and  unusual  (Hero- 
dian.  Iv.  30;  pp.  178,  174). 

»•  Plut.  Crass.  %  29:— NvjcTOMax«»K  ow  ira- 
rpioi'  ainoU  itrrw.    C()mi)are  Anton,  f  47. 

**SoDIo(xl.24).  But  Ihe  real  grounds 
of  their  usage,  a  usage  common  to  them 
with  the  Persians,  are  better  Meen  from 
what  Xenoplion  says  of  the  latter. 
A  nab.  iii.  4,  §  34.  Com]>are  Ancient  Mon- 
archies, vol.  iv.  p.  188.) 

*<>  II apa   rb    ctM0bc    Iri   WKrbi  cdiM- 


Kov.    (Plut.  Ant.  %  47.) 
Jass.  xl.  15;  PI 
•«  See  text,  p.  67. 


•>  Dio  Cass. 


lut.  Anttm.  %  40. 


1 


•»  See  text,  p.  157. 

rat  T17  avvifitia.     (Dio  CasB.  1.  S.  0.) 

•»  Ibid. 

••  Plutarch  says  that  the  genera]  em- 
ployed a);ainst  Crassus  was  accompanied 
hv  ^N)  chariots  containing  his  concu- 
bines (CV<i.ti.  S'.M). 

•'  Ibid.  ^  'Vi.  Kot'  oupdf  t^c  ^oAayyo? 
eiv  Trdpi'ac  icai  icporaAa  cat  t^oA^ovc  k<u  irav» 
vvxiba^  aKoAdcrrovf  /utcrd  yvvaxKmv  rcAevrw- 
<raiv. 

'^^  Tbid.     ZeAevicUl^  ^raipoi  iiovcovpyoi, 

••  Dio  cXss.  xl.  15,  ad  Jin. 

'•  Plut.  Crass.  %  21 .  If  the  general  em- 
ployed against  Crassus  had  a  thousand 
bairgage  camels  for  his  own  slaves  and 
retainers,  the  entire  army  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  been  aocompanied  by 
several  thousands. 

'Ubid.  §25,  odinrt. 

"Polyb.  X.  81.  «  11:  xxxi.  8,  f  11; 
Strab.  XV.  1.  S  3«:  Plut.  Alex.  %  62. 

''*  The  elephant  occurs  on  the  coins  of 
the  Bactrian  kings  (Mionnet.  Supjiit' 
nifnt,  torn  vlli.  pp.  4fti8.  485v  One  mon- 
arch, Demetrius,  wears  a  head-<lref5S 
made  out  of  the  head  of  an  elephant 
(ibid.  p.  4^3). 

'*  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  15. 

'•  See  Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  8.  6.  Ac:  and 
coinpare  Malcolm,  Hintory  of  Persia, 
vol.  I  p.  170;  C>ckley,  History  of  the  Sa- 
racens, p.  148;  Ker  Poiter,  Travels,  vol. 
ii.  PI.  r.3  and  (U. 

'«  Plut.  C'ro«a.  $  »G;  Herodian.  iv.  80. 

"  Justin,  xli.  2;  Plut.  Crass.  |  23,  «*!> 
fin. :  Applim.  Parth .  p.  148. 

'•  Plut.  <  rosH  $27. 

'•  «'ompare  DIo  C^nss.  xl.  15:  Pint.  Ant. 
IS  29.  42.  4.^;  Hero<lian.  iv.  m.  Justhrs 
■uinDuu>y  ozpresBen  a  fair  Judgment:— 
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"'Pi^nant  procnrmitflNi*  aqnta.  mit 
tei^  dantlbis;  mpe  ettem  fiwmiii  iim- 
idant.  ut  ineaurloreM  advemnn  ¥ii<ii>m 
tameqpmttm  babeant.  .  .  .  Kte  poimarB 
dta  poflmnit:  eiBtpruiii  tiitolenuidi  fo> 
mt.  si  qaamiw  htolmpetiw  est.  iIb  tanu 
•t  perMnreimntia  eauec  **  (zL  S>. 
npiut.  Crajf.  |80;  ulitton.  |f  48  and 

^  *>  Ftataivh,  1.  ■.  e. 

MVeU.  FMerc  it.  101;  JoaeplL  AmL 
iAid.xrlU.4,|fi. 

•*0n  the  Partfaten  knowledfe  of 
Greek,  see  Pint.  Crata.  t  88.  I  nkther 
fhm  Dio  and  HerodtoD  tnat  Great  wae 
the  laDguafre  need  In  tue  dlplomatfe  in- 
of   the  PwthlNis  and  ~ 


mans. 

**  See  the  paanffes  cited  hi  note  St. 

"  Hut.  CVOM.  I  81.  ^€lv  U  ypAiMmHi 
rit  999§i»m.  Company  Herodiao.  Iy.  18 
•BdSO. 

MHenee  mch  phraeoe  as  **reiiovari 
dnrfnM*'  (Tae.  Ann,  ii.  68),  and  the  like. 

n  Herodian.  Iy.  80. 

••Joseph.  Ant  Jud,  zrilL  8,  I  4;  4, 
f  8:  TrntAiTAfm,  xw,  86;  Herodiaa.  !▼.  18. 

••Bee  text,  p.  181. 

••  Josipb.  Zit  Jvd.  xtUL  4,  f  6. 

•>  On  these  letters,  see  Tadt.  Ann.  zr. 
M;  Dio  Cass.  !▼.  11 ;  Sueton.  Tttwr.  1 8G; 
HATodlan.  iv.  18, 10.  80,  ftc. 

••  Joseph.  Ant.  Jud,  xx.  8, 1 8. 

•»Ibid.  xrlil.  2.  $  4;  Tacit.  Ann.  U.  1; 
Strab.  xTi.  1,  $  28. 

•4  Joseph,  xviii.  4,  S  6. 

••8eetext.p.  B. 

••  Strab.  xi.  9,  S  1. 

•»  Herodian.  !▼.  19. 

••Strab.  xi.  18,1 1. 

••  Joseph.  Ant  Jud.  xvii.  2,  $  4. 

>••  Pint.  Crass.  $  82,  od  fin. 

>•>  See  text,  p.  124. 

'^•Philostratus  Ik,  bo  far  as  I  know. 
the  only  writer  who  mentions  tlie  em- 

gloymeot  of  eunuchs  by  the  Parthians. 
ocordinflT  to  him,  eimuchs  occupied 
that  position  in  the  roval  harem  which 
Is  usual  in  the  Bast  {Vit.  Apoll.  i.  87). 
and  held  sometimes  tbn  office  of  satrap 
in  the  provinces  <ib.  1.  21). 

!••  See  Justin,  xU.  2.  The  obverse  of 
Parthian  coins  frequently  exhibits  the 
monarch  thus  apparelled.  fPl.  X.  Fig.  2.J 

>*4  Compare  the  enflrravings  on  PI.  II. 

"•SeePTl.  Fig.  4. 

>••  See  PI.  I.  FUr.  4  and  IH.  Fig.  4. 

>•'  See  Pi.  II.  Fig.  4. 

»••  On  the  obverse  of  the  early  Par- 
thian coins  the  monarch  is  usuAily  rep- 
resented in  this  attire.    [PI.  X.  Fig.  8.] 

"•  Bee  text.  p.  229. 

»»«PIut.  .4n/on.  §44. 

"» 'AvafioKtlt.    See  Plut.  Crass.  $  81. 

"«S-ePI.  II.  Fig.  2. 

"•  Philostratus  was  bom  about  a.d. 
172.  and  lived  to  about  a.d.  244,  or  a 
little  later.  He  wan  thuH  coti temporary 
with  the  Parthinii  kiiigK  VolHt-^aises  III., 
Tolafirafies  IV..  VolacrAsex  V..  and  Arta- 
banim,  the  last  monarch.  His  life  of 
ApoUonius  of   Tyana,  whksh 


J 


as  other  enrloiialiifdrtmtiOBfllmil  Fu^ 
tfila^  la  no  dcwfet  tn  "'•fgte^.w'*""*; 
but  Ml  looal  oottoftDg  mwMi  tetanded  is 
be  eorreet,  aad  la  prabablj  ao8  fv  Craa 
Ihatmth. 
>>«  Pfailostr.,  Vit  Apoii.  no*.  L  a6L 
"•  Amn.  Mare.  xxttL  8:  n.  887. 
"•gea  thenarratiw  in  JoiaplHH  (Ant 
JmL  xz.  8. 18 1«  |>;  and  oomiM  tnt^  |k 

.  x'Poaldoo.  ap.  AtbsB.  Deigm.  hr.  18; 
p.  188,  F. 

''•lUd.  p.  168.  A.         . 

"•  Philoatrat.  Vit  Apdtt.  3ym.L«l 
andSS 

i*^i9mfh,Ani,  Jud;  xz  8»  88L 

!«'  PfaikMUnt.  Vit  Ap,  rfon.  I.  88. 

^••Ibid.L84. 

!•*  See  text,  p.  48. 

»«Plut.  Ct^ss.  f  81.     KarA    ytfrec 

Swo^if  ^fixvs  ixm^in  /lartAtt  ytamiUn^ 
t^jfwr  iwtrtMwmi  t6  JiiJhapia  vpw«or. 

iti  Ibid.  L  s.  c. 

'••Tbis^npeanaspedaUTte  thaaan 
of  the  officer  enipk^ed  agalBat  Craami. 
who  was  atteadied  In  the  Held  bgr  800 
Uttera  containing  his  wiraa  and  eon- 
cubines.  In  a  leas  def^ree.  It  appean 
also  in  the  case  of  the  Uithridates  at- 
tacked by  Anilal.   (See  text.  p.  137.) 

>«7  See  Philostr.  Vit  Ap,  Tvan.  I  28 
and  SB:  Joseph.  Ant  Jud.  xviii.  8.  f  4; 
Justin.  xU.  5;  Suet.  Caii  Vit  8  &. 

>»•  Philostr.  i.  22. 

^•*  The  tiger  has  always  been  a  native 
of  Hjrrcania  and  the  low  tract  soutli  of 
the  Caspian.  Beans  hare  always  inhsb- 
ited  Mount  Zagros.  while  leopards 
abound  in  Mesopotamia. 

!••  Philostr.  i.  88.  ei}p(«  fi€fiaam»iVfLir9i 
max  napi.  ri}v  ^virip  ryp^  imrrmw  ItBovfimfinrA. 

»»»Gen.  X.  8. 

>«•  Justin.  xH.  il.  *'  Testis  perlucida  et 
flulda.'*    Of.  Herodian  iv.  20. 

i>»  Lucian.  De  constrib.  hiai.  8 18. 

»«  Herodian.  L  s.  o. 

"» Ibid. 

>••  Joseph.^nf.JiMf.xvm.8,14.    M» 

>"  Justin,  xU.  8.  ad  fln.  '*Ia  eibo 
parous.** 

»••  Pliny,  H.  N.  xl.  58. 

>••  Ibid.  xiv.  92.  Aooording  to  Ptinv. 
the  Parthians  of  his  time  (a.d.  50-70)  ate 
and  drank  so  immoderatdy  as  to  ttm- 
der  their  breath  unpleasent.  To  remedy 
this  defect,  the  nobles  were  in  the  hah& 
of  munching  the  pips  of  oitrona  (Jb.  A'. 
xi.  M;  xil.  8). 

>*•  Justin  saya^**Came  non  nisi  ve- 
natibua  quiesita  vescuntur'*  (1-  s  c):  but 
we  must  correct  him  aa  to  the  later 
period  of  the  Empire  fkt>m  Philostratus 
IVit  Ap.  Tyan,  i.  21). 

"»  Philocitr.  1.  s.  c. 

«"  Ibid. 

»"Plln. /r.  iV;xviU.ll. 

»**  Philostr  1.  s  c. 

»«»  Compare  Plin.  H.  N,  xlr.  18  with 
Philostr.  Fiff.  Ap,  Tyan,  i.  81;  p.  27. 

»"PhUo8tr.l.a.fl. 
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>«^  Herodian.  It.  80;  Athen.  Deipn, 
xiT.  8. 

"•  PhUostr.  I.  8.  c. 

1*9  Justin,  xli.  3  **  Feminis  non  con- 
Tivia  tantum  viroruin.  verum  etiain  con- 
spectum  interdicuDt." 

I •«  Justin.  1.  a.  a  *'Kec  uUa  doltcta 
adulterio  graTius  vindlcaut.** 

»»»See  the  story  told  by  Josephus, 
Ant.  Jud.  xviii.  U.  i  0. 

»»« Justin,  xli.  3.  ad  Init.  "Uxores 
.  .  .  singuli  pluresliabenC* 

>»»  Plut.  CroM.  %  *»»!. 

«»<  See  text.  p.  -hW. 

»»»  Plut.  Cros*  i  32. 

»»«See  Num.  Chrvm.  vl.  p.  104;  lind- 
say.  Hiniory  and  Coinage.  «S:c.,  p.  208; 
and,  for  rhe  Bactrian  writing,  compare 
Wilson,  ArUiiiti  Antiqua,  platCR. 

»»^  Belt.  Jvd.  Proem.  $  1  and  %  2. 

"«  See  text,  p.  231. 

"•  Phdostr.  Vit.  Ap.  Tifan,  I.  30. 

»»»Ibii.  1.  27,  ad  fln.  ^Hpero  ovoiU  r% 
avTov.  Kol  o  Tt  imrrfitvitiv ,  kqjl  o  Tt  ^ovrmvi 
jcoi  dvoypa^d/xcKot  raura  cc  yp«ifi^aTCiOV, 
iTToA^r  r«  avTov  xol  cidoc,  cxcipov  /;i,2v  ircp4- 

»•»  Herodlan.  Ui.  1.  'O  «  nop«warb« 
jiri<r7cA,etv  c^i)  roic  aarpdiraif .  tloi'O- 
dfantises  ivLirriWeiv  in  thesen^e  of  cTccr- 
ToAi?  W^jreii'^  constantly.  Compare  Iv. 
]S.  ciriarcAAci  T(i»  0a4riAct  neut^cuiut'  .  .  . 
TCI  Bi  ypafifiara  i\tyty.  iv.  21.  ifHir- 
rMAci  T//  <rv7KA^y.  v.  1.  jirurWAAci  ry 
re  5i)/uitti  *Pa»^(uaiv  icou  rg  (rv7<A^Tw  .  ^  . 
afayvmStiffrif  Bi  rrj^  roiaiJriTC  cirtaroA^c. 

»•«  Piin.  H,  A'.  xUL  U,  ad  fln. 

>•*  Herodian.  iv.  18.    Ai  tVv<$pMr. 

»•«  Ibid. 

»••  C!ompare  PHn.  H.  N.  viU.  48;  xi.  22. 
S3;  and  Athen.  Deipn,  v.  p.  1U7.  Strabo*» 
Btaieiuent  tliat  Borsippa  was  in  his  day 
"a  preat  Mtaple  of  the  linen  ti*ado^' 
(Aifoirytiov  M<Y<^  xvi.  i.  §  7)  is  also  an  in- 
dication that  manufactures  flourlslied 
under  the  l^rihiaus. 

»•*  Plin.  H.  iV.  xi.  23.  The  use  of  silk 
in  Parthia  Is  noted  as  eaiiy  as  B.C.  54, 
when  tlie  flacH  attached  to  tht'ir  stand- 
ar  Is  are  Haid  to  have  been  made  of  It 
(Florua,  iii.  H). 

*"  PHn.  H.  N.  Tiii.  48. 

«"  Ibid.  xii.  9;  xxi.  18. 

Iff  :^^m  text  p.  225. 

>'o  Kusib.  Chr'on.  Can,  1. 40,  8 18,  ad  fln. 

»^'  Note,  as  instances,  the  employ- 
ment of  Ijabiemis  in  high  command  (see 
t«!xr,  p.  105)  and  the  satraptal  dignity  of 
the  Jews,  Aslnai  and  Anilai  (Jotteph. 
Avt.  Jud.  xviii.  fl.  %%  4-7). 

>73  Dio  Cass,  xlviii.  24;  Joseph.  BeU, 
Jud.  vii.  7, 1 2. 


"»  Joseph. ^nf.  Jud.  xrili.  ».  |  3.  Ov 
yip  ay  ^evaoiTo  rtc  dt^imv  V9  avrov  669tMt 
ytvofittnui. 

i^^The  opposite  statement  of  Justin 
("Fides  dicr.Ls  proniiKsisque  nulla  nisi 
quatenus  exDeiiit,'*  xli.  3,  ad  fin.),  and 
the  sneer  of  Horace  ("  Parthls  meu- 
dacior,*'  Ep.  I.  ii.  112)  are  contradicted 
by  the  whole  tenor  of  Parthian  histoiy, 
and  must  l>e  couKidered  as  merely  par- 
allel to  the  charges  of  "  Punic  pemdy," 
alleged  by  lArv  and  others. 

"•  PhUostr.  Vit.  Ap.  Tyan.  I.  21. 

"<Pobid.  ap.  Athen.  Deipn.  iv.  13;  p. 
15**  F 

»^^Plut.CraM.  S3t. 

Ji'*  Compare  the  remarks  of  Stnibo— 
olrioc  6'  6  pioc  avTMv  icat  rd  iOif  rd  ixovra 
voAv  /U.CV  TO  fiapfiapo¥  koX  to  2«v9t«or,  nki- 
ov  tiivroi  TO  xprfo iiikov  wphi  ^ye- 
fioviav.     xi    9.  i  2. 

»'»  See  text,  pp.  210,211. 

I'-oiCckhel  thought  that  the  entire 
series  of  teti'adrachms  was  Greek  and 
itot  Parthian,  being  the  issue  of  the 
8eDii-iude|>eu<lent  Gi'eek  towits  in  the 
Parthian  dooiinious  {Dodr.  Num.  Vet. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  540.  550).  M.  Lenormaut,  In 
his  work  on  the  early  Parthian  coins, 
went  furtlu;r.  and  uuiintaiued  (p.  3)  that 
all  the  good  coins  were  of  Qreek  work- 
manship, and  only  the  barbarous  ones 
native.  But  the  best  authorities  seem 
now  convinced  tliat  (excepting  a  few 
tetradrachms  of  Miihiidates  I.;  see  PI. 
I.  Fi&r.  3.)  the  coins  are  all,  in  the 
strictest  sense.  Parthian. 

»"Eg.  Ani*AIN0Y2  appears  for 
Eni«AN0Y2  on  a  coin  ascribed  to  Mith- 
ridates  I.  (Lindsay,  p.  KM);  HAKOPY 
for  nAKOPOY  on  coins  of  Orodes  I.  (ib. 
p.  ITO).  &c. 

'^3  The  famous  legend  of  Qotarzes, 
which  Khould  liuve  run  (as  is  supposed) 
rnTEPZHS  BA2IAEY2  BA2IAEON  AP- 
2AKH2  YI02  KEKAUMEN02  APTABA- 
NOY  appeals  under  the  form  of  rUTB- 
PEH2  BA2IAE  .  .  .  BA2IAEaN  AP2A. 
KOY  Y02  KEKAAY2N02  APTABANOY 
(Lind.say.  p.  153). 

IB'  Among  these,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  corruption  of  the  family 
title  AP2AK0Y  (ArsaceK)  into  a  form 
which  is  either  actually  or  nearly  APIA- 
NOYa  geographical  or  ethnic  appella- 
tive. Other  errors  mernly  orthographic, 
are  the  substitution  of  X  for  K  iu  AI- 
KAIOY.  which,  from  the  time  of  l*hra- 
att^s  IV..  is  almost  uniformlv  wrtten 
AIXAIOY;  of  X  for  N  iu  *IAEAAH.N02, 
which  is  often  wntten  ^lAiUAUXOZ, 
and  the  like. 


TBB  asvxmrs  momamibt. 
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>  See.  on  thlt  point.  BUthop  Hilriwall's 
•iDOellent renuurks,  HiiA,  mOretce^nA. 
vU.  pp.  12UIM,  wbioh  are  tnoompletehr 
met  by  Mr.  GroCe,  UUt,  <if  tfreepe,  roL 
SiLpp.  »ti-888. 

•    •kniaax,Exp,AjLylL4. 

•  Compnre  uie  Author^  Sixth  Jfcm- 
-mtafty,  p.  HI. 

«  A-rrUui,  UL  16, 88,  M:  tI.  87, 89,  ftc. 

•Bee  Xen.  Cirop.  tIU.  0.  || 8-10;  and 
eompara  the  Auttior^s  flerodofuf.  vol. 
tt.  pp.  MM,  8nd  ed.,  and  his  Ameimt 
JfouuroUM,  ToL  iU.  p.  424, 8nd  ed. 

•  Arrian,  Fr.  1;  £o«m  L  16;  Sjnoell.  p. 
184,  B.  ComparB  the  Author**  SHxm 
Jfotiareby,  p.  85. 

V  8ome  were  no  doubt  plondered  un- 
der Alexander,  and  othem  by  his  eaiiy 
HOOoeflBors  (Anian.  Ti.  80,  80;  Polyb.  z. 
917.  $  12:  mc).  But  inany  remained  un- 
touched. 

•  See  Poljh.  xxxi.  11 ;  1  Macab.  tI.  1-4; 
Appian.  Syr.  p.  101,  C. 

•  Polyb.!  8.  c. 

<o  Compare  the  Author's  Sixth  Mon- 
archy, p.  48. 

>  I  Justin,  xxxvi.  1.18. 

"  Ibid  i  4.  and  xxxviii.  9,  S  8. 

1 '  Strabo,  x v.  8.  )Kf  8  and  ». 

^*  Ibid.  (  17.     Ba<riAevo»'Tai  ifnh  rStv  av6 

K'k>vc*  i  6  antiBiiv  anoriirjBtii  Kt^akrjV  icat 
iiYicva  purrrroi. 

»*Tabari.  Chronique.  torn.  il.  p.  5. 

>*  Having  obtained  the  writing,  Alex- 
ander is  said  to  have  burned  them;  but 
the  whole  character  of  his  policy  makes 
this  incredible. 

»T  Stmbo.  xi.  0,  $  3. 

>n  AjrathloK.  ii  W 

»•  See  the  Autliur's  Sixth  Monarchy^ 
p.  KM. 

«*  MoHes  of  Choreu*  tells  us  that,  when 
Artaxerxcs  conquered  Armeuia.  he 
found  the  sarre<i  fire  extiniruished,  and 
caiiMHl  it  to  be  rekindled  {Hist.  Amien. 
ii.  (U). 

«»  Hen>dian.  iv.  80. 

»«  Compare  the  domestic  imaj^e-wor- 
ship,  witneNjed  to  by  Josephus  {Ant. 
Jud.  xviii.  9,  §  5),  with  the  tcixiphim- 
worship  of  the  ancieut  Syrians  (Gen. 
xxxi.  10  35). 

*'*'  The  coiiKS  of  the  Sassaiiians  exhibit 
frt>m  tlie  fii-st  the  fire -altar  upon  their 
reverse.  (PI.  XI.  Fi;;.  1.  and  PI.  XV.  Figs 
Sand  7.) 

'*  Afrathias.  ii.  2rt:  Nieepliorus,  Hist. 
Eccl.  i.  6;  p.  5."..  B. 

'•  These  forms  appear  on  the  earliest 
BaKsanian  bas-reUefs,  and  would  bcaix^e- 


ly  have  been  ChuiUMd  untai  pmloai- 
ly  familiar  to  the  peopleu 
«•  Moe.  Chor.  1.  a.  cT 


»»eetezt,p.844. 
MQee,  on  this  i 


pdnt.  tbe  Anthorli 
aixth  MoHanii^,  pp.  11-14. 

**  Julian,  Orof .  if.  p.  68. 

*•  See  the  Author*B  HUtk  MomarAf, 
pp.  888,  a88and  Sa6-i4a 

^>  See  the  Author*B  SisA  Momankg. 
pp.  lOS,  187. 

**  Ibid.  pp.  168  and  167. 

••Ibid.p.167. 

**  By  Trajan  a.d.  116:  hf  Avldius  Om- 
ahis  A.D.  165;  and  by  Sepi.  Bevenie  A.a 
19B. 

••DtoCaaslus,  IxxLS. 

••  See  the  Author's  Sixtk  Mtmardqf, 
pp.  188  and  197. 

«Mbid.p.  1«. 

"Ibid.  pp.  168-3. 169-70, 181, 199.  800. 

**  See  Mos.  Chor.  Hist.  Armen.  ii  65 
and  68. 

*^  Herodian.  vi.  6  and  II.  See  below, 
p.  863. 

<>The  cceneralty  historical  character 
of  Finlusrs  Shaft-nameh.  or  **  Book  of 
the  Kinfpt.'*  is  well  known.  The  best 
critics  admit  that  Firdusi  wrote  from 
materials  l)elon(;in£f  to  Rassanian  times 
(Max  mailer  in  Bunsen^s  JPHuloaopAy  of 
History,  vol.  iii.  p.  121). 

43  See  the  Author's  Sixth  Monaar^^ 
pp.  SW.  208. 

"Ibid.  pp.  190,800. 

«<  The  Roman  war  terminated  ▲.».  817. 
The  UraC  iwolt  of  Artaxerxes  probably 
occurred  ab  a.d.  *<&30. 

**  Agathangelus.  the  Armenian  histo- 
rian, makes  Artaxerxes  tax  Artabanus 
and  the  Parihiaiij^  generally  with  cruelty 
and  oppression  (il.  %  5);  but  he  yive«  mo 
iii»ta%ic€»  of  either. 

<*  Ahura-tnazda  Is  **  the  much-ffiving 
Spirit.'*  Mazda,  *' much-giving. '  was 
often  used  as  a  name  by  itself,  lnst**ad 
of  the  longer  Ahura-mazda. 

«^  Agathangclus  mak^  Artaxerxes 
say  'Opiiriamiitv  vpi>%  vaparo^ir-  xMirroy 
yap  tfaKcir  »  tlymx  {ovAoi  2ccnrdrov  «ioucewr- 
Toc  (i.  5,  ad  fin.) 

CHAPTER  IL 

»  The  area  of  France  was  estimated  in 
18C8  lit  .l\3,H'ii  H()uare  miles.  It  is  now 
n'»t  inucli  over  2i)0,000  gq  miles.  Tlial 
of  Great  Britain  is  about  OU.OiK)  sq.  miles; 
tliat  of  It^iy.  without  the  islands,  under 
HiO.«Xli>. 
!  '  Slraho  snys:  Ix*^^  ^  '''*  "^i-  ^  Sow«tt 
I   it.€po%  ytyitnqiTai    rii%    Ilcpvtftov^"  Siusiana 
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has  almost  become  a  porf  of  Penitf** 
(XV.  8,  S  a). 

*  Cai-mania  was  in  ancient  times  reck- 
oned a  part  of  Persia  (Herod,  i.  IsK); 
but  the  later  claRsfi'al  writers  (Strabo, 
Arrian)  aud  the  Ft^iMian  authoritien  fur 
the  Sassanian  period  make  it  a  distinct 
country. 

«  Ariian.  HUt.  Ind.  xl.  1. 
•Ibid,  xxxviil.  1. 

*  See  Strab.  xv.  8,  %  1,  and  Nearch.  ap. 
Arr.  Hifd.  hid.  xl.  SM.^  The  latter  writer 

ftfMK  TJj  'Epvvpn  BaXaaoji  o'lK^opL^yov  ai*.- 
fiuSti  rt  clvai  jcou  aicA/yroi'  uirb  irav^aToc  r6 
ft  in\  T]fft<  Mv  irpbf  apitroK  r<  irot  fiopetfv  ivt- 
fjiO¥  idrrtiv  xoAtiK  Kc«pa(r9ai  riov  itp4a»f  Ktu 
ri}v  x^PV*^  irouo6td  re  eZi^ai  ical  A«t/iu«inac 
vSpifAovv  KOi  afdrfAof  iroAAv^r  ^tfptiv,  KmX 
8<roi  oAAot  Kopn-ol  irAiiv  iKairfS'  irapiaStiffot^i 
Tc  irai'TOtouri  r<9ifA^at,  kcu  iroTOMoitri  «a0*- 
potiri  6tappcea'9ai  koI  \ift,vji<ri,  icat  5p»'i(rti' 
OK^aoio'ii'  a/ui^l  iroraMOVf  r«  ical  Aip.fOf  cirri 
r4  ^0ca«  imrotcri  r«  ayaSiiv  cZfac,  cat  TOiati' 
cAAoKTiK  viro^vyioi<ri  yifttoBai.  icAt  vAta^a 
TC  iroAAa](^  ««u  voA v^pov*  n^f  re  irp6aw 
in  iw'  apxroK  i6rru>»'  ;(cip,cpii)i'  <ral  vt^rrw- 

'  The  iiativ(»8  speak  of  a  ghermsir  or 
'*  warm  district,"  and  a  werdsir  or  "cold 
rejariim'MKinneir's  Peraian  /i?w»ii«r«.  pp. 
44,  200;  Pottinfrer,  Trmvls,  p.  ail ;  Geo- 
growth.  Journal^  vol.  xrvii.  p.  1H4).  The 
^'warra  region'*  i»  known  also  as  the 
Deshtistan^  or  "  low  country." 

•  See  Pottinger.  3VatW*,  p.  64;  Fraser, 
Khoraaan^  p.  71;  Kinneir,  pp.  54,  70,  81, 
SOI. 

•  Malcolm,  History  of  Pem'a,  vol.  1. 
p.  2. 

><^Tt  is  curious  that  Strabo  should 
characterize  the  middle  region  as  "  flat" 
(wtUm^).  His  authority,  Nearchus,  did 
not  make  this  mistake. 

>^  Contributions  towards  a  map  of 
Persia  Proper  have  been  made  by  Mr. 
Abbott,  General  Monteith,  the  Baron  de 
Bode,  and  others  (see  Geograph.  Jour- 
nal, vols,  xiii.,  xxv..  and  xxvii.);  but 
much  still  remains  to  be  done,  especially 
towards  the  east  and  south-east. 

i^See  the  Author's  Ancient  Mon- 
archies^ vol.  lii.  p.  87,  2nd  ed. 

*»Se«  Kinneir,  Persian  Empire,,  pp. 
195-300;  Ker  Porter,  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp. 
459,  47-3;  Morier,  First  Journey.  |)p.  9;J, 
147,  148;  Oeograph.  Journal,  vol.  xxv. 
pp.  29-78,  vol.  xxvii.  pp.  149-184. 

"  Fraser.  ^ora^an,  p.  79;  Morier, 
Firnt  Journey,  p.  l.V). 

»»  Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  pp.  4rj5-468, 

>•  Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.jn.  40*J. 

>'  Called  also  Lake  Khelr.  The  name 
Bakhtijcan,  which  maintains  its  pince  in 
our  maps,  is  said  to  be  at  present  un- 
known to  the  natives  (.Vbbott,  In  Geo- 
graph. Journal,  vol.  xxv.  p.  71). 

"  Moore,  LnJla  Rookh,  "Veiled  Proph- 
et," p.  77;  •*  Fire-Worshippers,"  p.  2:i:i\ 
&c. 

>•  Ker  Porter,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  663. 


M  Abbott,  in  Olograph,  Jbunto/,  voL 
xxv.  pp.  78-75. 

»  Kinneir,  Persian  Xmpire,  p.  60. 

**  The  ancient  capital.  Pasaraadee,  waa 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Pulwar  (or 
Cynis).  a  tributary  of  the  Btfndamlr. 
Persepolis,    which     superseded    Pasar- 

f^adw.  was  at  the  openhigof  the  Pulwar 
ntothe  Bendamir  valley.  Remains  of 
Cyrus.  Darius,  Xerxes,  and  other  Achae- 
menian  kings  abound  in  these  two  vales. 

««  Oiuieley,  Travrls,  vol.  ii.  pp.  69,  70; 
Abl>ott,  in  lifeograph.  Journal,  vol.  xxvii. 
p.  }M. 

«*  Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  p.  686. 

«»  Ibid.  pp.  680,  696,  697,  Ac. 

«•  Ibid.  p.  709. 

*'  Herod,  ix  122.  Compare  Plat.  Leg. 
ill.  p.  695,  A;  Arr.  Exp.  Alex.  v.  4. 

a*  Arrian,  Hist.  Ind.  xxxvii.  «,  xxxviil. 
9. 

«•  Ibid,  xxxviil.  6;  Strab.  xr.  8,  S  1- 

»o  See  text, jp.  AM. 

•>  Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  3. 

"Ibid.  xxiv.  17,  xxvii.  13. 

"  See  Ancient  AJotuirchies^  vol.  111.  p. 
140.  note  18. 

•*  PllQ.  XV.  18  and  14.  The  word 
**  peach"  is  corrupted  from  the  I^tin 

Sersica.  (Compare  Oerm.  l^rsdie^ 
',u^»  persik^,  and  French  picks.) 

»»  Pfin.  H.  N.  xii.  a 

••Ibid  XV.  38. 

*'AiTian.  Hi.tt.  Ind.  xl.  4.  Compare 
Herod,  i.  138:  Nlc.  Damasc.  Fr.  66;  Strab. 
XV.  3,  i  18.  The  statement  of  Xenophon, 
that  andentl}'  a  hoi^ne  was  a  raritv  in 
Pereia  Proper  <Cf/i-op.  1.  8.  $  8).  Is  one  of 
the  many  to  be  foun<l  in  the  work  known 
as  the  Cyropoidia,  on  which  no  depend- 
ence  can  be  placed. 

»*  Kinneir.  Persian  Empire,  p.  41 ;  Fra- 
ser. Kliorusan,  p.  72. 

**  .Strab.  XV.  3,  f  1 :  irpi?  raU  iffx'^'''*^^ 
tltriv  ol  Kafiii\ofio<rK<U. 

*•  Arrian,  HUt.  Ind.  xxxvlL  10;  He- 
rod, i.  126. 

*>  Homed  cattle  are,  however,  men- 
tione<l  among  the  domestic  animals  of 
Persia  Proper.both  by  Herodotus  (1.  s.  c.) 
and  Nicolas  of  Damascus  (Fr.  66). 

•*  Arrian,  Hist.  Ind.  xl.  4:    x'^pn*'  m- 

**  Ancient  Monarchies,  vol.  lii.  p.  142. 

**  Ibid.  np.  141-2. 

*»  Ncarcn.  ap.  Arr.  Hist.  Ind.  xxxlx.  4. 

*»Ibld.  xxxix.  6. 

*'  Ouseiey,  Travels,  vol.  1.  pp.  261,  446, 
&c. 

«  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  28. 

*•  As  the  iritis,  a  species  of  rock-crys- 
tal (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvll.  0.  sub  fin.)',  the 
atizoe,  a  white  srone  which  had  a  pleas- 
ant odor  (ib.  xxxvii.  10):  the  mithrax,  a 
gem  of  many  hn*»s  (ihid.K  the  nippfu 
rfne,  which  i"es*MubIed  Ivory  (ibid.);  and 
the  thehfcardios  or  mule,  which  was  in 
Rp<'cial  ^ax'or  among  the  natives  of  the 
conntrv  (ibid.). 

"Arrian,  Hist.  Ind.  xxxviil.  8.  The 
account  of  pearl-fishing  given  by  Isidore 
(see  Mailers  Otographi  Minores,  vol.  L 


fair  BMTMJfTa  MnWAXOSX. 


p.giWI>l»jwibiMTi 


ChodioTTim  imcdicHone,  <■»■ 


, "  T^oallloe  ol  .-., 

souutMuaaa  li  not  ■triollr  Ondan,  Ivr 
tttapeenltar;  but  It  b  ootda  MiildiniL- 
lled:  audit  UwupriBBltHih  BOtritllDl 
Ufa  and  genlnt,  It  la  Inlellwtual  uul  In- 
(Ucatlie  of  T«ltoct)..'i  Tb«  shape  or  ibe 
brul  lieDllral7lr'i.i.ii;iiropean.  nnd  hu 

•oHuT''   {Ifatiiral  aitlorv  at  iCn^  P- 

"Hemd.  in. 

••  Ib<<t.  Til.  « ;  «pl  Tjn  nfaAin  ilxav 

••Xrll.T^W   [.  >,H**Ddll. 

••Herwl.  L  fl;  Xen.  C)m«i.  LI;  |  B; 
B(nb.  XT.  3.1  IB. 
.      "  Bvrnd.  1.  IK;  Xai.  CMnv.  tUL  1, 1«. 

"  Berod.  L  in;  Hentud,  Canwn.  (o- 
Athen.  Sefpit.  It.  p.  140,  F. 

*>Harod.  ).i.a;  Xen.  Cferap.  tUL  8, 


•'^,. 


•z.  I.  \hY 


vs.  Till.  a.  1 9. 

i.Tll!.  li:.ei.TI. 

He  Brulcia  (Urtui.  JE^. 

_  ..  Ihiu uid ArbelB.    Thecn- 

paratlTely  upenkJnK.  uiilmportjuil. 

■•  See  PI,  XV,  Kij^a.  1  und  a.  and  com. 
parelbnnwith  the  AchieaiealBii  couute. 
iu>iicei<<aPLXI.  FIs. ' 

**t!#4  tbtf  Auchord 
pp.  iXiSS^ 

CHAPTER  ra. 

iHrrod.  [.  nVandSM. 

■  ARSthui^iia.  Itie  rarlint  of  tbow 


e  AU[lio?>  aix(h  Vonarchv, 


iiHtorfans  « 


Tirfd*t«s  tba  Onat 


•SoARatnlaii.  il.  p.  (K>.a 

■  DuTiiniffi  )■•>'  'inifiariirDi.  (Acathiaa. 


AKathBii|teliu.(,ig:  Hoc  Qior.  SeA. 

"  Deflacy,  Jf^raoin ^ 

uln  ,^.  «acaetk'i  Journal, ^ew  SertiL 
vol.  Ul.  p.  SU;  §pl<-cd,  Srtnnnolit  0 
ifuiDarcTCh-.Spnu'ir.  p.  173;  Haue,  CU 
J^iAfa^i^ucwui  <ri«>arjr,  p.  5'.  Tlie  ll^ 
»rlpclaii  of  Aruuerxea  fi  coDnrmiBd  far 
thD»  of  hia  BOD.  Sapor,  «bo  calla  PatM 
tBabek>  hla  erandlather  KM  Sacr.  p.  H; 
Thomas,  tn  Javrna;  0/  the  .^tdif  je  JM^ 
ell/.  Itcvr  geM«,  (oL  IlL  pp.  SOI.  9Hi 
Ilaug,  Oluiuui-ir.  p.  Ml,  Tbwv  an  aM 
coina  of  Artuerxea  whJph  haTehiah«<' 
CQ  tli8  oljvenK,  Willi  t^  IcsHDd  *^ 
(oAiAf tr.  DDd  on  the  otliflT  dde  Ibe  bml 
of  Ilia  fBtbpi-,  nUh  the  legend  IfasMta 
(nuf  riipnk;  -  tbe  OrmajEd.wonhippihMt 
rllTtrjc4 1'dpnl;.^'    |Sva  monllmaim's  jutf 

!W;   cjinparn  Tliomaa  In  Awn.  CTIron, 

■'  8m  Malcolm.  Hitt.  iif  Ptnia,  L  u. 
SB:  Tbomaa  In  yum.  Cknm..  Saw  £ 
riea,  No,  xlr.  p.  47.  Tba  *>rhi7,  how- 
ler, (rf  "-  = — '" —  ■-  "■ ■ 

Inanlle. 


BDtIr  In  the  earlier  bAlC  of  i 


s  Baheka  "tanDer"  (De- 


„ (D'HobeUx. 

!»<».  Oriml.  torn.  1.  p.  STS).  Tlia  rorO^ 
Keiidek  and  Biwt-irilt  acree  on  tb* 
tetter  point,  but  makn  Sasan  tb*  otbar 
(paternal)  graodtfitber  (Ibid.).  Tba 
Ztrtnil-at-Jiarikh  baa  two  "-—--,  ooa 
of  vboin  la  tba  tatber  and  tba  olber  tba 
Krandfather  of  Babab.  HaMUdl  iln* 
two  Ksneakiglea  of  ArtiOMxea. 
conlaXnlnjc  &re«  Baaana.  and  o 
tliHtit»o,tbenUiartbrMBar  ' 
I  d'Or,  loni.  11.  p.  1U):~ 
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"  Tbe  term  Reexnn  to  hare  been  first 
by  the  Arnieiilaii  wiitei'M.  who  re* 
ffarded  ArtaxerxrB  oh  the  son  of  HaiMUi. 
n^e  AfcatliHiig.  i.  i  .'i.  ad  fin.)  Adupted 
from  tiieiii  by  the  UyzantiiitfH,  it  pussed 
liit<>  ihH  louguof^M  uf  inudeni  Europe. 

>*  Tilts  t«riii  (HakluimanislUyti)  was 
actually  used  by  ihe  kings  of  the  Great 
Pentiau  Empire  from  Cyrus  to  Artaz- 
erxes  Mnemou.ast  appears  from  their 
inactiptions.  (8eo  8ir  H.  Rawlinson^s 
Cuneiform  Inact-iptions,  ▼ol.  i.  pp.  V70. 
871.  870,  8:21),  M'J.  6LC.;  and  Loftus.  CfuU- 
dUea  and  Suaiana,  p.  372.)  It  i^>peant 
from  the  Behiatun  monument  that  Da- 
rius Hyttapia  connected  the  name  with 
a  certain  Achsemenes  (HcUehdnuiniah)^ 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  ancestor  in 
the  fifth  degree.  (Compare  Herod,  i. 
125:  iiL  75;  ▼3.  11.) 

>«Patlcanian  {Joum.  AMlatique  for 
18C6,  p.  lid)  notes  that,  according  to  na- 
tive  Persian  accounts,  the  first  Sa-ssan 
was  a  son  of  Artaxei-zes  Lon^imanuK. 
The  Sassanian  Icin^  undoubtedly  claim- 
ed to  descend  from  the  Achenienidce; 
but  it  is  verv  unlikely  that  tliey  could 
really  trace  their  descent,  nor  hsis  Sasan 
the  (^orm  of  an  old  Persian  name. 

'*  'E«  riff  irarptof  r^  'Aaovpiac  (i.  §  8). 

>«8eeH6andH. 

If  Sasan.  according  to  Agathias,  was 
travelling  through  tne  Cadusian  noun- 
try  (Jta  rif«  ILaaowaiatv  \Mpa^)  w)ien  he 
fell  in  with  Babek  who  lived  thera  (ii. 
p.  65). 

1"  Dio  Cass.  Izxx.  3. 

"Herodian.  vi. ». 

'"  liiat.  Armen.  ii.  06.  The  statement 
is  repeated  by  Eutychius  (vol.  i.  p.  307): 
**Anno  hnperii  (Commodi)  decimo  ex- 
orti  PeniflB  Babelem.  Amidum,  et  Per- 
siam  occuparunt,  duce  nempe  Ardashi- 
ro.  fllit)  BaWi  fUii  Sasaiii.  KttockrUta/* 

**  iHrrot  6'Afynurtpa.i  r^f  nwr  Sraxp^* 
TMr  narpiioi  <raTfidwii%  i/wiipx*^  <!•  V). 

**  Tabari  sayii  he  was  a  iiativ«i  of  a 
city  called  Tli-uuz6.  which  was  in  the 
government  of  Isiakr.  (Chronique^  ii. 
p.  67.) 

^'  See  text  d  858 

»«8eo  D'Herbelot,  Biblioth^<tU€  di- 
enttUe.  torn.  i.  p.  875,  ad  voc.  Ardschih- 
Babboan. 

••  Malcolm,  Hiticn-y  of  Pmia.  vol.  1. 
p.  80.  TalMiri  calls  liim  "Oovertior  of 
Darab-gird.'*    {fJhroniqae^    torn.    ii.    p. 

W.) 

*•  These  InHcriptions  were  first  copied 
hr  Carsten  Niebuhr,  the  father  of  the 
historian  of  Itome,  uiid  are  given  in  his 
Foyaye't,  torn.  ii.  pi.  xxvii.  They  may 
be  found  also  in  Chnidin.  Voynt/es  en 
iVr«',  torn.  if.  pi.  Ixxiil.;  I>e  Sncy.  3f«- 
ntoire^  pi.  i.;  Ker  Porter.  7r«iW/»,  vol.  i. 
pi.  23;  and  Flandin.  Vniingtt  en  Ffrne^ 
tom.  iv.  pi.  180.  Piipak  is  railed  malkn 
hi  the  Persian,  and  ;9a7iA«v«  m  the  Greek 
version. 

"  '£mn>-  firyx^rivtuv  iic  'Apracrtpa;  <i.  8). 

"  S^»  rutt,  -.il. 

**  ^arodiao.  tL  2. 


»•  Strabo,  xv.  8, 1 M;  Isld.  Char.  %  84. 

*»  Herod.  I.  107.  In  an  insfription  of 
Qyrus  he  calls  hiH  father  (.^unibyt<es  "tlio 
powerful  king'*  (khBhuyutkiya  vazarha). 

•Mbid.  i.  110-1  lb. 

s*  Dio  Cass.  Ixxx.  8. 

"  Agathangelus.  1.  |8  8-9.  The  three 
battleM  are  witnessed  Ut  by  »M>th  writci-s. 

■*The  Persian  accounlK  will  be  found 
condensed  in  Slalcolin,  Hist,  of  Fersin, 
vol.  i.  pp.  m-\i2.  Their  uutliurity  is  but 
slight. 

*«  Malcolm,  p.  91. 

•»  Ibid.  I.  K.  c. ;  Tabari.  ii.  p.  70.  Thom- 
as (A'um.  Chron.  No.  xlv..  New  Series, 
p.  54)  aa&igus  the  earliest  coins  of  Ar- 
r«xerxes  to  the  i)eriod  when  he  wan 
King  of  F'ars  only,  or  i>erhaps  of  Fars 
and  Kerman. 

•*  So  AgathangelUK :  wwM^rro  'Apra^d- 
yifi  fitra  IlapOwi',  «  xvj  y  k  ai.  oif  K  oAc- 
vov?  U  epaac,  fii|  KCKon^KiyKoraf  Ty  TuK 
O/ao^vAmi'  BovAn  ^i.  %  8). 

«»  Ibid.  1.  8.  C. 

**  Dio  Cassius  (Ixxx.  8)  and  Agathan- 
gelus  (1.  8.  c.)  alike  note  the  three  en- 
gagementK.  but  give  no  indications  of 
locaHty.  We  arft  indebted  to  the  Per- 
sian wrltei-s  for  the  mention  of  thr 
**  plain  of  Uormiiz."  (See  Malcolm, 
History  of  Fernia,  vol.  I.  p.  91.)  They 
are  not,  however,  all  agreed  upon  tho 
point,    for     the     Modjuielal-'lewarikh 

E laces  the  battle  at  ^fhur^end  near  Ki*- 
atana.  (See  the  Journal  Asiatique  tor 
1841,p.  fiOI.) 

*»  netaphfnKtMH.  quoted  by  M.  Lang- 
lols  In  his  trillion  of  Agathangelu.<i.  nub- 
liMhe<l  in  ilie  Frtiym.  Jiist.  Or.  of  3lon:;. 
C.  MQlier.  vol.  v.  pars  Snda.  p.  li:;; 
Modjmtl  (U-Teivarikh^  1.  s,  c;  Tabari,  ii. 
p.  '3. 

*^  Dio  Casus.  1.  8.  c. 

**  Agathang.  Praf.  $  ?:  Hist.  R*gn.  Ti- 
tl</a^  i.  $9;  Mos.  Choren.  Hist.  Armcn. 
li.  (t5-ti9. 

**  Agathang.  HUt.  \.  %  9  (fireek  ver- 
sion); Procop.  Z>c^r<ii/../waf<«iaM,  ill.  1. 

**  Mos.  Chor.  II  68:  Agathung.  1.  8  c. 

<«Mo8.  Chor.  il.  69.  Compare  Heix> 
dlan.  tI.  5. 

*'  Mos  Chor.  I.  s.  c. 

*•  Dio  (^aas.  1.  s.  c. 

*•  .\ccording  to  Agathangclus  (II.  €  1), 
CliOHro*»R  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Alba- 
nians, the  Iberians,  the  Loponi^s.  tho 
Silvaui.  the  Caspians,  and  the  Hunu  < !). 
He  was  also  helped  by  the  SaraceiiH  (ii. 

••  Agathang.  11.  %  2;  Mos.  Chop,  il  CO. 

•»  So  Moses  (i/i*^  Arm.  ii.  ^1).  ad  fin.). 
Agathatigchis.  howi-ver.  the  earlier 
wnler,  makes  no  such  t'.vtrenie  ass^.T- 
tion.  Acconllnjr  t«>  him  Arriixerxea 
niHintninp*!  th»*  stru^^lc.  but  with  con- 
frUint  ill  succ:;ss.  for  involve  years  iUist. 
ii.  fi  :L>and.'3K  Pntkanian  b-lieves  Chos- 
roes  to  have  rovrigfHl  thn  Persian  terri- 
tory "<  fnr  ati  Cifniphou;  to  have  there 
quarrelle<i  witli  his  alli*^,  who  quIttM 
him:  and  after  this  to  have  hod  no  great 
success,  th<i(lvb  he  (K>ntinue<i  the  war 
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tattm  2wn»  fram  i.D.n7  to  ajkA? 

MWe  mS^TdouM  wfaeQiMr  aiur  r»- 

for  the  fltotement  of  Dk>:  M.  y^  'A^fM- 

sol  «^  Mif&jHr  Tuwr  Twy  ra  row  'Afrmfiikvmr 
wSUtm  vTAccrat,  «t  jUv  TiMf  MyovotVt 


MJiocCaior.  !L5»-fi0. 

MSee  tlM  Author's  SteajfoHorahy. 
p.  106. 

MTbejhad  reoentlj  mtwdsrad  thdr 
MMittl,  Flavfiit  Htnudeoa  CI>io  Gaot. 
izxk.4). 

M  HflTOdlMi,  tL  t;  DIo  Omh.  Inoc  IL 

w  Herodton,  1.  ■.  o.  OompMv  Lm»- 
prtdiui  (Fil.  ^  Sev.  |66):  **Twm  in- 
{•nmiuuiM  ftb  impura  UU  bdlua  nmrpi- 

■HIJ.**  ■ 

M  Hsrodian.  I.  a.  0. 

M  Four  hundred  youths,  Mtoetsd  tntm 
the  talleet  and  moMt  hesutlrol  of  the 
Fsniiuis.  dnsmed  in  rich  Apparel,  end 
with  golden  omam^nte.  mounted  more- 
over on  fine  Hteeds,  and  armed  with 
bowe,  carried  the  meeHupe  of  the  Ftor^ 
riaa  monaruh  to  Bome  (Uerodlan,  ▼!.  4). 

A^0r<urBmt.  'PMfuuov?  t«  km  thv  mMwra 
avTwy  Zv^'of  r«  awdnii  'Affiof  rv  rlfC  £vpt»- 
«9  oyruccifi^mic.  ^  (Ibid.)  _ 

*i  Elyflu  yap  avrm,  Ilcpawy  rp^YWui^k  rrv* 
#tara.    (Ibid.> 

••  E^uecially  from  Illyria,  where  some 
of  the  oest  Roman  trobpH  vrere  always 
stationed  to  defend  the  frontier  of  tlie 
Danube. 

**  There  is  fx>me  little  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  chronology.  I  follow  Clinton  (t\ 
R.  vol.  i  pp.  244-^6).  De  Chainpaf!:ay 
makes  Severus  arrive  in  Aniiocu  two 
years  later— ▲.d.  :£83  {Les  C6sar»du  iroi- 
gihneSUcle,  torn.  ii.  p.  115). 

•*  Herodian.  vL  4,  tub  fin. 

**8eB  the  speech  of  Severus  in  the 
Benste  on  his  return  from  the  East,  re- 
corded by  Lampridius  {VU,  Alex.  Hev. 
§56). 

•«So  Gibbon  (Decline  and  Fall,  ch. 
viiL  vol.  i.  p.  253).  The  numbers  uf  the 
chariots  and  of  the  elephants  are  espe- 
cially improbable.  Though  in  the  more 
ancient  period  of  Oriental  history  we 
find  instances  of  kings  possessing  l.)!00 
(Shishak.  Benhadod)*  1,400  (Solomon), 
and  even  2,000  chariotn  (Ahab,  accord- 
ing to  the  Black  Obelisk),  yet  in  later 
times  only  very  moderate  numbers  were 
brought  into  the  field.  Xenophon  i-eck- 
ons  the  chariots  of  on  Oriental  army  at 
800  {Cyrop.  vi.  1,  §  2H):  and  the  actual 
number  employed  nt  Arbela  was  only 
aoo  (Arrian,  Exp.  Al.  iii.  11 :  Q.  Curt.  iv. 
12;  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  53).  The  Arsacid 
monarchs  do  not  seem  to  have  used 
chariots  at  all  in  warfare  (Sixth  Mon- 
archy, p.  229).  Nothing  can  well  be 
more  unlikely  than  that  Artaxerzes 
should,  within  six  years  of  his  esrablish- 
ment  as  "great  king/'  haTe  collected  a 


protatfallll^QCtlie**! 
&iiitm**iMtlM 

"OntbeFtetlita& 

tarxzUL  fhecoriyl 
DO  enidi  wealoMH  i^d 
VOL  Iv.  p.  UO):  bok  the  wacAm  ef  the 
later  I^MVteBs  Car 
id  the  FvttiiaBa  tten  ttw  men  j 
method  of  their  owtt  MMNafeom 
**  BerfMUan,  tL  ft.   Oonpave  Irfunpri- 

moa**  (Se«ar.  ap.  I^mpriiL  IM.)  As 
•eriee  of  MfleotioteiaiM  cofas  ihove 
this  boael  to  hava  been  true.  (See  Hi- 
onnet,  Jfliiefllit,  torn.  ▼.  vp-  IIW  Ml; 
^Sup^jlmeaft  tom.  viil.  pp  WUflt.) 

'•  whatovar  Judgment  we  form  of  the 
result  Q<  the  oampolga.  It  eeema  to  me 
uncritloal  to  eet  aatdethemtewfe  detilli 
of  Herodian  with  reapeot  to  Alewrndtrt 
]^aoe  and  Intentiopi  The  fact  tkat 
Lampridius  la  eompleCdy  ailent  with  la- 
•peot  to  aU  the  detalhT^  the  war  C'ie- 
diqueaiieim  dee  dAtaila'de  la  guene*** 
De  Champagay.  fL  p.  ISS)  is  almost  eoa- 
(dusiTe  ai^Uaal  the  veradtj  of  hia  story. 

Ti  The  present  text  of  Herodian  haa 
**  north*'  for  *'  south**  here:  but  the  con- 
text dearly  shows  that  either  he  or  oats 
of  his  eoi>yists  has  made  a  mistake. 

^*  ixt^tuyot  ovi;  rote  ^^'Aatc  ivtifU  ti 
arparuirrucbK  cic  rpctf  fioipac.  (IlerodiaB, 
▼i.  5.) 

^>  The  relative  credibility  of  Herodian 
and  Lampridius  in  their  respective  ac- 
counts  of  Alexander's  Persian  campaign 
has  long  formed  a  subject  of  dispute 
with  liistorical  critics.  Among  impor- 
tant names  on  either  side  are  Gibbon 
and  Niebuhr  for  Herodian;  Eckhd,  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay,  and  De  Ohampagnr  for 
his  impugner.  The  main  points  in  mvor 
of  Herodian  are,  lirst.  his  being  a  con- 
temi>orary;  secondly,  his  general  mod- 
eration and  good  sense;  and,  thirdly, 
t  ho  minuteness  and  circumstantialitgr  ol: 
his  account,  which  stands  in  strong  con- 
trast with  Uie  vague  boaata  of  Akran- 
(ier  himaelf  and  his  biographer.  It  is 
sought  to  discredit  Herodian  by  impnt- 
ing  to  him  a  prejudice  against  Aledcon- 
(ler;  but,  on  the  wh'tle,  his  account  of 
tliat  prince  is  not  an  unflattering  poT' 
t  i-ait.  Again,  it  is  naid  (De  Clmmpogny. 
ii.  p.  121)  to  be  inconceivable  toat,  if 
llorodian's  account  of  the  eampokn 
liud  been  true,  the  general  result  of  the 
('•»nt«*Ht  should  have  been  so  absolutely 
without  injury  to  Kome  as  he  him«eu 
admits  it  to  have  been.  Certainly  there 
is  a  difficulty  here;  but  it  is  not  insu- 
perable. We,  with  our  Western  noUonSi 
should  have  expected  Artaxerxea  to 
have  followed  up  his  auooeaaes  in  ▲.n. 
232  by  a  great  invasion  of  the  Roman 
territory  in  a.d.  888.  But  we  find  him 
alffiolutely  passive.  This  appears  strange 
imtU  we  reflect  that  an  JEaatem  army 
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victory  demands  a  tiice  for  rent 
joynient:  that  it  Iiar  almost  of 
Ly'to  l)t*  (liHtxiniled.  mid  enn  only 
'Cle«I  ti;;aiii  an<'r  ii  ctmsiderablo 
1.  Eusiern  kinpt,  muivover,  are 
Aisy  or  capricioim.  Orodes  did 
ow  up  hJH  victory  ov«t  CrassuB 
wriouK  attack  on  the  Itonmn 
y  until  tveo  yeai-K  hud  passsed 
tfon an'/i;/.  pp.  100.  tOl).  Aridasim- 
?iect  of  favorable  up}K>rtimitiefi 
rvable  throuf?hout  Uri«*utal  hi»- 
;t  may  b«'  added  tiiat  there  is  at 
ine  expression  in  Lampridiu» 
Nftrays  the  truth  that  he  endeav- 
onceal.  The  universal  cry  of  the 
8  who  accompanieil  Alexander's 
hal  procesHion  frtnn  the  Capitol 
Palace  was,  I^mpridiua  telb  us 
his—*'  Home  is  aa»  eti,  since  Alcx- 
s  jw»/e."  Safety  is  -jnly  a  Huhlect 
^rutulation  after  imminent  dan- 

Rre  in  f;f>mo  difficulty  in  under- 
f^  H«»n>itia.n  liere,  since  his  ijeo- 
ral  hlrRA  un;  (N>nfused  ((.libbon, 
note  .')!  t.  1  it".  HoeuIcK  of  the  sec- 
iiy  as  thn^ntfiiltiff  both  Farthia 
r»la.  Th»«  real  Parthia,  between 
jtpinn  and  llactria.  cannot,  it 
to  me.  t>e  intended.  I  suspect 
\i  means  l>y  Tarthia  the  tract 
Ct*'siplii)n. '  nt'cntly  the  head- 
's of  Parrhian  power, 
yi'trri;  avni  avfjni>opa  .  .  . 'Vat/iax- 

at  P'tfiit  n'lfi'tiJ.t.a^  Tutv  afi\aiuv  airo- 

(V.  b.Hub  yin.) 
rodiiin.  vi.  (>.  mb  init. 
npridiuM  thus  Hums  up  the  ac- 
f  ilfrodian  and  his  fullowers:— 
MK)  ilium  iftc.  Alexandrum)  exer- 
llcuut  ftnne,  frijjore.  ac  morbo" 
mt  Hero<lian  rtays  nothiiiKT  about 

His  wonlH are:  riav  rpiwy  ftoipt»¥ 
arov,  u)v  ivtifit,  to  iT\*lirToy  avo- 
Jta^opotc  avfi4>opai^,  yovtf,  iroAcfiy, 

LAinpridius  beems  to  iiuvu  read 

}  Persians  had.  however,  lost  a 
iniV>er  of  th«*ir  l)est  troops.  The 
nof  the  sriui  licm  army  had  fougrht 
nd  their  defeat  had  cost  their 
dear,    ^^)ee  iien>dian,  vi.  0,  sub 

sepoIiK  's«*<*ms  to  have  now  be- 
he  main  Persian  capital,  uncier 
;ive  name  of  iHtukr  or  Scaler. 
inK-  i-  S  ^-  **"''  fi")  ^t  WHS 
netl  when  the  southtjrn  army  of 
I  was  expected  to  invade  Persia 
(we  text.  p.  x^jri). 
'tures  on  Aiuivnt  History,  vol. 
8. 

orae  must  on  th:it  occasion  have 
ny  part.'*  of  her  t^isiern  |><»sh«*s- 
'Mebul;r,  I  s.  c.)  Tlic  niimtK- 
vidence  is  in  favor  of  tlien*  hav- 
D  iju  loss.  Tlie  eflfliry  of  the  Ko- 
iperor  continuf's  i)|>«in  the  coins 
Acaopotumian  cities  aud  states 


after  the  expedition  of  Alezander  Just 
as  b^-ftire 

"HeHMlian.  vl.  5;  Mos.  Chor.  U.  69. 
3IoM>s,  it  is  true,  calls  itie  Roman  empe- 
ror, wh<i  was  tlie  ally  of  CliwrcjibJ,  Philip 
(!):  but  it  is  evident  that  lie  has  t>een 
misleil  by  a  false*  view  of  Roman  chro- 
nolo;;y. 

*»  See  text.  p.  OW. 

««  Mos.  Chor.  ii.  ;i :  '*  Utdimidiam par- 
tem Ariorum  in  sua  ditioue  teuerei. 

'•••Ai'aje  in  the  Greek  text  of  Agatban- 
gelus.  Anag  in  the  Armenian  ({  18); 
Aniscuit  in  Whiston's  verhiou  of  .Moses  of 
Chort^n^  (ii.  71);  Anak  iu  S^i)6os  viii.  1). 

"•Affathang  *  14. 

"^  'Er  roTc  <rrc»^r«  ir«pu(VKAia<rayrcv  [ot 
aarpairoi]  rovf  ^vya6cut  iv  iiivif  twv  yc9v- 
pwM  ct^ti*  max  crAiv,  noTatLofi(w\iovt  ir««roti|- 
ttaaiy.     (Ibid.  §  15.) 

^rt  It)id.  C.  ill.  S  10. 

**  Mos.  Chor.  ii.  78.  Agathangelus  fa 
silent  on  this  point. 

••  Agrathanjj.  1.  8.  c;  Mos.  Chor.  il.  74. 

•»  Tacitus.  acvordiUK:  to  Moses  (ii.  73); 
but  really,  it  is  probable,  the  third  Oor- 
dian. 

•■  Decline  and  Fall,  ch.  viil.  (voL  L  p. 
249). 

•"Wilson,  Ariana  Antigua,  p.  8S3. 
This  writer  notes  that  the  nssertiou  of 
Gibbon  is  *' somewhat  unwarrantable.** 

•*  See  text,  pp.  345.  246. 

•»  .\^th.  ii  p.  M. 

*■  A  critical  analysis  of  the  ZendavestA 
into  its  earlier  and  later  portions  seeuM 
to  Khow  that  Dualism  was  a  develop- 
ment out  of  an  earlier  Monotheism.  (See 
the  Author's  Ancient  Monarchie$.  vol. 
iii.  pp.  11)4-107.)  But  we  only  know  the 
Persian  relie^ion  historicallv  from  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  when  Dualism 
was  certainly  a  part  of  it. 

•'  Especiallv  Mithra,  the  sun-ROd, 
whose  worship  mav  )>e  traced  back  to 
the  earliest  Irauic  times. 

*■  See  the  Author^s  Ancient  Monardi- 
ien.  vol.  iii.  pp.  T22-128. 

••  Strnbo,  xv.  8.  i%  14  and  15;  Dlo  Chry- 
sost.  Onit.  Boryntn.  p.  419.  A;  Amm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  tf;  Afrathins,  ii.  %. 

»"•  Herod.  I.  laJ;  Strab.  xv.  8,  t  18; 
Amm.  .Marc.  1.  s.  c.  The  early  priests 
of  the  Zoroastrians  were  calle<r  kavi, 
"seers,"  karojKin.  ** sacrificers,'*  or 
usikhs,  *'wi8e  men"  (Usmk.  K$»ay»  on 
the  Sucred  Ltinuunffe,  IVritingB,  and 
R*:Uffion  of  the  Pnr$*'ea,  pp.  d4u>947); 
never  Man.  A  term  whicii  some  iden- 
tify with  MafrtiK  (nidfiti  or  mofihava)  oc* 
curs  twice,  bur  twiire  only,  in  the  Zenda- 
vesta.  (See  "NVestertcaaril,  Introduction 
to  Zendiiveifta,  p  1T.» 

"»  Dino,  Fr.  8;  S^'hol.  ad.  Nicandr. 
Ther.  613;  Cic.  De  Div.  1.  ^3.  41;  VaL 
Max.  i.  0. 

i<>3  Apathias.  ii  p.  65. 

i"  Mos.  Chor.  ii.  74 

»<•<  Hero4ll:in,  iv.  •%. 

>«*  Mo6.  Chor.  Lac;  Dio  Cast.  lzx« 
1;}. 
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>**  Hos.  Chor.  L  s.  o. 

itT  **  wiiather.**  mjs  Profeaor  Hmm. 
Xmier,  **on  the  revival  of  th^  Feraiaii 
Mlfgloa  and  Ut«r«tiire.  noo  jcara  after 
Aksxaoder,  the  wortDt  of  Zoroaster  were 
colkwted  and  restoitKi  frum  extant  MSB. 
or  front  oral  tmdiilon.  must  remain  an* 
certain:  and  the  digtui-bed  ttaie  of  the 
pkoiuftic  sifMtrm  would  Yoiihtr  Bead  ua  to 
emupoee  a  ionff-amttnued  Htfluenee  of 
oral  UudUion!:-  (BunMn*s  Fhiloeophy 
if  Bietonf.  vol.  ill.  pp.  110-7.) 

>MMosL  Chor.  1.  K.  c  :  "Statuaa  .  .  . 
Polisque  et  Lan0  stmulschnu  Artasiret 
oonftvfTit.** 

>••  Agathlas.  1.  8.  o. 

"*Amm.  Mare.  xxin.  •:  p.  STS.  The 
**]fagiau  lauds**  mentkmed  In  this  pas- 
•sge  mar  have  been  In  thepoiBi'Srton  of 
the  caste  under  the  Kartnlans;  hut  at 
any  rate  Artaxerzes  must  have  sanc- 
tioned the  armneement. 

>  1 1  Uibbon,  Define  and  Jfbfi,  YoL  L  p. 

»«Mos.Chor.ll.74. 

>>*  Seventy,  according  to  the  Oriental 
writers  ii^ee  (ilhlton,  vol.  1.  p.  888) :  but 
this  round  numb*4>,  a  mnltlpie  of  seven, 
ts  surolcious. 

"«MUman,  HUtor^  of  C%Hetfantty, 
vol.  11.  p.  851 .  (Compare  the  diSkertatlon 
of  Bradow.  prpflxed  to  Syncellus,  vol. 
11..  in  the  Coi-pua  Hist.  Bezant,  of  B.  Q. 
Kiebuhr.  Bonn.  18*J9.) 
•  *i*AnquetU  Duperron,  vrho.  towards 
the  close  of  the  lust  centun".  professed 
to  translate  the  ZendavesUi  into  French, 
vras  incompetent  to  the  taKk.  and  gave 
a  wrone  Impression  of  the  tnie  charac- 
ter of  the  volume.  Bumotif  first  edited 
with  correctness  a  portion  of  the  text, 
which  has  sintH*  I  teen  t)ublis)i<^  in  its 
••ntirety  by  W'«>?;tergaara  Ot>5'^-18.")4)  and 
BpleKHl(tfol-lKiK). 

"•Se«  his  lYanslalion  of  the  Areata, 
Berlin.  18U1. 

'"  On  this  point  the  reader  mar  con- 
sult Hang's  ksscijf9  on  the  Hacted  Lan- 
gunffe.  etc.,  of  the  i\ir««»'*,  Bombay, 
1609. 

""  Max  MOller.  In  BimRen's  Philoeophy 
Of  HUt<yry.  vol.  ill  p.  11  <J. 

»>•  The  Ar3an  chamct«*r  of  the  Zend 
was  first  pmved  by  KohIc.  and  {a  now  ad- 
mitted by  nil  scholars.  Zend  and  Suis- 
krit  wei«  two  ancient  sister  form**  of 
speech.  From  2jend  en  me.  first.  Achsn- 
menian  P^rnian.  or  the  Inngusge  of  the 
Pen^ian  cimelfonn  Inficriptions:  then 
Pehlevl  or  Huzvaresh.  Persian  in  its  <oui 
(Max  Mttller.  p.  IIP),  bnt  to  a larjre f-itent 
Semitic  in  ItK  v«»cabnlarr:  next.  Parrf, 
which  is  HiizvaiPKh  purified  fmtn  Its 
Sfmitio  mert'tlientM:  and  finally,  tlie  lan- 
fnin^'e  of  FirduHi.  whicli  <rontiiiUfs  to  be 
spokou  at  the  prvseni  day. 

**•  .S«'e  rhe  acontit  piviMi  bv  Malcolm, 
from  Persian  soiirces.of  r he dylmr speech 
of  Aitaxerxes  {History  of  F^nn^  vol.  i. 
p.  n5>.  Compart)  Magbudi,  Pi-airiee 
d'Or,  vol.  11.  182. 

»«» So  Mllman  (HUt.  of  Chrietianity, 


vol.  fl.  p.  ■M),«teai  I  viotaMtoflrilov, 
tlumgli  X  have  not  tonmA  mmdm^t  m^ 
tborwy  f or  tlie  iialMaMnL 

indlbboa,  DeeUne  amd  AH,  voL  L  |K 
OR:  MUiiMa.voLiLii.9Bt. 

iMHjde,  Do  BoUiptomo  AnMrmse. 
91. 

>**  Tlie  aeooant  whiefa  ^*ywy||  givct 
of  Uw  Oourt  and  jpovaronunial  vvtesi 
of  ArtaasenDsa  (Ftairiu  d:*Or.  tom.  IL 

K.  16S-M7)  is  ewloua  «ad  tatM^sHm, 
L  can  KarcalT  be  regardad  a«  antfaea- 
tto.  Mapoudi  did  not  writa  till  about 
a.D.  960;  and  the  piotnre  wfalcb  he  draws 
pspreseuu  nrobirt»ly  the  later  rsther 
than  the  earlier  period  of  the  SssaanlBa 
klnsdoni. 

>M  Gibbon  daelarea,  but  htoomcti^, 
that*' the  prudom  ArtazenEea.  suSMig 
BO  person  except  hiawnlf  to  aasaiDO  the 


title  of  king,  abolished  evwy  iatcm»> 
diary  power  between  the  throne  and  the 
people"  (Decline  emd  JbO,  voL  L  p.  SKh. 
AgatbaaffelQs  tells  na  that  be  onUeda 
coimcll  at  "all  the  kings,  the  mien,  and 
the  generals'*  (|  19):  and  w<e  see  from 
Xoses  that  he  wnawilUnir  tohaye  Knnt* 
ed  the  kingly  title  to  Anak  (Auf.^r- 
wew.  IL  71).  The  very  reUmtioa  of  the 
title  "King  of  Ungs,*'  ao  frequent  on 
the  coins  and  in  tlie  Insorfptions.  indi- 
cates a  state  of  thinfrs  exactly  tlie  op> 
TMslte  of  that  described  by  Gibbon. 
Note  further  the  mention  of  tlie  subject 
**  king  of  the  Cadutdans,*'  by  Jul.  Capito- 
Uniis  ( Valrr.  $  ft). 

1**  A^thnni?.  1.  c  c. :  vpoaicaJlcdrc^MV 
vainrac  rovf  ^a<rt  AcUi  fax  rovapx*'^*  'E«t  vrpfle 

»"  So  Malcolm  (Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  L 
p.  94).  QiblK>n  paraphrases  thuK:  **  Tlie 
authority  of  the  prince  must  be  defend 
ed  by  a  military  force;  that  force  caa 
only  oe  maintained  by  taxes:  all  taxes 
must,  at  last,  fall  upon  afnicultiuv:  and 
agriculture  can  never  flourish  except 
under  the  protection  of  justice  and 
moderation'*  (I>eclin«  and  i^bU,  toI.  L 
p.  JM6). 

>"  Malcohn,  HUt.  of  Pertia,  roX.  1.  p. 
04. 

»«•  Malcolm,  HiH.  of  Pereia^  toI.  I.  p. 
08.  There  is  a  remarkable  eonMefttua  at 
authors  oa  the  point  of  Artaxerxes*  love 
of  justice.  Agathangelus,  the  Arme- 
nian hl8torian.  says:  ifimaiXnm  wim 
vparrwi'  iwteiKitv,  «vro^i«  x^upmv  mal  ws/a- 
T«»>  6tM(or«r2y  ($  9).  Entychins.  the 
liStin  writer,  notes  of  him:  ''Qonata 
fieri  potuit  cimi  jtistitia  Inter  homines 
Torsatns  est "  (vol.  i  p.  878).  The  Per- 
sian historians  make  the  assertions 
jriven  in  tlie  text.  fS»-e  MohPs  extractii 
fr-om  the  Mfffijmel-al-Trwnrikh^  in  the 
Jotirnnl  AKiittiquc  for  1841.  p.  150*.) 

»»«  DHcHielot.B/W/oeW^Oriealal*, 
tom.  1.  p.  JW<l. 

»»i  See  Mo«.  Chor.  U.  70 and  nk 

>"See  the  Authors  Sixth  Monar^y, 

>"  Airathanir.  $  19. 

>  *«  This  is  pi  obably  what  Dean  Xilinaa 
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meant  when  he  said  that  '^  the  Mafdan 
hierarchy  formed  tlie  fsrreat  council  of 
the  state"  (Hi«toryof  Cliriatiauiti/,  vol. 
II.  p.  254.)  Ic  in  impliefl  in  tlie  terms  of 
the  "testament,"  as  piveu  in  the  text. 

***See  Malcoini,  Hiitt.  of  Feraia,  voi. 
i.  pp.  ^^96,  who  in  this  follows  Kirdusi. 
Firausi  wrote,  according  to  Malcolm, 
from  trustworthy  Pehievi  materials. 
3iilinan  regards  the  record  a.s  authentic 
(HtHtory  of  Christ iatiity^  vol.  11.  p.  253». 

>»•  Mayoudi,  I^airiea  d'Or,  vol.  it  pp. 
131).  \Gi\ 

>«^  Tabarl,  Chronique,  voL  11.  p.  74. 

'"seePl.  XV.  Fisr.  1. 

"»  See  Flandin.  Voyage  en  Perse,  torn. 
I.  pi.  14;  Ker  Porter,  Travels,  vol.  il.  pi. 
6G. 

**•  Sir  R.  Ker  Porter  regarded  the  two 
main  flj^ii*es  as  Artaxerxes  and  Ormntd, 
the  prostrate  figure  as  a  symbol  of  the 
fallen  ArtuMfida'.  and  the  radiated  per* 
sonage  as  either  Z<)n)ast»*r  ( I)  or  "  a  per- 
sonifleatiuu  of  the  .Mithratic  rnligion" 
{Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  VM).  Klandin  also 
Uiought  the  laiiuted  figure  to  be  Zo- 
roaster ( Voyiujf.  tf/i  t'erse,  toni.  i.  p.  442). 
Mr.  Thomas  takes  the  view  of  the  mat- 
ter whicli  is  fOil«>\v«^l  iu  the  t*^xt.  {Jour- 
nal of  Ah.  StKifty,  New  Series,  vol.  iii. 
p.  ;J'.T.  note  -i.  i 

»*»  See  PI.  XV.  Figs.  2  and  f :  and  com- 
pire  Ker  Poiter.  vol.  i.  pis.  21  and  26; 
Flandin.  vol.  i.  )>ls.  31  and  ^"i:  vol.  ii.  pis. 
49  and  M:  vol.  I  v.  pi.  18,'):  Texier.  pi.  lvJ9. 

^**  See  Mordtmann,  iu  the  Zfitschrift 
der  d^ntficheu  moigcnldtulixcft^n  GeitelU 
aeha/t  (vol.  viii,  pp.  29-31:  and  vol.  xix. 
Dp.  415-6,  47r-8);  and  Thomas,  in  the 
^ujnismatic  Chronicle  for  1872  (No.  xlv. 
pp.  4K-iV)j. 

»*'  Thomas,  Num.  Chron.  1872,  p.  54. 

>**  Mr.  Thomas  regards  these  coins  as 
the  third  in  order  <ibid.);  but  Mordt- 
matiii  is,  I  thhik,  rigiit  in  giving  them 
the  second  place  {Zeitschrift,  vol.  viii. 
pp.  31-33). 

»*•  Mr.  Thomas  renders  the  phrase  by 
"Ardeshir's  flre-aliar."  comparing  nn- 
vnzi  with  the  Pehievi  naus,  which  has 
thin  meaning  (A'umi.  Chron.  1872,  p.  51). 
Mordtmann  thinks  this  translation  im- 
possible, and sug«.restK  "Artaxerxes  the 
cliauter"  {der  Anru/endf).  (S«*e  the 
ZritftchrifU  vol.  vill.  p.  32.)  D»3  Sacy 
ori;;iuailv  read  iezduni  for  nuvtizi ;  but 
this  reading  is  now  generally  i-egarded 
as  mifitaken. 

^^•.See  Longp6rIer,  M6dailltsdes  Sas- 
s*i.i>deH.  pi.  2.  >o«  4  and  r.. 

»*'  As  Sapor  II.,  Varahraa  IV.,  Izdegird 
J.,  and  others. 

»*'*Thoma«*,  in  ynm  Chrtyn.  tor  1872, 
p.  .V).  an^  pi.  2.  No.  |2;  Mor«!tnia:m,  in 
the  Zeitachrift,  vol.  viii.  p.  31.  and  pi.  10, 
Ko.  0. 

»*•  See  the  Author's  Sixth  \fonarchy^ 
pp.  8l2-2^j:i. 

»*•  Longp6rier,  MedaillcH  dea  Snsan- 
nidf-a.  p.  2. 

i«i  For  a  representation  of  this  Nakhsh- 


l-Rmtam  tablet,  see  the  Chapter  on  the 
Art  of  the  Sassanians. 

>»»  Besides  the  bas-relief  described  (p. 
277),  Artaxerxes  has  left  either  three  or 
four  others,  onv,  also  at  Nakhsh-i- 
Rustam,  repre-sents  Ormaxd,  giving  Ar- 
taxerxes the  <lia(lem,  on  foot  (Ker  Por> 
ter,  vol.  i.  pi.  27.  No.  2;  Flandin,  V^oyage 
en  Ferae,  pi.  lSi3i.  Another,  at  Firuza- 
bad.  is  sUnilar,  l)ut  shows  us  Artaxerxes 
accompanied  bv  four  attendants  (Flan- 
din. pi.  44).  A  thini.  at  Takht-i'Bostau, 
exhibits  Artaxerxes  handing  the  diadem 
to  his  son.  SaiK>r  (Ker  Porter,  pi.  tftf; 
Flandin,  pi.  14).  The  fourth,  at  Salmos, 
to  the  west  of  Lake  Unimiyeh,  which 
may  have  been  the  work  of  Sapor,  rep- 
resents Artaxerxes  and  Sapor  on  horse- 
back, i*eceiving  the  submission  of  the 
Armenians  (Ker  Porter,  vol.  ii.  pi.  82). 

»**  Longp/'rier,  MidaiUes  de  Sasaa^ 
nidea.  Preface,  p.  iv.  and  also  p.  14.  The 
aureus  of  Macrtnus  weighs  from  135  to 
!3U  gmioK;  the  gold  coins  of  the  early 
Sai»tuiians  w»«igh  exactly  I'JG  grains. 

>»*Ibld.  p.  14. 

>*•  Bautnan  gold  coins  are  rare,  but 
have  been  found  (Wilson.  Ariana  An- 
tiqwi,  pp.  218.  228);  Indian  are  common 
Ubid.  pp.  847-380) 

>••  Dio  Cassius.  IxxviiL  27.  Compare 
th*»  Author's  Sixth  Mo^ianhy^  p.  2tK>. 

>»'  See  text,  p.  277. 

'•■This  inscription,  which  was  fti-st 
copied  with  any  accuracy  by  Cai-Mten 
Niebuhr.  will  be  found  in  his  Voyoges, 
toMi.  ii.  pi.  27.  It  is  aI.Ho  repfHseuted  iu 
the  work  of  Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  pi.  22, 
opp.  p.  548.  Though  bilingual  onIy«  it 
is  tdliteral;  the  Persian  transcript  )>eing 
given,  with  only  slight  differences,  in  the 
two  sets  of  characters,  which  have  l>eeu 
re«*entlv  distinguished  as  "ChaldsBO- 
Pehlevi"  and  **8a<«4anian  Pehievi" 
(Taylor,  in  Journal  of  Asiatic  Society. 
vol.  xii.  pp.  264-206).  The  latter  and 
simpler  cnaract4?r  was  successfully  de- 
ciphered by  M.  De  Sacy.  who  was  thus 
enab  ed  to  translate  the  inscription 
{M4moire  sur  Irs  Inscriptions  de  Nak- 
achi- Kouatnn,  pp.  76  ot  seqq.).  The  other 
charscter  has  been  satisfactorily  read 
by  Mr.  Thomas,  and,  more  recently,  by 
Dr.  3Iartin  Haug. 

»»•  Ker  Porter's  drawing  shows  us  that 
this  flgiire  was  represented  with  snakes 
at  the  front  of  the  helmet.  The  con- 
nection of  the  serpent  or  snake  with 
.Ahriman  is  a  well-known  feature  of  the 
Zoroantrian  religion  {Vendidad.  i.  8; 
xvlii.  1-6;  Herod,  i.  140;  Ac). 

»••  J5»f(ya  Ih  the  term  used  for  "god" 
throughout  the  AchSBmenian  inscrip- 
tions. It  Is  there  applied  both  to  Or- 
niazil  ami  tlu^  inferior  deities.  That  the 
Uiy  or  bogi  of  the  early  Sassanlans  rep- 
resents tills  word  is  generally  agreed 
uj>on. 

*'i  Alha  is  used  as  an  emiivalent  term 
for  BAOi  in  the  ChaldSBO-Pehlevi  tran- 
script of  this  and  other  inscriptions  ot 
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tm  a  raJcD  of  nuriMO  yaw* 
Iba  JlMTitnt  .lUioMfiHtcir  1 
apd  oompax*  Ibwiudl.  ton.  >,  ii.  iwt.i 
II^Mi  Uw  Arowalui  whum  V<m  him 
rMUr,  toRy-llv*,  ur  am  UW  TMUS  (PM- 
banbio,  in  Xha  Jimmal  AiiaUqmt  for 
Vm,  p.  1«),  UMt  DBrtttp"  iKdUde  Um 
tlma  diirl)^  whloh  &■  *w  trfbwuir  kln^ 
(Ur  INuiia.  (B«e  Talwri.  CArDM^iw.  iL  p. 
_. ..  ._i — >.■ — I aoUormtvmtorit 


Th«  woni  moiu)!  "  iHiime"  —  llUKmUy 
"klnff'B  w>n"—  rrum  AoA  loootncMd 
rurm   ul    UrtumMina.     "  kiDB")  uid 


imMKO 


lio™ii.Htai.i 

1.  BiMorvufPenta.  toL  L  p. 

W,  now;  D'Berbeiot.  BMIotliiqiit  Oti- 
cudln.  torn.  L  pp.  STR-t.    Soma  wrlMra 
•r«  tionteiit  u>   make   h«r  ui  Arianhl 
princwH  (Tatwrl.  It.  p.  TGj, 
*  Ah  Artaxerzes  oii^y  rrlf^ed  fourtean 

baiius.  it  ho  tlien  nianied  thai  Ttiug'm 

(Sapuri  Q^ulrl  noCLavH  bmn  more  than 

wiin  In  ohiuli  be  ii  at  oaue  ttngngnl  do   1 

nat;  liie  imju  of   NitruK.  a  dauffLU'r  ti  | 


cblef  vixli! 
And  that  ] 

^barl.  II. 
b'HerbeJo 
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at).    BlliroiuCiia 


wardB  bi)  put  I 
IL  p.  W). 


IT  Qlblnn  and  odma).  u  Tluiesiclnbi 

-       ■      Tipliona  ..how 

a  TtniHiUwai 


oHkHi'Ii  ot  HetiM'n) 
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3>  "  1'  rrquentlbiu  prtelliii  puznaTlt  ct 
Ficn"  (Hid.  ilUK.  OoM.  )  ail. 

"Anim.  HarculiC.  ft:  "ApudRrMl- 
natn  luno  rui^toqiie  PervBTiim  rwt." 

>•  iluJ.  .1110.  Qurd.  |  K. 

'■■•'-  ■ irbiib  brirrotelD  the 

npotainla.  Gui-dlmi  uld: 
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hawertr.  di>Iiiivtly  tnipliett  In  Um  pual- 
tray  Hiutli  of  the  Kbab<>ur(AiiioL  Halt. 


I  iRiiirmtni-  repretenu  the  pmat 
allOfieUutr  fa\anaila  to  Boms 


Itiiilbl-<n'ast.-<-i'raiiit7iir>i>o.  Armaula 
;  did  not  w.-HP  U>  Iw  ISenilau  (ill  tba  third 
Vfnr  or  UluclEI.ian.  a.D.  :«C  (Una.  Cbor. 
li.  ;»>.  BuuHi  ancient  vrilenoaU^  iha 
pputc  "  very  dlFCracedil  to  Rome"  IZo- 
Sim.  ill.  ax:  tv(n|>  urjt^rr^);  but  Hl>- 
I  hiihr'i  TTrnT'liitlnn  nrimi  rn  hnJiiit.Tii 
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Philip  oonduded  a  peaoewltli  the 

18,  wnioh  was  as  lionourable  to  the 
IB  as  circumstances  would  allow'* 
iM  on  Anc.  Hist.y  vol.  iii.  p.  884, 

om  A.D.  244  to  A.n.  998. 

m.  Chor  H.  69,  71.  Ac. 

9  the  statement  in  the  Hisioria 

la    that    the   Ba<*,trlan8,   aruorif^ 

d<K:liiied  to  receive  tlw  over- 
naile  to  tUf^.m  by  Sapor  after  his 
of  Valerian,  and  placed  their  Ber- 
it  the  disposal  of  the  Komaos 
^t.  Valrr.  $  7). 

e  the  Author  b  Ancient  Monarch^ 
1.  Iv.  p.  3«9. 

id.  voL  iv.  p.  4W;  Herod.  Ix.  118. 
B  text.  p.  C48. 

lilip.  Dociiis,  GalhiH,  i&nilianus, 
ui,  and  Oalliennn,  whom  lie  nfiso- 

Of  thene  the  first  four  wrlshetl 
the  space  of  Ave  3-earB  (a.d.  ;M9- 

bbon.  DpcHne  and  Fall,  vol  1.  pp. 
I;  Nlebuhr.  Lectures  on  AiicC^t 
y,  vol.  iii.  pp.  2ttO-2W,  E.  T. 
nm  Marc,  xxiii.  ft.  Some  place 
kpture  later,  as  Gibbon  (vol.  1.  p. 
d  Clinton  {F.  R  vol.  I.  p.  SJ88):  but 
is  to  me  that  the  capture  of  the 
'  a  sudden  sufprise  (as  related  by 
\Ti\\A)  is  t  >  bt<  riistincrulMlied  from 
pturo  of  which  the  Inhabltantii 
e  notice  ( mentioned  by  the  anony- 

author  of  tlie  Ta  ftcra  Jlimva^  Fr. 
:Vr.  vol.  iv.  p.  VJi).  and  that  the 
•  prt.'Ct^dcd  til"  o:hor.  The  fact 
iiiimianus  refers  the  suri)rise  to 
^  of  Gallienu8  in  not  conchisiv'C 
t  this  view,  sincn  (lallienuH  was 
tted  in  the  empire  as  early  as  a.d. 

shn.  i.  3iJ-3l.  A  coin  of  Valerian, 
ui  to  this  year,  has  the  legend 
'.  PARTHIOA'  (Clinton,  F.K.  i. 

B  the  letter  of  Valerian  to  the 
,  written  from  Mesopotjimia,  and 
ved  in  tlie  Historiti  Augusta^  Mac- 
(  12:  — "Ero,  Patres  Conscript!, 
.  PerKicuni  jjerens.  Macriano  to- 
empublicam  credidi  quidem  a 
milirari.     I  lie   nobis  fldelis,  ille 

dVOtUH.  itC." 

#1. -4 'tf7uar  Valerian.  §3:  "Vlctus 
apore  re^e  LVrsanim.  dum  dnctu 
%n^  8ui  ductM.  cui  Hummam  nninl- 
licarum  reniin  a^rendarum  com- 
t,  seu  fmufle  seu  ad  versa  fortuna, 
iset  lr>ca  deductus,  ubi  nee  vi(rr>r 
ciplina  militaris,  quin  cai>eretur, 
am  valerepotuit."  I  do  not  know 
e  recent  editors,  Jordan  and  EyH- 
tlt,  reject  this  passat^e  ^ed.  of 
70). 

trop.  ix.  7. 

truH  Patric.  Fr.  9:  Zosim.  I.  30. 
sim.  1.  8.  c.    Zonaras  (xii.  :J3)  has 
»nt  account.    Accordhiir  to  him, 
in   was  simply  captured  as  hn 
» escape. 
)bOQ  speaks  of  the  whole  army 


layliig  down  Iti  amw  (toI.  i.  p.  MS);  biit 
the  position  of  Macrlaniis  at  the  head  of 
a  consideralile  fierce,  expressly  said  to 
be  the  rejnnant  of  the  lost  army,  im- 
plies the  escape  of  a  certaiu  niiiuber 
{H$8t  Aug.  Qallien.  f  1). 

««The  Hlriadeti  (Hariades)  of  Malala 
(xil.  p.  995)  can  scarcely  be  a  different 
person  from  the  C^riades  of  the  ///irfo- 
ria  Auffiutta,  Trif^inta  Tvraiini,  i  i. 
Whether  he  was  bri>u^ht  forwaid  us  a 
pretender  iMfore  the  death  of  Valerian 
or  after  is  perhaps  doubtful  (De  C-ham- 
pa^ny,  Cesars  du  8m«  SUcle,  torn.  ii.  p. 
430)  But  on  the  whole  Qibbou's  nexuM 
of  the  events  has  the  ereatest  proba- 
bility. 

*''  The  setting  op  of  Mlriades  as  em- 
peror is  thought  to  be  represented  on 
more  than  one  of  Sapor^s  bas-reliefs.  A 
tablet  on  a  large  scale  at  Darabgerd 
(Flandin,  pi.  83)  seems  to  exhibit  the 
Persian  king  on  horseback,  with  Vale- 
rian prostrate  beneath  his  chareer*8 
feet,  in  the  act  of  designating  Mlriades 
as  monarch  to  the  assembled  Romans; 
Sapor's  guanls  stand  behind  him  with 
their  hands  uf>on  their  sword-hUta,  while 
in  front  of  him  the  Roman  soldiers  ac- 
cept their  new  ruler  with  acclamations. 
He  hiinseif  raises  his  right  arm  as  he 
takes  an  oath  uf  fidelity  to  his  suzerain. 

**  See  the  fnigment  of  the  anonymous 
contlnuator  of  Dio's  Roman  History,  in 
the  Fr.  HUt  Gr.  vol  iv.  p.  108. 

**  The  simile  is  used  by  Niebuhr  (Lee- 
tur^n.  vol.  ill.  p.  294,  E.  t.) 

••Zonaras,  xil.  28;  p.  030. 

»» See  Zosim.  i.  27  ad  /In.,  and  the 
comment  of  Gibbon  (vol.  1.  pp.  SS!9,  880). 

«s  Agathias,  Iv.  M;  p.  259,  U. 

*'  Zonar.  1.  s.  c. 

»*  Johann.  Malal.  Chronographia,  xii. 
p.  290. 

••See  the  fragments  of  Peter  Patri- 
cias in  the  Fraqmt'nta  Hiat.  Gnxc.  ot  C. 
MUller,  vol.  iv.  p.  187,  Fr.  JO. 

••  Hist.  AvguMt.  Valer.  |  7:  Qallien.  f 
10:  Odenat  $  in;  Ag/%tb.  1.  s.  c;  &c. 

»'  Sext.  Rufus.  c.  28.  Compare  Hiero- 
nym.  Chron.  anno  82«1. 

•«  OdenathuH  is  called  "  Prince  of  the 
Saracens"  by  Proiroplus  {Bell  Ftra.  ii. 
5).  and  John  of  Malala  (xii.  p.  297>. 

**  Hi9i.  Auffust.  Valerian,  «  7.  (Com- 
pare, however,  the  life  of  OdenathuH, 
where  the  capture  of  the  coucubinea  is 
referred  to  a  later  date.) 

•0  Pet.  Patric.  Fr.  11. 

•»  Pet.  Patric.  Fr.  11. 

••'  lliHtoria  AnrptKia,  Valer.  %  7:  "  Va- 
lerinno  apnd  Persas  cf>nsenej?cente." 
Macrian.  1 12:  *' InfeliclHsimo,  quod  se* 
nex  apud  Persas  consenuit.^' 

•»  Ibid.  Gallien.  $  1:  "Erat  Intr-ns  om- 
nibus nicsror,  onod  imperntor  Homanus 
in  Persi<le  serviliter  teneretn-." 

«*  The  stories  of  the  exti-«'nie  ill  treat- 
ment of  Valerian  start  wirh  UictAntius, 
or  the  author  of  the  treatise  /V  Morte 
Pfriteciiiorum,  whoever  he  may  be. 
This  author  wrote  between  ▲.o.  312  and 
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815  (Smith's  Did.  of  Biography^  ad  too. 
CaEK.-iiiu8»,  or  above  fifty  years  after  the 
capture  of  Valerian.  He  assertB  posi- 
tiwly  (c.  8.)  the  use  of  Valerian  as  a 
f«>()tsto<)l  by  Sapor,  and  the  hangine  of  ! 
his  sk'ifi  ill  a  temple,  where  it  was  often 
seen  hy  itonian  ambassadors.  Lacian- 
tius  is  foUowiHi  by  Eusebiiist  of  Ct^Mirea, 
excepting  with  regraifl  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Valerian  as  a  f(x>t8tool;  and 
then  the  tales  are  repeate<l  by  Anrelius 
Victor  iDt  Camaribus.  v..  8»)  by  his  epi- 
tomator(/:j}<f.  c. :«),  byOrof.iu8(viIi.  *J>, 
and  by  I'etrus  Patricius  iFr.  18).  On  the 
whole*  it  f««nis  to  me  that  the  pn'serva- 
tiou  of  ihu  skin  is  probably  true  (Euseb. 
TiY.  Coiiatuiit.  iv.  11:  Orat.  Con*tant. 
xxiv.  S;  Lactant.  De  M.  I*,  c.  5);  but 
tl;at  the  employment  of  the  captive  em- 
peror as  a  stool  froui  which  Sapor  ; 
mounted  his  hon^e  is  a  rhetorical  inven- 
tion of  Loctuntiiis.  fifty  years  after  the 
time.  fix>ni  whoin  alone  later  writers  re- 
ceived It. 

•*  Euseb.  Onit.  Constant,  xxiv.  2. 

«*  Lactant.  1.  s.  c;  Victor,  £!pit.  d^; 
Oros.  vii.  ta. 

^M^actant.  1.  s.  c;  Euseb.  1.  a.  c; 
i^frnth.  iv.  ]).  183.  .\. 

*•»  Decline  ami  Fall,  vol.  i.  p.  831. 

«"  l)e  Chauipagny,  C^aura,  &c.  torn.  II. 
p.  4:ir. 

'•^  See  the  bas-reliefs  of  Sargon  (Botta, 
Monument  de  Xinivt,  pis.  KJ,  118.  laO) 
and  Asshiir-bani-pai  (Liiyard.  Monu- 
menln  of  Xiuvivlt,  -'nd  MTies,  pis.  45  and 
47):  and  eomp.in*  the  l^rhistun  Inscrip- 
tion KV)1.  ii.  |iar.  V-i  and  14;  c»»l.  iii.  par.  8) 
Olid  the  8a,ssanian  i-elief  de.scribed  by 
Mak'olm  (Hist.  t*f  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  2.>4). 

'».S**H  Flandin.  i)ls.  3-3,  4'J,  53,  &c.; 
T«»xior.  T)I.  Vi'.i,  ,S:v. 

*^  It  huH  be«*u  said  thnf  tliere  is  one  ex- 
ception (Tliomas  in  A:<  .SV>c.  Journal, 
vol.  ill.  N.  S.  i>  -it^l).  IJut  the  figrure  re- 
f**rnMl  til  reprt?8ents,  1  l>elieve,  Miriades. 
(S^'.'  PI.  XIV.) 

"'Tubari  is  the  only  Oriental  writer 
wlio  reports  that  Valerian  was  used 
cruellv;  but  his  statement  that  Sapor  j 
<'ut.  off  ins  prisoner's  nose  and  then  set 
him  at  liberty  iChroniqutf.  tom.  ii.  |>.  80) 
can  scarcely  be  thought  worthy  of 
credit. 

'*Niebuhr.  Lf:rtur€8  on  Ancient  His- 
tort/,  vol.  iii.  p.  •JtJ.'i. 

'^  Hint.  Awjicst.  Gallien.  §  3;  Quietus, 
$14. 

'*Ihid.  O.lrnath.  §  15.  Compare  the 
letter  of  Ainelian  preserved  iu  this  valu- 
able conipilarion  (Zeuob.  i  l^')). 

"'Ibid,  fialiien.  ^  K':  "  Ad  Ctesiphon- 
teni  Parthoi  urn  Tnidtitudinem  o6ser/i7." 
Zosini.  1.  }>  't'.i:  Ilcpaac  roic  oixeioic  ivani- 
wAtiffrv.  Svn<'«'llus  n).')k«>s  him  suceeetl 
in  lal.'llJj?  flu.'  <-iry  (K-rqa-ntfiovTa  noMopKia 
TrapacTTijaautiov);  but  this  i.s  an  exugfje-  I 
ration.  iSre  his  Chronographia.  pp. 
7]'>-'. ) 

^^  Hist.  Autju^t.  Onllien.  $  10:  '*  Fue- 
runr  longa  et  mria  prielia." 

'*  lb.     "  Locorum     dimcultatibus    In 


alleno  Mdo  fanpemtor  optimtu  Ubon> 

bat." 

"®  Of  these  he  sent  some  to  GalUeoiHk 
whom  that  weak  monarch  led  in  tri- 
umph {Hist.  August.  I.  a.  c). 

"' "Odenathiun,  participato  imperio, 
Aufifustum  vocavlt  *  {Hist.  Aug.  Gaiiien. 

"*See  De  Champac^y,  Ctsars,  &c. 
tom.  iii.  p.  45. 

M  Hist.  Aug.  Gallien.  1 18. 

04"Zenobia  Palmyrenis  et  orientali- 
bus  plerisque  viriliter  imperante,*'  ibid. 
(Compare  the  letter  of  Aurelian  to  the 
Senate,  preserved  In  the  Bisi.  August., 
Triffinta  Tyranni,  Zenob.  $  SO.) 

■^^  See  above,  note  88;  and  compare 
Hint.  Aug.  Claud  f  4. 

"  Malcolm,  Hist,  of  iVrsio,  vol.  1.  p. 
98:  Texier,  Description  de  I'Armfnie,  ds 
la  Ferse,  &c.  pp.  »)5-d06;  pis.  140  to  151; 
Flandin,  Voyage  en  Pent,  tom.  ii.  pp. 
248-tXl,  pis.  45-54. 

"^  The  sculptures  at  Shnhpur  are 
ffenerallv  Sapor  the  First *8.  They  may 
be  identified  oy  the  resemblance  of  the 
chief  fij^ure  to  the  head  upon  Sapor's 
coins,  and  to  the  flirure  d(*claml  by  an 
inscription  to  be  Sapor  at  Nakhsh-i-Ka- 
jab  (Ker  Porter,  pi.  UH). 

0"  See  Malcolm,  vol.  i.  opp  p.  255;  Tex- 
ier, pi.  146;  Flandin.  pi.  4S». 

"•Texier,  pi.  147;  Flandin,  pi.  7A. 

•oSee  the  Journal  of  the  Gtographi- 
cal  Society,  vol.  ix.  pp.  78-4;  vol.  xvL 
pp.  27-8;  iloftus,  ChaUiaia  and  Su^iana, 
p.  298. 

»»  Tabari,  Chnmigue.  tom.  ii.  p.  SO. 

•^lioftus,  p.  209.  Compare  Geoyraph. 
Journal,  vol.  Ix.  p.  7r>;  vol.  xvi.  p.  z6. 

"  Niebuhr,  C.  Voyaijes,  torn.  ii.  p.  129; 
Ker  Porter.  Travel^t,  vol.  i.  pp.  540-575; 
Malcolm.  Hist,  of  Persia,  voL  i.  p.  :^; 
Flandin.  Voi/tiye  en  Pvrse,  tom.  ii.  pp 
97-13.5,  ^cc;  Texier,  Description  de  VAr- 
inthiie.  &.c.  tom.  ii.  pp.  ^-20-231.  Ac. 

»*  Ker  Porter,  vol.  i.  pL  21 ;  Texier,  pi. 
129. 

"  Texier,  pi.  139. 

"•See  Thomas  in  Journal  of  As.  So- 
ciety, iii.  N.  S.  p.  8i)l;  and  compare  De 
Sacy.  Inscriptions  de  Sakschi-Jioustam^ 
pp.  31  and  105;  Spietjel,  Grammaiik,  p. 
lUi).  The  inscnption  may  be  thus  ren- 
deretl:— "This  is  the  representation  of 
the  Ormazd-worsiiippin^  divine  Sapor, 
kin)^  of  kin>j:s  Arian  and  uou-Arian. 
heaven-descended,  of  the  race  of  the 
(cods,  son  of  the  Ormtued-worshippioK 
divine  Artaxerxes,  kin^  of  the  kii.KS  of 
Aria,  heaven-deMcemle<l.  of  the  race  of 
the  icods,  (grandson  of  tht*  divine  I^i>ak, 
the  kiuK."  St-eliaiiKou  the  Haji  abad 
Inscription,  which  cominenevs  in  ei- 
»u;tl.v  ihi*  .^iine  way.  {(fid  PaJdavi-Pa- 
zaud  (iloHxnrtj,  pp.  4S-51.I 

"'Compare  tlie  Author's  SiJith  Mon- 
archy, p.  G4. 

•»  S«?c  Lionffpt^rler,  Mednilles  des  Sas- 
Kinidex,  pi.  3  and  pp.  13-18. 

•'  A  few  coins  of  Sapor  I.  have,  on  the 
reverse,  a  flre-altar  unthtnU  supporters. 
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)  coins  of  hli  father.  [FL  ZY.  Fift. 

3r  the  meaning  of  these  legends, 
t,  P.  arc 

>e  tiohlen,  D<is  cUte  Iiidien^  vol.  t 
.  etseq. 

ilinau.  History  of  the  Jetp»^  toI. 
ft. 

outh.  Reliquiae,    SacrOB,  toI.  It. 
',  158,   &c.;   AufruHtin,    De   Nat. 
>.  515;  Contr.  Faust,  paraim;  £pi- 
idv.  Hares.  Ixvl. 
jrton,  Eccles.  Hist,  of  First  Three 
ies.  vol.  ii.  p.  4<W. 
piphan.  Adv.  Hares.  Ixvi.  (§  1-8. 
re  Mil  man,   History  of  Christi' 
70L11  pp.  S59,  2Q0,  201,  Ac. 
jrtOD,  p.  400;  Mihnan,  p.  208. 
ilman,  pp.  S5»-)^l. 
Lirton.  p.  410. 

scording  to  the  interpretation  of 
iter,  hapor  han  lefl  a  record 
niiBcientiy  indicates  his  adoption 
time  in  his  life  of  a  KpecifM  of 
a  ChriHtianity.  Mr.  Tiiomaa  finds 
ne  of  JESUS  in  the  Haji-aba^l  in- 
«,  accompanied  by  the  epithet 
ord}"  and  the  statement  that  He 
ifully  brought  joy  to  the  i)eople 
nrorld.**  (See  his  explanation  of 
icription  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Asiuiic  Society,  vol.  iii..  New 
pp.  33S-9.)  Another  interpreter, 
^r.  Avith  at  l<*ast  equal  claims  to 
311.  Dr.  Martin  Haute,  finds  no 
ce  at  all  tf>  Jesus  or  to  religion 
record,  which  dencritieH,  accord- 
lim.  Sapor's  slii>oting  of  an  arrow 
the  llaji-abad  c:iv(*  at  a  target 
n-ithout  it,  and  his  failuit*  to  liit 
irk.  thence  prtx?ee<ilne  to  give  a 
ai  account  uf  the  failure,  which 
ibed  to  UiH  existence  of  an  invixi- 
get  at  the  si>ot  where  the  arrow 
)ld  Faltlavi-rncnvd  iiU)s»otTt,  pp. 

It  seems  to  result  from  the  ex- 
difference  betwe»*n  the  Iiiterpre- 
I  of  thes«3  two  sirholars,  that  the 
ge  of  the  early  Sxssanian  inacnp- 
I  as  yet  too  iniperfectly  known  to 
of  any  conclusionH  being  drawn 
them,  excepting'  where  they  are 
panied  by  a  Greek  transcript, 
di  says  that,  on  the  first  preaching 
les.  Sapor  "  abjured  the  doctrine 
Magi  to  embrace  that  of  the  new 
r,*'  but  that  he   afterwards   n*- 

to  the  worship  of  his  ancestors 
1.  p.  164). 

urton.  1.  s.  c;  Mihnan,  p.  2C3. 
unistin.  Contr.  Fortnnat.  ad  inlt.; 
Faust.  V.  1. 
je  text,  p.  2*<7. 
?e  text,  p.  21K). 

L*sides  the  works  of  UM*f  ulness  al- 
mentioned  (p.  &&),  Sapor  is  said 
*  const  meted  tlie  great  bridge  of 
which  has  22  archns,  and  is  450 
long  (See  M.  Mnhrs  translation 
)ioaJmel-al-7'eu}arikh  in  the  Jour- 
ia/i^u^for  lS4I,p.  All.) 
3ngp4rler  thinks  that  tne  hand  of 


Greek  artlSti  !■  to  be  recognised  tn  the 
heads  and  embleins  upon  early  Sassa- 
nian'  coins  (Af(^daiaes  des  ikusanides,  p. 

6). 

>**Tfeihari,  Chronioue,  torn.  il.  p.  81; 
Ma^oudi.  Prairies  (VOr,  torn.  11.  p.  1«0, 
torn.  It.  p.  88;  Mirkhond,  Histoire  dfs 
Stusanid!kB.  pp.  2K0-7.  The  p<irtrait  on 
theeem  given  [PI.  XV.  Fig.  5J  tends  to 
confirm  the  testiniony. 

in  Malcolm,  History  of  PerticL,  toI.  i. 
P.M. 

CHAPTER  V. 

*See  Agathias.  It.  p.  184;  Sutychlus, 
vol.  1.  pp.  884.  8K7,  805. 

>  The  full  form  is  Hormlsdates  or  Or- 
misdates,  *'gi\'en  by  Ormasd.'*  This  Is 
first  contracted  into  Honnisdas,  and 
then  by  the  later  Persians  into  Hormuz. 
The  foiTii  of  the  name  on  the  ooius  of 
Hoi-misdas  II.  is  Auhrmntdi. 

*  Agath.  1.  s.  c.  Compare  Tabarl,  ii.  p. 
89:  Msfoudi,  U.  p.  lt;e. 

«  So  Milman  {History  of  Christianity^ 
vol.  U.  p.  SiV);  but  Makolm  places  his 
return  to  Fenda  under  Varahran  I.  {Hist, 
of  Persia,  toI.  i.  p.  101).  So  Mirkhond, 
HiMoire  d^s  Sassauid»fs,  p.  296. 

•Ma^oudi,  torn.  ii.  p.  lud:  Malcolm, 
Hist,  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  100;  Mirkhond, 
Histoii-e  des  Sassnnidrs,  p.  iiSS. 

*  Macoudi  tells  us  (tom.  ii.  p.  888)  that, 
according  to  Abu  ObeXdah,  Varahran 
was  the  son  of  Sapor  and  brother  of 
Hormisrlas;  but  all  other  authorities,  so 
far  as  I  know,  make  him  the  ton  of  Hor- 
misdas. 

*  The  orthography  of  tlie  name  upon 
the  coins  is\arahran  (I/ongp<irier.  il#^- 
dailh'S.  p.  SO).  This  the  Oreelcs  expresR- 
ed  by  Ova/Mmyc,  or  Ovapapaniv.  The  later 
Persians  corrupted  the  name  into  Bah- 
ram.  That  the  Ach»menian  Persians 
had  some  similar  (contracted  form  of  the 
word  appi*ars  from  the  name  Hiarau- 
dates,  or  i^^rendates.  (See  Sir  H.  Raw- 
lin-ion's  remarks  on  this  name  in  the 
A  uthor's  Herodi)tus,  vol.  ill.  p.  i&£,  Snd 
ed.) 

'^  Mr.  Thomas  does  not  allow  that  any 
of  the  extant  coins  belong  to  Hormisdas 
the  First  (see  Num.  Ch>on.  for  1872, 
105).  Alordtmaim  iZeitschrift,  vol. 
pp.  37-9;  vol.  xix.  pp.  4;i1,  478)  regards 
as  his  the  coins  having  the  lion-crested 
cap  with  a  flower  rising  from  the  sum- 
mit. These  coins,  however,  must,  from 
the  Indian  emblems  on  some  of  them 
Crhnmas.  1.  a.  c),  belong  to  Hormisdas 
II.  As  the  portralta  on  these  coins  and 
on  those  witli  the  eagle  cap  ai-e  wholly 
different,  I  suspect  that  the  latter  mar 
be  coins  of  the  first  Honnisdas.  [PI. 
XV.  Fig.  8.]  The  p?m  regarded  by 
Mordtmauu  as  bearing  the  name  and 
head  of  the  first  Honnisdas  {Zritschrijt^ 
vol.  xviii.  p.  7;  pi.  i.  fig.  5)  must  be  as- 
signed to  the  second  prince  of  the  name, 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  head  to  the 
portraits  on  tlie  lion  coins. 

*  Agath.  Iv.  p.  184,  D:  Tpialv  Irtai  /kwv- 
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*"'-  *-  *■  *<=  "T^  ■■"■  aOMMbaa 
I*  MKko^S^MarB  of  Pmla.  1. 1.  o.; 


MJftlrtlBMlWIlllMI 

5S«rtau.  UL  p.  urn.. 


■ome.  wM  (tared  «Um) 

Ii«tr  of  a  carMH  KtMtioncBii 

iSC  D).     Sana  «t    _ 

pnnUunwi"  ^htwoiM. . 


, ... <..!»■  «>. 

rod.  »^rrti(«'ii*SrSi" 
kullUl  IT.M).    1 


IM.  od.  FaniM*  •(  Fladeiijll 
IlFrulM  (Perhitbusl.  uid  47  fNM  Vr 

'J>  Agnth.  i*  p.  19t.  C:  Eittnh.  t  fi 
SNT.  inrkliciiid._p.«)T:T*lwrirfl.B.n 

"  Malcclm.  llitl.  of  Ptriii*,  ni.  i.pk 
MH.  Mimhond.  HMom  tia  A»l»rtt^ 
pp.  <1K-S.    VaQODdf  s«n  ttal  £jL^*^ 

pAMvd  bb  time  In  hundiu^  and  otta 

miiiinenieDte.  Ram  tlw  «iiu— -" 

... 1_  ..  - .^,„rtllJ  n 


r  >ua  of  Hul:  "lU: 
hlidbvlpla m^  pat 


lil«dlwipiM in«  pt 

dedth  by  order  oF  B^iAram:  ud 
■kJn  of  Ihe  Impoiitor  wax  hunc  up:" 
which  do»-  not  LmpJy  tUjinit  ..iTw  &« 
fli.(,  0/  «T.ia,  «oi,  1.  p.  HU). 

■•HalcDim.  [.B.C.;  lUrliboiu].  1.  i.e.; 
Tabari.  torn.  II.  p.  IN). 

dnib.  tMer  by  mitifisiim  or  bj  mco. 
rialion"  iLrelvrri  on  (he  .FiVil  Threr 


Dtm  prehrnaum  niRlitin  dftiat  Bah- 
I«ri.''^Tol.  i.p.  SOU 

''Mllmsji.  ToLlLp.  K3. 

I'VoplBO.  ri(,  Aurelian.  (In  (he  H(»- 


pluw«  Iha  (tnir 

wjfi-  upon  his  coiiis.    Tbii  iw 

Eil^crtmn""  [M  "XT'  fv"™'  "* 

10  la  ihe  bis  rvliuC  ul  .VukLtJi-l-Rnaun, 
rrpr«ieni«l  by  Ker Porter  nol.  1,  pl.«i. 


copi»."    (Vopisc. 
Luc.) 
"  *■  Hoc  mimui  [wc.  pBllium  brew  pur- 

otigue  ipse  Aurellanuii  JimtnTent  pun>u- 
ino  tledir«fi  pf-rLil- 

ii.""'*\^op'iSJ'.'"!i5vS'."i 

"Ibid.  I  33:  "Currus  mcll  treB  fue-   I 
nt  ,  .  .  uniis  O.I-iiat(  sn.-pnto,  niiro. 


tntended  t(.  „ 

It  ■■cwiiBtiits  of  a „     . 

peculiar  hi>addrrss  of   Tai»hnu 
"BtAiidlDgiD  >  niche  or  nwtmm.  »  » 
dcliterlng  a  barannw"  (tbM.  t<A.  Lb. 
iS!.    [Bh  n.  XVL1 

»  AgMb.  I*,  p.  1^  A. 

"Saca-Man  1*  "ths  uumitry  of  the 
Saka'MSacKorScj'thai.  11  rccei*p.l  Ih* 
oame  probably  at  the  tl&w  of  the  icnnl 
Ini-aHlon  of  tbe  Yue.Chl,  fSee  Um.Iu 
thnr*  Sinh  MononAH,  p.  (B.I 

»Tbe  ■uhJectlOD  of  the  SeiecMaiil  i> 
perhaps  tbe  subject  of  tb«  baa-rvllef  irp- 
resenied  by  Flandln  (pi.  Bl).  iriien  tbe 
iTioDBii'h  iTFani  tba  pevuIUr  headdnn* 
of  Varabmn  II. 

'•  The  bulk  of  the  FVmlan  foicri  wm' 

Then  Carus  cn>9Kd  ifae  Eiqrfirata  lUib- 

"'Pmhiif,  in  a'.o.  tn.  dismlHied  ■  Pei- 
alan   embasBy    with     tlirwin    iVophe. 

h"  "made  pearo  «-lih  ihe  l^isiaiw' 
llbld.  tlHi.  SutBinitebeforetahidearh. 
In  1  n   so.  Hi.  honr  of  hl9   mi^ltatliiK  a 

ilbid.|«Dj. 


Vopls-.  Cur.  i  9. 


utrop.  It.  18:  An- 
i-    Compare  Mot, 


llua  CXrumtiis.  pmerrrd  by  Viirianii 
ll.  B  c).  oud  translated  by  (Jibban  Uto 
I   diu  and  fWt,  ToL  U  pp.  H.^ 
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tbon  neemii  to  believe  that  Cams 
I1«k1  by  liprhtiiin^  (vol.  H.  p.  60). 
r  wavpni  botween  lip^htning:  and 
nation  (Lectures,  vol.  iil.  p.  90<\ 
I)e  ChampaKny  wiyH  that  the 
matter  is  shrourlvd  in  ini|x^netra- 
Ktery  {Cisart  du  Swie  Steele^  torn. 

9  Clinton,  F.  R.  vol.  i.  p.  Wi;  and 
re  De  Cbampacrny,  tooi.  iii.  p.  186, 

was  an  old  Roman  stiperKtitton 
places  or  pf^raonj*  stnick  with 
np  were  sin^itiarly  devoted  to  the 
or  heaven'*  ((jlbbon.  vol.  i.  p.  418). 
was  alHO  a  Hi>i.*ciul  belior  that 
t  the  prfPtorium  was  struck,  it 
tied  the  destruction  of  the  anny 
(Niebuhr,  Lecturea^  vol.  iii.  p. 
T.). 

hen  Numerian  is  credited  with 
tt  Tlctoriw  (Nemes.  Cynrget.  71-2), 
I  the  notion  that,  havinf?  been  as- 
»d  by  Cams,  he  had  part  in  the 
ses  of  A.D.  988.  Tliat  Nnmerlan 
«d  upon  the  death  of  his  fattier 
It  tempting:  fortune  any  further, 
»r  from  Aur.  Vict.  Ocej.  zxxvlil., 
)piRCU.H.  Sximer.  J  11. 
irinjf  this  interval  Numerian  was 
Diocletian  invested  with  the  pur- 
arinus  defeated  and  slain,  and 
lian  associated.  (Qibbon.  vol.  ii. 
60.) 

Mcs  of  Chor*n4  makes  the  sub- 
I  of  Armenia  to  Persia  last  twen- 
vears(//(M^  Arm.  ii.  74,  sub  fin.). 
he  is  ri^rht  in  making  Artuxerzes 
n^  who  n^luced  Armenia,  and  in 
f  that  Tlridjites  regained  the 
I  in  the  third  year  of  I)i«->oletian 
the  duratl«»n  *of  the  KubJ<*ctioD 
lave  been,  at  least,  forty -six  years, 
Artaxences  died  in  a.d.  :;;41,  and 
ird  of  Diocletian  was  a.d.  SKG. 
IS.  Ciior.  ii.  77. 

r)s«»s  omits  this  feature  of  the 
le.  but  A^^thaiif^elus  supplies  it. 
lanK  HUt  lirffn.  Tiridat.  c.  Iii.  i 
E^tAcvc  TOK  TijpijfiaTijK,  .   .  .  orparcv- 

upav.) 

Mi.  Chor.  ii.  79. 

rathanf?.  iii.  $  HI ;  Moe.  Chor.  I.  s.  c. 
tpecially  in  Assyria.  (Afcathanjr- 
:  riiv  inap)^iav  r»c  'Aotrvptoc  inara^t 
rcuf  vAiryeuf.    Mo«.  Chor.  Ii.  7i),  ad 

»  Mose.s.  Aprathanprclus.  while 
\ff  hi((hly  the  warlike  qualities  of 
tes  <1.  8.  c),  avoids  these  improb- 
ptails. 

rathins.  iv.  p.  184,  D;  Butych.  vol. 
7.  Mirkhond  a»a*ees  ( IltBtoire  des 
lidfs,  p.  39!)),  but  notes  that  his 
'ities  varied.  Malcolm  says  that 
of  the  native  writers  allow  him 
hirteen  years  (HL-.torj/  of  Persia, 
p.  103,  noiei.  Tabarl  kjvw  him  no 
ban  four:  iCh^tyniquc^  ii.  p.  ^>). 
ihari  .s;iys  (1.  s.  c.)  that  Vnrahrnn 
I  uu  son,  but  was  succeeded  by  his 


brother  Karsen.  Naraefl  himself  lays 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Sapor  and  errand- 
son  of  Artaxerzes.  It  is  thought  that  be 
may  have  omitted  his  immediate  ances- 
tors as  persons  of  small  account  (Thom- 
as In  Sum.  Ckron.  for  1972.  p.  118);  but 
such  omission  is  very  tm usual. 

•«  Blirkhond.  p.  800.  A  bas-relief  at 
Naklish-l-Rustim  seems  to  represent 
him  as  receivmpc  the  crown  from  his 
mother.    (Ker  Porter,  pi.  19. » 

**The  inaugrural  aildi-ess  of  Varahran 
III.  is  reporte<l  as  follows:  "I  ascend 
tills  throne  by  rif^ht,  as  the  issue  of 
your  kings;  bat  the  sole  end  which  I 
propose  to  mvself  in  nillnff  is  to  obtain 
for  the  people  who  shall  be  subject  to 
me  a  happy  and  quiet  life.  I  place  all 
mv  trust  in  the  goodness  of  Ood.  through 
whose  help  all  things  may  end  happily. 
If  (iod  preserves  my  life,  I  will  conduct 
mvself  towards  jrou  in  such  a  way  that 
all  who  hear  me  spoken  of  will  load  me 
with  blessinsrs.  If,  tm  the  contrary,  the 
angel  of  death  comes  and  carries  me 
€nray.  I  hop<*  that  Ood  will  not  forsake 
you  or  suffer  you  to  perish.*'  (Mir- 
khond, Hist,  des  Sassayndes.  I.  s.  c.) 

»«  Agathias,  1.  s.  c. :  Fhuych.  vol.  1.  p. 
8^>.  So  also  Firdiisi  in  the  Shah-namen. 
Some  Oriental  writers,  however,  gave 
him  a  reign  of  nine  years.    (Mirkhond, 

'  •'  Agathaog.  iv.  ||  55  and  57. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

>The   relationship  of  Narvs  to  hia 

Predecessor  is  exceedingly  donbtful. 
[e  himself  declares  in  an  inscription 
that  he  was  the  son  of  Sapor  ana  the 
grandson  of  Artaxerzes  (see  note  A3, 
(.^apter  v.);  and  his  statement  is  con- 
tinned  by  the  Arabian  writer,  Abu  ObeT- 
dah  (Mayoudi,  tom.  ii.  p.  SSR).  and  by 
the  Armenian  historian,  S6p^.  (See 
the  Journal  Asiatitpie  for  1H66,  p.  149.  > 
Tabari,  however,  makes  him  the  son  of 
Varahran  I.  (Chronique,  tom.  ii.  p.  90.) 
So  Ma^oudl  (t4)m.  il.  p.  174).  Afrathias 
avoids  the  question  of  relationship. 
Mirkhond  (p.  801)  and  the  Persian 
writers  generally  say  that  he  was  the 
son  of  Varahran  II.  For  my  own  part, 
I  should  incline  to  accept  his  own  state- 
ment, and  to  suppose  that,  Varahran 
III.  having  died  without  issue,  the  crown 
reverted  to  his  great-great^uncle,  a  man 
of  years  and  experience,  who,  however, 
was  not  alloweil  to  enjoy  the  throne 
without  a  stniRgle  wltii  another  prince 
of  tlie  royal  house,  a  certain  Hormisdas. 
'  This  passage  of  history  rests  entirely 
on  a  sinele  sentence  in  a  Latin  writer  of 
uncertain  date,  the  author  of  the  **  Pane- 
gvric"  quoted  by  Gibbon  {Decline  and 
Fall,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.  note  61). 

'  **  Ipsos  Persas  ipsumque  regem  ad- 
scitis  Saccis.  et  Kussis,  et  Qellis.  petit 
f rater  Ormies.**  (Fnneg.  Vet.  Ii.  17.) 
The  Oelli  are  well  Identified  by  Gibbon 
with  the  Inhabitants  of  Ohilan,  the  Gela 
of  earUer  writers.    The  Seeen  (fimom) 
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Are  imilouhtedly  P^s-thw.  They  may 
have  flweU  on  ih**  Oxuh,  or  poiwUbly  in 
AfrKt>ttui>^ran.  The  1\\wm  HhoiiUl,  by 
tiieir  name.  b«*  "  Riuviiaim:"'  but  it  must 
Ih»  admitUHl  that  we  have  otht^rwiw^  no 
mention  of  them  by  the  olassical  whtei-8 
fill  the  nhith  century  a.d.  If,  how- 
ever, thev  are  intt'ndcd  in  Kzt>k.  xxxviii. 
'2.  8.  xzxix.  1  (iu<  OeMenliiM  and  Dean 
Stanley  arKuei.  they  may  be  meant  also 
in  flic  prf sent  luissase. 

*  See  Clinton.  F.  /^.  vol.  i.  p  840.  where 
it  18  proved  that  the  ./fr*/  earoj>aijm  <^f 
<  inlerius  waA  as  early  as  a  d.  i.'Ui.  It  >o, 
till*  nioveuients  which  prov<ike<l  it  miiKt 
have  falli'n,  at  the  latest,  in  ▲  d.  '-296. 

*  See  text,  p.  800. 

•Mo8.  Chor.  il.  7».  orf^n.:  '*  Etiam 
ultra  ( 'teftiithontem  incursloni  k  fecit.*' 

'  A  mm.  Marc,  xxiii.  ft.  Compare  the 
treatise  /V  Afurte  i^r»ecntnrtnn^  '^  9. 

"  Aurel.  Vict.  C<r«ar.  %  *>;  Zonar.  xii. 
31. 

*  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  5:  Zouar.  1.  s.  c. ; 
Eutrop.  ix.  :2I;  Slq. 

»»  First  at  Alexandria  (Aurel.  Vict. 
1.  s.  c  >;  then  at  Antioch  (I^ctant.  De 
Mttrtf  Pcraec.  1.  ».  v..\. 

>»  Laetant.  Dt.  Mf»rte  iVnvciifor.  I  fl; 
Aurel.  Victor.  D^  CcpMirihus,  )i  30.  Zo- 
nara.s  makes  him  actually  inv(ule  Syria 
(toO  Nap<roi'  ToUuv  ToiToi'  Torc  Tiif  2Lvpia¥ 
XriiCotift'Ov ,  xii.  'ID. 

'•^S^-e  Gibk>on.  D^dinr  and  Fitlt.  ch. 
xiii.  iv<»l.  ii.  p.  Wi.  On  the  renl  «?hnrjuv 
t4'r  of  tlu"  iv^'lon  W'C  the  Author's  Hixth 
Mfmnnhff,  pj).  IM.  J-'. 

*'  Victor  expr«*SM'S  the  commission  of 
Galerius  as  follows:  "  I'rovincia  en-ilir.a 
Maxiini.'ino  Cn>'*^iri.  vti  r»'iirtitt  Jihibu.s 
hi  M*'snnotnntiiim  //rttfinitftehii',  ad  ar- 
cen«l«»s  Ivrsjirum  inifw-tiis."    (1  s  c» 

'■•  <.)ros.  vii.  ri:,:  "  C'luu  rhiobos  jsm 
})ra'liis  u<lvrrsu»{  Xnn-euiii  ronlli.vis.sot, 
tertio  inter  Ctiihuiruin  et  Cnrnis  con- 
f!:res««us  ei  victus,  amissib  c«>piih,  ad  Dio- 
cletiiinuiii  refujfil." 

''  Aurel.  Vict.  Ova.  $ol>:  Zonar.  1.  8.  c; 
Futrop.  ix.  24;  Julijui,  /^iii«'i/.  Cormtunt. 
p.  IS.  A. 

'"Uiblwn'a  d«»scription  of  the  bnttle 
(1.  .«.  c.)  is  wholly  ima>;inarv.  no  olassi(;al 
wTiler  having  left  ns  any  hceouiir  ol'  it. 
Hi'  transfer.-^  l<»  ll;e  (*oullict  lieiween  lia- 
IiM'iu^  and  Narses  all  that  I'lutarch  and 
Dio  ivlate « .f  (.'nissns  and  Surenns,  This 
iH  s<'urcely  an  allowable  miKleof  writing 
hininry. 

'"  In  transferring  to  this  occasion  an 
»vi»eedote  related  of  Tiriilntes  bv  McKses 
of  Chon'-n<^.  and  attached  hy  him  to  a 
defeat  of  Cant*  by  the  Teinians.  vhirh 
nrmr  took  jAare.  our  srreat  historian 
does  not  porlinps  tran.>.«;**nillhe  limits  of 
u  sound  liistorical  (*riiicisni. 

'-  Mos.  Chor   li.  7(i. 

*■■'  Kutrop.  1.  s.  r  :  Anim.  Mire.  xiv.  11. 
The  "mile  almrwl  "  'tf  ^^nuuianus  be- 
eofiies  "  «!i'veral  nijl«'s"  in  Kutropius. 
Festus  ($  'J-'ii.  and  <  )r«>siiis  (vii.  2.'>»:  and 
"several  lcas:»es"  in  Tillemont  (lii»t. 
des  Empcreur^  iv.  p.  a?>. 
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••Oro8.  1.  R.  c:  "Per  Illyrlcinn  H 
Mcesiam  undique  copiaa  coniiaxit.** 

*i  Jornandea,  Dn  Uothorum  nbut  ga 
tijt.  c,*2\. 

"  Aurel.  Victor.  Cam.  §  »:  "Per  Ar 
meniam  in  hostefi  contend  it.  qute  wIa 
Heu  factlior.  vhicendi  via  eve** 

«>  Fcstus,  $  25 

«« Syne^.  Reg.  p.  19.  A.  CnmpftR  Fe» 
tus.  1.  ».  c..  and  Eutropius.  ix.  'A 

'•FestuR,  1.  8.  c.  Cumpnre  Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  4:  "Sub  Maximiano  Cctare 
Vti  I  In  H'pis  Persarum  direpto.** 

>"Zonanu«,  xii.  31. 

*'  Ibid.  Conifiare  Eutrop.  ix.  SS;  Orot, 
vii.  SIR. 

'"  "Captivosquamplurimrw  Persarum 
noMlium  alMluxit.'*  lOrns.  1.  h.  c.i 
Q^^Conaras  makes  him  piimie  NarxM 
•Tnto  the  inner  parts  of  iVreia"'  f^W* 
T^«  fv6oT*paf  IIcp<ri6cK>;  and  Eutropiux 
Kiienks  of  Narses  as  betakioff  biraarif  to 
thn  remotest  solitudes  of  his  kiQgd'^m 
(ix.  a^t).  But  it  may  be  queiilic««d 
whi  therthe  defeated  monarcb  e\*er  fled 
further  than  Metlia.  where  we  find  him 
wh'Mi  an  ambassador  iw  nent  to  him  bj 
Diwietian  UVt.  Patric  Fr.  14). 

'«  Zonnras,  1.  s.  c. 

'*  PetniR  I'atricius.  Althoufrh  thisao- 
thor  did  not  write  till  towards  the  clc«e 
of  the  sixth  centurj-,  iie  is  generally  al- 
io weil  by  historical  criti<rs  to  be  among 
the  best  autlu'rities  even  for  the  event* 
of  three  centuries  nrevif>n^ly.  (See  Tiib- 
l)on,  iH-ciiur  nnd  Fnll,  ch.  xiil.  vol.  ii  p. 
«4,  nolo  74:  C.  MUller.  Fr.  HUt.  //r.  vol. 
iv.  pp.  1X1-4;  Nit-buhr.  Pref.ice  to  the 
H«'.jui  ■■iliiiifu  of  the  Excvrpta  d'-  Ltyix 

tliiUlhxi.'i  ) 

'^"  1  hare  l>een  content  to  translate  P»- 
tru'ius.  (iil>l)nn.  by  reca«tin(rtlie  entire 
oration  and  chanj^int;  the  position  c:f  all 
its  parts,  pnnliices  a  line  result;  but  I 
have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  work  up  (h0 
anelent  nmterinls.ifter-bis  fashion. 

"  Note  the  ub.senct*  here  of  any  allu- 
sion to  fetters,  or  to  the  emph»vnii'nt  of 
Vali  rian  by  hiscaproros  a  hol'selnock; 
jomI  rt-niark  that  the  flayinc:  is 'listiOL'tl}' 
I II .lib-  i>ut>sequeut  to  his  tleeen.>-.'. 

'*  (iilibon  tl.s.  c.)  hair  inrornrctly  plAC* 
ed  the  end^issv  of  ApharKiau  attiT  the 
iri'-rtinj?  of  Ualeriura  with  l>io«:le'i.an  at 
Nisibls,  nnd  bus  made  )>oth  monarch5 
present  at  the  interview.  F'e  Chr.rj- 
]»;ipriy  h.as  Keen  the  true  order  of  th** 
events'  iCf'sam  du  3me  SitcU\  torn.  ill. 
pp.  rAti-T)}. 

»  Kutrop.  ix.  25:  Julian,  Orut.  L  p.  1?. 
A 

»"  Pet.  Patric.  Vr.  14. 

»'  Gibbon,  eh.  xiii.  (vol.  ii.  p.  81^ 

'■♦Aurel.  Vict.  I.r.  c:  "Aileo  victor 
fGalerius  eratl.  ut.  nl  Vnlerius,  ciijua 
nut  11  omnia  Kerebuutur.  incertum  qua 
cau.sa.  ttbnnisset.  Rom.nni  foj^ces  In  pro- 
viTH'iani  novain  ferrentur." 

'"  I'atriciu.S  (1.  S.  O.  i  r.lll.s  him  ai-ri>.ta^f« 

Tij?   nvrifj.rt^,   a  sort   <;f   "  S<'cnt;'.rv   of 
State" 


.] 
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I  8.  c.)  The  palace  Mems  to 
Mn  ou  the  river  Aaprudis,  which 

bo  iri«l«MiCitiif<l. 

LriciUM  callH   him  "froremor   of 
11."     (.iil>iH>n  i(lt.-iitiri«»s  Syuiium 
:uin.  n  ti'iict  eoHtof  Mount  Ararat 
K.  tjeoijrupli .  %  74). 
triciUM.  1.  s.  c. 

ixniauuA  MarcvUinus.  xxv.  7.  Oib- 
K  ](tran;.'fly  intermixed  ttie  stote- 
of  the  two  writ»?rs,  amrnbinf;  the 
n  of  IntiliMie  to  AuuuianuH.  and 

Kfhimene  lo  Pairiciustvul.  ii.  p. 
}  70),  which  i«  the  rL>veri<e  of  the 

t.  Tatric.  Kr.  14. 

Is  wus  tiie  vifW  of  VaU^xiuff  I'ad 
Marc.  xxv.  7).  •>f  Tilleniout  (10*- 
fA  EntprrrMn,  lorn.  iv.  p.  4ih.  and 
t  writrrs  iintf  riur  to  UiblKtn.  it 
ryued  tliat  the  nroviact^s  uvre 
"TranHtii^riiaQW.  *  bvcauMs  they 
)  to  the  I\THi(tim! 
I  Chanipnfzrny  placpii  them  all 
of  Lake.  Vun  and  Houth  of  Anne- 
{C^»ari  du  'J*'  aiecle,  torn.  iii.  p. 
tr.) 

Gibbon,  vol.  U.  p.  87;  Niehuhr, 
r»  on  Himifiii  Jlitttotff.  vol.  iii.  p. 

T.:   and  Mr.  Jainos  in  Smith's 
f  UeityntiiUii.  ad  vikj.  CoBDVENa. 
0  a:»teft  4'J  and  4.'). 
'nander  H'«»tect.  tV.  M.  p.  "SM. 
e  I  jiyard'H  yineveh  and  Bnbulon, 
nd  compare  tlie  map  of  Anneniti. 
).  and  Kurdihtan  ai  tlie  end  of 
>lc. 

le  moHt  important  are  Entrop.  vi. 
L-op.  In-  lit  11.  Fern.  i.  H;  /)*•  ^Kdific. 
Meuaiiil.  I'rotect.  Fr  M.  .')7,  and 
3ann.  Epiphan.  Fr.  1,  $3;  Arniea, 

is  reniarical>le  that  the  appella- 

lachani^eil  so  little  in  llie  cfiiime 

ituries.    Tiie  Aauyrian  nionarclia 

e  country  Kirznn. 

iim.  Marc.  xx.  7. 

lyard.  Sinttvrh  and  Babylon^  p  59. 

rab    xi    U.  i  4,  xvi.  1,  {  24;    Piu- 

Lucull.  *«*6:  &v. 

so.  Anub.  iv.  i.  If  S  3;  Strab.  xvi. 

Arrian.  /;>/;.  Alts.  iii.  7;  Fliu.  JI. 

15;  l»Uil.  v.  13. 

le  "8<>phene"  of  Patrlciiu  may 

be  set  aaide.  Mince  it  had  lon^ 
Roman.      HIa   "Intilen^f"   ittmie 

cliange  into  Infrilene.  a  diHtrict 
>iie(i  as  **  iyiu^  beyond  Metu>pota- 
)▼  EpiphaniuH  (/><-  Hctitn.  Ix.  vol. 
B.  ed  Vales.).  The  "Ilehimene" 
mianus  is  couflrmed  by  Zoeiniua, 
lentiuna  '*  Kemenlans"  amon^c  the 

ceded  by  Jovian  (iii.  Sh.  The 
>ene**  of  Am  mianus  does  not 
lere  occur.  U  it  the  modern 
ict  of  Mokns'*  (lAyard,  Nin.  ai\d 
.  417,  note  I  y  Zosimua  lias  in  its 
'  ZUene,*'  a  name  of  which  I  can 
lothiuK. 
»rduen8B.  uberiu  rejcionlB  et  no«- 

(Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  7.) 
id.    Compare  Zosim.  ill.  SI. 


**Ain]n.  Marc.  1. «.  c:  "Petebat  rex 
oteftnoMwj  SUA  dudiim  a  Maximiano 
erepta.** 

•*  Pace  facta.  Me«opotaraln  eat  roatl- 
tuta;  etfufxnr  rt'pujn  Tivridtn  limea  ttl 
conjinnatiis.  ut  (**  witli  the  turtlicr  con- 
dition that*')  quinque  freniinm  trans 
Tigridem  eonsticuiarum  ilitionem  asso- 
queremur.*'    ( Feat  us.  §  14.) 

I       *«  Decline  and  I'\tU,  ch.  xiii.  (vol.  Ii.  p. 

I   87.  note  77). 

I      •*  Dedinm  and  Full,  ch.  xiU.  (vol.  ii.  p. 

I       •'«  MoH.  Chor.  ii.  81. 

•*  We  can  oidy  nay  with  De  Gfham* 
paf^ny:  "L'ArmAnie.  vasHale  de  Rome, 
rut  uirraiidie"  nJfsnrB.  lt»m.  iii.  p.  ai)5), 
and  tliat  the  auguieutatiuii  was  on  the 
siile  of  Media. 

••Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  88:  "Iberl.  locorum 
p<itent<'S.  Caspia  via  Sarmatain  in  Ar- 
nienioH  raptiui  effuuduut."  Compare 
Dio  l'a<M   Ixix.  15. 

•'  Nrneveh,  wliich  was  now  once  more 
a  place  of  lmpoi-tAnoe(Kee  Tac.  Ami.  xli. 

I    13:  Anim.  Mure,  xviii.  7.  nU  init.:  Imv- 

.  ai-d,  A'iM.  and  Dab.  pp.  iUK)>l),  and  which 

I   was  nearer  Nisibis  than  any  other  Per- 

■  sian  town  of  consequence,  lay  at  the  dis- 
tance of  nearly  ISO  miles.    Arbela  was 
n<*ai'1y  tiO  miles  further  i»fr. 
•*  ( )n  the  trade   between  Rome  and 

'  Parthia,  see  Herudian,  iv.  18;  and  com- 
pare the  Author*R  Sixth  Moutirchy,  p. 
'.^s.    It  is  probable  tliat  the  exchanse 

<   of  Fei-Hianfor  Parthian  rule  had  made 

I   but  little  diffei-ence  in  the  course   or 

!  ohar.icter  of  the  traffic. 
••  8ee  text.  p.  *»7. 

I  '»  I^Acant.  iH)  ytorte  P»^aec.  %  9:  "  Oon- 
citatus  domesticia  exemplis  avi  sui  (Ha- 

I  poris,  ad  occupandum  (.)rieutem  ma^cuis 

I   coptis  LNames]  iidiiabat.'* 

!  ^iThe  abdication  of  Naraes  rests 
wholly  upon  tlie  autiiority  of  the  Oiri- 
ental  writers.  (hk)H  Mirlch'ond,  JUiatoirm 
dea  SiiMunideg,  p.  8(hi;  Malcolm,  Hiatorp 
of  Pfraiity  voi.  i.  p.  104.)  It  is  accepted, 
however,  as  a  fact  by  most  modems. 
Stte  Malcolm.  1.  s.  c;  Plate  in  8mith's 
Diet,  vf  liiograpky^  \oL  iii  p.  717.  Ac.) 
^*  Mirkhond,  f.  s.  c. 

I      '*  fie  is  said  to  have  been  snmamed 

,  Snkh<lfirieiiH.  or  "Hunter  of  wikl  iMMsts** 
(Mirkhond.  p.  308).     It  is   remarkable 

,  that  the  headdress  which  distinf^islies 
him  ou  his  coins  is  adorned  with  homs, 
either  of  the  ibex  or  the  sta^.  [PI.  XVIII. 
FiK.  2.]  Thi.s  ornamentation  is  quite 
peculiar  to  him;  and  it  adds  a  weight  to 
the  other  statements  of  the  uatire 
writers  aa  to  his  predilections. 

f*  Dr.  Plate  says  he  died  in  the  year 
that  he  abdicated;  but  I  know  no  au- 
thority for  this.  That  he  did  not  outlive 
A.D.  309,  the  year  of  his  son*s  death, 
seems  to  follow  from  the  diffioultj  then 
felt  about  the  succession.  Feriu^  it  is 
most  probable  that  he  died  In  a.d.  806, 
since  the  Armenians  rnnrd  him  ■•  f  ~ 
up  to  this  date.  (8MntlBiL_ 
Jouraol  A9iaiiqua  for  UML  9^^ 


(T^mX 


ifroL  1  p.(m,  Kr- 


"Qlbboa.  Owliw—dJW  oh.  Hi.  (f* 
Lp.tU>. 
iHlricbond.  p.  HH;  D'HerlwM, KkHO- 

•  b'HorbBlot,L«.c 

•  D'Harbclot  quotoi  lb*  LiMnrtW  ud 

'  IlitfchMid.  p.  Ml;  lUociliB,  Ott,  Of 
fwnta.  *aL  L  p.  UK 

•  Mirkhoad,  p.  aM:  Wlkoo,  .Irtaw 

^■a<«N<i,p  MkBOMB. 
'•  Ma  MM.  p.  1*7. 
*'8o»  WU»on,  AHmita  AtMvM,  pp. 


p.  ITBJ   cay  Hieat]' 

uilua.p  SO. 

mslnsiL  Super  begia  to  ei- 


flkoouwln  lAut,  CtroK.  tdL  zr.m.  ISO; 
Itow  aeriM,  M&  «,  p.  IW,  m  In  tk* 
-  -'adphlM  (Wilsn,  Aritma 
.  .  .1.  m-Ji.    Ob  Milan  m  ob- 

B  IsiliM  kitttr  (Mhb.  Qkron.  *oL 
x«,  p.  IHO.  fl«.  lai. 
'•^IrklitHid.  .Hufotrsilci  Somiiidu, 


AMigita,  p 


diNe  and  iWl,  cb.  xn\L  rol.  U.  p.  887. 
noteM). 

"Sapor  ISbah-puhrl  mMnii  " Kind's 
BOD,"  an  has  beea  ulreadr  noted  (see 
note  S.  ChmUrr  IV. ]■ 

"  Abulptaar&EiUH  la  one  pIsch  baa  itx- 
tr-tilrie  ftwrs  ID.  8SI.  Iti  another  <p.  BO) 
seventy.  Antfilus  (p.  W,  D)  and  Tbeo- 
ptaanca  (p.  fj  bsTe  »nn[T.  Sir  John 
M&loolia,  f  oUowlsg  OrieotW  auCbortUaa, 
St'oa  aafeWr-OB*  (BU.  (^  ArMo,  toI. 


uDderuIn  tlwi  dlracUui  ol 

mUKary  azMlMi 

(ibid.).    So  bbar 
••  Uirkbond.  I. 


n.  11.  p  »S). 
;  Tabart.  1 


"  D'rfcrbdot.  Bibliothigue  Orit^UJr, 
•m.  V,  p.  M:  OlblKin.  Dtttlar  and  Ftd 
1.  xrilL  <voL  II.  p.  Mh     Tbewt  vriwrs 


to  HonniwlM  II.  nwM  on  cb«  authority 
at  ZiHilmuii.  from  wb-'in  aJl  the  ilttalli 
bare  RiTun  are  derived.  iSea  Zoalm, 
Hat.Nov.\\.t7.)  The  account  giien  by 
Ziinaras  (lUI.  S>  la  dUTereaL 

>•  Tba  lauar  part  o(  tha  itory  ia  Zoal- 
iDua  luipliea  UiaC  he  hod  tbin  iDclltuitloB. 
How  otrenalTa  auch  Uatea  relslit  ba  to 
tba  Aalatloa.  veaee  from  'faeHiatory  of 
Von^w  in  tacltua  iA*H.  U.  ii. 

irod.LIW.      ■  ■       ■- 

nialfaar  IH 

"  Soma  wiitera  ^*a  him  anothar  non, 
the  Artaxerxea  who  aocceeded  Sapor  II, 
But  it  Ib  luipuMsible  to  accapt  tbia  tIhw. 
See  ti'xt.  cb.  xlL 

■•  AKathina.  ir.  n.  IBE!  Mlrkhnnd  iin. 
»DS-a;T'ab«rt,  t 


JWhTomI  BtAtbM.  p.  HB):  awl  infauS 
Ilea  naoBUy  oome  to  an  and  at  tMa  tm. 
(8ae  lUlmlBi,  iBil  q^  ni^O.  nL  L  ni 

^  Hlrkhond,  L  a.  c ;  Tabwi.  p.  n ;  Ka- 

ooudL  p.  1TB. 

■•  Mlrkhond.  p.  IDS:  Tabail.  p.  H. 

■'TbialB  Mlridiand'aacoaant.    Otbv 

Buthorittea  aay  that  ha  dialacatol  iHal- 

■  0.   TOl.l.p.  lOJ;    MBooodl.  wAll.  p. 

or  broke  iD'HerbeO*.  AM.  OfinL 

.v.p.  Hi)ibe*boulderaof  biaptiuB- 

'' them  tor  milllajTaEr- 


-.  „.- ji  the  D 

d  traaalataa  It  "  rmteelor  c^ 
"      >l.  ILp.  SBTI.  Tbebiataa- 
iaireTer.  all  aciHid  that 
il  epithet  waa  Dtiov&einf.  aet 
:naf.    (See   D'Herbalot.  L  a.  e  ; 
id,  p.  SM:  Tabari.  ton.  U.  p  «: 


xitiea  an.  boveTe 


il,  t  p-  11 


e  prolacieur  ctotral  ila 
iuu~ .«  m-i  ..rfum  de  Jteua-ChrM." 

■•EuHblua  iPit.  COtutant.  Jftura.  It. 
S  rt  aeCM.)  aod  Tbeodorat  (L  »>  iKn  Ihi 
tarimi  of  a  letter  written  by  Com^auiDi 
to  Sapor  bC  tbia  time  in  taior  oT  tba 
Cbrlatlana.  It  la  a  rerboae  proilucdou, 
and  poaamaea  but  little  Intvmt.  TM 
innler  part  la  an  acoiuiic  of  Ua  «n 
trllttinua  pHnciplea  and  IwllDn.    Tht 

'-"DK  norttoH.  wblch  Bloae  toocfacl 

or  (ha  Peralun  ChilailBn,  rua 


1>] 

indoll 


THE  sKVJiNrn  mosarcut. 

ThlsdMJnDtlrappMramnnFi 


indoll  praiincritrbrth>in— nuy 

mri'hullkv:  ThumwlLliroumnhe 
i  ViMifT.  thi'  I-.ril  of  ail.  nr.>pl- 

I  ihrn.  HVing;  that  Voii  ara  no 
[  cnminniHl  la  you— 1  piit  them 
ur  hmHl,  •pHdr  that  foil  nm  » 
'iiiMwfnrvoiiruMr.  Lomthem 
at  Ime  whidh  bHlla  ji>w  tDowa 
iMice,  Fiir  thibiyoawlll  confer 
1  iixanil  OD  runrwU  an  iiniiKaa- 

nniiw.  On<t.  IK.  pp.  IIH.  190:  Au- 

miinrv  l.iliiin.  I.  il  a.  oilh  PMtui 
nd  EllwD.  r«.  l-iotHaitt.  It.  H. 
TIH  wriirni  innltx  thi'  bonllltin 
-lov  In  Ihr-  lirEllnHt  nf  UonMaa- 
Sw  Kiilron.  I. «;  f.'ftronfc  Ftuek. 
C.)  Hut  Xniiiiiuiini.  vho  in  nl- 
uiintrnipDrBn.  aiiitl!ni><  'Iw  out- 

por  I*  mW  to  hBn>  iiMil  n  frit-niliy 
^i-lii<Mii«Mntln*  III  A.n.  SUtr^i- 
i.  Cnnnl.  W.  it:  Lilun.  Or.  Ill  p. 
n  t.D.  SJ7  lie  -uuliliiilr  IhtwitMrd 
Id  dcniaiiiliHl  (hH  mitonaimi  nt 
s  nrorlnviii  ixdril  i"  i*«b»"  i  i.i- 
'.  III.  p.  r»\}.    Ilai 

'  tOfTpiwn  liixUeolre 

Author's  Sixth  ifimitrcht. 


T  rmlnx^.  abnni 


.t*!,ll 


V  llnr: 


IX  II.  a 


iwIlM 


ri  nt 


1 V.-;  M^jiiw^ 

EI.VFTtlt  Vllt. 


nuKle  by  Ohwn.aa  II.  (Mm.  C 

I*  a«-  now  aa,  diapm-  Vll. ;  ud  oom- 

pare  IJboii,  Orai.  Ill,  p.  117.  tt 
■■  Ulun.  O.'iif.  Hi.  p  1^1.  B. 
"ullan.  Oral.  I.  pp.  i»  and  M. 

'■'-'    --   -  ~      ' — ig.  oth«r  Im- 


>'  Ibid.  pp.  8S-W.    i 


I  by  C 


iini-Dt  of  a  por- 


''cotupftitieti." 
■oingjir-  ! 


>«Ibld.  pp.  la 
HartlD'aaSllUnr 
pirr.  lol.  I.  pp.  ««  et  n-iiq. 

••Jollaii.7£flt.i.p.r. 

(orttiv  Mal<4iH>nia  ol  Libaslua  and  Ju- 
iian.  Ihnt  Snpxr  lU  Hmt  avoided  a  con- 
fliel,  emn  tlioiiKli  tbry  are  oinitalanl  Id 

Cnfcrrioi.     tSv  Ubfln.  p.IH.  A:    T*t 


".'■■■ 


.     Ju- 


tiKlim 


••Onilwilatr  III 
or  the  Tolnmiioiiia  Knut  '   BihiH.  wv  T<]U>ni 


"Jnliiin  llml.  i"p!s;.      ™" 

"ILid.  p.m. 

■•  Iliid.  p  39. 

»«Tlii!.  Ill  ■I'll  nrtrwihy  Cllbboa  (Df 
ctlnf  <Hut  Fiilt.  vol.  IJ.  p.  xm. 

'iRve  tile  Anffrian  Canon.  pa»dm: 
and  unuipare  Andmt  Mmnrckw*,  ml. 
1.  p.  3H. 

"  Pliiiarch.  Lunll.  I  m. 

••Thm  Tirer.  now  called  the  JrntfFr. 
ancteiitlr  the  Myiploiiiin  irin-r  ol  Oo' 
■BQ  ?i.  JoliH  iha  main  atrvain  of  the  Kha- 
hour  III  iBt.  W  W.  iiMr  the  lolcnnhr 
hill  of  Kniikab.  ILayHrd.mit.iiiid  0ub. 
pp  »«.  ««££<:.) 

■•  AHnppran  from  the  rnlimof  NMhla 
(XlcmiiM.  IlrKrlpUiM  dti  ilMatUrt, 
lorn.  T.  pn,  W.V8). 

ai;   "  fonnabai.  orhi-ni  Knum  In  ditlol 
nrm  potulim?  tranftlrf  IVrHtiLln.  iilid  hcVQ 

nmf  iStfK  nt  N). 
i.F.R,  vol. 


the  Tolnptiioiiia ,  ..   . 

itrh  fin-  Ih'Mf  of  Ih*  rcxru.  tiHn.  Iv.  p.  IWH;  CUi 

UD  1n.'l'>iw  rrrniitnl  -1.  n.aaa. 

III.  ami  Eirvptweival-  •'rhmn.  Pofch.  p.  aUT. 

t  and  Fall.  att.  xxm,   \  ••£iTti]nnnnt.  torn.  It.  p.  X]» 

I  "ThtHKliwt.  11.3ft    The  miivi'ln  >■■ 

'  ertOfld  hv  thin  wrttrr  to  8t.  Janvi  an 

t.  Antm.  11.  rt;  Agt-  i  Jimly  rMlciiled  by  Gibbon  (vol.  II.  p, 

IM    nf  Oiritfinnilii.   '       »(*r<ni.  Fhnrft,  1.  a.  c;    Hleronyin. 
ili«  aulh.>ri(k-a  Ihen  I    CAroii.  nTmo«K>4. 

EutroplUA,  Fextus.  Zoslmiu,   Zona- 

Tbo  flmt  and  Mcnnd  ipeecbea  ol 
o  and  Ihe  Ihlnl  of _Ubuh«  brim 
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to  the  AtlieDinn  Senate  and  People,  and 
the  tenth  oration  of  Libanius  )>elonfc 
(8o  far  as  ConFtaiitiim  i»  c<'ncerne<l)  to 
the  former.  The  later  writiiifrs  of  tlieKo 
two  authors  to  a  great  extent  invalidate 
the  t*arlier. 

''  Nine  timen,  according:  to  Festiis 
(S  27):  frenuently,  according:  to  Eutro- 
piiia  (z.  10):  whenever  he  eu^^oged  the 
Persians,  according  to  Auimianus  (xz. 
lis  ad  Jin.)  and  Socrates  (HiBt.  Eccles. 
U.2S). 

**  See  the  Author's  Sixth  Monarchy^ 
p.!»8. 

••Moa.  Chor.  Hint.  Armen.  ill.  10; 
Faust  us.  Hi.  21.  The  Persian  prince 
seems  to  have  been  named  Nars«*s. 
Bloses  calls  him  Sapor's  brother;  but 
thiK  is  very  improbable. 
*•  Kaustus.  I.  H.  c. 

*''  Hence  the  practice  of  blindinf^  their 

near    rt-latives    upon    their  accession. 

which    the   Shnhs  of    Persia  regularly 

pursued  till  within  the  present  century. 

**  Faustus.  iv.  1 . 

*'  On  the  friendly  relations  which  sub- 
sisted at  thi.s  time  between  Persia  and 
Armenia,  see  Fau8tu«.  iv.  16. 

*"  Jerome  savs:  **  Sajwr  trUtua  mtnai- 
b\i»  olisedit  Nisibin:"  but  Theophanes 
gives  the  exact  duititiou  of  the  siege  as 
seventv-eitrht  davs  tp  31  D). 
<»  Liban.  Orat'iu.  p.  1;K),  A,  B. 
«  Ibid.  p.  130.  A. 

*'On  the  tMisition  of  Sinjar  and  the 
character  oi  the  surroundiiiK  country, 
see  I^vard  {Sin.  and  Bab.  pp.  'ilO-'^a). 
♦*  Liban.  p.  120,  D.  Thi.«4  writer  pre- 
tends that,  it  was  not  through  fear  of 
nieering  the  enemy  in  the  open  that 
Const antiiis  held  t^ck.  but  Ixx^use  he 
wante^l  to  draw  his  miv<M"S!ary  on  and 
prevent  him  from  recrossing  the  Tigris 
without  fighting.  Perhaps  il  is  most 
prr)bable  tliat  the  passage  <»f  the  river 
took  Ooniitantius  by  surprise,  tliat  he 
was  too  we^k  to  prevent  it,  and  was 
obllgeil  to  remain  on  the  <lefeu8ive  until 
his  troops  could  l>e  concentrated. 

**  Libanius  represents  the  entire  ar- 
rangement as  a  plan  can^fuliy  laid 
(Orat.  ill.  p.  130.  C):  Julian,  on  the  con- 
trary. regui*ds  the  llight  of  the  Persians 
as  a  real  panic,  an«1  their  victory  at  the 
camp  as  a  mere  piece  of  good  fortune 
(Orat.  i.  pp.  4-J-44). 
*«Li»)an.  Ornt.  ill.  p.  131.  A. 
«'  Ibi.l.  p.  131,  D.  rtn<l  p.  13-2.  A.  Each 
legionary,  we  are  told,  stc-pped  aside 
out  of  the  way  of  the  horseman  who 
bore  down  upon  him.  and  then  struck 
him,  as  he  passe<l.  with  a  club. 

"Julian.  Orat.  I.  pp.  4;J-3;  Liban.  p. 
380,  D 

<•  Liban.  p.  132.  B;  Julian,  p.  44.  The 
latter  writer  appears  to  ascribe  the  Ro- 
man disaster  mainly  to  the  troops  ex- 
Posing  themselves  as  they  drank  at  the 
ersian    cisfHrns    {XaKKoit     v6a7o<    iv&ov 

•<>The  Roman  writers   touch  lightly 
the  condition  of  the  Roman  troops  when 


the  Pendans  fell  upon  them.  I  follow 
proliability  when  1  describe  tlieiu  at 
*•  sleepy  or  dnmken." 

»»8ee  Amm.  Marc,  xviif.  5:  "Apud 
Singamm  .  .  .  ni*en-ime  iiocturna  con* 
certatione  pugnsium  est.  nostrtirum  co* 
piis  ingenti  si  rage  confossis.''  t'om- 
pare  Hieronym.  anno  20(^:  and  LilMui. 
Orat.  iii.  p.  1^,  C.  Even  Julian  admits 
that  the  battle  was  commonly  i-egarded 
AS  the  greatest  victor>'  gained  by  the 
Persians  during  the  war  i(*r<ff.  i.  p.  41i. 

"  Uban^  p.  i:«.  D:    'En-ciaof  [ot  Utp- 

vai]  rbi'  row  ^atriAcwt  val6a^  toi*  n^c  *pxV 
hidooxov^  i^iuyprifiei'ov,  koX  ^airrtyov.ucror, 
icai  K€VTOvfi*vov,  Kai  fiixpoy  lOTtpoi-  car** 
Koirro^ooi'.  Tillrmont  haK  ^^eeii  tliat  this 
treatment  could  not  havu  b«-en  ponsible 
till  the  tro4>f>s  wer^  half- maddened  uith 
despair  and  fur3'.  illijftoire  dts  JSkape 
reitr*.  torn.  iv.  p.  317.) 

•*  So  nincli  we  may  accept  from  tba 
boasts  of  Julion  {Ornt.  i.  p.  4."))  and  LIIm- 
nius  {Oi at.  iii.  p.  18:1.  A),  corroborated 
as  they  are  b}-  the  testimony  of  Arami- 
anus,  who  says  d  s.  c.)  that  the  Perslaii< 
made  no  use  of  their  viotor>'  ai  Sincara; 
but  it  is  im|X)ssible  to  believe  the  state- 
ment of  LiUinius.  that  the  whole  I'er- 
sian  army  fled  in  disorder  from  Siugara 
and  hastily  recrossed  the  Tigris  (p.  1S3, 
D). 

'<  .Tulian  maintains  that  both  $0iles 
Bufferefi  equullv  in  the  b.-ilTle  ip.  41 L 

**  (V»nii»ni«*  ilif  irrif  f  of  Orinies  »  n  the 
death  of  Pat:crus  (Sixth  Mouar'hti,  p. 
110). 

**.Terome\sRrnlein««nt  tliat  Amidn  ar.i 
Bf'zalKle  were,  taui-n  by  Sapur  shortly 
after  the  battle  of  Siuirura  ai  iscs  app;ii- 
ently  from  souie  confusion  belwtvn  the 
events  of  the  ye^ar  a  d.  349  and  lhv«e  K*i 
A.D.  3.^9. 

*'  (jribbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  p. 

*"  Julian.  Orat.  i.  p.  48. 

•»  II. id.  ii.  p.  115. 

"Ibid.  p.  110. 

•I  Zosinius,  iii.  8. 

"  Thoodoret.  ii.  30. 

•'  Julian.  Ch-at.  ii.  p.  ll.'i:  'O  TlapPvojwr 

aiv,  clra  «iv  TaOra  6L\6fm'o^  ror  MvY^oi-tor, 
XinvTfv  air«^aii-rro  tu  irepc  tw  acrrci  \wp:i>i-, 
«cat  ounrtp  vriaov  iv  ai'T.*  (-vt'i^f  ti71'  ra^ir, 
fiiKpbv  vtr€(>*)^ovaiMii'  xct  vntp\juyofi.€mr  rwr 
iwdA$ttay.    Compare  Onii.  i.  p.  49. 

**  Uonii)aro  Trajun'w  const  ruction  of  a 
fleet  in  this  same  region  in  the  winter  of 
A.D.  11.'>-116.     (Si.^th  Monarchy^  ft.  I7tii 

•*  Julian,  1.  s.  c.  Gibbon  appears  to 
have  understood  Julian  to  state  that  tiie 
btilistte  discharging  these  huge  stont-s 
(stont-8  weighing  more  than  five  hun- 
dred-weight* were  oarrie«1  by  the  shifis 
i Decline  iind  Full.  v<»l.  ii.  p.  lOKj.  But 
Julian's  meaning  is  cleat ly  that  staled 
above  In  the  text. 

**  A  .'^iuiilar  daiurer  not  imfn«quently 
threatens  Daghdjul  from  tiie  s\v«.|I  ,>f  the 
Euph'*atos.  which  im  brciuzht  to  its  wall* 
throuifh    the   Sakluwiyeh    canal.      31r. 
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Lofttts  gi^es  a  f^raphlc  account  of  the 
risk  run  in  May  VMi  {ChaldoM  and  SuH- 
ami,  pp.  7-8). 

"Julian,  p.  116. 

••  Ibid.  p.  120. 

••See  text,  p.  837.  The  weakness 
here  npoken  of  did  not  extend  to  the 
ancient  Persians,  who  were  fairly  suc- 
cessful in  their  sieees  {Ancient  Mon^ 
archies,  vol.  iv.  p.  180). 

'•  Aminianus  tells  us  that,  either  now 
or  At  some  other  time  in  the  siege,  the 
I'ersians  suffered  much  by  the  elephants 
turning  against  their  own  side  and 
trampling  the  footmen  under  their  feet 
(XXV.  n. 

»>Jullan.  p.  t'a. 

"**  Zonaras.  xiii. 

»•  Chron.  Poach,  p.  290,  A.  Julian  ex- 
aggemte!^  when  he  Kays  the  time  wasted 
was  "  four  months'*  {Orat.  1.  p.  51). 

''♦See  Wilson,  Ariana  Antiqwtt  p. 
888. 

'•  Zonaras,  xiii.  7.  The  original  ethnic 
character  of  the  Mas8a;7etfle  is  perhaps 
doubtful.  Thev  may  have  been  degene- 
rated Arians;  but  in  their  habits  they 
are.  even  from  the  first.  sc»arcely  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  Tatai*  or  Tura- 
nian hordes.  By  Sudor's  time  they  had 
probably  intermixed  largely  with  Ta- 
tars. 

f  Julian.  Orat  1.  p.  .M ;  Orat.  it.  p.  128: 
iiywt  vp6s  ^M^f  tip^yrfy  iit  tovtov,  koI  ovtc 

•ueoi  flirty,  ic.r.A.) 

CHAPTER  IX. 

1  See  text,  p.  883. 

>The  alliance  of  Arsaceswith  Rome 
is  misdated  both  by  Faustus  and  by 
Moses  of  Chordn6.  The  former  places 
it  in  the  rei$;u  of  Valens,  a.o.  8frt-870 
iBibliothique,  iv.  5).  the  latter  in  that  of 
ValenUnian  I.,  a.d.  304-376  iJUiat  Armen. 
iii.  31).  But  it  is  clear  from  Ammlanus 
(xx.  11).  whose  authority  exceeds  that 
ot  all  the  Armenian  historians  united, 
that  the  alliance  was  made  with  Con- 
stantius.  It  could  not  have  been  earlier 
than  A.D.  351,  since  Coustans  did  not  die 
till  A.D  350;  and  it  could  not  have  been 
iMer  than  a.d.  369,  since  it  is  spoken  of 
as  existing  in  that  year  (Amm.  Marc. 
xvU.  14). 

•  That  is  between  a.d.  850  and  857. 

•  Faustus,  iv.  15. 

•  Amm.  Marc.  xx.  II :  Athonas.  Ep.  ad 
Solitar.  p.  85G;  Mos.  Chor.  iii.  >!1. 

•  Pharandzem  was  the  daughter  of  a 
certain  Antor,  prince  of  Siunia,  and  was 
llrst  married  to  Gnel  or  Knel.  a  nephew 
of  Arsaces,  whom  he  put  to  death.  Her 
Jealousy  impelled  her  to  contrive  the 
murder  of  Olympias,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  killed  by  poison  introduced  into 
the  sacred  elements  at  the  Eucharist. 
(See  Faustus,  1.  s.  c. ;  Mos.  Chor.  iii.  28, 

81.) 

'  Amm.  Mare.  xx.  11:  **  Audiebat  sa- 
pius  eum  tentatum  a  rege  Pftsnrum  fal- 


ladis,  et  minis,  et  dolis.**    Compare 
Faustus,  iv.  16.  'JO. 

•  Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  6,  1 1 :  **  Rex  Per- 
■arum,  in  conflniis  agens  adhuo  genti- 
um extimarum.  jamque  cum  Chionitis 
et  Qelanis.  onmium  aoerrimis  bellatorl- 
bus.  pignore  icto  societatis."  Ac. 

•  The  Chionites  are  mentioned  repeat- 
edly (Aram.  Maix:.  xvi.  9;  xvil.  6;  xriii. 
6;  xix.  1, 2.  &c.>:  the  Vertss  twice  (xix. 
2  and  5);  the  Enseni  and  Oelani  once 
each  (xvi.  9,  and  xvii.  5).  It  is  not  dis- 
tinctly said  that  the  Euseui  or  Vertes 
had  fought  against  Sapor. 

>•  Wilson,  Ariana  Antiqwi^  p.  886. 

•  >  Ibid.  p.  808.  Compare  the  Author's 
Sixth  Monarchy,  p.  84. 

i»  So  Gibbon  {D^ine  and  FaU,  vol.  ii. 
p.  406,  note  5S). 

>■  Amm.  Marc.  xvil.  6. 

"  Ibid.  xvi.  8. 

i*Ibid.:  "Tamsapor  .  .  .  refertadre- 
fl:ero,  quod  acerrimis  bellis  Constantius 
implicatus  paoem  postulatprecativam.*' 
Compare  xvii.  5. 

>•  Pet.  Patric.  Fr.  17.  Ammianus  calls 
the  ambassador  Narseus.  The  Persian 
name  was  Nanehi. 

»'  See  Amm.  Marc.  xvil.  !i. 

>•  Themifitius,  Orat.  iv.  in  laudem  Con- 
gtcmfii,  p.  .^7.  B. 

»»Ppt.  Patric.  I.  s.  c. 

••  Amm.  Marc.  1.  s.  c.  I  have  some- 
what abbreviated  the  reply  of  Constan- 
tius, but  have  endeavored  to  preserve 
all  the  points  which  are  of  any  impor- 
tance. 

«'  Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  6,  mb  fin. 

••  Runap.  Vit.  Jamblich.  p.  88. 

••Basil  Ep.  i.  (Opera,  vol.  Iii.  pp.«00, 
70). 

•*  See  the  history  of  the  war  in  Am- 
mianus (xvii.  8-10)  and  Gibbon  {Decline 
and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  pp.  412^18). 

••Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  6,  and  xriii  4. 

••  Ibid,  xviii.  6. 

•f  '*  Ipse  quoque  In  multis  ac  neceesa- 
riis  operam  siuim  fldenter  promittens.** 
(Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  5,  ad  fin.) 

«•  Ibid,  xviii.  6. 

••  Ibid.  Ammianus  himself  witnessed 
the  passage  of  the  river. 

••Carrhsa  alone  is  expressly  men- 
tioned. 

•»  Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  7. 

••  Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  8. 

»» Ibid,  xviii.  10. 

•«  "  A  latere  australl.  geniculate  Tlgrl- 
dis  meatu  subluitur"  (ibid,  xviii  9).  The 
plan  given  by  the  elder  NIebuhr  in  his 
Voyage  en  Arabie  (torn.  ii.  pi.  xlviii.) 
shows  this  bend  very  clearly.  The  mod- 
em town,  however,  is  not  washed  by  the 
river. 

••  It  is  often  mentloDed  in  the  Assy- 
rian inscriptions.  {Ancient  Monarchies, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  345,  871.  &c.)  Its  prefect  ap- 
pears as  eponym  in  the  Assyrian  Canon 
frequently. 

••Amm.  Marc.  I.  s.  c. 

•^  The  legion  of  Cosstaatine  contained 
from  1,000  to  1,500  men.    Seren  toglcns 
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would  tlierpfore  give  a  force  of  from 

8.i»'"  t"  '.».=  «'•'. 

*"  Amiij.  yXrwc.  xvili.  P.  tnib  An. 

i»  •■  I'lirtf  ni(iui:i(.-iiti  tiu^riilfo  ictu  di- 
ficii<«a"  u*».  x'x-  !♦•  1  '1«^  »>'»'•  know  why 
(.iililM)!)  ti|H>iiks  of  t lie.  ilurt  as  **  irianciiifr 
ii^MJii»it  \Uf  n»y;il  iiara'"  {ffecline  ana 
»!//.  vol.  ii.  n.  41  j;  I. 

*"  Ajiun.  >ijii-c'.  xix.  1. 

<>  Jbid.  xix.  •*•:  "  Airitata  suninia  con- 
Hi  iioiuiii  i»ln'.MH'rat-,  hnstn  iirliis  sii liver- 
sv  '-xiiiap'  pertMiipti  jiivi'ui.-i  iiiaues." 

••a  ||.ii;il>ltAJits  I'f  .Si-iKlun.  i>r.»l)ulil.v  of 
Si-ytliM"  n:-i;rMi.     iS<h*  U'XI.  p.  AJ7.) 

»=»  Aiiirii.  Mjuc.  xix.  (i. 

<*  lhi«!.  xix.  s!.*i*6  n'n.  Thn  leffionnnes 
won*  about  h.C'w)  «»r  0.»lli(>  ^^4-e  above, 
imti'  :i7>:  Tht»  oflurr  R«»ldi«'i-»  aiidlbHuu- 
arin.-nl  lunlTirudf  wereivtrkoiifdaT  t^UKKi. 

*»  IIk*  roin|iaiisoii  is  iiiaib*  by  Aiiiiiiia- 
nus:  "Ibi  liruinbntt"?  hastainiiilVotam 
HuiiKUin*'  rim  patrionuWr/qtii*  inurtcoit- 
j**«-t'rat  utinliK."  txix.  '-i.) 

**  Ibid.  I.  8  c.  U  1«  not  flear  when 
tin<  captuiv  t'Xtk  plnct*:  bur.  it  can 
wiitwiy  bave  been  in  ibis  ynar,  tilnce 
l{ouit>  I'lolds  Snifrara  in  a.d.  H'MI. 

>-  .\nini.  Marc.  xix.  5,  mi  init, 

<-  Ibid.  xix.  a. 

< '  I  bill,  xviii.  r». 

'  •  "  Visi'lMitur  ut  N'T*  mnpnirudine  c«>r- 
|n  ii«ii'i  tiirvirat(>  ti'i'ril>ib*«.  iii«*lusi»s  iuter 
I't'iin  «-aiul<is  pfhcuU'  ervi»runi  in*  n«'U 
niiiup-;.  uh»:uibu'«nib>ni|iti.seideuiibuH.'' 
«.Mnrii.  M;ir«'.  xix.  3,  nfl  fm  i 

^'  I'liiw  buiidi-i-il  w(.Ti'  kiilod  «.>ur  of 
1  r..i..ili;y  jitxiiit  iJ.-'itK).     il'r.id.  XiX.  O.i 

"•■  I  hi' I.  x;\.  4. 

'''■  .Vuirii    ."NKiiv.  xix  'i.  ad  fin. 

•'*!n»"l   .vi.v.  '.».  (I'/  1/1/7. 

''""Nulla  quio.-i  c«*rtaminil)us  data." 
Cbi.t.  >:ix.  T.i 

•■''"■'Ihi.l.  Miih  fin 

*'(iilibi)ii  Ki^  .•<  "a  Kirjre  hti'aoli  was 
tuaili*  by  til*'  b  irieriiiirram  "  ylhrlinv 
(iii'i  I'nU.  v«il.  ii  i<.  J*;'!;  but  li»*  lias  ap- 
]i:irviilly  i*tuitu»i'd  lb**  cupluii-  o!  Siii- 
j^ara.  ndainl  'n\  Anur.iaiius  (xx  ib.  with 
thai  of  .\uiid.i.  wiii'-ii  is  cvpre-sly  ns- 
<rib.-.l  to  til'-  s|»«  iitaUfMHi^  oriuidjliiiu' of 
a  ni«>uud  io  bk.  xix.  rti.  vi:i.  ("din  lado- 
laJ''  n»'ii«'«»  ilia  n<isrif»rnTu.  vidut  ti-rni* 
qu<Ml;iui  tn  luon-  qua^^stua.  prorubiut   "i. 

'-''  1  <c*>,um  titu  anuati  et  iiubellfs 
pin*  Mvvu.s  discrinuac  irucidabaiitur." 
t.\inrn.  Mai<r.  I.  s  o  < 

'•■'  l?id.  xix  u,  siii,*jin. 

*"  As  \\li«*M.  oil  tii^"  «*n]»tun»  of  one  of 
thf  tinTilii'd  jHwt,^  outside  Aiiiida.  lie 
Kent  tiie  wife  nf  ( 'rau;,'a-ju<  uidianned 
to  liei-  husband  tiiid  at  tliv  '^nTue  time 
ordei^'d  a  number  of  ('hristiai)  virpins. 
f«»iirid  fttnoni.''  the  eaptives.  to  b**  jn-oteci- 
cd  from  iM*iuIt  an«l  allowi*<l  tlie  free  t-x- 
en'is"'  of  ih-'ir  religion.  Ubid.  xix.  lu, 
*t(/'  T'ln.t 

•»Ibid   xix.  9. 

»-Sf.'  text.  fi.  331 

^■^  \mum.  Man-,  xix.  9.  auli  ivit. 

^•*  <Iii>bon  <'oni'Tlures  tluit  SMp.ii"s  al- 
lies now  detfertcd  him  {[.  s.  c.,i.  and  savs 


**  the  fq>irit  an  well  as  the  gtrtnrtih  of  tlM 
arins'  with  which  he.  took  tlie  fieid  was 
no  longer  equal  ti>  the  unlniimdcd  vii:wv 
of  his  uinbiiion:"  but  Aiiiiuinmis  tell;* 
tis  that  be  cro.-^si-d  I  ho  Titrri"*  in  a. P.  ^n) 
^'arnns  mnitipliOTlis  et  viribus"  (xx.  6. 
ad  iuit.'i. 

«*"ljlandes."  iSee  Aiam.  Marc.  xx. 
6.) 

••  f^ee  .4Hc/riif  ^f^marchi^fn.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
a»7.'»!i>,  4y:J.  r^i  vol.  iii.  pp.  4*.h;.  40T:  Vil. 
iv.  pp.  440.  4 JS.  Ac.  'J  he  p'atticT?  wat 
coramou  to  the  Asjcyrians.  the  lJ:il«yii>- 
idaus.  and  th<'  Aeha.'nifnian  IVrsianN. 

*"•  "  Ad  repi«"»i:*-v4  lvr!ifii<lis  tiUiinas  kpjiI 
asportati.*  :Ainni.  Marc.  1.  8  o.)  Tli'- 
nv'ons  •furthest"  fnim  Mcsoj^./laaiia 
woiihi  be  tiiosi-  of  the  extn^me  Eart. 

«•*  Se»*  till-  remark:*  of  Ammiajius  at 
th»*  close  of  Ilk.  xx.  ch.  0. 

"*  Amin.  Marc.  xx.  7.  Compare  ch.  11. 

'oSce  text.  p.  3CIK, 

">  Some  ^i'f.ipra  pliers  iiionlify  Bezabde 
with  Jezirt^h  (/>i(-/.  of  tik.  and  Koman 
Geoijvaithy,  «iib  roc.  BE:zABDAt:  but  the 
nanj**  hyut/k  is  ahno»<i  certniti  evidMice 
of  the  real  site.  Fj'nyk  Is  nbiMit  ten 
mileK  from  Jezirch  to'the  norih-wert. 

'-  Amm.  Marc,  xx,  7. 

'*'•  Christ iatia»  lepis  antistes  exiry?  » 
vclb*  p«'?-tibusoKtentabat  et  r.utu.  &c." 
Aiiuiiiaims  nfl^rwanls  calls  him  "et-is- 
copuiii."  and  siiys  that  his  int«*r»'e'>^i'"n 
briMipht  on  him  an  unjust  suspicion  of 
CoMusiou  with  the  enemy.     «i.  s.  c  • 

'*  ■•  Iiiteif<'ptis  aliis  cnsl«*lhs  \:.iori- 
bus."    (Aunn    Maro.  xx.  I.  *»!.'.*  rti/  i 

■  *  As  l)'At:ville  Mn'o'iiOphi"  A'-.'  f'  .'Jlf. 

t"iii.   ii.  i».  •Jul-.     (iibWm   iltriii-*-  n..-/ 
>■(#//.  vol.  ii.  ]».  41i>.  iM^te  »*il  I.  ai-.d  Mr    :^ 
Ii.  James  ( />i*7.   «*/  r.,/.-.  antl  /»'.  (rrf/i/iii- 
j/i.V.    ad    VOC.    BlRTHA>.       It    is   tbftlciilt. 
"  lowever.  to  suppose  that  a  jiosition  si> 
ow  ilowii  the  Tipris  as  Teknt  was  hi^Kl 
)y  the  Hi>maiis.     1  am  almost   inclined 
to  susp«K*t  th'it  the  Virta  «'f  Amiuiauus 
is  Hir  on  tli*-  Euphrates  Uar.  ;j7'  r.  .  1"!:}: 
ilS*  ;*)').  and  that.  wJmmi  he  hjhmUs  of  it  as 
situated  in  the  rem«»lest  piivx  of  Meso- 
potamia, ho  laeiins  the  part  most  re- 
mote tnon  I'vr^ia. 
'•  Amm.  Mnrc.  xx.  7,  ad  rtn. 
"■  Ibid.  XX.  8. 

'•*  We  find  him  at  Ca*Kirea  Maznca 
about  thf  middle  ••£  the  yearub.  xx  &i. 
then  at  3Ielitiiia  iiloh(fi'i.ffi^,  I.afotMia. 
and   Samosata   (ib.  xx.  11;:   Anally   at 

Ivle'ssa  (ibid.). 

'"Ibid.  XX,  11.  nd  init. 

*•*'  '*  Tost  enninoctium  egreditur  au- 
tumnale."    (Ibid.) 

••'  ••  Assiduis  imbribus  ita  inimaduf?r.'4T 
solum,  ut  Inti  plutinos;i  niolbiies  i>er 
eas  repi«>nes  pinpuissimi  rsi-spitis  ouinia 
pernirOarot.       (.Vmm.  Marc   tx.  11.^ 

*'■•'  Acconlinp  to  .Closes  of  Choivtit'.  Ti- 
rarius  was  still  kiuL'  at  Iho  timo  of  thf 
invasion  «tf  .bdiari  [Hi'^t  .I'Nj.'ii.  in.  1."  . 
and  .\rs;>r*.v;  .  xvihha^!  di'l  n,,i  «.i.,e-«J 
biiu  till  afJer  the  rU-jitli  i.f  .T.»\  in.  (id. 
17;.    But  Aminianus  calls  the  ki:ip  cou* 
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temporary  with  the  later  yean  of  Con' 
atantius,  Arsaces  (xz.  11;  zxl.  0).  8o 
also  Sozomen  {Hiat.  Ecdea.  ▼!.  1). 

•*  Amm.  Marc.  3aci.  0. 

*^  Faiistus  makes  Araacee  leud  aid  to 
Sapor  in  one  of  his  attacks  on  Nitiibis 

ST.  90),  and  deoUren  that  he  completely 
efeated  a  large  Roman  army  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  place.  But 
the  entire  silence  of  Ammianus  renders 
his  narrative  incredible. 

•*  Amm.  Marc.  xzi.  7,  ad  fin, 

••Ibid.xxi.  18. 

•'Ibid. 

••  Ibid.  xzi.  7.  ad  init 

••  Ibid.  xxi.  18. 

••  See  Qibbon  (Decline  and  FaU,  vol. 
ill.  pp.  1(»-118). 

**  Amm.  Marc.  zxi.  13:  ^'Tardante 
trans  Tigridem  rege  dum  moveri  permit- 
Usrent  aacra;**  and  again,  further  on  In 
the  same  chapter:  *'  Nuntiatur  rei^m  ad 
propria  revertisse,  nuspiciin  dirtmenti' 
ttu8.**  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Per- 
sians were  believers  in  a  sort  of  divina- 
tion—that by  means  of  tiie  bavMrn  or 
divining-rod  (Ancient  Monarchies,  vol. 
tti.  pp.  130-1):  but  on  no  other  occasion 
do  we  And  it  even  said  that  their  military 
operations  were  dependent  on  *' aus- 
pices." 

•>  See  text,  p.  828. 

••  Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  15;  Aurel.  Vict. 
JDpit  §  43.  Some  writers  substitute 
Mopsuestia  for  Mopsucrene  (Mos.  Chor. 
liL  13;  Johann.  Mai.  ii.  p.  14;  Patkanian 
la  the  Journal  Aaiatique  for  I860,  p.  151). 

CHAPTER  X. 

>  JuUan  was  bom  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  year  a.d.  331.  and  was  therefore  un- 
der tbfrty  at  his  accession  in  a.d.  360. 
(See  Tillemont,  Hi«t.  dea  Empereura^ 
torn.  iv.  p.  198;  and  Clinton,  F.  JR.  vol.  i. 
p.  886.) 

•  From  A.D.  356  to  859.  (Qibbon,  De- 
cline and  Fall,  vol.  ii.  pp.  414-421.) 

•  See  his  Cc»«arr«,  pcMsi'm.  But  com- 
pare the  Orat.  ad  Themiat.,  where  the 
palm  is  assigned  to  Socrates  over  Alex- 
ander iOp.  p.  364). 

^Thifl  appears  from  the  position  as- 
slirned  to  thew  two  emperors  in  the 
''Oipsnrs." 

•The  expedition  of  L.  Verus  fx.D.  163- 
164)  was  8«»nt  out  by  M.  Aureiius.  (See 
the  Author's  Sixth  Monarchy,  p.  185.) 

•  AmniianuR  tells  us  that  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  C-onstantinople,  on  being  ksk- 
ckI  to  lead  an  expedition  against  the 
Qoths,  Julian  replierl  ^*  hostes  quaerere 
86  meliores"  (xxiL  7)— an  expression 
which  clearly  points  at  the  Persians. 

T  Ammianus  says  ''Parthicus"  (xxii. 
If).  But  Julian  himself  would  scarcely 
have  made  this  confuKlon. 

•  See  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  1 
iU.  p.  181. 

•CJompare  the  Cataarea,  p.  324,  C,  ' 
where  Al«»xander  is  made  to  observe  \ 
that  the  Romans,  in  a  war  of  800  years,   ! 


had  not  subdued  the  single  province  of 
Mesopotamia. 

!•  Ammianus  savs:  **  Urebatur  bellan- 
di  gemino  desiderfo:  primd,  quod  Impa- 
tiens  otii  lituos  somiiiabat  et  proDiia: 
dein,  quod  ....  omamentis  iUustrium 

?:loriarura  inserere  Parthici  cognomen- 
um  ardebat'*  (xxii.  13). 

"  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iii.  p. 
309. 

»•  Tillemont,  Hiat.  dea  Empereura, 
tom.  iv.  p.  318.  "After  May  12"  (Clin- 
ton, F.  h.  vol.  i.  p.  448). 

I'See  Zosimus,  iil.  11;  and,  on  the 
subject  of  Prince  Hormisdas,  compare 
textjp.  319. 

*<  Gnbbon  places  his  arrival  in  Augast 
(Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iii.  p.  181);  but 
Tillemont  argues  strongly  in  favor  of 
July  (Hiat.  dea  Empereura,  tom.  iv.  p. 
297,  note  vi.  upon  the  reign  of  Julian). 
Clinton  shows  that  he  was  certainly  at 
Antioch  before  August  1  (F.  R.  vol.  i. 
p.  448).  He  concludes,  as  most  probable, 
that  he  arrived  at  Antioch  ''  about  Mid- 
sunmier." 

>»  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  13. 

i«  Zosim.  iii.  Vi.  ad  init.,  and  18. 

»'See  the  Author's  Sixth  Monarchy, 
pp.  177-lTO  and  194-197. 

^*  Both  Trajan  and  Severus  had  had  to 
build  ships.  (Dio  Cass.  Ixviii.  36;  Ixxv. 
9.)  It  seems  scarcelv  possible  that  Ju- 
lian should  liave  collected  the  number 
that  he  did  (at  least  1.100)  without  build- 
ing. (See  Zosim.  iii.  18;  and  Amm.  Marc, 
zxiii.  S,  ad  fin.) 

1*  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  14:  Zosim.  iii.  11; 
Ubanias,  Orat.  x.  p.  807,  B. 

'•The  employment  of  spies  by  the 
Persians  is  often  noticed  by  the  Orien- 
tal historians  (Tabari,  tom.'ii.  p.  96;  31ir- 
khond,  p.  311).  The  tale  that  Sapor  dis- 
guised himself  and  visited  Constanti- 
nople in  person  (Tabari,  ii.  p.  90;  Ma- 
poudi,  ii.  p.  181)  is,  of  course,  not  true; 
out  we  may  well  believe  that  his  emis- 
saries went  as  far  as  that  citv. 

•»  Ltbanius,  Orat.  viii.  p.  246,  A. 

«Socmt.  Hiat.  Kcclea.m.  19,  ad  fin. 

•»  Amm  Marc.  xxii.  2,  ad  init. 

'*Ibid.:  "Principe  respondente.  Ne- 
quaquam  decere  adventiciis  adjiimenlis 
rem  vindieari  Romanam,  cujus  opibus 
foveri  conveniat  amicos  et  socios.  si 
anxilium  eos  adegerit  necessitas  implo- 
rare." 

••Ibid,  xxiil.  3:  Zosim.  iii.  25.  TabnH 
calls  these  auxiliaries  Khazars  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  95-97). 

•«  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  5,  ad  init. ;  Ju- 
lian. Ep.  ad  Libon.  p.  401,  D. 

«'  See  text,  p.  8G5. 

•»  See  text.  p.  329. 

••  Amm.  Marc,  xxlii.  3:  "Solum  Arsa- 
cem  monuerat.  ArmenlsB  regem.  ut  col- 
lectis  copiis  YoMiMf^  jubenda  opp«rin?tur, 
quo  tendere,  quid  deberet  urgere,  pro- 
pere  cognirurus." 

*°  Aorording  to  the  Armenian  histo- 
rians. Arsafps  was  cruel  and  prortigate. 
fie  put  to  death,  without  reason,  his  re- 
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clesiasCics  who  reprorvd  him.  anil  ««- 
tabUabed  an  amiim  for  criminate. 
(Moil  Clior.  Ul.  MKftS;  flMitiia,  ir.  la^iO.) 

*>  FaiMtos,  liL  IS. 

ssiIo&Cbor.  UL  la.  Moms  njB  thai 
Jullao  required  the  Armeaian  mooardi 
to  hang  up  in  tbe  ebaacel  of  tha  loetro* 

E4it«n  cbnnih  a  portrait,  whiob  be  sent 
m,  of  hiniKelf,  containing  aleo  **  repro- 
■entationaof  d6Til8'*--<^.  of  theheatnen 
gods.    It  waa  pointed  oat  1^  tiie  Armo- 
':  nian  patriarch  that  this  was  an  Insult  to 
*C3nnsiiantty<ill.  14). 

*•  The  letter  ascribed  to  Julian  oo  this 
occasion  (Fabric.  Bibliothee.  Qroee.  toI. 
▼U.  p.  M)  maj  not  be  esnulae,  although 
it  is  accepted  by  St.  Ilartln  (TVdtos  on 
L§  Beau.  toI.  IU.  p.  87).  But^eren  apart 
ftom  this,  the  insolent  toDO  <s  JnUan  to* 
wards  the  Armenian  king  is  suflldenttj 


n  Zosimus  te  the  only  writer  who  lives 
an  gstimato  of  the  whole  force,  which 
ha  mslrnii  to  fftrnslst;  of— 

6ft/)00  taken  with  him  hj  Julian, 
18,000  detachfd  to  act  under  Fn>- 

oopius. 

•rMal8S.000 

Soiomen  raises  the  number  of  tbe  foroM 
under  FroNBopius  to  *'  about  90.000  "  {HiMt, 
JCedef.  ri.  1).  and  Ammlanus  to  aOjOOO 
(zxiiL  8).    LibaniuB  Bars  90,000  {Orat.  x. 

6  81^).  John  of  MalaJa  10.000  (p.  888). 
we  add  tbe  80.000  of  Ammianus  to  tbe 
06.000  who  accompanied  Julian,  we  get 
a  U»tal  of  05.000,  which  is  Oibbon's  esti- 
mate  {Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iii.  pp.  189, 

**  Armenia  fuminhed  7.000  foot  and 
6.000  horne  to  Antony  (Plut.  Anton.  % 
87).  It  woR  calculated  that  the  horse 
might  have  been  increased  to  16,000 
(ibKi.  $  50;. 

'*  Julian  left  Antioch  on  Blarch  ft.  ad. 
863.  (.See  Ainmianun,  xxiii.  2:  *'Tertio 
Nonas  Martias  profectus.") 

*''  Aniin.  Marc,  xxiil.  2,  3.  Zosimus 
makes  him  visit  Edema  from  Batnec  (iii. 
V-i):  but  the  expression  used  by  Ammi- 
anuH  ('•  VHnlt  curgu  propero  Carrhas") 
contradicts  this. 

'"TImi  identity  of  CarrhfB  with  the 
Haran  of  Genesis  is  flowed  by  almost 
all  critics. 

'*  Ammianus  says  that  he  bad  care- 
fully provisioned  the  line  of  the  Tigris 
in  order  to  make  the  Persians  think  that 
I  it  was  tlie  line  which  he  intended  to  fol- 
I  low  (XX iii.  3);  hut  it  is  perhaps  as  prob- 
able that  he  wished  to  be  able  to  pursue 
the  Tigris  line  if  circumstances  proved 
favorable. 

40  Zosimus  says  18.000  Cilf.  19):  Sozo- 
men  (vi.  l)  and  Labanius  {Orat.  Funebr. 
p.  319,  A)  say  90.000;  Ammianus  says 
80,000  (1.  8.  O. 

<>  S*^  Amm.  Marc.  1.  s.  c.  Zosimus 
regards  the  force  as  left  merely  for  the 
protection  of  Roman  Mesopotamia. 

*^  Amm.  Marc.  L  s.  c. 

**  This  is  the  estimate  of  Ammianus. 


abiT  exceed  I,1CM»  <ilL  1 

««Ciroe>tunitetfae 
is  that  giren  hy 
nus  has  **qr"    ' 


!*• 


the  Nubian  Qcogrmntar. 

«•  **  Principio  bmSS, 
Mare.  1.  a.  c.) 

««Amm.  Mare.  zadw.  8. 

Sim.  iii.  14. 

4' Amm.  Mare.  zzlH.  6:  ** 
U  jussit,  no  col  nilitai 
pro  prils  revertendl  lid 

«***ClassiH,  licet 
aasiduis  flezibua  to 


nee  procurrere 
1.) 

«•  Called  Zaatha  by 
perhaps  the  Aalcha  €t€ 
Ttirth.  1 1). 

*•  Zotfraua  plaoes  the 
two  days*  march  fSrom 
Marc.  zzlT.  ]);  but  Anuni 

companied  tbe  anny, , 

been  mistaken  in  tlie  Cact  tlMft  Ihtl 
was  at  any  rate  lilstinftir 
Zaitba.  ^ 

**GibbonsupL        

been  made  aa  soon  mm  the" 

crossed  (Z>ecUne  on^  #bll»  «oL  ■. 
191);  but  Ammianus  makee  ZmM~ 
scene  of  it.    In  the  ccwiise  of  il 
used  the  expression:  '^Oordlanoat 
monumentum  nunc    Tidinins**  U 
Marc,  xxiii.  5). 

""Emenso  itinera    bidal 
venimus  Duram"  (ib.  xxir.  l\. 

"  "  Dii'rum  quatuor  itinere  leri  pe^ 
acto.*'  (Ibid.)  Anathan  waa  knows  M 
the  Assyrians  as  Anat.  to  the  Greeks e( 
Augustus's  time  aa  Anathtr  (see  Irii 
Cliar.  Mans.  Parth.  $  1).  It  is  nertefi 
the  "  Hena'*  of  Isaiah  (xxxrii.  18)7 

•«  Amm.  Uaro.  xxiv.  1;  Zoaini.  IB.  R 
ad  fin. 

•*  Amm.  Marc.  1.  a.  c. 

•«  Ibid.  xxiv.  2.  ad  init.i  Zoslm.  U.  tf: 

»7  See  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.  ir.  fl, »» Mi 
Ac. 

**  Ammianus  mentions  only  one  other. 
Achalachala:  but  Zosimua  speaks  oc 
CTcpa  ^povpiA  (1.  8.  c). 

ft*  Tills  site  is  certainly  identified  Iqr 
the  mention  of  bitumen  springs  in  iU 
neigtiborhood  (Zoslm.  iii.  16:  Amm. 
Marc.  xxlv.  2).  There  are  no  bitumea 
springs  in  this  part  of  Mesopotamia  ex- 
cept those  of  Hit. 

*^  Hit  is  thought  to  be  mentioned  un- 
der the  name  of  let  in  a  bleroglvpliical 
Inscription  set  up  by  Tliptlunes  UL 
about  B.C.  1450.  It  Is  probably  the  Ahava 
of  Esra  (viil.  15,  31). 

*i  Tbe  words  used  are  Oibbon's  Uk- 
dine  and  FaVL  vol.  ill.  p.  198).  Tbe  fact 
is  recorded  both  by  Zosimus  and  Am- 
mianus. 

""Qua"  {i.e.  DIacira)  'Mneensa, op^ 
Risque  mulleribus  panels  qun  repertv 
sunt.  Ozogardanaocoupavimus'*  (Amm. 
Marc.  xxlv.  S). 
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•»  These  places  are  only  mentioned  by 
ZoKimutf  (iii.  15). 

•*  Gibbon  inipliftM  the  contrary  of  this, 
when  lie  siiys  in  the  mosl  general  way, 
**  During  the  mardi  tiie  Suiviias.  or  Per- 
sian general,  and  Mulik  }lo«losac'«*s  in- 
cessantly hoveivd  round  the  army; 
evory  strafc^ier  was  iutercept^Ml;  every 
detachment  was  attacked,  Ac.  (7^- 
cline  and  FnlL  vol.  iii.  p.  194.)  But 
Zosimns  stron^^ly  uotii^t  the  nbHence  of 
any  Persian  army  up  to  thin  point: 
BavfiaaoK  6'  6  /SouriAvvc  ort  roaavrifv  rov 
vrparov  oiaSpafi^mro^  66bv  ov&c9  ck  IIcp- 
<rwK  ouTc  Adxoc  i$  ci'c^pac,  ovre  (k  rov  npo- 
^tivov^  airi^vrrf<r«  ri  ttoAcucoi',  k.t.A.  (1.  R.  C.) 

•*  S<.*e  AJrim.  Man?,  xxiv.  1.  fid  fin. 

••Ibid.  Compare  Liban.  Orat.  Funcbr. 
p.  313.  D. 

•T  Gibbon,  following  HorodotiM  (i.  IIW), 
callH  this  tract  Assyria  (Ik'cUuc  and 
t"iill.  vol.  iii.  pp.  IQi-VM);  but,  Htrictly 

3>eaking.  ic  is  only  the  upper,  rolling, 
ightly  elevate<l  filain  to  which  tliat 
name  belongH  The  alluvial  plain  is 
properly  Babvlonla. 

•■^  Amm.  Mure.  xxiv.  2;  2i08lm.  iii.  16, 
ad  in  it. 

••  It  has  been  argued  by  some  that 
Burena  is  not  a  name  of  ofTlce.  but  a 
Persian  family  appellation.  (St.  Martin, 
yotes  on  Le  lienv.  vol.  iif.  p.  79;  Patka- 
nian  in  thi*  Journal  Asiatique  for  IH'tC, 
p.  130.)  Tliore  was  certainly  a  family 
called  Suren-Pahlav  at  the  close  of  the 
Parthian  and  beginning  of  the  Neo-Per- 
fiian  perlofl  (Moh.  (..hor.  ii.  ft5.  67).  But 
we  find  thi>  word  surcna  in  the  classical 
writ-ers  beCoro  tlie  time  when  the.SMre»i- 
Pahlav  family'  isHaid  to  have  originated. 
(,S(*e  the  historians  of  Crassus,  pansim) 

'•  Gibbon  calls  him  **  the  renowned 
emir  of  the  tril)e  of  Gossan"  (vol.  iii.  p. 
VM).  But  it  Is  questionable  whether 
this  tribe  had  settlements  on  the  Eu- 
phrates. Moreover,  the  tribi;  name  in 
Ammiunus  is  not  Gas.san.  but  ^.s.v-ra. 

~i  Zosimus.  iii.  15;  Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  3. 

'3  Zosim.  iii.  1«. 

^'So  AmmiauiM  (1.  s.  c).  Zosimus 
(iii.  17)  jTives  the  name  as  BcersabOra 
{l^^iP'xa(io^(^a^.  Llbauius  says  it  was 
named  aft^sr  the  reif^ning  monarch  (roG 
t6t«  iSao-iAcvoi'Toc  cfru)cv^o«.  Urat.  Ji*U- 
nebr.  p.  815,  A). 

"**  Zosim.    iii.    IR:     vriAcwf    /meyaAiic   «rai 

7*  Ammianus  sptiaks  of  thi.s  method  f>f 
construction  as  es|>ecially  strong  ("  quo 
axiificii  geni;re  nihil  esse  tut  ids  con- 
Htat  ").  But  the  si>eedy  fall  of  the  cor- 
ner tower  should  have  taught  him  bet- 
ter. Bitumen,  though  useful  in  keep- 
ing out  damp,  is  not  really  a  good  ce- 
ment. 

f*"  Evasit  .  .  ,  verecimdo  nibore  suf- 
fusns."    (Amm.  Marc.  1.  k.  o 

'^  So  AmmianuH.  Zf.tsimus  speaks  of 
ihe  terrible  engine  having  l>een  brought 
Into  operation  (iiL  18,  pp.  H9-\S0). 

^•Zosimiu,iiL19;  Amm.  Blare  zziv. 


'•The  distance  across  is  not  more 
than  ah(mt  1.5  miles  a  little  below  Bab.y- 
lon :  in  the  latitude  of  Ctoslphon  it  is 
about  30  miles. 

"»  Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  4. 

•»  Zosim.  iii.  'JO;  p.  15:1 

•^  Ibid.  p.  If)!:  Oi  iv  Tu  ^povpt'w  iroAoip- 
Kovfjitvoi  .   .   .  aa<^aAra>   /SoiAov?    vtirvputfit- 

¥OV^  ffKOVTl^OV. 

"I.iban.  Onif.  Funcbr.  p.  317,  D; 
Amm.  Mure.  xxiv.  4;  Zosim.  ill.  31;  p. 
155. 

•<The  Mattiaril,  the  lACcinarli,  and 
the  Vlftores.     (Zosim.  iii.  23;  p.  1.^G.) 

«^»  Lilian,  p.  817,  B;  Zosim.  1.  s.  c. 

♦••The  Soplii.st  of  AntitM'h  endeavors 
to  defend  his  hero  from  the  (rharge  of 
cruelty  by  taxing  the  soldiers  with  dis- 
obedient to  their  general's  orders  (Or. 
Funtbr.  p.  31K  Ci:  but  the  narratives  of 
Ammianus  ami  Zosimns  contradict  him. 

••'  "Sine  sexiis  discrimine  vel  n^tatis, 
quidqiiid  lmp";t.UR  reperit,  potesUis  ira- 
t^^ruin  absum^xsit"  (Amin.  Marc.  ].  s.  r.) 
Tovc  CI*  \rpaii'  avi\povv,  oure  yvvavKtav  ovre 
waxiuty  ai-r;(6^ci'oi  (Zoslm.  ill.  H:  p.  157). 

""  NaUlates  was  awused  of  having  de- 
feiid(*<i  Maogamalcha  to  the  kist.  after 
having  promised  to  eiirrendor  it.  Ho 
had  also  called  Hormisdas  a  traitor. 
For  these  crimes  ( ?)  lie  was  burned  alive ! 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  5.) 

*•  Ibid.  xxiv.  4,  ftitb  fin. 

*oThe  similar  measures  adopted  by 
Marshal  Bugeaiul  against  the  Arabs  ilf 
Algeria  some  thirty  y»'ars  ago  wore  gen- 
erally reprobated. 

•*  Ammianus  sj>eaks  of  *' pictun.*^*' 
(**divers«"jrium  opacum  et  amfpnum, 
gentiles  jticturas  i»er  omnes  a-tlium 
partes  ostendens,"  xxiv.  5).  But  the 
wall  decoration  of  the  Sass.inians  was 
onlinarily  efftH'.led  by  bas-reliefs. 

»*  "  Ursos  uit  sunt  Pensicii  ultra  om- 
nem  rabiem  s,TvIenteH.''  (.Amm.  Marc, 
xxiv.'.'i,  snb  init.) 

•*  Zosim.  xxiii.  34:  Amm.  Marc.  1.  s.  c. 

•*  Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  4.  ud  fin. 

••So  Ammiainis  (xxiv.  5).  Zosimus 
calls  the  suburi)  Z'X^ha.s**  (iii.  33).  Origi- 
nally C-ocli^'  ami  Selencia  had  been  dis- 
tinct towns  ( Arrinn,  Fr.  S):  but  it  would 
seem  that  they  had,  by  this  time,  grown 
into  one. 

••  I^ilianius  gives  the  bi?at  account  of 
Juli.an's  difflculty  with  respei't  to  his 
fleet  and  his  mode  of  meeting  it.  (<hnt. 
J'^mrhr.  p.  31(1.  I>.  and  p.  320,  A,  B.)  <ii»>- 
bon  has.  I  think,  rightly  apprehended 
his  meaning. 

•'  Gibbon  supposes  Trajan  t<.»  be  meant 
(Pfcline  and  Full,  vol.  iii.  i).  303):  and 
so  Zo.sinius(iii.  31 1.  Ammianus  mentions 
both  Trajan  and  Sevorus  <xxiv.  «I.  ad 
init.\\  buL  ir-  si-ems  clear  from  I )lo  that; 
the  ff^rmer  nioiian^h  at  any  rit"  "-on- 
veyed  his  ship.s  from  the  Euphrates  to 
tlie  Tigri.s,  l)y  int.'ans  of  rollers,  across 
the  land.    (Dio  Ovss.  xviii.  38.) 

•"The  " catarractre"  of  Ammianus 
{"*  avulsts  catarractis  undarum  magnitu- 
dlneclMsisMCura  .  .  .  in  alvemn  ejecta 


TSS  BMVSN7W  MOWAltOBt. 


J" 


•!*."«I*«^L'tfia«.t!E^ 


Dot  CHT  (orn  to  scMtatoa  bir  «ki*  M<i 
o(  I«3lnMion  »  i4W  Ikrin  tirflfi 
■iMI  Mnn  It  Ita  nndM)Mana<AE 

I II 1 1  III!  iiii  iMiiliniii  ImiMiMinWa  ankal 
u  antf  «<  ■ugTBomMa"  OMIh 


eiMputl  Qorpomin  flexui  apaendiira 
pnMtriuKereiit  oceucwuit«a  lAtatua." 
Umm.  iCue.  m*.  L) 

IH  ■•  Ccmtactl  (cutii  iitilcia(I>  Mourrk, 
qoM  taziA  limliiB  M  coril*  omdliin*- 
tante* dmutua  le  eomnoma^nL'' TOdLj 

aUd.  I.B.C.)  Cocapu«  UbutM,  p.  m. 
B:  Koniiin-  iV  Si**'  ■  -  -  t^ytt—ir  i^t- 


fi^MT'i  >Tai]ri>faleh  auMd  tta  mnat 
of  JuUhi  li  eonh— id  hf  Atamlaam. 
("Ilnm  cM  in  Ttiii>l«B  miwiiliw. 


111  AmmlBiiis  IBJB  tlur  all  oppo— I 
Um  ("  duCM  etmeortU  precolii  Hm  piv- 
Mbare  tenmMuif).  Ubuloi  apMika  of 
OBI  In  pftiUcnlM'  aa  teuuoiMiatlDB  (p. 

■wCompva  Zodm.  UL  K  with  Amm. 
Ibn:.  ixi>.  S. 

tlito  Cut.  which  he  compuH  with  the 
•winmilaK  ot  the  Rhone  iiy  Sertorlus. 

Ill  Anuoiuiu  nuk«  the  battle  bti^n 
with  the  dawD  Knd  IsM  »1]  the  diir, 
ZDelmui  ut^Hit  iMled  trom  mldDlRhl 
te  inhkUty.  We  may  best  reconcile  the 
two  by  muppotiltMC  that  Ihe  pumee  ot  m  Kimuno  n 
tfae  Tigria  and  the  landing  were  at  mid-  returns  lo  li 
BJCht—tlut  then  there  was  a  paus»—  <  Tnlddle  ot  Ji 
thatthabOtleTecoinmencBdatdawn--  fullfloodtro 
that  at  midday  the  ParsUuis  were  beM«a      middle  ot  J  i 


'■•lt«aBalraad7<k*iB(iaih  e(  Jan 
(CUntoB,  F.  A.  *^t.  p.  4H>. 

"•libanlia  eoolem  ite  wa^  i 
piOTlsiOna  (prat  JVaabr.  p.  «0,  O 
AnmlanoB  ooea  not  dIaltiiBlv  BMMIa 
It  1  but  Ma  nansttre  tboma  tbaLfm 
the  time  ot  the  passata  of  tha  Tlfit 
Jultan'a  anu  dnended  malalr  «■  tk 
food  whlchlt  took  from  tba  aDwo] 
(Amm.  Han.  ixlT.  I.) 

'»  Twenty-two.  aoeaidliiv  to  Zodnt 
(Uj.  W:  but  Ammlanua  Cwiee  gtvaa  tb 


■>  Ainm.  Hare.  zzl*.  T. 

■•Ibid.  xilT.  8. 

»  Oibbon  overatatn  the  emae  wbca 
aya  -  The  TLgrU  oiertlowB  M  JforriL 
Eupfarates  IH  Jvlv"  (DtrUnr  and 


iDlKhtfall. 


.j&riit-_ 

punniit  lasted  almost 

ot  Tlgnuies  and  Nareeua.  Zoalmtw  has 
Ptpmiea  and  Aiuureuii.    Bunie  MSS.  ot 


"•Amm.  Marc.  txIt.  B:  Butus.  1  St 

Uharlus,  Or.  J^^iieftr.  p.  SS.  A. 

■tons,  and  only  one  had  croHxed.     Th 
"*"  "       "  %  iiattle  and  tl»  day'^toUon 
[mhpr*  ot  Zoeltni 


liiE  IZt-itin.  II 


PprBlao  side  to6,l]lXt 

{Ortif.  miiR»r.p.Sa3.A). 

>>>Zw<(m.  I.B.C. 

■X  Knnaplus,  p.  SS.  ed.  Niebuhr. 

■  lIRtwIalt    n    nut 

:b  of  Ctnlphon  ai 
■■'■-■  (xilr.7.  "d 

,.__oota|- 

id  had  been  taken  time 


I"  This  Is  allawlnc  Cordyene  to  ha** 
extended  iiouthwardB  aa  far  ai  tba 
point    nhere   the   OreMar  Zab  iMUts 

i"LI>iiuiiiiK,  Oml.F^tnebr.  p.  SM,  A, 
B;  p.  SS*.  D:  Bocratea.  Hat.  fecdw  llL 

n. 

'"  Gibbon,  DecJine  ami  FaU.  toL  OL 
p.a06, 
'•'Ibid. 
"•  Tahflri  Bays  tt  was  K*<hn^  fTMB 

'  alt  parts  of  Irak.  P«niB.  and  TTIiiiiaMas 
(CTron.oM.  Tol.  IL  p.  87).  Qibboo  IrtU 
iu  that  tbe  sattu*.  aifar  as  tkt  eim- 
fintt  of  India  md  Sribuii.  bad  befa 
ordered  to  assemble  their  troopa"  (ToL 

,  ULp.Knt. 

I  ■*Amm.Karc.  nlT  e  Somewrilcn, 
aa  TUIemoat  (fliir.  dfi  Avpnwun.  tovL 
It.  p.  H3)  and  Gibbon  inerHnc  and /Wl, 
vol.  111.  p.  >0B),  faterpose  at  ibl<i  point  aa 

I   expediUon  on  the  part  ot  Julian  Into  tba 

I  IntenorproTtnoeaot  Persia,  with  Uwob- 

Rot  msettac Sapor  and  tocvhifc  him 
D  dgnnement,  which  they  "™'"^ 
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to  have  been  frustrated  by  the  treach- 
ery of  bis  j^dides.  No  JoiiHt  there  are 
Id  LibaQiiUv  Gre^i^ory  of  Naziaiiztrn,  and 
Bozomen.  statemenUi  oa  which  sucli  a 
view  may  be  based— and  we  caunot  but 
mippose  some  fouodurioo  for  tlie  story 
of  toe  treacherouH  guides— but  the  plain 
narratives  of  Amniianus  and  Zosimus, 
aod  considerations  of  time,  preclude  the 
possibility  of  anvthiuf?  important  hav- 
inf?  been  undertaken  between  the  battle 
of  the  Tigris  and  the  commeDoement  of 
the  retrnat.  Some  raids  into  the  rich 
country  on  either  side  of  the  Divaleh, 
with  the  object  of  obtaininfr  provisions, 
seem  to  have  been  all  that  Julian  really 
attempted  in  this  short  interval. 

"°  Amm.  Marc.  1.  s.c 

»*'  Ibid.  XXV.  1. 

»»'Zosimu8,  iii,  28-7;  Amm.  Marc. 
L  s.  c  ;  Grej?.  Ntiz.  p.  154.  B. 

^"The  distance  from  Ctesiphon  to 
Samarah,  a  little  south  of  which  Julian 
died.  is.  by  the  shortest  route  upon  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Ti^^ris,  about  100 
miles.  The  route  followed  was  proba- 
bly somewliat  longer;  and  the  march 
appears  to  have  occupied  exactly  ten 
day^. 

»**  Anun.  Marc.  xxv.  1. 

>'^  Ibid.  Some  suppose  Meranes  not  to 
be  a  name,  but  (like  Surena)  a  title.  See 
Dr.  W.  Smith's  note  in  his  edition  of 
Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  iii.  p. 
210.  and  compare  Procop.  De  Bell,  Pen. 
i.  U:  p.  6i. 

I'*  "^  Cum  ad  tractum  Maranga  norai- 
natum  omnia  veninset  exercitus.'' 
(Ainm.  Marc.  1.  s.  c.)  Zosimus  changes 
the  'Hract  called  3Iaranga''  into  a 
*'  villatre  called  Mardnsa''  (iii.  28). 

117  •»  Triduo  indutiis  dfstinato,  dum 
Buo  quisque  vulneri  niedetur  vel  proxi- 
mi."    (Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  2,  ctd  inil.) 

«"•  Ibid. 

'■»  Amm.  Marc.  x.\iv.  6,  ad  fin.  On 
account  of  unpropitious  omens  Julian 
had  sworn  that  he  would  never  sacrifice 
to  Mars  attain. 

140  '•  Exorto  jam  die."  (Ibid.  xxv.  2, 
ad  fin.) 

141  Ammianus  calls  tht*m  *' lofty  hills'* 
("celsos  coUes");  but  there  are  none 
guch  in  the  vicinity  of  Samarah. 

>49A.mmianus  is  confused  on  this 
point,  in  one  place  making  it  the  right, 
in  another  the  left  wing  that  suffered 
(XXV.  8:  "sinlstro  cornu  inclinato  .  .  , 
exercitiis  cornu  dextero  defatigato'').  I 
conceive  that  the  entire  attack  was 
made  from  a  line  of  low  hills,  perhaps 
the  embankment  of  an  old  canal,  on  Ju- 
lian's right,  and  that  it  was  therefore  on 
this  side  that  his  army  sufEered  its  main 

»«»  Libanius.  Ornt.  Funebr.  pp.  .303-4; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  3.  It  is  cunous  what 
different  accounts  are  tfiven  of  Julian's 
wound.  Zosiimus  says.  irX^rrerat.  {i<^ci 
(iii.  29);  Aurelius  Victor.  **con/o  percu- 
titur*'  {Epit.  43).    Libanius  in  one  place 


declares  that  the  blow  was  not  dealt  by 
one  of  the  enemv,  but  by  a  (Christian  of 
Julian's  army  (Orat.  Funebr.  p.  SiW). 
But  this  is  a  manifest  calumny. 

144  Amm.  Marc.  1.  s.  c:  "Uaistas  ad 
scuta  conci'vpans,  miles  ad  vindictam 
.  .  .  involabat." 

!«•  Zosim.  iii.  29-30;  Amm.  Maro.  xxv. 
8. 

i4«  Amm.  Marc.  I.  s.  c. 

14T  M«ypi  KvcrcKT  H^i(nfi  iipiciirat  iwiBax^tv, 
(ZoM.  iii.  'J9.) 

»4«  Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  5. 

^**  Ibid.  1.  8.  c.  Zosimus  gives  no  de- 
tails, but  simply  says  that  the  council 
by  common  consent  elected  Jovian  (iii. 


80). 


i<^o Jovian  was  "first  of  the  domes- 
tics." or  Comptroller  of  the  Royal 
Household.  His  military  rank  was  per- 
haps that  of  tribune.  (See  Zonaras, 
Xiil.  p.  2U:  'IojSia»«c  <i«  rriy  avrapnictv  vpo- 
KtKfurax^  rort  x^^^'^PX^  *'* ) 

i6i>>Xnertem  et  moUem."  (Amm. 
Marc.  1.  s.  c.  n»b  fin.) 

"«Ibid. 

»*•  Amm.  Marc.  xxy.  6,  ad  init. 

»»*The"Jovians"  and  "Hercullans" 
had  been  instituted  by  IMocletian,  and 
received  their  names  from  the  titles 
*'  Jovius'*  and  "  Herculius**  assumed  by 
that  emperor  and  his  son-in-law,  Gale- 
rius. 

i>>  Zosimus  nil.  30)  is  here  fuller  and 
more  exact  than  Ammlanus.  His  nar- 
rative has  all  the  appearance  of  truth. 

J»«  MrrA  0puxn^A«)u.     (2;o8im.  1.  R.  C.) 

»»'  Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  6:  "Prope  oon- 
flnia  nr>ctiK,  cum  ad  castellum  Sumere 
nomine  citis  pas^ibus  tendert'muK." 
Zosimus  seems  to  intend  the  same  place 
by  his  Sou/ia  rh  ^povptoK,  which,  however, 
he  makes  the  Romans  pass  early  in  the 
day. 

*^^  Samarah  became  a  flourishing  and 
important  city  under  the  Caliphs  of  the 
Abasside  dynasty.  The  8th  Caliph  of 
this  line.  Al-Motassem-Billah,  mafle  it 
his  capital.  It  is  now  once  more  re* 
duced  to  insignificance. 

>*'  Zosimus,  iii.  30:  *HM.cpac  rcao-cpov 
irpo€K06vr*i. 

»••  As  Dura  (Dur^i  is  but  eighteen  miles 
above  Samarah,  the  average  prognrens 
per  day  must  have  been  under  five 
miles.  AnimianuM  gives  the  last  day*R 
march  as  thirty  stades,  or  little  more 
than  three  miles  (xxv.  6). 

>••  Amm.  Marc.  1.  s.  c. 

>*>  Julian  had  subsidized  them  for  a 
time.  but.  finding  that  his  supply  of  cash 
was  becoming  exhausted,  stopped  the 
customary  payment.  The  Saracens 
complained,  wlieivupon  he  repli«Hi  that 
he  had  no  more  gold,  but  plenty  of  steel, 
at  their  service. 

»•»  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  Iden- 
tity of  Dura  (Aovpa)  with  the  modem 
Diir.  a  small  place  on  the  Tigris  between 
Tekrit  and  S^amarah.  ( Rich.  Kurd  Man. 
▼ol.  li.  ch.  xviii.;  Layard,  Nineveh  and 
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Aibfipn, pi 401.)   BmHifttowBOf 
Impoituioa  fa  the  wan  of  tte 


•on  of  AtaOBUBder  (Folyb.  ▼.  46  Mid  Of). 
>««Amin.  Mare.  xxr.  6:  '*FuDa  dr- 
eomlata.  flnet  hand  pcoenl  Umltam  mm 

iMlbld.  BaftaoftbisdMcrliitloahad 
bMD  oMd  on  tlie  Meoopotamiaa  rlvon 
from  Torj  early  times.  They  are  repr»> 
Mated  frequently  in  the  AMyrian  aealp- 
tttiM.  (SMiayardtJidniciiMnficifJV^- 
««e^  Second  Series,  pi.  28;  JVincvM  aund 
Babifhnj  p.  881.  Ac.) 

iMTfae  dfstsnoe  from  Dnr  to  Binjsr 
<8lBcara),  the  nearest  Roman  posLls, as 
ttMcrow  flies, about  175- mUesTsUglit 
dHlef^ions  from  the  straight  line,  ne- 
Mssitated  by  the  poidtion  of  the  irells 
vpon  the  m^  would  ndM  the  dIstsBM 
iSaOO  miles. 

itT  Amm.  Mare.  xrw.  8.  ad  kUL 

>««This  is  not  stated  hy  the  anthoii- 
tiM;  but,  c^/Xcr  the  peace  was  made,  we 
hear  of  a  brldae  which  the  Penians 
were  accused  or  constraetlns  in  ofder 
to  pursue  Jovian  and  break  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  (flee  Amm.  Mars.  zzr.  8.) 
As  Sapor,  if  wicdnd  enough,  can  scarce- 
ly have  been  foolish  enough,  to  ooa- 
template  breaklog  the  v«ry  advantage- 
ous  treaty  whl<^  be  had  just  concluded, 
I  suspect  that  the  bridge  was  begun 
while  the  n^frotiations  were  io  progress, 
to  be  ua«Hi  if  they  failed. 

i«*I  have  given  the  considerations 
which,  it  aeemt  to  me.  most  have  weigh- 
ed with  Sapor.  Ammianus  represents 
him  as  impelled  to  desire  peace:  1,  by 
the  losses  that  be  had  sustained;  2,  by 
fear  of  what  the  Roman  army  might  do 
if  driven  to  desperation;  and  8,  by  a 
general  dread  of  the  Roman  power  and 
a  special  fear  of  the  army  of  Mesopota- 
mia under  Procopius.  He  admits,  now- 
ever,  that  the  successful  passage  of  the 
river  by  the  fiOO  Oauls  and  SaxmatJans 
was  the  circumstance  which  principally 
moved  him:  *^  Super  omnia  nebetarunt 
ejus  anxiam  mentem  .  .  .  quingenti  vlrt 
transgresRi  tumidum  flumon  incolumes," 
Ac.    (Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  7.) 

''•Iliid.  1.  R.  c;  Zosim.  Hi.  81. 

171 '■Huraanorum  respectu  reliqulas 
exercituB  redire  sinere  clementiKsiraum 
regem,  quie  jubet  si  impleverit  cum  pri- 
matibuH  Caesar.'*    (Amm.  Marc.  1.  s.  c.) 

»"  Ibid.  1.  R.  c. 

*"The  only  concessions  made  were 
the  permiRsion  of  withdrawal  given  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Nisibis  and  Sin- 
gara,  and  the  allowance  of  a  similar 
right  to  Roman  citizens  located  in  any 
part  of  the  ceded  territories. 

i7«  See  text,  pp.  806.  809. 

^'*This  is  not  distinctly  stated  as  a 
condition,  but  appears  from  what  is  re> 
lated  of  the  actual  evacuation  (Amm. 
Marc.  xxv.  9). 

^'•Orosius  sees  this,  and  therefore 
says:  '*  NLsibln  oppidum,  et  partem  su- 
periorU  Metopoiamiae,  Persis  concessit*' 
(vU.  81). 


»*AiMi.  MAi&  xxr..  7,  Atf  jta.;  Es. 

efai:.  til.  St. 

its  >«onm  pugMif  dtataaeEDedlrat  M 
honim  quklqaem  dederafcarr"  (Ainn. 
Mare.  set.  T.) 

"•Thispotet  leweD  mrgaiBA  tqrnii- 
mont  IHUt.  dm  Emptr&mn,  torn.  hr.  & 
088).  It isilnmd  over  by  QlbbOB,  w&> 
blamM  Jevlu.  but  IsavM  tt  doBuftd 
what  he  would  liav«  had  Um  do  CIHk 
eUae  MMl  JUL  vol.  UL  ip.  SIM. 

iMQibbonadmttB  as  nradi  hi  a  Mt» 


(Bote  nc^,  hut  ia  his  tMti 
absonllty  of  AiuratanuB. 

»»«u&op.  jgreyfar.  x.  17,  1 1:  "nt* 
csm  fecit  Beoessarian  UjvldcDi,  eed  Ig* 
nobUem.**  Oompare  Orniiia,  vfi.  Si: 
**FaBdus,  etsi  parum  polarBi  dlgaani, 
satis  tamen  necesMrimn,  pcp^t?^ 

'**  Awimianns  graphioaUy  deeeribii 
the  passage  (zxv.^  Ha  dUBeDltlei 
showed  ttiat,  had  the  Petiiaos  been  hoe* 
tHe.  it  would  have  been  Impoaiible. 

lUAmmiaBUB  Mje  **a  daraeeBli  wl 
Pnviscmlebanturr  but  ft  iinot  dear 
that  there  were  really  any  JPenioMB  <m 
the  right  bank  of  the  river. 

iMZortm.iii.88;  Amni.  Marc.  L  a.  a. 

>M  Gibbon  denlM  this  (p.  S91,  note  llf); 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sfatemwti 
of  Ruflnus  (li.  1;  p.  177)  and  Tbeodoiet 
(iv.  2;  p.  661,  B)  have  some  weight. 

^**Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  8.  The  impor* 
tant  words  **PerslcumcasteUum"  have 
not  generally  been  noticed.  A  reader 
of  Gibbon  would  suppose  *'the  cailfe 
of  Ur"  to  be  a  Roman  post. 

»MThe  MS8.  vary  between  "ad  TJr 
nomine  Persicum  venere  castellum"  and 
*'  Adur  nomine  Persicum  v.  cast."  Am- 
mianus conunonly  omits  **ad**  after 


"  venio." 


i«>  Amm.  Mare.  xxv.  9;  Zosim.  iii.  8S, 
auhjin. 

"•The  reproach  addressed  by  the 
Parthian  chief  to  Crsssus,  **Tou  Ro- 
mans are  not  very  apt  to  remember 
your  engagements^'  (Plut.  Crass.  |81), 
was  well  deserved,  and  is  echoed  by  die 
general  voice  of  history.  It  is  sadden- 
ing to  find  a  modem  writer  and  an  Ehq- 
liihman  approving  the  ordinary  Bo> 
man  practice,  and  suggesting  ttiat  Jo- 
viaii  ought  to  have  **  redeemed  his  pu- 
sillanimous behavior  by  a  splendid  act 
of  patriotic  perfldy**  (Gibbon,  DecHm 
andfhll,  vol.  iii.  p.  288). 

'»«See  text,  p.  811. 

'•iZosimus  maintains  (III.  83)  thst 
Rome  never  gave  up  NisDiis  from  the 
time  of  its  capture  by  Lucullus  (B.a  68). 
And  it  may  be  true  that  she  never  re* 
linquished  it  by  treaty.  But  Niaibis  sad 
Mesopotamia  generally  were  Barthisa 
until  the  great  expedition  of  Avidiui 
Cas.Hiu8  U.D.  165). 

>*9  ''Constabat  orbem  Eoum  In  ditfo- 
nem  potuisse  transire  Persidfe,  nisi  hsec 
civitas  hahili  situ  et  mopulum  magnlia- 
dlne  restltisseL**    (Amm.  Mare.  xxv.  8.) 

i*s  Zosim.  m.  84,  mb  init;  Johans. 
Ant.  Fr.  181. 
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>*<  Cho«ro6s  Anushirwan,  whorelgrned 
from  ▲.D.  681  to  A.D.  579. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

I  See  text.  p.  3ia 
>  Zosim.  iv.  4. 

«  Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  7,  adfln. 

*Mofi.  Chor.  HUt.  Armen.  ill.  15; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  7. 

*Tbi8  was  part  of  Julian's  original 
plan.  (See  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  8.)  That 
it  was  executed  appeat-s  from  the  same 
writer  (xxv.  7). 

•  Mos.  Clior.  ill.  15. 

T  Li  ban.  Orat.  Funebr.  p.  801,  D.  The 
passage  is  obscure,  but  appears  to  refer 
to  the  troops  under  Procopiua  and  Se- 
bastian. 

*  Mos.  Chor.  1. 8.  c. 
•Ibid. 

>*Mo9.  Chor.  til.  17.  Moses  makes 
the  letter  to  be  addressed  to  Tiranus; 
bnt  he  cea«ed  to  reifcn  a.d.  341. 

II  Some  think  that  this  is  the  true 
account  of  the  matter— that  Arsaces 
ordered  his  general  to  withdraw  the 
troops,  but,  that  he  might  not  be  com- 

eromised.  made  him  pretend  to  act  on 
is  own  authority. 

i>  Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  12.  The  seizure 
is  also  recorded  by  the  Armenian  histo- 
rians, Faustus  (iv.  54)  and  Moses  (iii. 
84);  and  also  by  Procopius  {Bell.  Pert, 
L5). 

>*  **  Vinctum  catenis  argenteis,  quod 
apud  eos  honoratls  vanum  suppliciorum 
flBstimatur  esse  solatium.'^  (Amm. 
Blare.  Ls.  c.)  Moses,  however,  gives 
him  fetters  of  iron  (iii.  36). 

>«Mos.  Chor.  Iii.  86;  Faustus,  It.  54; 
Prooop.  B.  P.  i.  5,  p.  89. 

1*  Mos.  Chor.  1.  s.  c. ;  Amm.  Marc, 
xxvli.  12;  Faustus,  iv.  55. 

>*  Amm.  Mare.  xxviL  13. 

>T  Faustus,  iv.  55. 

>• "  Per  Terentium  ducem  Para  re- 
ducitur  in  Armeniam.'*  (Amm.  Marc. 
1. 8.  c.    CoQipare  B^austus,  v.  1.) 

>•  Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  12;  Faustus,  iv. 
65:  Mos.  Chor.  iii.  35. 

«•  See  text,  p.  818. 

<*  Valentinian  and  Valens.  Jovian  had 
died  in  a.d.  364.  after  a  reign  of  little 
more  than  eight  months.  >ralentinian 
had  been  elected  his  successor,  and  had 
associated  his  brother  Valens  in  the 
empire.  To  Valens  had  been  assigned 
the  government  of  the  eastern  prov- 
inces. 

"Amm.  Marc,  xxvil.  12:  "Sauro- 
maces.  pulsus  .  .  .  Hiberi»  regno,  cum 
duodecim  legionibusetTerentio  remitti- 
tur." 

s>  ^*  His  perdtut  Sapor,  pati  se  indigna 
el«tmaiis,"  Ac.    (Ibid.  1.  s.  c.) 

3 « Sapor  seems  to  have  considered 
ttiat.  In  a  certain  sense.  Iberia  was  in- 
cluded in  Armenia.  When  Home  re- 
Slaoed  Sauromaces  upon  the  Iberian 
ircme,  he  complained  that  "  the  Arme' 
niew  were  assisted  against  the  text  of 


the  treaty."  (Ibid.  l.g.  o.)  Rome,  no 
doubt,  contested  this  interpretation. 

«•  Amm.  Marc.  xxil.  12,  ud  Jin. 

«Mbid.  xxix.  1. 

«» Ibid. 

'■See  Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  2:  "Sapor 
vero,  post  Huorum  prlstinam  cladem. 

"•  *•  TentatiH  aliquoties  levibus  prselils, 
varioque  flnitis  eventu.''  (Ibid.  xxix. 
1.) 

><>  Ibid.    Compare  Zosim.  iv.  13. 

'^IntothiH  interval  fell  the  death  of 
Para,  whom  the  Persians  entrapped  and 
murdered  (Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  1 ;  Faustus, 
V.  32). 

•'  Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  2. 

"Zusim.  iv.  21,  nib  init.  Compare 
Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  7. 

»*  Mos.  Chor.  ill.  40:  Faustus,  v.  84. 

"^  Clinton  places  his  death  In  a.d.  370 
(F  R.  vol.  i.  p.  836);  but  Patkanian 
{Journal  Agiatiqtie  for  1806,  p.  234)  and 
Thomas  (Num.  Chron.  for  1872,  p.  45) 
prefer  the  date  a.d.  380. 

**  Zeitschri/t  d.  deutsches  morgenltlnd. 
GeseUscfiaft,  vol,  viii.  pp.  46-7. 

"  M.  Lougp6rier  agrees  with  Mordt- 
mann  on  this  point.  i^See  his  MidaiUe$ 
de»  Sicuinanides.  p.  42.) 

*»  They  are  commonly  either  *^Mnzd- 
isn  b(iff  Shapuhri  malkan  viaZka,^'  or 
^'Mctzdian  batf  Shaimhri  malkajt  malka 
Airan  ve  Aniran. 

»•  .Mordtmann  in  the  Z6itschrift,  vol. 
viii.  p.  47.  Toham  is  the  SaManian  equi- 
valent of  the  Zend  takhma^  "strong/* 
which  is  found  also  iu  Acheemenian 
Persian. 

CHAPTER  xn. 

1  See  the  passage  of  Syncellns  at  the 
head  of  the  chapter.  Agathias  agrees 
(iv.  26).  as  do  Tabari  (Chronique.  vol.  ii. 

{)p.  102-;J),  Macoudi  (Prav-ies  d'Or,  vol. 
i.  pp.  189-190)  and  the  Modjmel-alTe" 
loariilc^.  (See  the  Journal  Aaiatiqut  for 
1841.  p.  513.) 

"  Faustus  does  not  mention  any  Per- 
sian king  by  name  af  t«r  Sapor  II.  The 
Roman  wnters  do  not  seem  even  to 
know  the  name  of  the  prince  who  sent 
the  embassy  of  a.d.  384.  See  Oros.  \ii. 
84:  Pacat.  Paneg.  xxil.  §  4;  Socrat.  H.  E, 
V.  13:  &c.) 

*  All  the  authorities  a.9slgn  four  years 
to  Artaxerxes  II.,  except  the  Modjmel' 
al-Tefoan'kh,  which  gives  **  four  or  flve» 
or  twelve"  (Joum.  Atdat.  for  1841.  p.  513). 
Some  of-  the  Armenian  writers  give  Sa- 
por II L  no  more  than  Uoo  years  (Patka- 
nian in  the  JoufTi.  Asiat.  for  1866,  p.  157). 

<  Artaxerxes  is  made  to  be  SiEipor's 
brother  by  Agathias  (iv.  26),  Mirkhond 
(Hist,  dea  Sassaaidea,  p.  818),  Tahuri 
{Chronique^  ii.  p.  102),  Magoudi  (Prai- 
ries d'Or,  ii.  p.  189).  and  the  Modjmelal' 
Tetcarikhip.  513).  The  Armenian  writers 
alone  make  him  Sapor's  son  (See  Mos. 
Chor.  ill.  51,  and  compare  Patkanian  in 
Joum.  A».  for  1866,  p.  155.)  The  history 
of  the  mode  in  whkm  Sapor  II.  b«cam« 


TBB  SMVMXTM  MOffAMOUr* 


frvKor."    a  B.  »> 
oDl*  thraa  ntrm  In 

'^TahuL  Ok, 
dl,  rvalrMfi 


irtBAt.  qf  Ante.  *ol.  L  p.  lU}. 

-  AaARiHofaD  qrBohnoliBakrs^ 

itt-*'"t'r  donbdul;  but,  m  the  whtitt 

** ' Uuit  the  •zpiiMon  ol 


whkii  li  the  vaar  of  Aituensi'  ■ 
don.  protebiy. 


r  tbsdoS 


■* The dealli  oritoft (A. dl tH) and ^ 
Mpslwlaa  e<  (he  ireatr  wlib  Bcan«(*.DL 
IM)  u*  two  ftzwt  date*  knoim  poiltiT*- 
tf  tma  the  Bomu  wrlten.    I&ta  the 

fell  the  CBtire  niga  of  Venxlad  (four 

rn  moCDnUnic  to  Hiiaee  of  Cbortnt. 
W).  the  rerolt  ot  Huiuel,  th<>  Joint 
nIkd  of  ATHoes  end  VaUnaoea  (one 
Tear,  Hoa.  Chor.  111.  41).  and  the  cola 
Itlpi  ot  Areaces  from  bin  hrnlhcr'a 
death  to  the  Dartll' 
jeoTv,  UOB.  Clior,  1 


jf  Armenia  jftTi 

r  III.  «). 

D.87VaiidA.I>.t8t. 


"  Tbe  Mrma  ot  tS«  treat/  are  ^ven 
anuaual  accord  by  If ""   •*'  — -■ 


at  ibe  fiilli 


e  latter  writer  U 


■"^^'Sr 


"De  BaoT  raad  T'tamfeiiBia  tor  0Mk- 
nthn  In  tbe  tUrd  Una  ot  tte  riKhtteDd 
baorlpUoB,  and  condadad  that  iha 
i^ijiaiKl  flsim  waa  that  of  Tanhna 
iTTaUnom,  PL  mat.    Umr  wiHn 

ba*a  tioplea  IhSt  mlatakanilidaalB, 
Hitt.  of  PtTtia,  *ol.  L  p.  M;  CUDim, 
F.B.  yoLIL  p.  MO.  note  II;  PattaalH 
■■  tbe  Jownui  ^«(a««M  forlSS^ PL  M 

■■  See  TbooHM  hi  (be  JaKmol  ^  ttf  A 
Jtiat^  Soeietu.  New  SotM,  «nL  ULf. 
Ml.  Tba  iDe»Inci*-"TUa  la  tka  to- 
Bu  of  the  OrDiaaa-wofBUpplBit  htadr 
Svor,  Uagotam  kinnat^BMudK- 


Ib)^  Horn 


eT<Mt  Ir 


II  FatutUB.  T.  SS. 
"  Ibid.  V.  SMS. 
i*lbid.  tI.  I.    Compare  Ko*.  Chor,  iU. 

■■PauMua,  *.  ST.  Tbe  "  Koiuhaiu"  of 
lis  paaaage  are  probablf  Sc;tbi  or  Ta- 
TH  of  tlio  Oxlaiilan  or  lyanaoxlBnlan 
•UDtrr.  (S«e  H.  Vivien  St.  Uarcln'i 
■OT,  ep'illed  Lei  Hunt  Blanct  ou  JbA- 

"(i(m.  pp.  «-6a) 

•'(Jlhboii,  Decline  and  Fall,  *ol.  U 


in  IV,  {Traveli.  vol.  II.     p.  IBO).    But 
le  OBlj-  hasla  of  Ihla  la  tbe  local  Iraili- 

■■  KonJUnaim  In  the  ZaUtcMrift,  nl 

11.  p.  61. 

■•  Ibid,  pp,  El-t. 

■•  Longplrier.   UidaOitt  dm    Bomo- 

••  MordUusnn,  ZtiUckrift,  vA.  TlU.  p. 


'  LoDgpirler.  pi.  T.  11 
pp,  ES-T, 

■•  Uoidtniaoa.  p.  U.  The  old  Per^aa 
name  for  Aaajrla  waa  Athura.  KhBon 
probably  tbe  Atiuia  ('Ann^j  of  tba 
OrHka  (Strab.  zrl.  1, 1 1;  Stvph.  Bfa-  ad 

•■  The  term  atur.  or  aittri,  la  found 
ociaulonallr  bi  combloatlaa  with  de- 
dded  miut-maita.  denotioK  placaa.  *» 
Baba.  ''Tlie  Porte,"  Lt.  CtcaMwa 
(Hordmiann  hi  the  ZcttacMA.  Koa  US 
and  IBli:  fir.  (orKinnan(lbld.IIu.ll4li 
•od  .di,  which  ii  probablr  for  Aopadas 
orI«patian(Noa.l01,  llCLaadlM}.  Aad 
tbeee  plaoaa  an  not  In  Aifrria. 

''Five  rean.  aooordliic  to  AcalhM 
(iT.MDandUlrkbondip.SlB);  fouryian 
andjtve  ihorMi.  acconllnK  to  Butieblna 
<T0).  L  p.  47SI,  Tabarl  OoL  IL  p.  10U.aBil 
Magondi  (toL  11.  p.  !«•>. 
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<»MlrkhoDd  (p.  890):  "Schapour  ftait 
nn  roi  (rune  simplicity  extreme.'* 

**  So  Mayoudi  (1.  s.  c).  TabAri  assies 
his  4leath  to  a  revolt  of  his  ti\>opfi;  Mir- 
khond  to  accident,  or  to  a  conspiracy 
auion)^  Iiis  chief  offlcers  (p.  319) 

«*  Varahraii  Is  made  the  son  of  Sapor 
III.  bv  Agrathias  (1.  s.  c).  the  Ron  of  Sa- 
por II.  and  brother  of  Sapor  III.  by  Ta- 
bari  and  Mirkhond  Eutychius  and  Ma- 
goudi  leave  the  point  doubtful.  Patka- 
nian  (Journal  Asiatique  for  1S66.  p.  158), 
fr>llowin^  Armenian  aiithoritieR.  men- 
tions both  views,  but  inclines  to  believe 
him  Sapor  III.'s  brother. 

**  Affatliias,  iv.  26:  p.  1.16.  C.  Compare 
Tabarl.  vol.  ii.  p.  108;  Mirkhond,  p.  &»; 
and  the  Modjmelal-Tewarikh  (Joum. 
Am.  1841.  p.  51.')).  Varahran.  we  are  told, 
^ve  his  name  of  Kernian-shah  to  a  town 
■  which  he  built  in  Media,  and  which  still 
bears  the  api)ellation  (Malcolm,  Hist,  of 
Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  113;  Ker  Porter,  Trav- 
tU.  vol.  ii  p.  190). 

<*Thoma.s  iti  Journal  of  R.  A».  Socie- 
ty, New  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  850. 

**  Tills  seal  te  without  inscription,  but 
1r  identified  by  the  headdress,  whi^h  is 
the  same  as  that  upon  Varahran*s  coins. 
[PI.  XIX.  FIp.  4J 

«'  Thomas  In  R.  A».  Soc.  J.  p.  85S. 

♦«Oroe.  vil.  34.  Compare  Mos.  Cho- 
rtn.  Hi*t.  Arm.  iii.  51:  '*  Pax  fuit  inter 
Veramimi  (qui  Cermanusappellatus  est) 
et  Arcadium." 

*•  Mtvs.  Chor.  iii.  46. 

»•  Ibid. ;  and  compare  Procop.  De  JEd. 
Justinian,  iii.  1 ;  p.  53.  B:  To  Xotvbv  6 
'Pwfia«wy  3«<riAevf  ap^oyra  rotf  'Apfitvioii 
act  Ka9i<mi.  ovrtva  irore  Kal  oirni't'wa  av 
^itr^  fiovKofiivtf  till'  KOiitird  rt  rrji  ' A.pfjit' 
rtac  ctcoAovy  koX  tit  CM^  "tok  ap^oma  rov- 

*»  Mos.  Chor.  iii.  49.  This  wTiter  calls 
the  Roman  emperf>rof  the  time  Area- 
dius,  and  the  Persian  monarch  Sapor; 
-but,  if  he  is  rijrht  in  assigninjir  to  Chos- 
ro^  a  reijrn  of  five  ye.ar8  only  (Hi.  50), 
they  must  have  been,  as  represented  in 
the  text.  Theodosius  the  Great  and 
Varahran  IV. 

•»  The  Armenian  patriarch.  Aspurac(« 
(Asbouraz),  having  died,  ChosroSs  ap- 

E>int«d  his  successor  without  consult- 
K  Varahran. 

•s  .Mos.  Chor.  iU.  50. 

»« Ibid. 

»» If  the  "  five  years"  of  ChosroSs  are 
counted  from  the  division  of  Armenia, 
A.D.  384,  his  revolt  and  deposition  would 
fall  into  the  year  a.d.  389.  the  year  after 
the  accession  of  Varahran.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that  they  <late  from  the 
ooninien<*ement  of  his  sttlf.  reign,  which 
was  two  years  later.  a.d.  386. 

**  Mirkhond,  Hist,  dfs  Sassanides^  p. 
820. 

•'  Modjmel^nl-Teicarikh.  as  translated 
by  M.  Mohl  in  the  JourncU  Asiatique 
for  1841,  p.  518. 

M  Tabarl,  vol.  ii.  p.  108;  Mirkhond, 


1.  s.  c. ;  Malcolm,  Hiii.  of  Per»fa.  vol.  L 
p.  113. 

CHAPTER  Xin. 

1  The  name  upon  his  coins  is  read  as 

^p-^^T)^.    The  Greek  writers  call  him 

**  Isdisrerdes,"  the  Armenian  "  Yaagerd." 
Eutychius  (vol.  i.  p.  548;  vol.  ii.  p.  79) 
uses  the  form  "  Yasdejerd." 

*  Mordtmann  interpolates  after  Va- 
rahran IV.  a  monarch  whom  be  calls 
**Isdl^erd  I.,**  to  whom  he  assigns  a 
rei^ii  of  a  year  over  a  portion  of  Pei-sia 
(Zeitachri/t,  vol.  viii.  p.  6-3).  This  prince 
he  makes  succeedeil  by  his  son,  Isdiperd 
II.,  who  is  the  ''  IsdiRerd  I."  of  all  other 
writers.  I  cannot  And  any  sufficient 
reason  for  this  interpolation.  (The  nn- 
ml.'^matio  evidence  does,  perhaps,  show 
that  an  Tsdi^cerd,  dMinct  from  tne  three 
known  Persian  monarchs,  once  reign^ 
In  Seistan;  but  there  Is  notliing  to  fix 
the  time  of  this  rei^.) 

»  That  Varahran  IV.  was  the  father  of 
Isdifirerd  is  asserted  bv  Eutychius  (vol.  i. 
p.  548).  Tabari  (ii.  p.  108).  Abu  ObeTdah 
(Quoted  by  Magoudi.  vol.  il.  p.  288),  84- 
peoH  (p.  20).  and  others.  Lasare  de 
Parbe  makes  him  the  brother  of  Isdl- 
gcrd  (p.  33).  Af?athias  (iv.  26)  is  ambig- 
uous. Mirkhond  (p.  321)  and  Tabari 
(1,  s  c.)  mention  both  views. 

*  Mirkhond,  1.  s.  c;  Tabari,  1.  s.  c. 

•Several  of  these  are  given  by  Mir- 
khond (pp.  S21-2).  If  authentic,  they 
would  be  remarkable  as  indicating  a 
consciousness  that  there  lay  In  hisdis* 
position  the  germs  of  evil,  which  the 
p08.ses8ion  of  supreme  power  would  be 
likelj^  to  develop. 

*  Eipifiyjl  a^$6vif  ;([pwfAei'Of  iiaydyovtv  in 
"Pvfiaioi^  rhv  iratna  xpofop  (PrOCOp.  De 
Bell.  Pers.  I.  2).  OUtya  irwrort  kato.  "Poh 
fiaiiov  rtparo  iroAe^or  .  .  .  oAAd  ii*/i.4vriKtv 
ccroct  fwovf  re  Mf  xai  tipiivaitK  (Agath.  iv. 
28:  p.  187.  B). 

'  See  Tillemont.  Hist,  des  Empereurs, 
tom.  ▼.  pp.  K»4-6,  211-Wl;  Gibbon,  De- 
cline and  Fall,  vol.  iU.  pp.  851-402;  vol. 
iv.  pp.  23-81. 

"  Gibbon,  vol.  Iv.  pp.  29, 67,  Ac ;  Tille- 
mont, tom.  V.  p.  198. 

»  Gibbon,  vol.  iv.  pp.  140-6.  The  death 
of  KutropiuR  occurreil  In  the  same  yew 
with  the  accession  of  Isdlgerd  (Clinton, 
F.  R.  vol.  I.  pp.  542-6).  It  probably  fell 
late  in  the  year. 

"  Gibbon,  vol.  iv.  pp.  144-6. 

"Ibid.  p.  14.5. 

»«See  Mordtmann.  in  the  Zeitschrift, 
vol.  viii.  pp.  64-7.  The  title  *'  Ramash- 
tras"  is  wholly  new  when  Isdlgerd  takes 
it.  Mordtmann  regards  it  as  a  super- 
lative form,  equivalent  to  "Quietissi- 
mu**.*' 

»3  J'i'ocop.  D^  Bell.  Pers.  i.  2;  Agath. 
Iv.  -jr,:  p.  i.<iO,  (.\  D;  Theophan.  Chrono- 
graph, p.  fi!»,  A.  B. 

**  IloAAa  <F  Totv  jia9)}#ca(f  iiriiTK^t,  ©to- 
do<rt<{»  Tt\v  ^aaiAtiav  <r9ivti  re  koX  irporot^ 
ndajo  avv6tatrmnrair9ai.     (ProCOp.  1.  B.  C.) 
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s*  Cedrenns,  p.  8Si,  C 

>*  Theophan.  p.  60,  B. 

>*  Theophan.  p.  89,  B.  Compare  Oe- 
dreniut,  p.  SS5,  A. 

>■  The  phraiieiuaedbyThecphaBeB  and 
Oedrenus  HiaitAitv  yiyoww)  is  amUguous. 
(8ee  Theophan.  p.  TO,  D;  Cedrenun,  p. 
4186.  C.) 

»•  A^th.  1.  8.  C:  Ovhi¥9.  VMy«r«  rote 
*Fto^Muoi«  li/MTo  rbAcfLov.  ovhk  «LAAo  ri 
icar*  avTMr  ax^^P*-  i^Qav, 

a«Procupiua  wrote  about  a.d.  658; 
Aeathias  after  a.d.  678;  Theophanes 
alter  a.d.  812. 

"Tillemont,  Hi§t.  d^a  Emperturs, 
torn.  tL  p.  1.  and  note;  tiiblx>n.  Decline 
and  FaU,  vol.  iv.  p.  ISO;  Smith's  Diet, 
of  Gk.  and  Rom.  Biognxpky,  vol.  iii.  p. 
1068,  &c. 

<*They  consist  of  rhilortorgrius  (b.c. 
4SS),  Socrates  (ab.  a.d.  440),  Sosomeii  (ab. 
▲.D.  446),  Theodoret  (ab.  a.d.  450),  and 
Prospi'r  (ab.  a.d.  400);  all  of  whom  are 
eodeBiastical  writers,  rather  than  writ- 
em  of  civil  history.  Zosiraus  is  so  brief  in 
his  notices  of  the  Eastern,  Empire,  that 
his  silence  as  to  the  will  of  Arcadius 
cannot  be  regarded  as  of  much  conse- 
quence. 

"  Agratliias  speaks  of  him  as  mt  vAc- 

cora  fie/xaBriK&rat   koI  waaar^  in   *iw*iy, 

a^Synes.  Ep.  110. 

•*The  Persian  to  whose  sutfe  Anti- 
ochiis  had  belonfr»'d  is  cnllnd  Narses. 
(Sj-nes  1.  R.  c.)  This  was  the  name  of 
the  favorite  minister  of  Isdigerd  (Taba- 
ri.  vol.  ii.  p.  ion. 

"Tillemout,  1.  s.  c. 

"  Theophan.  p.  71,  A:  EU  axpov  9to<rt- 
fihf  yiyovty^  wore  c^cAAc  a\e6<>v  fiaimittT- 
Bai.    Oomimre  Socrat.  II.  E.  vll.  8. 

""Theophan.  p.  C9,  C;  Cedrenus,  p. 
834.  p. 

^'  'EirAarvi^  iv  UifHriSi  6  xP^^rruivKT/AOf . 
(Tlipoph.  I.R.  c.) 

««  Ibid.  p.  71,  A. 

*^  Ibid.:  Tovf  Mayoif  taif  awartStvai  ixo- 
Xa4ev.  Compare  Soc-rat.  Hist.  Eccl.  vii. 
8:  Ilt'piopyTjc  yct'OMn'oit  6  ^oo'iAcvf  rb  rStv 
'iS.aytav  ytt'o?  awthtKdruKTt . 

'•^Tahari,  vol.  ii.  p.  104;  MagoudI,  vol. 
ii.  p.  190:  Mirlchond.  p.  821;  Malcolm, 
Hint,  of  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  llS. 

3'  Theopiian.  p.  71,  B;  Theodoret,  v.  89. 

•*  C3*rill.  Monach.  in  the  Analecia 
Orccca,  p.  20;  Theophan.  1.  s.  c;  Cedre- 
nil*!,  p.  aiG.  (;:  Thetxloret,  v.  88. 

'*  Theophan.  1.  h.  o. 

'*  Oi  Mdyoi  Kara  ttoAcic  Koi  \iiifMK  iirtfit' 
Ata>v  iOrjofvoy  rovi  Xavfidvovra^.  (Thwiph. 
1.  S.  C.)     BouAd/uici'Ot.  oi.  Mayoi  Trdvraf  Brfptv- 

trai  Toi/s  XpioTiafovf.     (Cyriil.  Monach. 

I.R.O.) 

'*  Theso  are  described,  with  much  de- 
tail, by  Tlieodoret  (//.  A',  v.  3ft);  but  the 
modern  reader  will  be  glad  to  be  spared 
all  f>arti(.Milars. 

^'"  IlAetaroi  Kai  iv  avrai^  raif  "Baaavoii 
uvno'(>ri(rav.     (Theophan.  I,  8.  C.) 

*»  Mos.  Chor.  iil.  55,  ad  init. 

<o  Mos.  Chor.  ill.  66,  ad  init. 


«>  **  In  easMlo  OUrionls  Ifberm  costo- 
dla  tenebatur/'— Ibid.  L  s.  e.  (Whiston's 
tranfJatlonV 

«a  Mos.  Chor.  tli.  66.  ad  inU. 

«*  Clinton  places  the  death  of  TaOHgoA 
In  A.D.  «»  (F.  B.  vol.  i.  p.  606;  voLll.  p. 
861);  Hordtmann  in  the  same  year  {Zeit' 
achrift,  vol.  viii.  p.  64);  Tbomas  in  a.Du 
417  (Num.  Cknm.  Ko.  zlviL,  Kev  Sertes, 
p.  46). 

««Mo8.Chor.til.6a. 

««Ibld.  iil.  fiA,od>ln. 

**  Mordtmann  gives  a«  mintrinarks  <tf 
Isdigerd  I.  (his  Isdigerd  II.)  Assyria, 
Ctesiphon,  Isiiahan,  and  Herat  iZeit- 
achrift,  vol.  viii.  pp.  66-7). 

*">  See  Longp^rier,  MidaiUea  dea  Saa- 
aanidea.  pL  vIl,  Noa.  9  and  8  (wronglf 
ascribed  to  Artazerxes  II.):  Mordtmann, 
lntlieZet7aeftr(/t,vol.  viii.  pl.viL,  Ko.  17. 

«"  Mordtmann,  Zeitachrift^  ▼oi.  viii.  p. 
64.  No.  180:  voL  xii.  p.  11.  Na  «. 

*•  Ibid.  vol.  vjIL  p.  67.  No  180. 

>o  Mordtmann,  Zeitackrift^  voL  viiL  p. 
66. 

»>  Ibid.  p.  67. 

«3  Mirkhond.  Hiatoire  dea  Saaaanidet^ 
pp.  asi-jii;  Tabari,  CAroiugiM,  voL  U.  p. 

»»  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  104. 

**  Fi-ocop.  X>e  Bed.  Pen.  L  2:  *Uicyip- 
itfK,  6  Ilcpirwf  fiaatKtv^  .  .  .  Ay  kolL  wp/i-rt- 
pov  ini  rpcurov  ittyaXo^pco'iivyi  Jio^e- 
ifTo^  ec  ra  fiaAiora,  aptr^p  cvcJci^aro 
OaviJ.ar6^  tc  /cal  Aoyou  ofiar. 

**  TliHophau,  Chrfmograph.  p.  71.  A: 
'labiyepiiji  .  .  .  «tf  axpoi'  BtovtfiTfs  y*- 
yovtfji. 

*«  Malcolm,  Hist,  of  Peraia,  vol.  L  pp. 
114-5. 

*7  Socrat.  H.  E.  vil.  8;  Cedrenus.  p. 
831}.  C:  Theophan.  1.  s.  c. ;  Cyrill.  Monadb. 
VI t.  Euthyni.  in  the  Analtcta  (rroeco, 
p.  30. 

ft«  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  KM;  Mirkhond,  p. 
838. 

*•  Malcolm,  History  of  Peraza^  voL  L 
p.  114. 

••  Tabari,  1.  s.  c. 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

1  See  text.  p.  891. 

2  Mos.  Chor.  iii.  56. 

3  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  pp.  106-119:  Macoudl, 
vol.  ii.  p.  191 :  Mirkbood.  pp.  828-8;  \loii- 
melal-TmixLrikh  (in  Joum.  Aaiatiqts 
for  1841,  p.  615). 

«  Tabari,  p.  118. 

fiMos.  Chor.  iii.  65.  He  had  faik»d 
either  to  conciliate  or  overawe  the  great 
Armenian  chiefs. 

•Ibid.  iii.  56. 

7  Tabari,  1.  s.  c:  Mirkhond,  p.  aS9. 

^  In  this  part  of  the  Iiistory  fable  has 
replaceri  fact.  According  to  Tabari  and 
otfiers.  Vuraliran  made  no  use  of  hif 
Arab  troops,  bur.  effected  his  purpose  by 

fiersu.odin?  the  nobles  and  challeng- 
n^::  Chosro^toatrial  of  a  strange  char- 
acter. "Let  the  Persian  crown,"  he 
said,  "  be  placed  between  two  humn? 
lions,  chained  one  on  either  side  of  it. 
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and  let  that  one  of  us  who  dares  to  ap- 
proach the  lions  aud  take  the  crown  he 
acknowledged  an  king/'  The  proposal 
pleased  the  nobles  and  Magi ;  and  what 
Varahran  had  BUggeated  was  done. 
Chosrods  was  asked  if  ho  would  make 
the  attempt  first,  but  declined.  Varah- 
ran then  took  a  club,  and,  approach- 
ing the  lions,  jumped  on  the  back  of  one, 
seated  himself,  and.  when  the  other  was 
about  to  spring  on  him.  with  two  blows 
dashed  out  the  brains  of  both !  He  then 
took  the  crown,  and  was  acknowleded 
king,  OhosroSs  heing  the  first  to  swear 
allegiance.  (See  Taoari,  vol.ii.  pp.J  17- 
8:  Magoudl,  vol.  ii.  p.  515;  MlrkhoncTpp. 
830-1;  v^c.)  We  may  perhaps  conclude 
with  safety  from  the  Persian  accounts 
that  there  was  no  actual  civil  war,  but 
that  Varahran  established  himself  with- 
out having  to  fight 

•  The  date  of  a.d.  417.  which  Patka- 
nian  (Journ.  A9. 1866,  p.  161)  and  Thomas 
{Nam.  Chron,  1874,  i>.45)obtiun  from  the 
Armenian  writers,  is  less  probal>le.  It 
contradicts  Abulpharagius  (p.  01),  Aga- 
thias  (iv.  26),  Theophaues  (p.  73.  D>  and 
others.  See  Clinton,  F.  R.  vol.  i.  p. 
546. 

^•Socrat.  H:JE.  vli.  18;  Theod^ret,  H, 
E.  v.  39. 

^1  Socrates  speaks  of  riiuaaiax  <cal 
o-rp^^Aac  II<p<riKa«  Jiapopow* 
Theodoret  is  painfully  diffuse  on  the 
subject. 

"  Socrat.  H.  E.  1.  s.  c. 

"  Socrat.  H.  E.  1.  s.  c. 

i<  This  is  the  first  that  is  hearrl  of  Ar- 
daburius.  Ue  was  of  Alanian  descent, 
and  was  afterwards  employed  to  put 
down  the  pretender,  Johannes  (Socr.  vii. 
34:  Olympiodor.  ap.  Phot.  Bibliothec.  p. 
197;  Pbllostorg.  H.  E.  xii.  13),  whom  he 
made  prisoner  (a.d.  425).  In  a.d.  4*37  he 
was  consuL 

'•The  form  used  by  Socrates  is  Aza- 
ssene;  but  Theopiianes  has  "Ai-zane^' 
(p.  74.  A),  whence  we  may  conclude  that 
tne  district  intended  was  that  callo<l  Ar- 
zanene  by  Animianus  (xxv.  7),  which 
ha.««  been  already  identified  with  the 
modem  Kherzan.    (See  text,  p.  808.) 

!•  The  name  is  given  as  Arses  (Arsaeus) 
hy  Theophanes  U-».  c),  but  as  Naraes 
CNarsaeus)  by  Socrates.  Tabari  says 
that  Narses  was  a  brother  of  Varahran 
iChronique,  vol.  ii.  pp.  119  and  125). 

"  See  text.  pp.  367-:»9. 

1*  Moun<lsir  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Mesopotamlan  or  Saracenic  Arabs  at 
thlB  time,  acconling  to  the  Oriental 
writers  (Tabari,  vol.  ii.  pp.  110-116;  Mir- 
khond,  p.  328,  who  given  the  name  as 
Hoiidar.  a  form  easily  traceable  in  Al- 
Amundarua). 

»»  S«)crat.  //.  E.  v\L  18.  siibfin. 

'•  This  tale  is  related  both  by  Socrates 
fl.  s.  c.)  and  by  Theopha  les  (p.  74,  B). 
It  must  have  hod  some  foundation; 
but  no  doubt  the  loss  is  greatly  exag- 
gerated. 


SI  See  the  ChranMe  of  MaroeUintM,  p. 
19;  and  c«:)mpare  Theophanes  (pp.  74-5), 
who.  however,  makes  the  war  last  three 
years,  and  Socrat.  H.  E.  vii.  18-20. 

3''  Mos.  Chor.  iii.  50. 

*3  The  authority  of  Moees  as  to  the 
strength  of  Theodosiopolis  iHUt.  Arm, 
1.  s.  c. )  is  preferable  to  that  of  Procopius, 
who  wrote  a  century  later.  Procopius 
makes  the  place  one  of  small  account  in 
the  time  ol  Theodoaitw  (i>e  JEd.  Justi- 
nian, iii.  5). 

««  Mob.  Chor.  iU.  50. 

"  Theodoret,  H.  E.  v.  37. 

«•  Ibid. 

^7  Johann.  Malal.  xlv.  p.  85,  A. 

>•  These  details  are  given  by  Johan- 
Malal.  only;  but  the  combat  is  mention- 
ed also  by  Socrates  (H.  E.  vii.  18,  ad 

fin)' 

3»  Socrat.  1.  8.  c. ;  Marcellin.  Chroni- 
con,  p.  23. 

'0  Socrat.  1.  8.  c. 

>»  Ibid. 

'3  John  of  Malala  makes  Varahran 
propose  peace  immediately  after  the 
single  combat.  Theodoret  makes  peace 
follow  from  the  repulse  suffered  at 
Theodosiopolis. 

"  Socrat.  vii.  20. 

»♦  Socrat.  vii.  20. 

'•Socrates.  The  destruction  of  the 
*' Immortals'*  is  mentioned  also  by 
Theophanes  (p.  74,  B),  but  vaguely  and 
without  any  details. 

'•  The  actual  negotiator  was,  accord- 
ing to  Socrates.  Maximus  only.  Others 
mention,  as  conceraed  in  the  negotia- 
tions, Helion,  Anatolius,  and  Pi*ocopin8. 
(See  Theophan.  p.  75.  B;  Cedren.  p.  811, 
D;  Sidon.  Apollin.  Faneg.  Anthem.  1. 
75.) 

'^  Tlieophan.  1.  s.  c. ;  Socrat.  H.  E.  vii. 
21. 

»•  Socrat.  1. 8.  c. 

•'  Qibbon,  Decline  and  FaU^  vol.  iv.  p, 
167. 

*o  See  text,  p.  890. 

<»iMo8.  Chor.  iii.  56:  "Fiebat  ut  regio 
nostra,  propter  tumultuosa  atque  turbu- 
lenti.ssima  tempora,  per  tres  aimos  ab 
rectore  vacua  f  uerit,  et  misere  spoliata, 
adeo  ut  vectigalia  regia  deficerent,  et 
plebis  itinera  intercluderentur,  omnia- 
(jue  omnium  rerum  ordo  perturbare- 
tur."    (Whiston's  translation.) 

«  Ibid.  iii.  57. 

*»  Mos.  Chor.  iii.  58:  *'  Rex  Persanim 
Veramus,  sine  satrapis  Armeniis  rf^o- 
nem  cam  se  tenere  non  posse  intelligens, 
depace  egerat." 

**  See  St.  Martin.  Memoirea  sur  VAr» 
m^nie,  vol.  i.  p.  410;  Notes  to  Le  Beau's 
Bi I H' Empire,  vol.  vi.  p.  82. 

<»  Mos.  Chor.  iii.  03 

**Tlie  reply  of  Isaac  to  the  nobles  is 
not  ill  rendered  by  Qibbon:  "Our  king 
is  Ux)  much  addicted  tolicentiouK  pleas- 
ures; but  he  has  been  puritled  in  the 
holy  waters  of  baptism.  He  is  a  lover  of 
women;  but  he  does  not  adore  the  fire 
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••TabulnLILB.  lltiKHcWIL 
M. p.  IW:  HicUwwCp. «»;  iSt^ui 
3b«nU.p.Blt. 

.  •>  Prooop.  !>■  SaB.  Frn.  1.  S;  Oomaa 
IbtdloopleuM.  In  MoDthuoon'i  CoUaOto 
■tovB  Mnin.  tom.  IL  pp.  n7-S:  Abol- 
pb»rn.  OnnUton.tom.fl.  p.?7;  Tll»««, 

^MJUridKNid  oKlla  the  Inndor  "tha 
Xkaen  oC  cuak"  <p.  >M),  tlwa^  ha 
■■oaks  nt   tte  amy  ■•  eoMpaMd  at 

.  MHMdiOBd,  B.  an;  JTodfautal-lb- 
«>HJt&,  p.  SIT;  rilairL  Tiri.  U.  p.  IN. 

"  Mo*.  Cbor,  Utaor.  Armtn.  I  M.  I 
take  thk  toim  tram  M.  VlTten  A.  Har- 


ir  In  Ui«  X8B.  of 


dcT  Proicctar  hu  'Eit*iiA<Tiu  iFn.  8 


e  been 


n(t«H 


Slanrt,  pp.  JT-BB.  Olhfln.  ..,,.^. 
KUiimea,  nave  seen  la  the  word  EpLittw- 
Bte  »  root  I>V-M.  !>■'•'-'-  "• =■-'  - 


ta  the7  regard 
I,  Tfaeophuea 

Hi.  j  K. 

"■'Khi..i     _ - 

(ormof  thflironlwlilc 
EnJddi«  aim  4a  Khapan  or  Chagan^  and 
In  tbe  Persian  and  Arabic  writer*  aa 
Biakait  or  lOocaii,  Its  otleiDal  root  la 
probacy  the  A'Aoik.  which  ineant"Klnir" 
In  ancient  Sualanlon.  In  Ethioplcinr- 
hatu-ki,  and  in  EKyptlsn  (Htt-aon). 


lU-Suffn  (Male 

Tabail  rTol.ll.  p.  119)  and 
IHoanlnh  bave  lisa.oao. 


rni.  I. 


L  ToL  U.  p.  in;  MaMmilta- 
p.  tl«;  KfrkhaBd,  p,  ni. 
I,  L  1.  O.;  IBikhowCV  VB- 
—  iwiail  makM  Ar  tmrnktrooIrM 
(nL  It.  p.  Il«;  hot  Hh^hoDd  tlTca  flw 

»IUd.p.WL 

••  Ttis  nota*  vaa  ma4^  wa  we  toM,  br 
SUfaiK  tto  dried  aUM  oC  don  wHk  paS- 
Uaa.  and  MMoUar  then  to  Um  bMi 
of  tha  b( -"^         "^    ^^ 


al-at-ItaaBrOft.  &  Sin. 
— , 1,  »«A  H.  p.  imxMU&ilBt, 

"*'■  Tibail  *oL  «.  n  m. 


JfmQmrffll-TVM* 


l>.  leO;  Xlrkhond.  p.  )97. 

"fwdT'tiii.  k  pp.  1W-«L  Compan 
Maguudl,  vol.  ii.  p.  I«1;  MoOJaiel-alTf 
umrifcA.p.Blfi;  Mfrkhond.  pp.  SSr-WL 
"  Jfil4'mW4itrnrar<M.  p.  &I& 
'■  Eutfchlua  <Tol.  1.  p.  Bin  aan  ebb- 
teen  )-eara  and  eleven  montna;  tba 
Mo(Umft-at-Trv>arlkK  niMitlOBa  nhietMB 
Team,  but  prttere  In-Micy-Ihree  ip.  tUi; 
AKalhlos  iW.  3?)  Theophane*  (p.  TI.  P>. 
and  Abnlpharagliu  <p.  SI)  ibt  tweov: 
Patkanian  IJoiirn.  Aiiatigye  for  IMW,  p. 
IBIt  prefers  twcniy-one;  >la«Hidl  iioL 
IL  p.  IW)  and  Tabarl  (rnl.  II.  p.  laoiacna 
with  the  M«OmeI-Dl-T'ninHU  la  glfaiK 


"  Tobarl,  i 
••  Malcolm 

•>  Wordtmi 


^  In  the  gHlteMfl,  nd. 
iWkh.  p.  SIS;  Tiha- 


"Modlmi    ..    ,. 

ri.  vol-  tf  p,  118:    Mlrkhond,  ^,. , 

Uacoudl.  vol.  II.  p.  IW. 

»'rht.>  wild  am  is  vailed  by  tba  Fa- 
■laaa  our  or  oovr.  Eutychhn.  la  qjeak- 
Inf  of  Varanrmn  V.^  mite*  tiie  wcvd 
imiT  (vol.  Ii.  pp.  aa  and  81]. 

••MlrL-hond.p.  n«. 

••  Ibid,  p  SM:  TabarLp.  tlB. 


^Ened  to  tbia  prince  (IVntirii,  vol.  L 
da-MO)  have  nothlnc  that  —  "- 
nccta  ibem  with  him.    In  D< 


I)  have  nothlnc  Oat 
„  item  with  him.  In  no. 
M  bead-dreas  of  the  kfnc 

weara  on  tbe  colna  r*" — ' 

"  WIrkbondi  p.ai. 


THE  SEVMHTB  MOSVASCllT. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


■  See  CUnlfln.  F,  R.  toI.  [.  p. 
Hardlnunn  puta  his  HcceKHlon  Ja 
4M  iS^iltcltn/t.  ; 


;U):  Paclni- 
iqut.  iWl.  p.  16T>  Id 
uaiiaoD  of  MircBlll- 

ibouNt  Cliniou  to  be  ritflic 


ss; 


Mofl.  Chii - 

Marcellinua.  Chr- „ 

Theodoret,  ff.  E.  v.  JT.    The  InvBalOQ 
iiiBly  (uBliiiPit  (--■-' ----.- 


n  v.,  which  iras  Just 


•  So  Tilli 


■•  PuIksDiaii  tu  the  Juumal  Aiiatigut 

ir  19W1.  pp.  IM-S. 

■■  I'ulkaiilan  In  the  Journal  Aaiatiqut 


'i8ee(« 


p.  STB. 


«  nt  the  nrmy  Is  nol« 
tv  Hums  uf  (.'horeii£<»i(t.  .^rmeu.lll 
8S).  We  can  Kcniv.Bly  be  minlBkr-n  [n  re 
(ardiog  its  eatninee  as  required  on  ac 
Ci>unc  of  Roman  latrifnieii. 

"8t.  HortlD.  JtecAcnAn  *ur  f^nn^ 
ni>.  tom.  I.  p.  S2& 

"Ilild.  p.  Xt3. 

"The  Armenian  term  Is  Jfaripin 
"FroWctorof  tliu  Bonier."  witli  wliluJ 
Patkoniaa  well  componia  "Xarsnive' 
U'liirn.  Aaialiqut.  IMB,  p.  114). 

"  .It.  Martin,  Rcchachei.  p.  S34. 
Ibid.  p.  3M. 


!■  Ibid.  p. 
fc- aid  Van 


Chronigiir.  vol.  II.  p.  K< ',  minLuuuu  lu. 
Iti).  and  the  Persian  wrttera  geuerollr. 


'T^tbuii,  1.  K.  c.  Hlrkhoad  aayn  that 
sdlpt-rd  riiyardtd  HonnlulM  nn  beitfr 
[tiallflrd  to  govern  than  PeriMWH.  slrwn 


1(1  his  advuDtn^eii  gC 

1S7. 

See  Prikcus  Piuiltea, 

id  (p.  S14). 

0  Mlrkhoud. 
<.<iw  iiiril  (Ibid.). 
10  Journal  Aiiallqa» 


•  MIrthond.  p.  311. 

'•On  llie  l<].:nlll}-  of  Aghnuank  with 
.Ibaiija,  xee  St.  Tkinrlin'a  tieckerch^t  rur 
Armiiiie,  torn.  I.  p.  SI 4.  and  torn.  11.  pp. 


itiinm  of  A.D.  ISl  (Clinton.  F.  B.  I 
p.tU).  Onthepnwerof Attilaat 
IIP.  see  QlbbOD  (Deeline  and  Fait, 

'.  4]'irtln.  Rechereket  lur  I'Arrai- 


Pa'^anlan.    In  the  Journal   Alia- 
K  for  ltiG«.  p.  1U. 

Tabaii  (vol.  II.  p  IVT)  Kay*  he  relgii- 
«il  elKbtoen  yeata;  MOfOUiU  (vol.  II.  p. 


t^°'5i 

ferrnl  hy 


p.  TO-I.     Loneptrinr  baa  n- 


RBTi.ntb  year,  then  fall  cntlrplj-  for  Atb 
yeam.  after  whlcli  ihey  reappear  and 
are  nnpi-  laor*  plentiful.    (See  Thomaa 

"  Tal«ri.  ritTimigtie.  11.  p.  ISO. 

"[bid.    Cnmiiire  Mirkhond.  p.  345. 

I'Tnliarlmrx  in  one  ptan  that  no  one 
dli'd  <.f  uan>.  diirln);  the  famine  (li.  p. 
iWl;  but  in  naothiT.  admiUt  that  oim 
died  lib.  p.  I»|.    8o  Mirkhoiid.  p.  SU. 

'•  See  Tabarl,  II.  pp.  ISI),  ISO. 

""  I^iwuii  raulm.  FT.  r 


«On  the  Mipeiimiry  n(  Prtumifi  tn  the 
general  rim  of  f^^antine  hiatnilans.  xeo 
tlie  remaHia  of  Kfeliuhr  hi  Uii  collecllm 
of  the  Byiantlne  hiatortain  [Bonn,  l^Wt- 
"  [xin^cn  apttmiM  omnium  Mqiifom  ipvt 
hinvoricoriim  [Priiicuii]:  Incenlo.  Il.lff, 
NiplfUtta,  nnlti  vet  optlmorum  postho- 
l«'iirlu.i:  eleesnB  quoque  et  aermona 
Bills  puro  iisns.  laiidctn  ntqup  Elorinin 

mirrlto  art^rtiiii  ma:  cnletlam  avaleBlo 
et  Qlbbona,  nimmia  vlila.  laudail  con- 


TESBS7ESTH,  MO^ASCaj[. 


l<am.xn. 


m.  uL ... 

M  Prhco*  PanttM,  Ft.  a 

••  OUed  Oono  bv  Piltas  a  ■.  0.)  and 
PinoasiOM  (MH.  Pm.  I  4).  Tba  olA 
Panlan  VoHama  and  the  Onek  Ett- 
Mnlk  are  wlaDts  of  tiM  nine  void. 
SoDMnda  or  Oiuirtii  MID  udM  In  tba 
vallCT  of  the  Oui^  tirer  (las.  K*  V, 
lour.  Bfi*  IB^  BOl  far /nun  Alt— '•><"< 

••SoPrecophU.  0ell.  ite»  t 


tbil  JWTlod 
UFEua^u 
TnSEidito 


'  (Fn.n.K  wda 


'SoditoUieaecpuntglTeBly  fteto- 


'  Misit).  nibMIRite 
rid  mjia  of  Zopjpn 


.    Ill  MiiiiTliij  fiMlili  lalii  ri  Ilia  mi 

lad  to  hlicKaUitetlDii  la  the  liurt 

*  T bran Ephth^ltediM, who mu> 

1  bimaelf  bi  order  to  dMCtva  tbe 


own  wjTerelKn. 

"The  flrM  Ephthallte  wu'  of  Perona 
«nnnr.   harfi   WrmlnalFd   earlln  than 
D.  48B  wA  bear  of  Ibe 


lirnbabJy  al 


"  Laxaie  Part*.  Vit  de  V 


I  (Herod,  ill.  1S4-IBQ 


i.  »  Iflt. 
•<  Wars  of  Fcrozea  villi  the  Sacanut. 

Acallrl,  and  otben,  are  ioijicaied  br 
Prlsoin  pB^ltM  (Ft.  S7),  A  invAi  *ar 
TTlch  ihe  KoiuliBDii  I«  witoe^eil  !■>  br 
IjuaroPartw  (p.  IDl. 

Pert.  1.1).  Tbe  Ant  aar  geeuia  to  ban 
termlDnlAd  about  4JL  470,  tht-  sircnnd  lo 
have  couimenced.  in  Lii.  481.  t.5eoI^ 
■ujeParb^Li-o.) 

u  Fukaslaa.  from  tba  Aimenlaa  aa- 
tbortUf*.  Jbunuil  .AMlatiqaa,  MB,  P-  ITl. 

••  "Une anofa aEiwrrle."  (Mlxflaaod 
In  De  8wi7'i  tranaUlon,  p.  Wl.} 

••Tabarf,  p.  US. 

•  <  Ob  the  tme  relUlon  of  BaJaa  to  F«- 
'"'V^baH.piim 


ttwniv    (Rvcop.  fi.  P.  I.  4.)    Tabi 
nvaltvaalUteui  feat  deep  and  thU 
wf(le(Tol.li.  p.1«n. 
••aoTabaH  (lVcX.    Kalthar  Fine 


Pemlana  as  atill 

In   tho   stnifoirle  (Priaoim,  Fr,  41 
truutilfs  in  Armenia,  which  Iml 
reroltln  A-H.  481  fLaiartr  ^rbe, 
Vahan  le  Mamigoiiien.  p.  101.  mun  nave 
--  ■■   --'v«ml  yean  pnTloiuly — 

,p.  *)t-4(J8. 

"Patkanlsn  la  Ihe  Joiimol  Ailatique 
-  ""V.  p^  i^i. 

'  "'..""  .'_"^riief  In 

.„..., J4(PrfscM.Fr.Bl). 

"S«eFBDUiut.lY.i.1l.lE.i£c.:Z«Iinb.  ; 
df  QlAB,  p.  B37;  Moe.  Chor.  U.  81,  B;  St 
llanlii.  htchtrchii  rur  I'Arminie,  voL 
^ji.  Si.  Ac     Compare  above,  pp.  aS6. 


"  l*jflre  rarXt 
"Ihid.  pp  1,^. 


3,  IB  and  18. 


f     "  Compare 
aims  (Kiv.  11:  and  on  the  suppoKOd  foro 
of  the  HOrd.  see  note  IX.  CnapUr  X 


*' Tills  oxpremlon 
rediHiwJff.    Kolhi— 
In  lAzare  Parhe' 
Uian  theHTnallnei 
be  r?pre«enbi  oa  < 


n  be  undenitood 


Nothing  is  more  remarkable 

-    ■    ■         jount  or  this  n-i 

henumlvrawhli 

.,  jod  on  either  Kitl 

'orely  eiceeil  S,aua  me 


»|[lrkbi>nd.p.  tSOi  Tabari,  11.  p.  HI 
PFoeoplUB  atatei.  iiutesd  of  Ibla.  thai 

the  nil  by  vhlch  Feroses  had  iwom 
was  aUMpecdpd  from  the  extnma  point 
of  tlie  royal  standard. 

"  Tabnrl,  1  »,  o. 

•'  Thirty,  according  to  Procoplua,  1  4 
(p.  IS). 

•*  A  magnfflcent  pearl  which  Peroan 

he  carried  ax  a  bra'celi 
mentioned  'Frocop.  1 
ban.  U.  p,  14S). 

••Tabort  (L  I,  c.)  makra  the  nael 
length  of  his  retail  IwenCy-air  yeate  aa4 
lli'e  inontha.  Mlrkhond  Baya  (wenty-itii 
year*  (p.  851);  EutychluH  (toI.  I,  p.  IOC; 
vol.  II.  p.  18J1  tnenty^eren;  Mafoiidi 
{rol.  II.  p.  IBS)  twenty-Dine;  AgatliiM 
(It.  27)  twenty-four.  The  "twaity-foa' 
years"  of  Ajnthlas  ha*e  perhapa  come 
from  a  writer  who  oBidgiinl  Uie  Aist  iwo 
years  after  the  death  nt  ladigerd  IL 


nrly  In  i. 


-mlHlui 


4S7.  Both  FeroMa  and 
xl  tbe  tbtnne  ana  reck- 
kinpi  from  thK  UtD*. 


oued  th__. 

HomilBdaa ,- 

ro«  n-OB  killed  7ofe  In  A.n.  48),  ttreoly- 
tlx  Tears  and  flre  montba  afier  iba 
death  of  hli  tatber.  CwpnCy-four  yeoia 
afirr  the  deatb  (or  dethnwemeat)  of 

■■  Hlrkbood,  p.  SSI;  Salcolm. .ffiftonr 
of  Prrtia.  »ol,  fp.  IRO. 

"  Compare  A  pa  lhlae|l,B.O.):—i»^T^- 
^vp-iST   ^^y    iymM  jiai    ^ftAoWAffitc — and 


THE  BBVENTB  MONARCHY. 


••Tabui.  I[.  p.  1»:  Hlrkhond,  p.  US. 

•*S«loit,ijp,  ■lll-4ie. 

•s  UulcoJui,  luL  I.IV.  Ut-lSO;  Gibboa, 

"Z«it»e*rt/(,  vol.  vlil,  p.  71;  vol,  Ul. 
p.  II.  The  Dume  on  these  coins  ia  read 
u    Chodad-VanU,    (Jliodar.Varda,    ot 

•'  Ami.  CVirun.  for  18:3,  No.  Bl  (Now 

■•  See  wit.  p.  41 1.  Mr.  Thorns*  spoulu 
of  Ram  (orKohiuiiiBH  '- ihB  pateniiUi^ 

of  UormitiUwip.  XlOi.  Due  thetturhon 
wlioni  h«  tiuoleH,  ICIMe  and  Mnymt  de 
Kiieliaiik.  Btato  eKuctly  the  rev«-*e — 
that  he  KnTwnnI  tor  iWom.  tlf  feolcd 
HorailalBii.  and  put  hiin  to  death. 
••  IdidaiUa  da  SanauUitt,  pi.  II.  Its. 

'  '•  Mordtmimn  deolef  this  (Zfilnelitifl. 
vol.  ilii  |>.  ~l).  hue.  as  it  appean  Co  nie. 
Bllbout  auWeieiiL  reiiBon. 

)i  Theiie  ningii.  which  were  noir  flrsc 
Introduced,  became  the  dimiDKulshlnK 
feature  of  the  li»^->-  miinnin.  fmm  chna. 
roBs  II.  downw. 


I  paabed  t< 


Ze'tKhrift.  vol.  vllL  No  irj;  Longp*- 
rler.  Ufdaillea.  pi.  \x.  fli;.  21. 

"Monltniaiin.Ziii/aJinyf.  Tol.vEil.pp. 
S9  it  9^0-  *^iJ  the  ineahinK  of  kadi, 
Ciimpare  Thomw  In  Xum.  Citron,  for 
ISTX  pp.  StU-^UO. 

<•  tonicp^rler,  MMaill'i.  p.  OS. 

'*  Zeiliclirifl,  toI.  Till.  pp.  TS-TS;  toI. 

'•  .VvM.  Clbvn.  for  I8TS.  p.  SS3.  The 
BbhreTlated  form  nt  nxoxt  of  the  mlDI- 
murtii  reiideni  their  atlrlbutlnri  more  or 
teas  doubtful;  ticnce  mueh  of  the  dl>ei^ 


'•See  the  Atxaaia  dt  I'Intlitut  AtcM- 
liogiqat  tot  IBti.  vol.  iv.  p.  Its. 
CHAPTER  XVIL 

iThlB  (a  U.  JjaagpMet'B  readini;  of 
fee  lej^egd  upon  the  coin  which  he 
iaerib<»  to  Balas  (Mtdaillft,  p.  US).  H. 
lartholoratsi  itibtitantlnlty  aereeR  with 
Ibn.  Mordtmann  differs  iZetlKhrift, 
v>l.  Tin.  p.  Til.  It  Is  generally  allowed, 
lowerer.  that  Ilia  name,  vhalever  Its 
uttl*0  tonn,  repnwfnled  the  old  Par- 

*T»b«rt  voLU.pp.  18S.M*,1M;  Mir- 
Uirind,  p.  lu.      Bo  Ua^oudl.  lol.  U.  p. 

■AEathlas.lT.OTip.  is;.  D;Theophaa. 

•  yatliaulaD^ln  the  Journal  AiiaUtfie 

•ta.  vol.Lp.lSl.uoIe;  I'atluuiiaiT  (). ».  c), 


1.  p.  14;!;  UlrUload,  p. 

.p.  143. 
..    .         ftrJi.  1.4.  adjln.    Com- 

iftophaiieji,  Ckromigrapk.  p.  108, 

'  •  i  jizare  Pnriw.  p.  SS. 

"Rapor  and  HammTougd  had  been 
both  required  to  inaivh  with  all  their 
foriMTB  to  Ct^^phon  Ob.  p.  311). 

"See  Lazare  Pailie,  pp.  3S-39. 

"  I'aikaiilau  {Jtiitmal  Aiiattque,  18W, 
p,  IW). 

"  Laia™  Parbe.  p  M. 

"The  revolt  of  ZaiTh.  nnd  his  rela- 
tlonslilp  CO  l^iroics,  rest  kIioIIj  on  the 

however,  can   liarilly  bare  been   tnls- 


11.  p.  14S:  Hlrkhoad,  p. 


•°  Lnmre  Pnrbe,  p.  «. 

"Ibid.  p.  40. 

"  ARalfiiaa.  It.  27,  p.  ISA.  A;  Eutych. 
II.  p.  1^.'7;  Syiicellus,  p  SSO.  D:  Tabari, 
ToLll.p.  14<:  Mlrkhoiid.  p.SSS;  Ma^oiidl, 
Tol.  II.  p.  IW:  Ijizare  l>ai-be.  p.  40:  Fat^ 
kanlan.  p.  IT*.  Ac,  The  four  yenni  were 
probably  not  complete.  Balos  asoeiidiug 

the  h-m"i'nalk,n  of  **''i;.'4B7,    ^  "*       ""^ 

'•Them  Is  not  tbi-  same   uolrprcnl 

afcrermeut  hpre.    Taharl  |n,  1441.  Hir- 

kliondlp.  ft'iSi.  Eutycbiiis  (I,  a.  c).  and 


ZamaspM,   anil  say   that  he  naa  de- 
throrieil  and  blinded  by  Kobad. 

"  MivlihoBd,  p.  SSI ;  TahBii.  II.  p.  Hi. 

»  Agathlaa,  It.  ST:  Up^at  n^  rpinut 

"  AKalhlaa.  It.  ST.    See  the  passoe* 
prefixed  to  this  chapter. 
"  Tabari.  1.  a.  c. ;  Hlrkhond,  p.  SS3. 
"  See  above,  note  3, 
••  As  Tabari  Ul.  p.  llS)  and  Mlrkliond 


Tits  BSVXSTB  MOJTAaC^: 


•Twtuip.  m. 

'  XkbttrLji.  IM 

•  See  FiUB,  Dt  CttatarU,  Xwnta  tm 
Slit.  Arab.:  Kod  compaia  M.  Marttn'a 
Botea  to  Uw  AuKBnpln  itf  I^ 


»L  p.  II 

Mul  Oie  HaeUimUImm*,  pp.  ni-Ttt; 
,  IHt    FOUn-   duir  -■  ■ 


>1.  I*,  p.  «;  Bmlth'a  Ilotai 
■  DtMu  md  JUI,  ToL  T 

>*8ee«  pwor  brKT.  H.  H.  Hoi 
In  the  Xa^Mteat  J<mrwU  tar 
toL  IL  n.  lai-lH. 

>>TftKTl,T<ri.ILp.It8. 

"IWd. 

<*S<iKMdMad(n.SB>,wbo  bra 
ed  by  Mklccdm  (uS.  <tr^'^Xa,  Tal 


uUt.  qootad  In  St.  tbr 
u  LellfKn,  vol  tIL  p.  S 
'-rur  the  teaching  of  Bbuuiw,  sm 
T&barl,  voL  li.  pp.  liS-i:  MirkhoDd.  pp. 
»a-t:  ,UBd>iu,  i>.  !fT;  p.  138.  B;  A«- 
eop.  Sr/I.  Pm.  t.  S:  Theapban.  Chrmto- 

pcnd.  p.  3H.C.    Among  iDodern  writers 

Gibbon  (Decliive  ond  fViU,  Tof.  v.  pp. 
IBl^),  U&lcDlm  (HM.  of  Pi^tia,  yiA  1. 
p.    1W>.  aiid  St.  Martin   iNotw  to  Le 
Beau,  Tol.  \H.  pp.  832-838). 
■•'--Mppcialfj'Mfrlilion'  "   "■ 


till.  p.  ^.    MbcouiIKvoI.  U. 
Jiond  \p.  .%S).  wul  TuljArt  1 1  ^  _ 

nijjlly.  Bamu^h  (toI.  it.  p.  ITfi. 


>•  (p.  US,  A), TbeopluiDM  (p.Tl^O, 

loaDuB  Q^a.  o.},  aiid  eoBiii  of  tfacAr- 

mwiiana    llie  colBa  bsT*  •  nixtw  i< 

the  Ufird  reiciial  rew  (Monltmaiin  In  the 


IMtrtft  VOL  sIL  p.  Uh 

•TabuL  ToL  tt.  p.  lU    FraeoplM 

la  ua  iba  «m  thaiueoC  ZotadvM 


predeceanor  of  Eplouruu.  as  reporteil  by 
Aristotle  <Ef A.  JVic  i.  ».  S  II. 

"Tabari.  vo].  If,  p.  140:  "Cettf  doc- 
trine plut  nm  jeuncK  B™^  aui  JA. 
baucbeset  Ala  pupiilaue. 

'•Ulrhhond.  p.  &. 

"Tabari,  voL  0.  p.  Utt;  Hlrkbond.  p. 


K.  ihe  ;  o(  heddt 


>St.  Hartln.  Ktekercliet  (ur  fArmf- 
:  ToL  1,  pp.  »»-a\  Ijtam  Parbe,  Vie 
Vaiuin.  p.  47. 

"  ■  -  It  was.  Xfihea  retraced  bla  alPpB 
— ..    ,i.j  .w.  jHuaeirUiinit 


Id  AnDeniB.  recalled 
ofBcP.    (Lanire 


iMtated  Vaiita  Id  tl 


8:  p.  138.  O  callB  him 
o  Theophaneii  IChro- 


(p.  StO,  C>,    Zamasp  is  (lie  /onu  upon 
IbB  ooiiiB  (Uordtmanu  in  tbr  ZtiltOmft, 


B).  Uin  mouilw  wu  uodrntooirbo 
tbe  a4lilce  impli^  *aa  not  adopted. 

>•  The  Mory  In  told  wltb  oertaln  rarls 
tlons;  but  all  the  accounta  afiee  In  at 
tributJog  Uie  eK-ape  of  Um  klwr  to  Uu 
asslsiouce  lent  um  by  bis  vlfe.  Ae- 
cording  to  Bome.  abe  chaoeed  clotbn 
with  Mm.  and  took  bb  place  in  tbe 
priaon  (Proeop.  BM.  Frrt.  t.  B:  p.  18, 
By,  accordliiK  to  olben.  abe  carHed  Uni 
niil  of  the  pTlaOD  OODCMled  In  a  bundle 
heddotbaa  and  corarleta  (Ulrkbowl 
.  8M:  TabaH.  vOL  IL  p.  ISl). 

><ljee  text.  p.  4IQ.    Otfav  innwic» 

ill  occur  in  tlir  later  blstoir. 

■•  Procop.  BeO.  Ptn.  L  i;  p.  W,  R 
.zaitiiss,  It,  'M:  p.  IM.  D. 

»Mlrkbond.p.^;Tabarl,Tol.iLlU 

■*  Asalhlafi.  Iv.  SB:  p.  181.  A:  i  tatm- 
'^  "*"  '■?TJJ!f,**™'  ""  «^'"" 

'  ■  Btu'-'P^  1. 8;  p.  iiL  a 

"lIMoire  il*t  Hauanidrm,  p.  B: 
Knbad  pardooaa  k  Mm  trin  et  diiaha 
iiiiea  Ml  cralntea  en  lul  prodlfroeBt  W 
laniaea  do  n  teadreMe"  <M  Saejk 
.  rHiiAatlon). 

>•  Sea  Loagptria.  UidaOlm  da  Sa- 
•nni'dea  pp.  !0-71 :  MonUmam  fa  lie 


pp.  !<»-71: 

■•ColcBoCKatiad.tbtedlabl 

.veor,  which  have  thli  derkw  (Xsa. 
Chrou.  tot  1878.  p.  8811,  are  perbaiM  eaf- 
llcr  Ibnn  thocr  of  Zamaap,  who.  bo» 

year  (a.D.  4te\.  The  device  waa  oub 
Hnued  on  mom  of  tbe  later  coin*,  ul 
va*  adopted  by  tlie  Ajala. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

>  So  A^thias,  In  direct  terms  (iv.  28). 
Eutychius  ivol.  ii.  pp.  Ml.  170),  Ma^oudi 
(vol.  ii.  p.  1»5).  Mirkbond  (p.  358),  and 
Tabarl  (vol.  it.  p.  151)  moke  his  two 
reii^is,  together  with  that  of  Zamasp, 
cover  forty-three  years.  This  number 
Involves  a  second  reip^n  of  twent;p^-nine 
or  thirty  years,  since  the  first  reien  of 
Kobad  lasted  eleven  yi*ars,  and  that  of 
Zamasp  between  two  and  tliree  years. 

s  See  Clinton,  F.  R.  vol.  L  pp.  716  and 
753. 

•See  Smith*8  DLt.  of  Ok.  and  Rem. 
Biography^  vol.  ili.  p.  53®. 

•  Clinton,  F.  R.  vol.  i.  p.  745;  Diet  of 
Ok.  and  Rom.  Riogr.  1.  s.  c. 

•  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  40. 

•  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 

'The  main  auwority  for  the  state* 
mentvS  in  the  text  is  Johannes  lydus 
(X>e  Mngifttrat.  iii.  51-58),  an  earlier  and 
even  more  painstaklnf^  writer  than  Pro- 
copins.  He  lived  from  a.d.  491  to  about 
A.D.  553,  Procopius  from  about  a.d.  500 
to  A.n.  560.  Hn  Is  confirmed  in  tho  mat- 
ter by  Priscus  Panitea,  who  wrote  about 
B.C.  470. 

•  So  (iibbon.  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v. 
p.  87.  It  is  perhaps  not  quite  clear 
whether  the  Uerbend  pass  or  that  of 
Mnzdok  is  Ititendwl  by  Lydus. 

•  Jurolpach  is  the  form  u.sed  bv  Pris- 
cus (Frs.  31  and  37);  Biraparacn  that 
given  by  Lydus  (Iii.  52).  The  initial  ele- 
ment is  plainly  the  Bir  or  Vera,  which 
was  the  common  Persian  word  for 
"caf«tle,"  and  which  probably  passed 
from   Persian  into  Hebrew,  becoming 

1*  ^t  i^  ifffiaXXorrtt  ra  r«  irpbf  EvpoK 
Tliptraii  ra  T(  irp^f  Bopiav  'P«D/uuuoif  ai^- 
KOtrra  idjfovy.     (L^duS,  1.  S.  C.) 

^1  See  the  demand  made  on  Leo  in 
A.D.  4M  (Priscus,  Fr.  31 ),  repeated  in  a.d. 
460  (Fr.  37).  One  payment  seems  to  have 
been  made  by  Tnoodosius  IL  (Gf.  Ly- 
dus, De  yfaghtrat.  iii.  53.  where  I  con- 
ceive that  we  ougiit  to  read  fiucpov  for 

fM&^OI'Of.) 

»*The  statement  of  Procopius  to  this 
effect  {Bell,  PerM.  i.  7,  ad  init.)  is  quit« 
compatible  with  the  account  given  by 
Lydus,  and  explains  why  tiie  demand 
was  pressed  just  at  this  time. 

*3  Procopius,  1.  s.  c. 

*♦  Tlieopnanes.  Chronograph,  p  184,  C. 

*•  These  grounds  are  stated  oy  Pro- 
copius as  determining  the  conduct  of 
Anastasius. 

»«Procop.  B.  P.  i  7:  p.  20,  A;  Theo- 
pban.  Chronograph  I.  s.  c. 

1^  On  the  foundation  and  strength  of 
Theodoslopolls,  see  text,  p.  S96. 

»•  Procop.  B.  P.  1.  s.  o. 

>»  Ibid. 

ao  Vol.  i.  p.  173. 

>i  Theophan.  p.  124,  D. 

««  Procop.  Bm.  Per».  i.  7;  p.  21,  B. 

3>Prooop.  B,  F,  p.  21.  D.    In  later 


times  the  monks  were  accused  of  treach- 
erously surrendering  their  trust  (Theo- 
Shon.  Chronograph,  p.  1^,  A;  Marcel- 
n.  Chronic,  p.  4H);  but  Procopius  im- 
putes to  them  no  worse  crime  than 
remissness. 

3*  According  to  Procopius,  be  drew 
his  scimetor,  and  threatened  with  in- 
stant death  every  soldier  who  hesitated 
to  mount  the  scaling  ladders. 

3»  Procop.  p.  Hi,  C. 

*•  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  185,  A: 

'Eotu  r^s  iroAcitff  ytyovirtit  A^^ovffi  va<r«v 
Koi  KaBcupotHri  icax  vkovrov  \aiifiav9Viri  iro- 
\vv. 

37  Procop.  I.  8.  0.  Of  these  Kobad 
afterwards  released  a  large  number 
(ibid.  p.  22,  D). 

3d  Ibid.  p.  28,  B.  Theophanes  calls  the 
time  '*  three  months,**  which  is  spf-oking 
roundly.  Marcellinus  speaks  of  the 
cit^  as  taken  "in  the  fifth  month," 
which  is  clearly  incorrect. 

»*  S«'e  Clinton,  F.  R.  vol.  i  p.  718. 

"  Procop.  B.  P.  I.  8;  p.  28,  A.  C^ler. 
who  arrived  on  the  scene  the  latest  of 
the  four,  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  com- 
manders by  some  writers.  (Johann. 
Lydus,  De  Magist.  iii.  53;  Marcellin. 
Chron.  p.  48;  Johann.  Molal.  xvi.  p.  114, 
B.) 

*i  See  text,  pp.  806-7. 

«2  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  8;  p.  23,  C:  Irpa- 
TtVfia  roioOrtf  ^<uriv  ovrt  vp6rTtpov  ourc 
vartpov  cirt  Ilepo-af  'P40ft«uovf  (vtrnji'ai. 

**  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  I;i5,  B; 
Procop.  B.  P.  p.  23,  D. 

**  Trio  phrase  used  by  Procopius  Is 

(<rrpaToirtO€v<ravTo  «y  x<api<f  'Ap^aju,  evm¥ 

(p.  2i,  A).  I  suspect  that  Arxanene  is 
here  intended. 

"  Prf>cop.  B.  P.  p.  24,  B. 

»«  Ibid.  p.  24,  D. 

"  Procop.  B.  P.i.Q;  p.  25,  B. 

'^  Theophanes  tells  us  that,  after  cap- 
turing  Amida,  Kobad  sent  out  plunder- 
ing expeditions  which  ravaged  all  Meso- 
potamia as  far  as  Syria  (Chronograph. 
p.  1'^.  B).  E<les8a  was  threatene<l  (Pro- 
cop. B.  P.  ii.  13;  p.  10),  B);  Constantia 
submitted  (ibid.). 

»•  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  8;  p.  24,  D.  Theo- 
phiuies  speaks  of  the  invaders  as 
^'Cadusiansand  others"  (Cfcron.  p.  127. 
B).  But  Procopius  calls  them  "  Iiuns,'* 
which  is  his  ordinary  name  for  the 
Ephthalites. 

<o Theophan.  Chron.  p.  127,  A;  Pro- 
cop. B.  P.  p.  25,  A;  MarcelUn.  Chron.  p. 
49. 

**  Theophan.  1.  s.  c. 

*a  Procop.  B.  P.  p.  25,  B. 

**  The  capture  of  Olones  is  related  at 
lentctli  by  Procopius  (B.  P.  i.  9;  pp.  25-fi); 
alluded  toby  Theophanes  (Chron.  p.  126, 
B). 

**  From  Procopius  alone  we  should 
have  conclude^I  that  ttie  sunvnder  of 
Amida  and  the  conclusion  of  the  seven 
years'  peace  were  two  separate  transac- 
tions. (See  the  Bell.  Pers.  i.  ft;  p.  27.) 
But  Theophanes  distinctly  regaras  the 


•TSS  BSVSSTB  MOSABOSr. 


Bnt  (Ckrmt.  p.  W,  B,  C);  tod  pnib^ 
Krlaauhkidde. 

MMof  tbmmb«Md«r.  ButAapebn 
dM  b  riMTl*  the  modem  Jtoetad.  i 
tttle  of  q- -"--  -•»-'- 


l;'p.i^a 


<Bee  Pukuten  In 

tbe  Joumol  .^jfoHvua  (Or  1880,  p.  114.) 
The  amfauvdor'B  iiMer  wu  married 
'  In  Kobad.  asd  waa  the  aothar  ol  CSuw- 
nSa.     (Praoof.  B,  P^l._llj_p^JB,  A.) 

"IWd.p.'w.D! 
"Bee  tbo   Mp^ 

pUlned  of  Uie  coDduM  of  tin  Romaua 
as  looD  M  bin  war  wIUi  ths  Htma  ma 
•DdHl.  and  that  almoat  ImmadJatalr 
•ftannnU  Anuta^iu  diad. 

<•  See tezt,_pp  MandlDi. 

••  Pmcop.  S.  F.  1.  ID;  p. «,  C. 
'      •>  RM.  p.  tt,  A;  Johann.  KaUl.  nl.  n. 
«,  O:  Johanti.  Lrdw  n  UairWnil.  IB. 
41,  a4  fin.:  'nieophan.  p.  UB.  A. 

B.  JE  111.  S7.  ^   ^ 

**  PmcopLoB  vetl  wyi  of  Daras  and 

TheodotdonoliB.  ^tmx^fiAVK  r^   vinitr 

■'  Bm  t*jlt. Jl.  4W. 

"  Pmcoii.  fl.  F.  p.  IS,  B. 

"aibbon.  Daiiim  md  FaU,  toL  t.  p. 
W, 

••  Zlkcibbi  hi  tbe  form  iwd  hj-  J.  Hnla- 
Ub  (CArmioflr.  iviL.  p.  48,  C.  D);  Zillftdes 
Ibnt  round  In  TheOpbsocB  (C'Aron.  p. 


The  PascbBi  Chronicle  foUovs  J.  »ala- 
lasfrol,  1.  p.  838,  A) 

ei]  upon  Tmtli '8  robes.     HlTdlsdVii.  ,.. 
of  Kaioantaahion.    (See  J.  HoloLp.  4: 


P.14S,A. 

trae  slxlr-el^ht  a 


iMi^ntl 


VOUld    ll 


waselVt 

D).  b»  V 

B3S.  I  niBpect  that  b?  vas  reatlv  older 
since  be  In  ualled  an  old  man  In  ^d,  MS 
by  J.  LydOH  (D(  Uiurl'tral.  III.  W. 

"So  tlieRoman  wr1ter»(Pmerip  B,  P. 
t.  11;    p.  SO.  A;  minpared  with  Theo- 

Eliaii.  Chron.  p.  145,  Cy    Tabsri  eirea 
Im  (-.1  s.>nn  (CTrn.ito.ie,  T.>1,  II  p.  im. 
"  Pnico]).  B.  P  i.  11  ■  pp.  »0-»J:  Theo- 
phnn  rAion,  p.  IB.  C.  f). 

•1  -Vt,.'  rrounrt  of  tbe  mtuMi  1*  naid  to 
haiH  been,  that,  as  Juntin  had  no  natu- 
ral sou.  a  tOD  by  sdopUua  mlsht  hate 


UaxdakiLes 

o/'(a° 


clalmeil  to  be  his  heir,  and  U 

"See  text.  p.  433. 

•rTha  Dnlyancienl  writer  «bo  i[iTei 
Uils  blKUiry  at  lenEili.  Theoiihsnet,  i^Ie 
the  leotarlea  ■■UairicLijeBr'_bul  then 
■»  Inl.'jidHl.    (Ste  Dr.  Piatt 

Ite  SA^-.L-;ib.B  !u  BmlOi's  i. ^ 

,M„I  !.■'.'.■   /iiriarajJiv,  Yol.  lU.  p.  71», 

-- i]..,...,,  K.p.  >.iv.  p.na.A. 

■■  \-  :.  Miiiauklle  (Theophaa.  C^rnn. 

''•Jobs  of  IlaWa  placaa  the  daitras- 
ttoo  of  tbe  MasdAllaa  (Mantehsss) 
somewhat  later,  apparentlr  In  a.D.  SMl 
(See  his  OirmuwOfMo.  xtUL  P.  SI,  O) 

"  Frocop.  a.  P.  1 11:  p.  n^  B. 

"Sea Herod  1. 140;  S&ab.  xv.t,|»: 
A«alhlaa,  IL  p.  «Q.  Coopara  F«i^3dM, 
nn.  T.  to  Fu>.  TtlL 

'•TlMaapef^aneaUed  "H^''b7 
ttaB  Bjaantlma  (Prooop.  S.  .P.  L  it;  p. 
as,  D;  Joh.  ItaU.  ztUL  p.  fiO,  AX  «t£, 
bowerar,  bbs  tbe  tsnn  too  va(iielT  tor 
us  to  be  nra  Ibat  real  Buna  are  la- 
tended. 

»•  Procop.  B.  P.  p.  U,  a 

'•  Preoiv.  a.  F.  p.  M,  D. 

••  Clinton.  F.  B.  *ol.  I.  p.  VM. 

1'  Bee  Job.  KalaL  OarmagnaA.  xrllL 

Bt  this  period  seem 


Li's 


h.  Maiif.'  x 


.  IS;  p.  U.  B. 
the  poelUoQ  of  HsnyropoUe,  see  i 
SI :  p.  88.  C. 
'■>  John  or  HalsU  sappllea  herr 
'"  — '  — '"■  1>T  Proeoplmi.  •— • 
hlH ■■— 


Oraph.  JSVlll.  p.  t 
•Oohann.  1(« , 


isnatlre  (Chnnw- 
Ba,C;  Fn>- 


"Procop.  * 

>'  IDW, 


"Ibid,  p 

"  The  name  Peroies  Is  elTen  bv  Pro- 
eopluK  oulx  (fl.  P.  p.  86.  C).  The  tiUe 
Mihran  Is  itiTen.  cu  {faproperjiame.  tj 
John  of  Halala  (Chnnoprap*.  arfO.  p. 
f».  CI. 

'"  I'rocop.  B.  P.  p.  (7,  A. 

oBRiadTe  of  Fn>eophH<B. 


"Ibid.  p.  88,  C. 


^PP; 


37-8J. 


passed  betwBen  the  two  leaden.  I 
Dinv  tniRt  IVocopluK.  BellHarlus  w; 
"11  Is  Kdnilttwl  hvall  those  who  1 
even  tha  Hmallail  Ebnrr  of  wisdom. 
pence  isaiFood  which  4 
Vvherefore,  It  a  man  1 

ponce,  he  will  cniMe ,   ™ 

nelsbborlnx  natioiu,  but  alK>  tohii  ova 
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Idth  and  kin.    And  he  truly  la  the  best 
ecneral  who  proves  himself  cnpnble  of 
brint^ing  peace  out  of  war.    liut  thou, 
wlieti  Home  and  Persia  were  on  the  best 
of  t*trfii8.  didHt  force  upon  ua  a  war  for 
which  tlici'e  won  no  reason,  since  our  re- 
spective kiDKS  were  peaceably  disposed 
towanls  eacli  other,  and  ambassadors 
had  come  and  were  at  no  i^reat  distance, 
enipowere<l  to  reconcile  our  differences 
— ^auibassadors,  I  say,  who  will  even  now 
arrange  terms  of  p<>«ce  between  us,  if 
no   insurmountable   impediment   arise 
from  this  invasion.    I  pray  thee,  with- 
draw tliy  force  instantly  into  Persian 
territory,  and  be  not  an  obstticle  to  the 
prosperity  of  thy  country,  lest  perad- 
venture  tliy  countrymen  shall  cast  on 
thee  the  blame  of  what  they  may  here- 
after   suffer."      Perozes    replied:     "I 
would  have  done  that  which  is  requested 
of  me,  convinced  by  what  thou  hadst 
written,  if  1  had  not  bethouprht  myself 
that  the  letter  came  from  Romans,  who 
are  always  ready  to  promise,  but  little 
inclined  to  perform  their  promises,  even 
when  they  Imve  Kwom  to  them.    It  is 
on  account  of  the  deceits  which  you 
have  practised  uiK>n  us  that  we  have 
been  compelle^i  to  take  up  arms;  there- 
fore, my  Koman  friends,  you  may  be 
sure  that  you  will  have  to  meet  the  Per- 
sians in  battle.    Our  resolution  is  taken 
either  to  compel  you  t*-)  do  us  justice,  or 
dse    to   hold   our  present  position  till 
death  or  old  nge  disable  us.'*    Belisarius 
made  the  following  rejoinder:— **  It  is 
wrong,  most  excellent  Mirrlianes,  to  in- 
dulge  in   vain    boasting,   and    wrong, 
moreover,  to  tax  one's  neighbors  with 
c-imes  to  which  they  are  strangers.  We 
paid  with  truth  that  Ruflnus  wais  near  at 
naud.  and  had  brought  with  him  terms 
of  peace— 70U  yourself  will  not  be  able 
to  ueny  this  much  longer.    If,  however, 
you  are  bent  on  fighting,  we  shall  meet 
you  confidently  in  the  belief  that  God  is 
ou  our  side,    wo  have  conciliated  His 
favor  by  the  fairness  of  our  proceedings, 
while  3*our  arrogance  and  rejection  of 
the  conditions  of  peace  which  we  offered 
must  have  offended  Him.    To  mark  tlie 
justice  of  our  cause,  we  shall  attach  to 
oui'  standards,  ere  we  engage,  the  docu- 
ments which  we  liave   exchange<l   re- 
cently."    Perozes  answered  to  this: — 
"We,  too.  believe  tliat  we  have  not  be- 
gun this  war  without  the  sanction  of  our 
own  gods;   under  tJieir  protection  we 
shall  attack  you;  and  we  trust  that  their 
aid  will  enable  us  t<'>  take  Daras  to-mor- 
row.   Have  my  bath  and  my  breakfast 
in  readiness  for  me  witliiu  the  walls.' 
(See  Procop.  jB.  P.  i.  H;  pp.  3d-9.) 

»»  Procop.  p.  40,  D. 

•*  Procop.  B.  P.  p.  41,  B,  C,  D. 

•»  Ibid.  p.  42,  iL 

tfucpai^K^     6iiurutaa<T$ax  ■      ^ajcpov      yap 
vp6yov  'Fta/xaivy  Tji  M<^X]7  c<(»>ll  Tn  i9^«pf 

^ar(n}ai|ff«y  UcpvoA.    (Procop.  B.  P.  i.  14, 
mtbjin,) 


•^Seetext,  p.  441. 

•*  The  Persians  are  estimated  at  80.000, 
the  Romans  at  less  than  half  that  num- 
ber (Procop.  i.  \7>\  p.  4:i.  !),». 

•*  A  fort,  named  Bolon.  not  far  fi"om 
Theoilosiopoiis,  and  a  district  called 
Pharangium,  which  lay  between  F^rsar- 
menia  and  Tzania.  and  had  gold  mines 
in  it,  are  the  gains  mentioned  (ibid.  p. 
44,  C:  p.  45.  D). 

>»oibid.  pp.  4«-7.  Kobad  required 
that  either  i)aras  should  be  evacuated 
and  destro3'ed.  or  that  the  trouble  and 
exi)ensif  of  defending  the  pass  of  Der- 
bend  should  be  shared  between  the  two 
nations. 

io»  Procop.  B.  P.  1. 17;  p.  BO,  D,  and  p. 
51,  A:  Johann  Malnl.  xviii.  p.  (>U,  B; 
Theophan.  vol.  i.  p.  151,  D. 

»««Theophanes  says  '•  CJhalcedon '* 
(1.  8.  c),  but  probably  means  "  Chalcis." 
since  there  w^as  no  "  Chalcedon "  in 
Syria. 

*o»  Procop.  B.  P.  p.  50,  A:  p.  51,  B. 

»«>«  Procop.  B.  P.  i.  18.  ad  init. 

10*  So  Procopius  (1.  s.  c).  John  of 
Malala  calls  him  Kxarath  (.xviii.  p.  69, 
B). 

'"•John  of  Malala  speaks  of  the  Per- 
sian army  as  passing  Jid  rov  Kip«n;<r(ov, 
which  in  classical  Greek  would  mean 
**  through  Oircesiuin;"  hut  his  language 
is  so  impure  tiiat  we  may  understand 
him  U)  mean  "passing  by  It,*'  ou  the 
other  side  of  the  Eunfirates.  So  tiie 
Latin  translator  renders  the  passage 
**  O'rcesium  prfxtergressus.^* 

»o'  Procop.  B.  P.  p.  b-'i,  C;  Johann. 
Mai.  1.  s.  c.  It  is  curious  that  Proco- 
pius speaks  of  the  country  invaded  as 
Cornmagene.  Uommagene  was  T»ro- 
I)erly  the  small  tract  at  the  extreme  N.E. 
of  Syria,  having  Samnsata  for  its  cai>i- 
tal,  "and  not  extending  further  south 
than  lat.  37".  The  tract  invadetl  by 
Azarethes  was  evidently  Chalybonitis, 
all  the  towns  that  are  mentione<l  (Hie- 
nipolis.  Batnse,  Barbalissus,  Gabbula, 
A'c.)  lying  in  that  region.  The  line  of 
tlie  P**rsian  march  is  given  l>est  by  J. 
Malalas.  who  names  successively  "Cir- 
cesium.  C^llinicus.  and   Gabbula,  and 

E laces  Roman  troops  in  Hierapolis  and 
Arbalissus. 

JO**  See  the  Author's  i4»icien*  Afon- 
archies,  vol.  ii.  p.  4ft6*  2nd  edition. 

»o»It  appears  from  John  of  Malala 
that  the  expeditionary  force  was  seen 
as  it  passed  Call inicu.s,  and  that  int^>lli- 
gence  was  at  once  conveyed  to  Belisa- 
rius at  Doras. 

»>«lVocop.  5.  P.  p.  52,  B, 

»»»Ibid.  p.  5o.  C. 

»»2So  Procopius  (p.  52,  O,  whose 
authority  on  such  a  point  must  be  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  J.  Malalas.  The  latter 
places  Belisarius  at  Bcurbalissus,  tliirty 
niilf's  east  of  Gabbula. 

»»*  Procop.  p.  53.  A. 

>>«  Ibid.  (;ompare  Jo.  Malal.  xviii.  p. 
TO,  C. 

ii^The  battle  was  fought  upon  Eos' 
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t«»r  Eve.  when  the  Christians  of  the  sixth 
century  fjLsted  till  alter  nii^htfall  tPro- 
cop.  p.  riS,  IJ). 

i»«Pn»cop.  p.  5C.  D. 

»"  Ibid.  p.  «•*'.  C.  Compare  Jo.  JIalal. 
xviii.  p.  T3,  A.  B. 

»i'Procop.  p.  64  B. 

no  Jo.  Mulal.  xvili.  p.  78.  C. 

»ao  proi^op.  p.  W.  B;  Slirkhond,  p.  359. 

»5»  Jo.  Malal.  1.  K.  c. 

»3«  Frocop.  1.  11;  p.  80,  A;  Mirkhond. 
p.  avj, 

>«'St^e  Mordtmann  in  the  Zeitxhrift, 
vol.  viii.  pp.  7»-.s3;  vol.  xii.  pp.  13-lU; 
and  TboniHs  in  the  Humismaiic  Chron- 
icle for  is^s.  pp.  v»*JO  i3J.  Bolli  autiiori- 
ties  at^P'e  a.s  to  tite  meaning  of  ufzui  or 
ajzn.  tSfe  Zeitschr,  viii.  p.  79;  Am  hi. 
Chron.  p.  il^il,  not**  21  ) 

13*  Kobad.  it  is  evident,  counted  to  his 
rei^ii  the  two  j-ears  during  whicli  Za- 
mivsp  was  kin};.*^as  well  as  tlti.>8e  during 
which  he  actually  reipned.  His  two 
rei^'ns  (li-f*))  comprised  really  but 
fony-on**  yt-ars.  Fort y-/A ire,  however. 
Ih  the  nun'iber  usually  UHsigued  to  him. 
(See  Tabiiri,  vol.  il.  p.  151:  Mirkhond.  p. 
35H:  Jo.  Malal.  xviil.  p.  78,  D;  Eutych. 
v<il.  ii.  p.  170.) 

i«*  Mordtmann  in  the  Zcitschrift^  vol. 
viii.  pp.  78-8:3:  Thomas  in  Num.  Chron. 
for  1878.  p.  23:i. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

iProcop.  Ii.  P.  i.  21;  p.  63,  C. 

*''  Ibid.  'I'dcTKwv  ovbii-a  xpffyai  avrofxarov 
C(  Tt]i-  ^aoLAtinv  urat,  oAAd  i/zT^tp  licpcwf 
Twr  Aoyifitav. 

*  Zaun's  (si.*e  p.  440).  It  i>*  uncertain 
what  tiad  l>e(.Mime  of  l^hthnsuarsas. 

••  Proci.p.  /;.  /*.  i.  23:^  p.  WJ.  H.  Xoo-potj^ 
o  Ku/ja^ou  arafTov  t«  fjy  rtjv  6idt-oiar  Koi 
VfWTtpdd' irpa-y/xaTwi'   aronoi    ipaoTtj^. 

*lbi<l.  p.  :+>.  A. 

'^  Ibid.  'E.Ttp6\i)Ba\uov  if  aWj}  riv't  Au>5]7 
c;(d>i.troi'  ov  f^r/u.tf  II(p<ratv  BacriAca  kcSkt- 
Ta<Tt>ai.    ('iiinpart'  Heroil.  iii.  "JS. 

7  I'jooop.  1.  i;:^;  p.  WJ,  C. 

"  l'i<><'(>p.  p  <><J,  D. 

»lbid.  pp.  <:7-.S. 

»"  Mirkhond,  pp.  G2-3;  Tabari.  vol.  Ii. 
p.  ir«l». 

"  M**b<)de»i  wos  "commanded  to  re- 
pair to  tlio  iron  tripod  wliicli  sto«xi  bf 
I'on.'  tlv  gut«»  of  the  jvilai"»\  where  it  was 
death  to  reliev*'  or  ai>pn>acli  the  victim, 
and  Uiinji'itihetl  then-  scvt^rol  <lnt/s  l>e- 
fore  his  Krnt»*nce  was  pronounced  bj' 
the  son  of  Kobad."  (Sc«*  (ribbor).  De- 
clhic  ami  Fnll^  vol.  v.  p.  isy;  and  com- 
par.'  I'rfM.'op   i.  'S\\  p.  08,  D.) 

1-  Procop.  p  r,S.  B. 

>3  .1.  Malal   xviii.  p.  213.  ad  init. 

'*  Tr/v     airtpaiTOf     KaAovfi^ivriv     (ipt)vrjv. 

rProcop.  W.  y\  i.  22;  p.  iC>,  J).  Compare 
ii.  -i;  p.  IM,  B,  D;  -«.  0'o</i.  iv.  14;  p.  t>07, 
B.) 

'•'•  For  the  t'-rmsof  the ]>ence,  compare 
J.  Malal.  xviii.  p.  2iy  with  Procop.  B.  P. 
i.  22:  pp.  (Vi-O. 

»«6ototext,  p.  434. 


"  Marcellin.  Chron.  p.  64. 

iBSee  iiibboD,  iMxline  and  /Yx2f,  vol 
V.  pp.  101-114. 

*»  loid.  pp.  121-128. 

«o  t4ibbou,  Dedine  and  Fott,  voL  t.  pp. 
l*J-ir>4. 

«»  See  Procop.  B.  P.  I.  86,  ad  init.;  U. 
1   2  «!tc. 

*"lbld.  1.  526;  p.  79.  C.  D.  Choarofin 
cloaked  his  insorence  under  a  mask  of 
facetiousuess;  but  it  can  scarcel.v  liave 
been  the  less  offensive  oo  that  aci'4>uiiL. 

»  Ibid.  ii.  2;  pp.  89-90;  ii.  8;  pp.  W^4. 

**  The  allusion  h(.M*e  was  to  certain 
transactiouH  between  Justinian  and  Ain- 
roundarus.  the  sheikh  ot  the  S,Hrac«»ns 
dependent  on  Persia,  wiio,  at  the  insti- 
llation of  Chosrot^s,  had  comuieucef]  UvU' 
tilitit^  afirainsi  one  of  the  Roman  vassal- 
kinjjs.  about  a.d.  588  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  !>. 

8*  He  liad  l)een  killed  by  the  rel)el9  in 
Armenia.    (Procop.  B.  P.  il.  8 ;  p.  W,  C.) 

*•  See  text.  p.  44r>. 

^''  Zi'uobia  was  ifi  the  Arabian  desert, 
to  the  west  of  th*"*  Euphrates;  the  other 
towns  mentioned  were  on  the  opposite, 
or  Roman,  side. 

*«  (iiblnm  turns  Kurfin  into  Dura:  but 
Dura  was  on  the  Tijrris.  Surou  appears 
as  a  Roman  town  on  the  Euphrates,  not 
onl.v  in  IVtwop.  B.  P.  ii.  5.  but  also  in  L 
18;  p.  53,  B,  and  in  Agathias,  Praefat.  p. 
9,  A. 

2"  l^ocop.  h.  P.  ii.  5;  pp.  98-9. 

'^  Eir^  (^lAaf^pton-io  et-«  ^ikoxprnikari^ 
iXOf/Ltyoi  (ibid.  p.  y*).  C>. 

'Ubid   ii.  G:  p.  n»2.  B. 

>i>  Pr(«;op.  B.  P.  ii.  «:  p.  Iii2,  C. 

"  Ibid.  p.  H«.  D. 

»*  Ibid.  II.  7;  p.  1<>2,  D. 

»*See  U'Xt.  p.  2.S3. 

»•  J.  Malal.  xvii.  p.  143;  Procop.  R  P. 
il.  14;  p.  122.  (.';  Tlieophan.  Chitmftijrnph. 
p.  147.  C;  Ev{ii.Tiii.s  -W.  E.  iv.  5.  0;  Mar- 
cellin. (  hroii.]>  Gl. 

»'  .1.  Lydus.  />"  ^fngi8tyx^t.  ill.  .M.  This 
feature  has  no(  been  commonlv  nori<'e<l. 

3'^TliPoph.an.  p.  151,  D.  Justin  hid 
also  subs<.TilMvl  lnr;,'i'lv  to  the  restora- 
tion «ibi«l.  p.  ]4H,  A,  H).' 

^^,h  l.vdus.  1.  s.  c. 

< "J  Procop.  }i.  P.  ii.  C:  p.  lOi.  B.  Tiw 
defect  was  <ibsf  rved  by  (.it.>rnianu<  on 
his  arrival,  untl  plan.s  w^'n*  propos-^ii  by 
him  forrome<l.vinsrit:  but  it  \va.s  Th«iii.'ht 
imprudent  to  oall  attention  to  th-.*  weak 
point,  and  s^o  n')tlwn^  was  done. 

«•  ibid.  p.  101,  A.  I 

"  Ibid.  li.  3;  p.  92.  C.  D.  ! 

<Mbid.  ii.  ti;  p.  \ix\  B. 

<Ml>i.).  7;  p.  H«,  D. 

_<*  lior«,*T7«  .  .  .  antiov  wj^ero  xaoirot  vori 
yrj^  iT\>y\at'ty  out<  tiv  tu:i-  ti/  'Icpan-oAft  *Pu»* 
fiaiuiv  ovre  6  Tujy  n-oAc^iwi'  arpoTo^  /ua^cik 
lv\voey     (rnx-op.  Ii.  P.  if.  O;  p.  lO',  A.) 

*'"II)id.  li.  H:  p.  10.\  C. 

<■  lYooop.  B.  P.  \\.^.\  pp.  KKJ-IOS. 

^'Tlie  cathedral  was  s]^and  on  the 
crround  that  the  riches  f<»und  in  i(  nufrhl 
be  <«onsiden>il  its  rau<4>ni.  The  ehun-h 
of  8t.  .Julian  and  some  neighbf>hng 
houses  were  left  stondmg  as  forming 
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the  restdence  of  Jiistintan^s  amlMMsa- 
dors  (ihid.  U.  10;  p.  HI,  B). 

"  rbid.  p.  11 5»,  D. 

♦•J'rocop.  B.  P.  II.  11;  p.  118,  A.  So, 
fourteen  centuries  earlier.  th%  frreat  As- 
thurizirpaJ,  on  flrat  reaching  tne  Medi- 
terranean. *' arreted  altam  and  offered 
sacrlflceH  to  the  gods  of  Assyria."  (^)t- 
cient  Monarcliies,  vol.  li.  p.  89,  2nd  ed.) 

»>Procop.  B.  P.  II.  11;  p.  114,  A,  B. 
Gibbon  gives  the  impression  that  the 
sacred  relic  itself  was  adorned  with  gold 
and  gems  (Decline  and  Foil,  vol.  v.  p. 
190) ;  but  Procopius  distinctly  states  that 
the  adornment  was  confined  to  the  case 
{e^KTty)  containing  It. 
•  *9  This  is  probably  the  meaning  of 
Procopius  {B.  P.  ii.  11;  p.  115,  A),  since 
he  malces  Chosrofis  propose  the  terms  to 
the  bistuyp;  but  otherwise  he  might  be 
nnderftood  as  speaking  of  ail  the  valua- 
ble's within  the  town. 

»«Ibid.  p.  115.C. 

*<  On  the  factions  of  the  amphithea- 
tre, which,  beginning  at  Constantinople, 
8T)read  to  the  provincisl  capitals,  see 
Gibbon.  Decline  and  FYdL  vol.  v.  pp. 
48-53.  The  presidency  of  ChosroSs,  In 
the  Antiochian  hippodrome  is  related 
by  Procopius  (.B.  P.  ii.  11;  p.  116,  0,D). 

«» Ibid.  ii.  1«;  p.  116,  B. 

••ll)ld.  p.  116,  D. 

•T  Ibid.  p.  119,  A,  B. 

««Ibid.  U.  18;  p.  120,  A. 

»•  Ibid.  pp.  120-1. 

••Ibid.  p.  119,0. 

•1  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  13;  p.  121,  D. 

•«  Ibid. 

••  Here  the  Oriental  account**  are  hi 
entire  accord  with  the  Greek.  Mirkhond 
(p.  356)  and  Tabari  (ii.  p.  160)  relate  at 
length  the  construction  of  tills  new  An- 
tioch  in  the  vicinity  of  Al  Modain,  add- 
ing  that  the  name  given  to  it  was  Rumia 
(Rome),  and  that  it  was  an  exact  copy 
of  the  town  upon  the  OronteM. 

•*  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  14;  p.  !«,  A,  B. 

••  See  text.  p.  489. 

••  Procop.  B.  P.  U.  15;  p.  188,  P. 

«'  Ibid.  p.  r,>4.  B. 

•"  The  LazI  imported  salt.  com.  and 
other  necetwaries  from  fU)road  (ib.  p. 
123.  D);  the  Roman  governor  under  Jus- 
tinian, Joim  Tzibus.  required  that  thefte 
commo<iities  should  be  purchased  from 
nonn  but  liimself  (ib.  p.  124,  C>. 

*•  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  15;  pp.  124-6. 

^•The  Argonautic  myth  Implies  the 
early  importance  of  Colchis,  either  as  a 
gold-producing,  or  posslblv  merely  as  a 
gold-exporting  country.  The  story  of 
the  Egyptian  colony  settled  there  by 
8e.sostris  (Henid.  ii.  10:^-5)  is  one  on 
which  it  would  fte  uncritical  to  place 
much  reliance  But  there  Is  satlsfatttory 
evidence  of  the  trailing  importance  of 
Colchis  from  thn  fourth  to  the  first  cen- 
tury B.C.  in  tli«  )at*»r  classical  writers. 
(See  Strab.  (ieonrnph.  x\.  2,  %  17;  Pa- 
trocl.  Fr.  7;  ami  I'liu  H.  N.  vl.  17.) 

•  *  See  above,  note  tW. 


»•  Procop.  B.  P.  If.  15;  p.  188,  D,  and 
11. 17;  p.  lad.  B. 

»»  So  Procopius  IB.  P.  ii.  15;  p.  125.  D). 
Gibbon  supposes  the  Idea  to  have  origi- 
nated witli  Chosro^  {De<Aine  and  Fails 
vol.  v.  p  200).  That  the  Romans  took 
the  same  view  of  the  importance  of 
Lazica  as  CliosroSs  appears  from  Aga- 
thias  {Hist.  II.  18;  p.  56,  A). 

'*  Procop.  B.  P.  U.  15,  a«(  >lii. 

'•Ibid.  if.  17;  pp.  128-9. 

▼•Ibid.  Ii.  16;  p.  186,  D. 

'7  Ibid.  ii.  18.  ad  init. 

f  Procop.  B.  P.  a.  18 ;  pp.  181-t. 

"  Ibid,  il  19.  9ub  init. 

••  Procop  B.  P.  II.  19.  ad  fin. 

•1  'Afia  jfpt  ap^ofiiv^  Xo<rp6iyf  6  KafiaSov 
rh  rpiTOv  arpaTif  fxtyikif  if  yriy  rriy  'Pm^mu- 
nv  cVe^oAAe.  (Ibid.  IF.  20.  ad  init.)  And 
a  little  lat^r:  iwti  5<  it  tt)v  Kofnayriimv 
XwpAt'  6  Xoo^potft  a^iMTo.  Commcigene 
was  now  the  name  given  to  Upper  Syria 
generally.    (See  note  107,  Chapter  XIX.) 

•*  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  186,  A; 
Cedrenus.  Hist.  Compend.  p.  872,  B. 

"  Procop.  B.  P.  Ii.  21,  ad  init. 

•*  Procop.  B.  P.  11.  21,  sub  fin. 

•»  See  Clinton,  F.  R.  vol.  1.  p.  778. 

••  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  34,  ad  init. 

•▼Ibid.  Ii.  21,a<irtn. 

•»  Ibid.  Ii.  24;  p.  148,  C. 

•»  Ibid.  p.  149,  A. 

••Gibbon  speaks  of  "the  camp  of 
Dubut'*  (Dpcline  and  Fall  vol.  v.  p. 
193) ;  but  Anglon  was  120  stades  (four- 
teen miles)  from  Dubis  (Procop.  U.  25; 
p.  149.  D). 

•»  Procop.  p.  151,  C. 

•«  Proco[>.  B.  P.  II.  26;  p.  168,  A. 

•»  See  text,  p.  867. 

•*  Procop.  B.  P.  II.  28-7. 

»»  Pi-ocop.  B.  P.  p.  169,  B. 

••  Ibid.  Ii.  28;  p.  169,  D. 

•'  Ibid.  p.  160,  A.  Compare  Maroellin. 
Chron.  p.  74. 

••  Procop.  B.  P.  li.  28;  pp.  1«(W. 

•»  Ihid.  pp.  161-2. 

»••  The  tale  is,  that  ChosroOs  profess- 
ing to  send  an  ambassador  to  Justinian, 
who  was  to  pass  throueh  Daras,  gave 
him  a  train  or  600  picked  soldiers,  \iith 
orders  that  these  men  should  fire  the 
houses  in  which  they  slept,  and  then,  In 
the  confusion  that  was  sure  to  follow, 
should  open  the  urates  and  admit  a  large 
Persian  force.  The  Romans,  suspecting 
the  design,  refused  to  receive  more  than 
twenty  of  the  500  into  the  town.  It  is 
evident  that  here  the  basis  at  fact  Is  the 
arrival  of  a  Persian  ambcMsador  at  the 
gates  of  Daras  with  a  train  of  unusual 
size.  The  rest  is  mere  Roman  (or  rather 
Greek)  suspicion. 

»•»  Ibid.  ft.  29;  p.  168,  D. 

»•«  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  29;  p.  161,  B.  Salt, 
wine,  and  com  are  especially  mentioned 
among  the  commodities  required.  Yet 
at  present  Mingrelia,  though  wretchedly 
cultivated,  produces  maize,  millet,  and 
barley  in  abundance  (ITaxthausen, 
Transcaucasia^  p.    19);    the  trees  are 
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»wi  J  whw»  tetoOBtd  wltlLvlMi,irlileh 
STOW  naturally  (lb.  p.  18):  and  '*  srield  a 
my  toleraUe  wine^  (fi.  81);  while  salt 
it  one  of  the  main  produota  of  the  neigb* 
boring  Oeorgia  (ib.  p.  81). 

>M  Proeop.  1.  a.  o. 

>04  Ibid.  p.  100,  a  And  p.  161,  a 

iMlhid.  n. »;  p.  168.  cTd. 

>««Prooqp.^.  KiLMLaO;  B.OotiLtT. 
S-16:  AipitiS.  tt.  18^;  iii.  »-«;  hr.  l-tt. 

>«^  Agath.  U.  18;  p.  86.  A;  Proeop. 
B.  P.  ir  15;  p.  115.  D:  ii.  SB;  p.  161,  A; 
B.  Ooth,  It.  7;  p.  588,  k 

^••Haxthaosen,  n.  89,  note:  **Tlie 
■oil  is  incredibly  rleh  and  proliflo." 

lit  **  During  the  whole  day  our  road 
lay  through  fonMte,  and  what  noble 
lorastBl  In  the  eoothem  aooliYitiea  of 
the  Caueaana,  the  tree-Tegetation  of  the 
north  ia  ftound  tof^ether  with  that  of  the 
•oath;  and  I  have  rarely  aeen  finer 
■beeehei,  oaln,  elms,  flr-treea,  Inter* 
nersed  with  pianea,  efaeetauta,  walnuta, 
joUvea,  laurels,  and  cherry-trees,  the  ntr 
Urehnbitat  of  which  last  may  be  said 
to  be  MingreUa.*'    (Ibid.  p.  170 

"•Prooop.B.PlU.89;  B.G.iw,%. 

">As  espeetaJly  the  S3iOTi.  which 
Corms  the  port  of  Bedout-Kaieh  (Hasc- 
thausen,  p.  16). 

"«  Proeop.  B.  P.  p.  168.  A. 

"«  Proeop.  B.  P.  ii.  17;  p.  188.  C. 

"«  Proeop.  B.  Ooth.  iv.  M;  p.  609,  B. 
Among  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
was  a  conduit,  with  three  channels 
placed  one  under  the  other,  which  con- 
tinued  to  supply  the  town  with  water 
after  the  upper  and  middle  courses  had 
been  obstructed. 

»!•  Proeop.  B.  P.  11.  89;  p.  164,  A.  Gib- 
bon (Dfcline  and  Fall^  vol.  v.  p.  901) 
confU!*es  the  original  TictiialliDg  of  Pe- 
U%  with  its  revictiialling  (see  text.  p. 
467).  The  great  supplies  found  when 
the  Romans  took  the  place  (Proeop.  B. 
O.  p.  599,  A)  must  be  ascribed  to  the  re- 
victualling. 

"•  Proeop.  B.  P.  p.  165.  D. 

»»' Ibid.  11.29;  p.  166,  B. 

"«  Ibid.  ii.  80;  p.  166,  D. 

"•Ibid.  p.  168,  A. 

"•  Ibid.  p.  169.  B. 

«"  Proeop.  B.  P.  ii.  80;  pp.  168-170. 

"«  Proeop.  B.  Ooth.  iv.  1. 

"»Ibi(l.iv.8. 

"*  Proeop.  B.  a,  Iv.  9,  ad  init. 

"•Ibid.  ir.  11;  p.  698,  B. 

"•  Ibid.  iv.  la;  p.  699.  A. 

"Mbid.  iv.  11;  p.  692,  C. 

"■"The  chief  aifference  In  the  con- 
struction seems  to  have  been,  that, 
whereas  the  ordinary  enf?ines  were 
formed  of  solid  beams,  in  the  new  ones 
the  beams  were  replaced  by  a  number 
of  lif^ht  rods  tied  together.  (Proeop. 
B.  O.  iv.  11;  p.  693,  D.) 

»«•  Iliid.  p.  5W,  O. 

"oibid.  p.  595.  A. 

**"  These  were  Armenian  mountain- 
eers (ibid.  p.  506,  B). 

>"  Ibid.  p.  696,  A. 

"»Ibid.  p.  696,  C,  D. 
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»*86etext,p.468. 

,   Jf.G.iT.18;  I 
writer  testily  MlBlraa  Oa 


WTRroeop.jf.G.iT. 


p  801,  A.  tiM 

•  Benilia  aklll 

and  Indnstnr  In  making  thA  wild  and 


only  for  eavaliy,  hntfor  tlia  pondeRMS 
fjinffhenf 

»mi99Km§tam.    dfald.  p.  580.  O) 

>"•  Ibid.  p.  408,  IX  OoBBpara  fr.  It;  p. 
«ll.a  r^         ^^ 

iMProoop.  B.  0,fw,  14;  Acath.  JSRW. 
iLl9iadiniL 

"*>  Proeop.  B.  O.p.  811,  D. 

>**  The  modem  Katali  la  ondoiditodly 
the  andent  Ooty»am,  CntalWani,  or 
OotaMa  of  Prooopina  and  Agathlaa 
The  ahnliartty  of  name  Is  supported  by 
the  desoriptiona  given  of  the  locidl^. 
(See  Proccm.  B.  0,  !▼.  14;  pL  807.  A; 
Agath.  IL  19;  p.  56,  B;  ana  oompare 
Ifr^-K  ijmi^  T^mmcQ  ml  a  tia .  p.  ML) 

*«>  The  positloa  of  Bcymnla  la  uncer- 
tain. Suania appear* to haTo lain  U.S. 
of  Laxica,  on  the  flanka  of  the  Cancaaos. 
The  InhahltantB  of  this  rasloa  atlU  oafl 
themaelvea  Boana.  (MaxMfiller,  Lam- 
gmQn<i(fih€  Sraf  of  War,  p.  114^) 

>««  Prooop.  B.  O.  U.  16,  sno  JN. 

i«*Ibid.  It.  11;  p.  581,  D.  Prooopiui 
specifies  one  of  these  alleged  infractions 
only.  ris.  the  encouragement  given  to 
Arethas  to  attack  Alamundarus;  but  he 
admits  that  Isdigunas  made  other 
charges. 

"•Ibid.  iv.  15,  8uh  init.  This  was  at 
the  rate  of  400  pounds  for  «ich  year  of 
peace,  and  included  a  year  and  a  half  of 
negotiations. 

^*''  Compare  Proeop.  Lac.  with  Agath. 
ii.  18.  The  latter  writer  says:  'OXij^ 
ifttrpoffOtw  <«ty«ipiav  cvtvocifrro  pPu^uuM 
atoA  n^pcrai],  w^'  ^_  niyT9t  ov  TcA(u»T«n|r 
aytty  eip^mfv,  ovM  w<rrt  wdyro$i  rmv  itipiv* 
vtv  mtravv^ai,  aAA*  oaov  ftorof  iri.  riiy  ft*, 
Kol  Td  Tfji  'Aptxtviof  opia  cjcarcp^  ytvti  iv 

»«•  Proeop.  B.  O.  iv.  16;  pp.  608-8. 
!«•  Afrathias,  ii.  19;  p.  66,  D. 
"•  Ibid.  ii.  20;  p.  68,  R 
i"Ibid.  ii.  21;  p.  69,  A. 
>»•  Ibid.  11.  88;  p.  60,  A. 
»»»  Agath.  ii.  22;  p.  00,  B. 
i*<  'Xv&fia  nay  <r^66pa  Aoyifuar  mak  ivo|M- 
vroTdnay.    (Ibid.  iii.  2;  p.  78,  C.) 
»"  Ibid.  p.  78,  D. 
»••  Ibid.  iii.  8;  p.  75. 
»»»Agath.  Ui.  4;  p.  76,  a 
"» Ibid.  iii.  9-11. 
»"  Ibid,  iii,  8;  p.  80,  D. 
"•Ihid.  iii.  6:  p.  7«,B. 
»•»  Ibid.  iii.  14;  p.  89.  C. 
»«» Ibid.  iii.  16;  pp.  90-1. 
>"  Agath.  iii.  15.  ad  init:  17;  p.  98,  C 
»«*  Ibid.  Ui.  18;  p.  94,  C.  •  »-  — ♦ 

"Mhid. 
"•Ibid.  iii.  20. 
"Mbid.  iii.  21;  p.  96,  D. 
»wibid.  p.97,  A,B. 
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!«•  Agath.  iii.  28.  ad  init. 

»'oibid.  iil.  24. 

1^*  Agathias  makes  Justin  lead  these 
troops  out  of  the  city  of  his  own  accord, 
and  without  any  military  purpose;  but 
it  seems  almost  cercaiu  that  what  he 
ascribes  to  accident  was  the  result  of 
design. 

»'»  Agath.  iii.  25-87. 

i^^Two  thousand  near  Archssopolis 
(see  text,  p.  471),  ten  thousand  in  the  Ijat- 
tie  before  Pliasis  ( Agath.  iii.  27,  ad  finX 
and  two  thousand  more  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing (ib.  iU.  28). 

"<Ibid.  iU.  28.  ad;ln. 

^^^  Agath.  iv.  2:5.  Agathias  seems  to 
suppose  that  Nachoragan  was  flayed 
alive:  but  he  does  not  actually  assert 
it;  and  we  have  already  shown  (see 
text.  p.  294)  that  it  was  the  flaying 
of  criminals  after  death  which  was  cus- 
tomary in  Persia. 

"•J.  Malal.  xviii.  p.  81,  A;  Theophan. 
Chronograph,  vol.  i.  p.  IKi.  B. 

»"  See  Clinton.  F.  R.  vol.  i.  p.  808. 

"•  Asrath.  iv.  W);  p.  141,  D. 

"»  Ibid.  p.  142,  A. 

"•Ibid.  (Compare  Menond.  Protect. 
Fr.  11.  ad  inii. 

»«»  See  Clinton,  F.  R.  vol.  i  pp.  812-8. 

»**  According  to  Menander  (Fr.  11,  pp. 
209-210).  the  ambassador  of  Chosro^s 
spoke  of  him  in  the  negotiationA  of  a.d. 
66'i  as  having  already  reduced  to  sub- 
jection ten  nations,  and  crashed  the 
po>vcr  of  the  Ephchalites.  These  wars 
could  scarcely  have  been  carried  on 
simultaneously  with  the  war  with  Rome. 

*"  Menander  wrote  under  the  Empe- 
ror Maurice,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  682 
to  A  D  tf02. 

"*See  Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  11;  pp.  808 
and  212-3. 

19a  There  was  a  further  provision  that. 
at  the  end  of  the  seven  years,  a  second 
payment  in  advance  should  be  made, 
out  only  for  three  years.  Afterwards 
the  payments  were  to  be  annual  (ibid.  p. 
209) 

**•  Gibbon  says:  "The  smallness  of 
the  sum  revealm  the  disgrace  of  a  tri- 
bute in  its  naked  deformity**  {Decline 
ajid  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  205);  and  again  he 
speaks  of  "  the  annual  tribute  which  was 
poorly  disguised  by  the  name  of  pen- 
sion'* (ib.  p.  864). 

>*'  Tabari  speaks  of  Rome  as  paying 
tribute  to  ChosroSs  (Chronique,  vol.  il. 
p.  161 ).  So  also  Abu-Hanifah  Deinayari, 
quoted  by  Mirkhond  (p.  '^7). 

'•8  See  text.  pp.  459  and  465. 

»"  See  text,  p.  450. 

»•»  That  the  Epht  halite  war  preceded 
A.D.  58'i  appears  from  Menand.  Prot.  Fr. 
11 :  p.  210.  It  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
begun  while  the  war  with  Rome  con- 
tinued. 

"1  Tabari,  Chronique,  vol.  ii.  p.  162. 

"«Ibid.  p.  101. 

i*s  The  remarkable  fulfilment  of  the 

Srophecy  in  Qen.  xvi.  12  is  certainly  not 
ivalidated  by  the  ococuional  dominion 


of  foreigners  in  Arabia  during  the  space 
of  4,0U0  years.  (See  the  remarks  of 
Dean  Milman  in  Smith's  Qibbou,  vol.  v. 
p.  864.  note  a.) 

»•*  Gibbon,  Decline  and  PViff,  vol.  v.  p. 
200. 

!>» Gibbon  calls  Abraha  "the  slave  of 
a  Roman  merchant  of  Adulis"  (Decline 
and  Fall.  vol.  v.  p.  208);  but  the  Orien- 
tal writers  unanimously  represent  him 
as  an  Abyssinian  of  high  rank.  (See 
Johannseu,  NiMt.  YemancB,  p.  94.)  Ta- 
bari makes  him  a  member  or  the  royal 
family  (6'/jromgtt«,  vol  ii.  p.  184). 

"•Tabari,  vol.  U.  p.  188. 

i"'  Ibid.  p.  202.  Yaksoum  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  younger  brother,  Masrouq. 

"*Procop.  B.  F.  i.  19.  20;  .To.  Malal. 
Chronograph,  xviii.  pp.  57,  67,  W. 

»»»  Tabari,  Chronique^  vol.  Ii.  p.  203. 

aooibid.  p.  20«.  Masrouq  cursed  Salf 
and  his  father.  Saif  knew  by  this  that 
he  could  not  be  the  son  of  the  same 
father  with  Masrouq,  and  forced  his 
mother  to  tell  him  the  truth. 

••*  Only  eight  hundred,  according  to 
Tabari  (vol.  ii.  p  210);  but  this  is  im- 
probable. Ibn-Kutaiba,  as  quoted  by 
Ibn-Khallikan  (Biogr.  Diet.,  vol.  iii.  p. 
672,  E.  T.),  made  the  number  of  men 
sent  by  ChosroBs  with  Salf  7,500. 

«">2fabari,  p.  211. 

'•»  Tabari  makes  the  Pei-sians  600,  the 
Homerites  5,U00.  Ma8ix}uq  sends  10.000 
men  against  them,  who  are  defeated. 
He  then  leads  against  them  an  ai-my  of 
100.(K)0,  who  are  equally  unsuocessful. 
He  himself  is  killed  by  the  commander 
of  the  Persian  conting^ent.  The  success 
of  the  Persians  is  attributed  to  their  use 
of  the  bow,  an  arm  previously  unknown 
in  Yemen  I 

9o«  St.  Martin,  Notes  to  Le  Beau,  vol 
X.  p.  78;  Tnbari.  Chronique,  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 

9«»  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

9o«  Tabari  (I.  s  c.)  makes  Wahraz  suc- 
ceed SaTf,  and  gives  him  "a  son  called 
Merzeban."  No  one  can  fail  to  recog- 
nize in  this  pretended  name  the  favorite 
Persian  title. 

20'  Tabari.  p.  221;  Mirkhond.  p.  8T2. 

••'  Serendib  (CJeylon)  is  said  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  the  monarch.    The 

Krovinces  ce<led  are  declared  to  have 
een  those  which  were  previously  ct^ed 
to  Bahramgur! .  (Taban.  vol.  ii.  p.  221.) 

*otOn  the  Indian  embassy,  see  Mir- 
khond, p.  375;  Magoudi,  vol.  II.  p.  902; 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  206. 

*>•  In  the  division  of  his  empire  ascrib- 
ed to  Chosro^s,  the  most  eastern  of  his 
provinces  appear  to  have  been  Khora- 
san,  St'i»tan,  and  Eirman  (Mirkhond.  p. 
864).  Gibbon  adds  to  these  **  Cabul  and 
Zablestau"  (1.  s.  c),  but  without  much 
reason. 

«»»  Menand.  Protect.  Fr.  18:  p.  VX. 

a '3  Ibid.  n.  226:  "O  Karm'\<l>oK  6  'E^^a- 
AiTTT?  ...  fit  a  rijy  tK  rov  Kav'  avrbv  /SaaiAe- 
Mf  y^yevriiJityrfv  fiiaiav  fii(i-v  rjj  YVKatxi  irpov- 
6w«c«  rh  6fi6^vKov  rote  Tovpicoic*  Compare 
Fr.  10. 
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2:»lbkl.  Fr.  IS:  Theophaii.  Chrono- 
gniph.  p.  :Iu7,  i>;  Cliuit'ii,  J-'.  R.  vol.  i.  p. 

IKpcruii'  T«  Kou  TorpKwi'.     (M«.'Uaud.  I'rol. 
1.  so.) 

'-«»*  So  CHiil«m  understands  the  words 
of  ^^IrnandtT  (Fr.  •0:  iv  Ofttt  ni-i  Ac-yf)M-«>'<(> 
'EKTay,  «•>?  di'  (iirot  \pvirovv  npoc  'EAai}!/ 
afijpi.  And  t.vrtaiiily  tiie  expliinatiou 
of  ihe  name  points  in  liii.s  direction. 
Ottierwi>e  the  nanio  iti^eif  nii^ht  seem 
tu  point  to  the  modem  .\k  Ta^^  t«>r  Ak 
Tail,  the  *"  White  Mwunluins"  diivctly 
north  of  .Siiinarkand.  Wiih  lhtsk»eaiion 
uoiiid.  I  tliiak,  a;;ree  ln.'St  tlie  return 
mari.'ii  of  the  ambus&udors  aa  described 
in  Fr.  -'1. 

a>«  .Meiiand.  Prot«*ct.  Fr.  20. 

'»'"  Hihtoire  de.s  SasMiiiidfs,  p.  305. 

ai'Menand.  Protect,  ir.  8;;;  Theopby- 
lact.  Sim.  iii.  9. 

'•"''  The;«>pliaii.  Chnmogrnph.  p.  SXW,  A: 
*()  'Iui'<7Tii'0«  ikvatv  Ti)v  ripi}vi}i',  ^^OLVtttov 
iTtoi-KifiiCTOv  «(i-ai  (^opoAoyciadai  viro  ri»v 
lUpaCiiif  Toi/f  'Viujxaiov^.  Compare  Theo- 
phvlact.  Sim.  iii.  9,  sub  fin. 

«o  M.Miand.  I'rot.  Kr.  13. 

2-'»  ll.i<l.  Kr.  17.  tiJ  rtfi. 

2-*  The  weijrlit  <»f  I  he  vjiricms  causes  of 
war  is  differenlly  estmtated  by  dillnrent 
writ<»rs.  M«'iian«ier  ••••ii-ivif'i's  ilif  itiviia 
tion  of  the  Turk.-*  t«»  hav«-  l»efii  iht-  chit>f 
cause  iFr.  ■'W'.  'lhet>|ihylacl  put.*,  in  tlie 
fori.'j^rtiund  liie  Arabian  r\-iH.'diti<'n  and 
the  Jnjuri«'s  of  liii*  Ab\  ssiiiiaiis  t>r  Ho- 
meriu-s  'iii.  !•».  So  Th»'<>j>li;ines  (C'/iro- 
?jo;7i«ij#A.  p  'Ji'J.  l.>>.  F,va  :iiijs.  .Ji.haimes 
Biclar..  and  otlu-rs  j;ive  ilu^  pi'-ifreiit'e 
to  tlie  staft-  o!'  alYaiis  wi  Armenia.  tSee 
EvaLrr.  //ji/.  Aif/.,  v.  ",.) 

--*Sr.  Martin.  .\'n' n.oii rs  ftur V Avn\'' nie, 
vol.  ii.  p.  ."i;)!:  Menand.  l*roi«.'Ot.  Fr.  :i"i  n; 
Ex.it'r.  JI.  E.\.  7.  The  lead«T  of  tlie 
insurrection  was  Vartan,  the  Mami;.'o- 
liiaii.  lljH  >^oM  of  Vart.     iS<*e  Irxi,  p.  4:.*1.) 

'■'^  ]'j};hty  yt-aiN  old.  atcorduitr  to 
Gil 'boil  \  Dt'cli'ii  <inil  rail,  v.. I.  v.  p.  3«)5i; 
but  I  do  not  know  his  aurlioritv.  .Ale- 
nand>'r     PnitetMor     ust-s     tlm     inexact 

}"»lir;ise,  tis  to_\oTor  >y;p-i?  <A»)A.i»cioc  I  Fr.  3*V>. 
le  liad  beeu  on  the  throne  aUn-e  forty 
j'e.'i  rs. 

--"The  Arabian  expedition  to  Salf; 
theTuikisli  war  to  his  fld«-ir  son,  Ilor- 
misilas.     (S^e  tt'Xl.  pp.  Wx'k  417.1 

-J"  Menand.  Protect. "Fr.  :«i:    'E-^ij  hi, 

Koi  uic  e'c  ri)!'  lltpo-u)!'  «Aaaot. 

=•-' Fva^'r.  li.  E.  v.  S;  Thnophyln«-l. 
Rimoc-uti,  iii.  hi;  Joh.  i:pi[)lian.  5I  3: 
Thoopjian.  Ryz.  §  4.  Tlie  other  Thro- 
i>han«'s  ((.'hiuiKhfinph.  p.  'jtN,  A)  and 
/onaras  (.vol.  ii.  "p.  71,  C)  wrongly  call 
Lim  Martiiiu.s. 

2a»  Jo.  Epiph.  §  1;  Theophyhict.  Sim. 
iii.  10. 

•2'^  The  lUnnans  were  delisjhted  with 
any  irieam  ol'  su«.'e«'ss.  and  tin-  bLittir-of 
S.irpithon  is  c:r*l«.-brated  by  thf  w  holt; 
chorus  of  liyzanfine  writers.  The  IJo- 
ni&iib  claimed  to  have  killed  1,'iOO  of  tho 


eneniv.  trhile  thf'lr  own  loss  waK  seren! 
i.Th.'ophau.  Byz.  §4  ) 

■iau  'I'lu.  ^e^e  w:iH  commenced  by  Mar- 
ciau:  but.  as  it  made  no  profrnAis.  he 
Wits  shortly  superseiled  bv  Acaoius  (Ja 
Epiph  i,4;  Theophylact.  t>im.  iii.  ID 

aa*  Evajjrr.  H.  E.  v.  9.  A  jH..rtiou  of  tbe 
Roman  army  seem.s  ro  have  thrown  it- 
M'lf  into  Mardin  (Map£i}«  or  Map6««».  (See 
Jo.  Epiph  %h\  Theophvlaci.  iii.  11.) 

a»5  Jo.  Epioh.  S  4;  Era^rr.  //.  E.  v.  », 
10:  Theophylact.  1.  s.  0. 

333  liva^n*.  //.  E,  V.  lU:  weVirroi',  leal  rpdf 

ft,  fiiiiva.  Theophylact  says  "six  mouths" 

fj.  S   C). 

"♦'Iheophan.  Bvz.  $4. 

«»*  Theophylact.  Sim.  iii.  11.  Compare 
Evutjr.  U.  K  V.  10.  and  Jo.  Epiph.  i  &, 
wheiv.  however,  the  text  is  mutiluted. 
Theophuii«>s  of  Bvzantium  \\  ^.q.)  oft- 
cril>es  the  Iosh  of  Uaras  tt>  tlie  Romans 
bein;r  at  variance  amooi?  theiiisidves. 

«"Eva;;r.  H.  E.  v.  11;  Theophylact, 
1.  s  c, :  Ac. 

■J»r  Hy  sendiup:  an  embnKsy  immi=Hliat6» 
Iv  upoii  the  cajiture  of  Daroa  (Menand. 
Profecrt.  Fr.  y?). 

*"*  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether  the 
endKis.>y  of  Zacharias  preceded  or  fol- 
lowed tlif  Domination  of  TiIhtIus  as 
C'a-sar.  If  (Mint<*n  is  ri^ht  in  sflvinz 
that  the  uomuialion  was  not  made  uutO 
thf  l>.'Cf  mber  of  a.d.  5r4  (/•'.  A*,  vul  i.  p. 
M4i.  there  must  have  been  an  interval 
during  whieh  tin*  Empre<.s  S4.>]iiii:i  had 
the  s<.'le  direction  of  afiairs.  Titi'-r.us, 
h"Wrver.  uiis  hrr  eounst-Uor  (Moii.md. 
Prut.  Fr.  37.  snb  fiii.). 

U3i  i^^.^^  Mi-nand  Prt»t.  Fr.  40.  Tlio  «i.ite 
is  a  year  later:  but  the  seniiments  by 
whicii  C'hosrof.'s  was  at:tuil«*d  wt-Vf  prob- 
ably the  same  in  a.d.  071  as  in  the  year 
following. 

tiM  \ve  learn  this  fact  from  Heuander 
onlif  iKr.  '.]S) 

a*'  Evasrr.  //.  F,  v.  14. 

2^2  That  Justitdan  ami  his  army  reach- 
ed the  i-astem  fnintier  oarlv  in  ad.  .'C\ 
bef'>r«*  the  on»*  y(-.ir\  trnetli.ul  i'X[jir»'U. 
isevitleni  from  J«'hn  of  F.piphania  i;iid 
Theophylact.  The  reader  of  (iiribon 
w..ul«l  su}>i)ose  that  they  did  not  arri\e 
till  three  yeai-s  later 

'-*=  Menand.  Prut.  Fr.  39;  Evajfr.  HE. 
V.  ]-2. 

244  See  Alonander.  Frs.  8(»  and  40. 
^*f  Jo.  Epiph.  §  5,  sub  tin .:    ToO  caipov 

9ti'T(K.  Compare  Theophylact!  Sim.  iii. 
y*:  p.  7S,  C. 

'''**Ji».  Epiph.  1.8.  c;  3Ienand.  Prot. 
Yv<.  41  aiid  50. 

"^•Evaur.  H.  E.  v.  li;  Theophvlact. 
Sim.  l.s.  c. 

s*"  A^ain  we  are  indebted  to  Menar.der 
for  this  eonfi.ssiou  iFr.  4«)>  The  oijier 
I\vz;uitii;e  writvr.^  oarefiilly  e--iuvrii  the 
tacr  ilia;  Koiiif  Jiad  on  earij  o<v:i^v.r:  to 
p.-iv  f<r])eaee.    (iiblmn  oudr-to  notiot- it. 

-*'*  .Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  4i ;  E\ai:r.  H.  E. 
V.  14. 

260  The  account  of  Evagrius  0.  s.  c.)  is 
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moderate  and  probable.  Theophylact 
(iii.  14)  and  Thaophaiies  (p.  tfl3,  B,  C) 
have  jjfreatly  ext^gerated  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  victory.  All  three  writen* 
absurdly  state  that,  In  consequence  of 
hto  dangper  on  this  occasion,  ChosroOa 
i»ued  an  edict  that  no  Persian  king 
should  henceforth  go  out  to  battle ! 

•»»  Theophylact,  111.  15:  Theopban.  p. 
S12,  C.  Evagrius  does  not  indulge  in  this 
flourish. 

f  aa  Evagr.  H.  E.  v.  14,  mb  fin. 

«»«  See  Menand.  Prot.  Frs.  41  and  48. 

tft«  That  ChosroSs  carried  on  this  siege 
In  person  is  distinctly  declared  by  Me- 
nandnrCFr.  41). 

"»*  Theophylact,  lil.  15;  p.  88,  C;  Me- 
nand. Prot.  Fr.  47;  Evagr.  H.  E,  v.  19» 
ad  itiit. 

«*•  Menand.  Prot.  Frs.  47  and  50. 

«»TIbkl.  Ft.  50.  Compare  Theophy- 
lact, iii.  15;  p.  83,  D. 

«»•  Twelve  thousand  of  the  twenty 
were  native  Persians;  the  rest  consisted 
of  Saracens  and  Iberians.  (Menand. 
Prot.  l.B.c.) 

«»*  Theophylact,  1.  s.  c. 

««o  Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  63;  Theophylact, 

Q^pOur  knowledge  of  this  campaign  is 
denved  almost  wholly  from  Theophy- 
lacl  (iii.  15,  16),  whose  account  seems 
worthy  of  acceptance.  Some  confirma- 
tion is  fumitthed  by  Menander(Fr.  65;  p. 
9B7^  and  Agathias  (Iv.  29). 

«•>  See  text,  p.  867. 

>*'  Agathias,  iv.  29.  It  Is  curious  that 
by  none  of  the  later  writers  is  this 
statement  repeated. 

«•*  Theophylact,  iii.  16. 

•••  Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  66,  ad  init. 

«••  Ibid.  Fr.  54. 

••'  That  such  a  payment  had  been 
contemplated  by  both  parties  appears 
from  Fr.  47  (p.  251). 

'•*'Hpo«  apxoix€vov  (Theophylact,  p.  84. 
D).  In  Marcn  (Clinton,  I*.  B.  vol.  i.  p. 
84t!V 

•••  So  Af»thlas  (I.  s.  c).  Mirkhond  (p. 
887),  and  Tabarl  (vol.  li.  p.  ^).  The 
exact  duration  of  his  reign  was  fortv- 
seven  vears  and  six  months  (Eutycn. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  179,  18H),  from  Sept.  a.d.  681 
to  March  a.d.  579. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

»  See  especially  Tabarl.  vol.  li.  pp.  160, 
»l-ilSsi;  Mirkhond,  pp.  882-4:  Magoudi, 
Pmiriea  d'Or  torn.  li.  pp.  204-5:  and 
Asseman,  Bibliotheca,  torn.  iii.  pp.  4(H- 
410. 

'Mirkhond  makes  him  express  his 
intentions  in  his  veiy  first  speech  to  his 
DObles  (p.  862) 

•  See  text,  p.  450. 

«  Mirkhond.  p.  804. 

*  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaW,  vol.  v.  p. 
184. 

•Mirkhond  (p.  881)  mentions  this 
among  his  principles  of  government. 
It  was  an  oldf  practice  of  Persian  mon- 


archs.   (See  Ancient  Monarchies^  vol.  Hi 

p.  21.1) 


»  M^ee  Mirkhond,  pp.  881-2. 

pp.  449,  460. 
•  Menand.  Prot.  Fr.  46;  Mirkhond,  pp. 


•  See  usxt,  pp. 


868.  879;  Tabarl.  p.  226;  Ac 

)•  Mirkhond,  p.  882. 

>  1  Mirkhond  .p.  372.  Tabarl  makes  t  he 
hiehest  rate  of  taxation  one-fifth  (ii.  p. 

»«  See  the  story  told  of  Kobad  by  Ta- 
barl (ii.  pp.  152, 153),  where  the  cultivator 
says:  **  w«  have  not  the  free  disposal  of 
our  property,  since  the  king  Is  part 
owner  of  it,  and  we  do  not  dare  to  put 
our  hand  to  the  harvest  tlU  some  one 
has  come  on  the  king's  part  to  cut  what 
belongs  to  iiim." 

"  Tabarl,  ii.  p.  283.  The  dirhftm  is  es- 
timated by  M.  Barbier  de  Meynard  at 
from  05  to  70  centimes.  (See  liis  notice 
of  Ibn  Khordndbah  in  the  Journal  Asia- 
tique  for  1865,  quot^nl  in  the  NumimncU' 
ic  Chronicle  for  1878,  p.  248.) 

t«  Tabarl,  p  222. 

»»  ibid.  p.  'm 

^•On  lands  wh*»re  the  cultivator  was 
the  owner,  half  tlie  produce  might  bo 
paid,  as  it  was  by  the  helot  to  his  Spar- 
tan master.  (See  the  Author's  HerodO' 
tus,  vol.  iii.  p.  279).  But  where  the  cul- 
tivator had  also  to  pay  a  rent,  such  a 
tax  would  have  been  cruelly  oppressive. 
Perhaps  Tabari  is  right  in  making  the 
highest  rate  paid  to  the  state  one-fifth. 
(See  above,  note  11.) 

"  Tabarl,  ii.  p.  226. 

10  Ibid.  p.  228.  Macoudi  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  rate  of  pasnnent:  ''  Four 
palms  of  Fars.  1  dlrhem:  six  common 
palms,  the  same:  six  olives,  the  same; 
each  vine.  8  dirhems."  {Prairiee  d'Or^ 
11.  p.  204.) 

"  Tabarl,  1.  s.  o. 

**  Mirkhond,  Histoire  dee  Saeeanidea^ 
p.  372:  Tabari,  1.  s.  c. 

•1  This  appears  not  to  have  been  the 
case  under  the  former  system;  for  the 
cultivator  whose  wrongs  called  forth 
the  compassion  of  Kobad  was  a  woman 
(Tflbari.  ii.  p.  158). 

«a  Tabari,  ii.  p.  224. 

«» Ibid.  p.  225. 

««  Ibid.  p.  282. 

«»  Tabari,  ii.  p.  227. 

*•  Charging  the  treasury  with  the  pay- 
ment of  a  larger  number  of  troops  thnn 
actually  maintained  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest mo<les  of  cheating  the  govern- 
ment in  the  East.  It  is  not,  however, 
noted  among  the  abuses  observed  by 
Chosro^, 

"  Tabari,  ii.  p  229. 

s«  Tabari,  ii.  pp.  229-280;  Mbkhond,  p. 
878. 

3*  See  the  Author's  Ancient  Monarch- 
ies, vol.  ii.  pp.  887-8 

I,  fi. 

»i  Ibid. 


«o  Tabari,  II.  p.  160. 


»^  Mirkhond,  p.  363;  Tabari,  1.  a.  o. 
"  Mirkhond,  p.  864. 


XST  SsrXNXH  MOBABOaT, 


■■Be«lcit.p.4IB.  iMOcddiClD  IJM- 
nan  WN.  Or.  nl.  IL  p. «»),  targ*  ODin- 
fvt  «t  STrian  CbrWltn*  <rar«  ouited 
offbtOboaroaifram  tb*  MtablMiiiMil 
«f  BdMwaBd  MRIad  In^Sooipaita 

n  A  dviln  azprnnd  bj  tba  BofdhuB 
tm  mtiWkh  ■  TmilT  I-  t""  -"■-  '-t  P- 
itaaawM  BBPMii  tarCbOKod  oa  tfea 
■round  tlntli  wodldlMKl  Ut  talncaane 
MWMO  hh J^>w  »nd  Mw  1<axk»  on 

aand.  PtoL.  fr.  181. 
M)||rklioiid.p.m. 
*"Sd.  p.  taL  '  On  0wiMMlvrt«- 
■rri  Uk  tbne  In-AnlB, Ha  H 


Oc»npareBun«en,PaUD»phuc>/mitorv. 
lol.  III.  p.  IW.) 

"On  the  rabies  of  BIdpKl  or  PJIpar. 
■W  Oihbon.  Lb-c,  witu  ths  uo[«  of 
Smn  Aliloian. 

"Mirkhond.  p.  KK:  MasaudI,  toI.  IL 
p.  «a.    D'HtrbeloC  Bpenka  of  Ihe  Intro-    , 
dnoUoDofuiatbergiuiie,  which  he  call*    | 


vamMSt,p[i.MI,4M 
••HlrkbODd,p.l««. 


AgMhtaii,ILN.  &•  nanm  of  tba 
Hm>  mm  Damanolna  ot  SrrU.  BlaipU- 
(ia  ot  cnicia.  Bolainlni  of  PbrnU. 
FrtaalaiiDaof  I^dla.  Hannilii  wmi  Die- 
>Mn*  of  FtKBBlcIa,  and  Udorva  of  Qan. 

«>8MliMBnuof  BIrB.  Itowlbttoo 
"On  tba  Bamioa  of  tfae  BabrlOnlaM 
and  Aanlana,"  contained  In  tba  Aii> 
tbOr-aSrrodirfii^  <raL  I.  p.  481,  «n. 

••Uathla,  Mutuil  or  ».  oad  anTOM 
IMtralvn,  p.  SOI.  S.  T. 

"  AtMh.  il.  30.  SI. 

«•  Ibid.  iL  as.  Hie  trantlatloiu  node 
br  tbe  Arabian  oanquerora  ot  ttpain  are 

{heatnttmeiitaofAKatlilaa.  StlUicmar 
be  doubted  irbether  the  Pernlan  trane- 
Utlon  extended  to  all  the  work*  of  boUi 
shlkMophera,  Flato'a  Timnua.  Pluedo, 
OotKia^  and  Panneuldet  are,  howcTer, 
flxprMalr  mention  Fd  amoDK  the  treatiaea 
rend  by  CbOBroSs  tn  a  Penfan  drrw, 
"See  Agalhias.  ii.  W,  ad  fin.:_  Bv™c.. 

Ptferwiee  J^ toT con'^renM'iwtween  the 
HaKl  and  Uranlua;  but  vb  may  (Mrly 
conojiicle  that  aimilar  dlKUBniuag  took 
platre  between  the  Hmgi  and  tbe  Serea 

"  Hrocop.  JJo   Belt  OotK  It,  ID;    p. 

"  Asseoian.  Bibl.  Or.  vol.  It.  pp.  T16-7, 

"Tabart.  li.  p.  1». 

'°  Su  Gibbon  (SecKneand  fb/I,  TDl.  T. 
p.  IBS,  note  48).  Otherasuppoaetbatthe 
orlRlnal  "  Book  of  KlDim"  waaconipoanl 
bjonierof  YerdeKirdlll.  (See  AtWn- 
■     "■    ■  lubltobod  by  Ihe  Orlen-   ] 


Ft.  11:  p.  lit.  tl 
lI,  bomTv,  tbat  lUl 
-I:"  traa bM dT  dww- 


—  OlDtM,  J*.  fi.voLLp.taL 
•>Ac«llt.lLn. 

w  Hicfcbood,  pp.  an^ 
•*rbid.p.A"^ 

••Bo  WrUiond,  L  a.  c.  Proeoiilai 
(Bea.  Oolk.  I(.  10}  aajw  that  Cboaroli 
exiled  Niuhliad  (trtioin  he  calk  AnoU- 
xod)  to  a  place  sailed  Balapalon  la  Va- 

talne  I  Ah  wax  or  KhudMaof! 

"Such  Ig  Mlrkhond'aaoconnt.  That' 
ot  Procoplua  ix  not  verj  different,  ex. 

ChrliiLlruilty  of   Nuahiiad.  and   of  hk 
Bprclat  ^ipeal  to  tbs  Oirialiana  of  tlw 

''S™text,p.4«S.  Thi 
call  tbii  general  Bsin-B< 
iT.p.  las.  ™  '  ''"    '  • 

•'  Procop.  B.  Gotk.  It.  10;  p.  BM  a 

"  CniiiH  ot  thia  type  hSTe  been  Iteurad 
by  Ker  Porter  irrawia.  toI.  U.  PI.  liUL 
>o.  101;  by  Lonep«rier  UUdniUct  dn 
Saaanida.  PI.  x.  No.  4):  and  by  Bar- 
tholomtel  icollecd'on.  rA.  Dom,  PI.  iiIt. 
,  No.  40).  The  engniTlnR  [BeeT*L  SXO. 
Fie.  31  taken  from  Longpirier. 

">fr.  Thomas  declfnea  the  tnek  at 
Interpreting  (JV«m.  CTron.  for  ]«7X  p. 


■enian  wrtten 
Hetbelot,  Tcd. 


e  Mirkhond,  p.  887;  TabarllLp. 
"-"-'  t,fl(W.  Or.  Tol.  It  p.4£ 
■  Ftd^TDlT.  p. 


"See  Procop.  B.  P.  I.  St; 
Prot,  Pr.48i  Itlrkbond.p.  Sn:  i 
Bibt.  Or.  vol.  111.  p.  400. 

"  Procop.  B.  Goth.  It.  10,  tub  At. 
i— «„..„  Sii^  Or.  TOL  Ul.  p,  401 
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•>•  MirkhoncU  p.  88a. 

••Ibid.  p.  afiS. 

•>  On  one  oocaAion,  Chosrote,  beinfr 
displeased  with  one  of  his  attendants, 
banished  him  from  the  court.  The  man 
absented  himself,  but  on  a  certain  daj, 
when,  all  subjects  had  the  riij^ht  of  ap- 
pearing before  the  kin«:,  lie  returned  to 
the  palace,  and,  resumini;  his  old  duties, 
waited  on  the  gruests  at  the  royal  table. 
While  thus  employed^  he  took  an  op- 
portunity of  secreting  a  plate  of  soUd 
gold  about  his  person,  after  which,  quit- 
ting the  guest-chamber,  he  diBappeai*ed 
altogether.  Cho6ro€«,  who  had  been  the 
whole  transaction,  took  no  notice,  and, 
when  the  plate  was  missed,  merely  said: 
**The  man  who  took  it  will  not  bring  it 
back,  and  the  man  who  saw  him  will  not 
tell.'*  A  year  later,  the  attendant  ap- 
peared once  more  on  the  same  day; 
whereupon  the  king  called  him  aside 
and  saia :  "Is  the  first  plate  all  gone 
that  you  have  come  again  to  get  an- 
other t"  The  culprit  owned  his  guilt 
and  implored  forgivenees,  which  he  ob- 
tained. Chosrods  not  only  jpardoned 
him.  but  took  him  back  into  hu  service. 
(Hirkhond,  pp.  863^.) 

"*  Chosro^s  was  told  that  one  of  his 
subjects  surpassed  him  in  wealth;  and 
he  replied  that  he  saw  no  harm  in  the 
circumstance  (Mirkhond,  p.  8M).  He 
wished  to  clear  a  space  before  his  pal- 
ace; but  an  old  laay  who  owned  one  of 
.  the  houses  which  occupied  the  ground 
would  not  part  with  her  property.  Chr^s- 
roSs  cleared  the  rest  of  tbe  space,  and 
allowed  her  house  to  stand  (ibid.  p.  9SS), 

"  Mirkhond,  pp.  308-870. 

«*  See  text.  p.  449,  460. 

»»  Agathias,  ii.  28. 

"Ibid.  ii.  33,  ad /in. 

•f  Compare  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FalU 
Tol.  V.  p.  185:  '*  The  studies  of  Chosro^s 
were  ostentatious  and  superficial.'* 

••The  only  defeat  celebrated  by  the 
Byzantine  authors  is  that  near  Melitdnd 
in  AD.  575.    (See  text,  p.  480.) 

•*  Evagrius,  who  is  tne  writer  nearest 
to  the  time,  regards  tlie  check  as  slight, 
and  as  compensated  for  soon  afterwards 
by  a  victory  (Hut.  Ecd.  v.  14). 

••  See  text,  pp.  47;*,  473. 

•1  See  text,  pp.  497-499. 

CHAPTER  XXn. 

>  This  name  is  given  by  Ma^oudi  (vol. 
ii.  p.  )ill). 
s  Mirkhond,  p.  888. 
•loid. 


«Tabari,  U.p.  248. 
•  Ibid.  p.  847: 


•  Malcolm,  Hiatory  of  Persia,  vol.  I.  p. 
1.51 ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU.  vol.  v.  p. 
Sd7.  Neither  in  Tabari,  Mirkhond.  not 
Mayoudi  is  there  any  mention  of  Abu- 
zurd-mihir  in  connection  with  Hormis- 
das. 

'See  Tabari,  ii.  pp.  S78-4:  Mirkhond, 
p.  888;  Ma^oudi,  ii.  p.  211;  Thisophylact. 


Simocatt.  iU.  16;  D'Herbelot,  Bihl.  Or, 
vol.  iii.  p.  222;  <S:c. 

•  Menand.  Protect.  Ft.  66. 

•  Tiittupliylact.  Simocatt.  iiL  17. 

i**  Ibid.    Aid  Tifi  cpiffiov  Tb  A<M*bv  ri}v 

yriv  d^uc«<rtf(u. 

"Theophylact.  Simocatt.  iii.  17,  ad 
fn.  This  is  probably  the  victory  of 
Maurice  over  Adarman,  whereof  £va- 

frius  speaks  somewhat  vaguely  in  his 
ii»t.  EccUst.  V.  20. 

"  See  the  prolix  account  givoi  by  Me- 
nander  Protector,  Fr.  tiO. 

!•  Theophylact.  Simocatt.  iii.  18,  ad 
init.;  Menauder  Prot.  FY.  60.  ad  fin. 

»«Kvagr.  H.  E.  v.  80;  Theophylact. 
Simocatt.  1.  s.  c. 

*•  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FaU,  vol.  v.  p. 
845. 
^  »•  Theophyl.  Sim.  i.  9:   T6v  'Itaawifv, 

TdKOfLov.  Conopare  Theophan.  Chrono- 
graph, p.  814,  B,  'IwavioTF  Tw  MovordiCMra. 

inrheophyl.  Sim.  i.  18,  ad  init, 

"  Theophylact.  Sim.  i.  18. 

»»Ibid.  i.  13.  flkim^. 

«» Ibid,  ad  fin. 

«>  Ibid.  i.  14. 

M  Ibid.  i.  15. 

«» Ibid.  ii.  8.  »u6  >l». 

•«  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  810,  A; 
Theophylact.  Sim.  ii.  8. 

»  Theophylact.  Sim.  ii.  6. 

«•  Ibid.  c.  7. 

aUbid.  c.  9,  «u6  ;in. 

S9 'O  5' 'HpoicAciof  rh  itwKiriKhv  dt** 
ra^af ,  k.  t.  A.  (TheophyL  Sim.  ii.  10,  ad 
init. 

3"  Theophyl.  Sim.  il  18. 

»•  Ibid.  iii.  1-8. 

«» Ibid.  c.  8. 

"  Ibid.  iii.  5. 

•*  Theophylact.  Simocatt.  iiL  6.  Com- 
pare Evagr.  H.  E.  vi.  14. 

•« Theophan.  p.  881,  A;  Theophylact. 
Sim.  iU.  6. 

••Theophylact.  Sim.  I.0.C.  Mebodes 
had  been  previously  killed  in  the  battle 
with  Philippicus,  near  Martyropolis. 

••  Ei'^Y)  XPWto-.  ruLpaf  re  Ilcpaucdf,  jcai 
rdc  Ai9o«oAAiiTov«  ^wyav,  &«  oi  /mapyaptrcu 

Toif  0ap/3apoif  Aa^iirpi;vov<7i.  (Theophy- 
lact. Sim  1.  s.  c.) 

•7  Evagr.  H.  E.  vi.  15.  Theophylact. 
Sim.  iv.  2.  ad  init. 

>•  Mirkhond,  p.  888;  Tabari,  ii.  p.  848; 
Mayoudi,  ii.  p.  211. 

••  The  tribes  of  Kahtan  and  M&dd.  ac- 
cording to  Mayoudi  (ii.  p.  812),  com- 
manded by  El- Abbas  the  one-eyed,  and 
Amr-el-Afwah.  (Compare  Mirkhond,  p. 
889.  and  Tabari.  ii.  p.  849.) 

*^So  Mirkhond  (l.s.c.)  and  Mayoudi 
(1.  s.  c).  Tabari  (1.  s.  c.)  raised  the  nura* 
ber  to  100,000.  From  the  Byzantine 
writers  it  would  seem  that  there  was  no 
truth  in  this  rumor. 

*^  Three  hundred  thousand  men,  ac- 
cording  to  Tabari  (p.  848);  400,000,  ac- 
cording to  Macoudi  (1.  B.  c.).;  either  800,* 
000  or  400,000,  according  to  Mirkhond. 


TEK  8EVBNTH  M^WlMOBr. 


.  ^  «*11ieBoiiMUBaeemoertaiiiljtohft«tt 
made  no  great  effort  at  tliit  penod;  and 
the  Khaiar  attack  la  doabtfoL  Neither 
tlia  Armeaiaiia  nor  tbe  QyiaiitlBea  notice 
H,  Q/Ubom  exaneratea  tbe  peril  stai 
Move  hf  tmaginwiff  a  oorrcapondeDoe 
between  the  Tnrklah  and  Boauui  oourta, 
md  an  inteotion  on  the  |iart  of  the  two 
•nniae  to  effect  a  jimotlon  (JDecKne  amd 
JbU,  vol.  ▼.  up.  m-KTO).  Neither  the 
Oriental  nor  toe  Qsrauittae  writers  know 
of  aiiT  such  concert  or  oorrespoadeooe. 
•>varahima  la  the  torok  upon  tbe 
edne  (Mordtmann  in  tbe  Ztamiuift^ 
vliL  pp.  110-1),  Bahnun  that  wed  b7  the 
Orientala.  both  Fereiana  and  Araba. 
Theophylaot  has  Bapi^  and  aomatlmea 

.  ^&%SeiDphjlaot.  Sim.  ttL  18;  Tnbari,  it 
p.89tt. 

"^MTiie  "twtfve  thouMnd**  of  Kir- 
khond  (p.  9HU  Tabari  (p.  )M),  and  Ma- 
9oadl  (p.  8IS>  aeems  veiy  improbably 
■nail;  bot  their  statement  that  onaBtar 
rather  than  nmnber  was  oonsfilerad, 
be  accepted. 

^'^Mirkhond,  La.-e. 

«'Ibid. 

«•  Tabari,  IL  p.  9U;  Ma90iidl,  i.  p.  ilS. 

«•  Tabari,  U.  pp.  904-5;  IClrkhond,  p. 
004;  Magoudi,  U.  p.  «10. 

**  According  to  some  writers,  the 
booty  was  conveyed  on  tbe  backs  of 
SBO.OOO  camels !    (M irkhond.  1.  s.  c.) 

•»  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p. 
868;  Diet,  of  Ok.  and  Rom.  Biography^ 
a  v.  Maubiciub,  vol.  ii.  p.  OTO. 

*s  Theophylact.  Sim.  til.  6;  Theophan. 
Chronograph,  p.  ftil,  B. 

»«  See  text,  p.  47*. 

**  Theophylact.  Sim.  lil.  7,  Mubfin- 

••Tabari.  ii.  p.  2m;  Jlirkhond.  p.  895. 
Tbe  Oriental  writers,  by  oniittinp:  all 
notice  of  Bahrain's  defeat  on  the  A  rax- 
es, render  the  sequence  nf  events  very 
improbable.  Theophylact,  most  fortu- 
nately, supplies  the  facts  which  are 
needed  to  niiake  their  accounts  intelligi- 
ble.   ( See  the  passage  above  cited. ) 

••  Theophylact  mentions  the  depriva- 
tion and  tbe  female  garments  (iii.  8). 
Tabari  (1.  s.  c.)  and  Mirkhond  (1.  s.  c) 
testify  to  the  distaff.  Gibbon  from  his 
own  imagination  adds  a  spinning-wheel 
{Decline  and  Fail,  vol.  v.  p.  870). 

•^  Thifophylact  (1.  s.  c);  Theophan. 
Chronograph,  p.  282,  A. 

•8  Theophylact.  Sim.  Iii.  S,8%U>fin. 

•■  Ko  the  Orientals  (Tabari,  ii.  pp.  860- 
7;  Mirkhond,  p.  ;)»5).  The  Byzantines 
say  that  Bahrom  pretended  to  have  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  Hormisdaswos 
about  to  diminish  the  soldiers'  pay.  and 
to  punish  them  for  having  allowed 
themselves  to  be  defeated  on  the  A  raxes 
(Theophylact.  Sim.  iii.  18,  ad  fin.;  Theo- 
phan. Chronograph,  p.  88S,  B.) 

•0  Theophylact.  Sim.  iv.  8. 

•»  Ibid.  IV.  8. 

•*  The  tjile  that  Bohram,  in  order  to 
sow  jealousy  between  Hormisdas  and 
his  son  ChonroOs,  issued  coins  with  the 


thst 

ad  Choemls. 

thsyouair. 
to  bsilihiniint. 
Oriental 
any  known 


in 
and  tkat  to 

bslnff  tokl  mOy  ^^ 


vols  n.  unlike  the 
aojr  appearsnca  of  hmwHag 
VBdtrabBonBalsiniiBBStaneaa.  Ontks 
other  band,  there  are  edns  at  BbIbbi^ 
issued  In  bis  own  name,  whlob  aisy  vw 
be  tboM  that  he  put  into  araalallon  bs- 
fbre  be  herama  king.  (8ee  Tbrwnas  Is 
Ihmnimmatie  CkftNueie  for  28SS,voLli. 
pp.  SflO-MO.) 

M  Mhkhond  makM  both  tha  brolbM 
suffer  imprisopment  (n.  OMQ.  8o  Ma 
coudi  (IL  p.  010)  and  l&hari  (ft.  p.MI. 
Tbeqphjiact  (Iv.  •)  and  Thaophsnsste. 
ttt.  D>  tvprsasnt  Bladola  m  the  o«qr 


M  Bto  TheopiiVlM*.  8bn.  It.  04; 
phan.  Ckrom,  p.  00*  ▲,  B. 
^^Dean  XifanmwS    ~ 


s  appended  to  iknitb'a  Gibbsn  (ssL 
T.  p.  On),  that  tbeoratloiis  in  Ttaeopfef^ 
lact  *•  read  rather  Ukelfaoto  of  •OteelsB 
tophist  than  of  an  lastem  assembly.** 

••The  assassination  ia  aaorihed  to 
BindoOs  and  Bostam  by  the  Orieotab 
(Tabari.  ii.  p.  070;  Mirkhond.  p.  096;  Ma- 
MMidi,  ii.  p.  £19).  to  ChosroOs  U.  by  the 
Bysantine  writers  (Theophylact.  Sim.  hr. 
7;  Theophan.  p.  8)»,  C^. 

•T  SceTheophylact.  Sim.  iii.  16;  Evagr. 
H.  E.  vi.  16;  Theophan.  Chronograph. 
p.  828,  B;  Tabari.  11.  p.  070;  Mirkhond.  p. 
m:  Macoudi,  Ii.  p.  211. 

••  Mirkhond.  1.  s.  c 

«»  See  PI.  XXII.  Fig.  4. 

'•SeePl.  XXn.  Fig.  1. 

T>  That  is  to  say,  **  Hormisdas,  inereaie 
(be  his),''  or  '*  Hormisdas,  (mi^  he  be) 
greater." 

"**  Thomas  in  the  IHtmitmaHc  Chroni- 
Oe  tor  iriS.  p.  880. 

f '  Mordtmann  in  the  Zeitwekrift.  voL 
Till.  pp.  100-110;  vol.  xii.  pp.  27-«. 

CHAPTER  ZXIDL 

1  On  the  doubt,  see  note  00,  dhapter 
XXII. 

*  That  he  had  not  done  so  I  gather 
from  the  statement  of  Bahram  (see  text, 
p.  505).  that  **the  noble  and  respectable 
took  no  part  in  the  vote,  which  was  car* 
ried  by  the  disorderiy  and  low-bom" 

ytvotiivmy  roif  araxTOTcpMV  «««  i^^ytvmri- 
potf  avOptuiroii).  Gibbon  seems  to  sup- 
pose that  this  is  a  mere  rhetorical  tour- 
bh  (Decline  and  f\ill^  vol.  v.  p.  072). 

•Tabari,  M.  p.  270. 

4  Ibid.  p.  268;  Ma^oudl  ii.  p.  914. 
'  •  Mirkhond,  p.  096:  Tabari.  iL  p.  870. 
The  beating  to  death  with  clubs  teems 
to  be  a  clumsy  invention  of  the  Byisn- 
tine  writeni  (Theophylact.  Shn.  iv.  7; 
Theophan.  p.  208,  Cf). 

•  TbeqpfayUiot.  Sim.  L  a.  Ol 
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V  ChosroHR  had  emptied  the  priflons«  fai 
crder  to  jiroduoe  an  iinpreasion  that, 
unlike  his  father,  he  was  of  a  mild  and 
Cileaaient  disposition. 

*Chosro^  sly  led  himself  "kinfc  of 
kings,  lord  of  lords,  master  of  masters, 
prince  of  peace,  saviour  of  maokiud.  in 
the  sight  of  Kods  a  virtuous  and  im  mor- 
tal man,  in  the  sight  of  men  a  most 
manifest  god.  surpassingly  glorioas.  a 
conqueror,  rising  with  the  sun  and  fur- 
nishing to  the  night  her  eyes  (the  stars?), 
of  illustrious  ancestry,  a  king  averse  to 
war.  beneficent,  hirer  of  the  genii,  and 
eustodian  of  the  Persian  kingdom*' 
(The*)phvlact.  Sim.  iv.  8).  The  thor- 
oughly Oriental  character  of  this  exor- 
dium seems  to  indicate  tloat  the  letter  is 
genuine. 

•  Theophylact.  Sim.  iv.  9. 

10  Ck>mpare  Tabari,  ii.  p  276.  with  Ma- 
eoudi,  ii.  p.  316  and  Theophylact,  Sim. 
p.  IObJ,  C. 

11  Tahari  (pp.  HO^-T)  gives  the  details. 
Theophylact  {\y.  9)  speaks  more  gener- 
ally, but  quite  to  the  same  effect  (iroAAwi^ 
koyvtv  Uywop^fitvofJiiytov  awb  vpvmfs  cm 
|UxP*f  *<r^*p*Di  cirurroA^). 

"Theophylact.  Sim.  p.  106,  A. 

"Tabari.  ii.  p.  278;  Mirkhond,  p.  890; 
Theophylact.  Sim.  iv.  10. 

i^The  Turks,  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
Bomans  are  mentioned  by  Theophylact 
(1.  s.  c).  the  Arabs  by  Tabari  (1.  s.  c). 
The  Khazars  were  the  great  power  of 
the  Caucasian  region. 

»•  So  Theophylact  tp.  1(M,  A).  Tabari 
gives  the  number  as  ten  (ii.  p.  379) 

"Theophylact.  Sim.  p.  108,  C;  Theo- 
phan.  p.  2^,  D. 

17  lie  U  said  to  have  passed  Aboreo 
and  Anotho  (Theophylact,  p.  103.  D). 
The  latter  is  evidently  Anatho  or  Anat. 
Is  the  former  Perisa6or/ 

"To  reach  Circesium.  he  must  have 
recrossed  the  Euphrates.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  mentioned. 

"Tabari,  ii.  p.  280.  Compare  Mir- 
khond (p.  890)  and  Theophylact  (iv.  12, 
tub  iutt.). 

90  Mirkhond,  p.  3<)7;  Tabari.  ii.  p.  281. 

«i  Theophylact.  Sim.  iv.  10;  Theophan. 
L  s.  c. 

"The  Orientals  carry  Chosrol^s  to 
Ed#*ssa  (Mayoudi.  ii.  p.  219)  or  Antioch 
(Tabari.  ii.  p.  289).  and  then  to  Constan- 
tinoi)io  (Mirkhond,  p.  398:  Tabari,  ii.  p. 
291 ».  But  the  Greeks,  who  must  know 
best,  declare  that  he  proceeded  no  fur- 
ther than  Hierapolis  (Theophylact.  Sim. 
iv.  12  and  14;  Evagr.  //.  E.  vi.  19;  Theo-  j 
phan.  p.  21^1.  A). 

"  Tabari,  Ii.  p.  290;  Magoudi,  ii.  p.  193. 
The  reasonings  actually  used  mav  be 
best  gathered  from  the  replies  to  tnem 
contained  in  the  iecond  letter  of  Chos- 
ro«8  (Theophyhict.  Sim.  iv.  18). 

^*  The  "  magnanimity**  of  Maurice  is 
put  forward  by  the  Byzantine  writers  as 
specially  evidenced  by  his  conduct  to- 
wards Chosrofis  (Theophylact.  Sim.  p. 


107,  C;  p.  Ill,  A;  Evagr.  H.  B.  v|.  17). 
Modems  will  scarcely  pee  in  It  more  than 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  Roman  in- 
ten«ts. 

3A  Evagr.  1.  s.  c.  (Tliosrote  had  ap- 
pealed to  him  as  his  "  father.**  (Theo- 
phvlai^t.  Sim.  iv.  11,  giib  fin..). 

s«  Mirkhond  (p.  398)  and  Mayoudi  (11.  p. 
220)  enumerate  them.  Evagrius  con- 
tents hiniHelf  with  a  general  statement, 
but  adds  that  the  empress  sent  at  the 
same  time  presents  for  ChosroSs'  wives, 
and  the  luiperial  children  presents  for 
Chosro^*  cuildren. 

«'  Theophylact.  Sim.  iv.  14. 

<"Tal>ari,  ii.  p.  291.  Maooudi  makes 
the  number  100.000  (ii.  p.  290).  Mirkhond 
mentions  both  reports  without  deciding 
between  them  (p.  399).  The  Byzantines 
give  no  estimate  of  the  number. 

*•  Mayoudi,  1.  s.  c. 

*oOn  reaching  Hierapolis.  Chosrote 
was  at  onee  asked  to  order  tne  surren- 
der of  Martyropolis.  He  pretended  to 
do  so,  but  secretly  gave  directions  that 
it  should  be  defended  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity (Theophylact.  Sim.  Iv.  12,  13). 

*i  Ibid.  iv.  18;  p.  110.  a  It  has  been 
thought  by  some  that  Nislbis  also  was 
ceded  (Smith  in  Notes  to  Gibbon,  vol.  v. 
p.  395).  But  the  authority  of  the  Arme- 
nian writers  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish such  a  fact  against  the  silence 
of  the  Byzantines,  who  would  scarcely 
have  failed  to  notice  so  important  a 
gain. 

»9  Theophylact.  Sim.  iv.  12;  Mayoudi, 
ii.  p.  219. 

•»  Tabari,  11.  pp.  288-4;  Theophylact. 
Sim.  iv.  14. 

><  St.  Martin.  Notet  to  Le  Bas,  vol.  x. 
p.  312;  Patkanian  in  the  Journal  Asia- 
iimw  for  1«6C,  p.  198. 

"  Theophvlact.  Sim.  iv.  15;  p.  118,  A. 

«<»Ibid.v.  1. 

"  Ibid. 

"  Ibid.  V.  2. 

**  The  date  of  Zadespratee*  death  is 
fixed  to  February  a.d.  591  by  the  letter 
of  ChosroSs  preserved  In  Evagrius, 
which  mentions  that  the  head  of  Zade- 
sprates  was  brought  in  on  the  9th  of 
that  month  (Evagr.  //.  E  vi  21.) 

^0  Bindofi.s  had  fled  to  Azerbijan  from 
Ctesiphon,  having  been  set  free  by  the 
con.«!piratorti  whose  attempt  failed  (see 
above,  note  3-*i).  He  had  been  ioined  by 
20,000  Persians  from  the  capital  (Tabari, 
ii.  p.  285:  compare  Theophylact.  Sim. 
iv.  15.  (id  init.).  Bostam  was  sent  into 
Azerbijan  by  Chosrofe.  (Ibid.  iv.  12,  ad 
fin.) 

<»  Theophylact.  Sim.  t.  9;  p.  181,  C; 
Patkanian,  1.  s.  c. 

««  Theophylact.  iv.  16. 

« Ibid.  V.  8. 

**  Ibid.  V.  4. 

*•  Theophylact.  v.  5,  cui  fin, 

*«8o  Theophylact  (v.  7,  tub  fn.). 
Theophanes  calls  the  T^aj^  Alexandrina 
(CAronoyrop^.  p.  2dl,  B). 
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«•  See  Ancient  MonartMu,  Ttd.  L  p. 
8SS,tDdedttion. 

«*  Thaophylact.  81m.  t.  9. 

**  Aocoraing:  to  TbeophyUet  (L  t.  e.) 
the  forces  of  ChoaroSs  amoaatRd  to  00,' 
000,  choee  of  Bfthnun  to  40,000.  The 
number  oo  the  tide  of  Chosrote  It  lees 
than  we  should  have  eipeeted;  bat 
probabiT  stroog  Roman  murtems  had 
oeen  left  in  MartynnpoUs  and  Dans,  and 
more  troops  may  naya  aooompanled 
Mebodes  than  Is  stated. 

*>  Two  thousand,  accotdfaw  to  Theo- 
phylact  (v.  4):  but  the  number  la  Im- 
probiUihr  sraaiL 

"lbW.v.7. 

M  See  text,  p.  500. 

Mfhe  last  battle  onhr  Is  mentioned 
br  Ha^oudi  (tt.  p.  VSt),  Tabari  (U.  pp. 
SOi-0/and  the  Oriental  writers  generally. 
Including  the  Armenians.  Theophanes 
fpj  SSI)  confuses  the  drcnmstanoes  of 
tue  two  engagements.  Tliecolijlact 
alone  distincUj  gives  both  (t.  0-fl). 

■'Theopbylact.  Sim.  t.  0,  od  fin. 

•«  AccoitUng  to  Tabarl  <U.  S»)  Bahram 
was  bom  at  Rei,  of  a  noble  family.  He 
was  Ifarspan  of  Rei  when  choaen  gener- 
al against  the  Turks  (ibid,  and  compare 
Magoudl.  11.  p.  219).  Rei  was  the  piac« 
whence  he  issued  his  coins  (Tabari,  ii. 
p.  26S),  and  whence  he  marched  against 
ChosroS'S 

•'  Theophylact.  Sim.  v.  10.  mh  init. 
Canzoca  is  probably  the  modern  Takbt- 
1-Suleiman,  whicli  is  strongly  situated 
near  the  sources  of  the  .Taghetii. 

»•  See  Tabari  (il.  p.  29S).  On  the  iden- 
tity of  Shiz  with  Canzm^a,  and  of  both 
with  Takht-i-SuIeinian,  see  a  paper  by 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Oeofp-ophiccU  Society,  vol.  x.  art.  i. 

••Theophylact.  Slin.  p.  183.  D.  No 
elephants  are  nientionod  previously. 

•"  Hahrain'.'*  ann%*  at  this  time  is  reck- 
oned by  Tabari  at  100,000— the  combined 
Romans,  Persians,  and  Armenians  at 
90.000  (ii.  pp.  291-2). 

*\  Theophylact.  Sim.  t.  10:  rpiai  Adxoic 
— Tw  TpiirA]7  i^dXayyi. 

•^  From  the  earliest  times  the  Persian 
commander  in -chief  had  always  occu- 
pied a  central  position  in  the  line  of  bat- 
tle. (See  Avcient  Monarchies,  vol.  HI. 
p.  186.  2nd  edition.) 

•»  Theophan.  p.  224.  C.  'O  Nap<r^«  r^v 
y.i<n)v  Tu>v  fiap^dfMv  6i«\v<rt  <f>d\ayya  •  rov- 
Tov  2c  ytvofiti'ov  KoX  at  Aotirai  rov  BapAfi 
il<r0eirncav  ^clAayyet,  koX  ytvtrai  rov  rvpdv- 
vov  fifydxri  4)vyri.  Compare  Theophylact. 
Sim. J).  133.  B. 

•*  Tlieoiihylact.  1.  s.  c;  Theophan.  p. 
224  I) 

"Tabari.  ii.  p.  29fi. 

•«  Theophylact.  Sim.  v.  11,  ad  init. 

•'ibid. 

*^  El^ht  hundred,  according  to  Tabari 
(1.  s.  c);  but  the  ten  thousand  of  Theo- 
phylact (p  ISi.  B)  is  more  probable. 

••So  Tabari  <\.  s.  c).     Theophylact  ' 
says  nothing  of  the  repulse.  | 


^TUMTt  fl.  p.  MV. 
*>to   noDM  In  tlh» 
Cfcfowicie  f6r  18S8,  jBD. 


**Vaahnny.  flee  FL  XXL  lte,tL 
'*TMs  is  the  tendering  of  llr.  IboBir 
as,  and  is  aomewliBtimeertidii.  Omlila, 
whidu  aooording  to  the  Oi1eiBtala»  was 
the  actual  epttSet  of  tliia  monarah.  is 
■aid  to  mean  "diy  wood;*  aad  tbqr 
eommoBlj  asy  that  It  was  sppHsd  ts 
1dm on  aoeoontof  a  oertaln  di jness  la 
Ida  appearanoe.  CSee  Malcolm,  BMan 
of  Penia,  toI.  i.  p.  ISO,  who  translates  i 
lij  *'  the  stiek-like,**  and  oompan  D^Hsr- 
belot,  Bibl.  Or.  toL  fit.  p.  40^  ad  roe. 

GlOUBEK.) 


>yarioua  explanationa  are  cHaB  oi 
thisUtle.  Hlrlchottd  (p.  401)  ezplaias  it 
as  either  "powerful  kfag,'*  or  dn'^vie- 
torions."  Gibbon  says^tiie  epithet  of 
Parvix  alludes  to  the  charma^*  of  Choe- 
ro«s  (Dedt'ne  and  Jtall,  yoL  t.  p.  sno. 

*See  Clinton,  JP. R. toI. ILpp.  108 and 
109.  Writers  who  regard  Gbosrofc  as 
haTing  one  reign  only,  irtitah  th^dats 
from  his  fktheris  deaOi  (Beptember.  A.B. 
600),  give  him  oommouy  tMrty-efi^ 
years.  See  Hlrfchond,  p.  407;  TWbari, 
Tol.  ii.  p.  804;  Butychltia,  .dnnole*,  toI. 
ii.  p. «!»;  CUnton,  F.  R.  vol.  11  p.  901; 
&c.)  The  exact  time  was  thirty  seven 
years  and  Are  months. 

>  Theoph3;lact.  Sim.  t.  11,  ad  fin.  sod 
V.  13.  ad  init.;  Theophan.  Chrrmoffraph. 
p.  S2S.  The  number  of  the  guards,  ac* 
cording  to  Theophanes,  was  one  ^oo- 
sand. 

•  Theophylact.  Sim.  t.  10,  eub  init. 

•  See  text.  p.  507.  

•  See  note  40,  Chapter  XXm. 

'  Theophylact.  1.  s.  c.  The  deaths  of 
Bindo^s  and  Bostam  at  the  hands  of 
ChosroPs  are  witnessed  to  by  the  Orien- 
tal writers  generallj-  (Tabari,  toI.  ii.  pp. 
303,  332;  Ma^oudi.  vol.  ii.  p  828:  Mir- 
khond,  p.  40n;  but  the  manner  of  the 
death  of  BindoPs  rests  on  the  8o4e  ao- 
thority  of  Theophylact. 

•Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  801. 

•  Tbid.  p.  888. 

>•  The  Armenian  writers  say  that  Boa- 
tarn,  whom  they  call  Ustam,  conqueied 
tvro  Koushan  kings,  Shog  and  raridk, 
and  made  hinraelf  very  powerful.  (Pat- 
kanian  in  the  Journal  Asiatioue  for 
1866,  n.  196.) 

»» Tabari,  vol.  il.  p.  808.  The  Arme- 
nians ascribe  the  assassination  to  Fa* 
ridk.    (Patkanian.  1.  s.  c.) 

IS  Milman  in  Smithes  Gibbon,  voL  v. 
p.  374,  note  a. 

»>  Tabari,  vol.  ii.p.  808. 

»«Ibid.  pp.  802-^   Mirkhond 
but  enters  into  fewer  details  (p.  40b). 

»»Tabari,  vol.  ii.p.  899. 

»•  Theophylact  relates  that  when  Pro- 
bus,  Bishop  of  Chalcedon,  was  sent  by 
Maurioe  as  ambassador  to  Ctesiphon, 
ChosroOs  requested  to  be  allowed  a  sMiC 
of  the  portrait  of  the  Virgin,  t^ikshbt 
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knew  to  be  in  the  ambassador's  posses- 
sion. Uls  request  being  granted,  he 
adored  the  picture^  oud  said  tiiat  he  had 
seen  the  original  in  a  vi^iion,  and  had 
been  promiiied  by  her  the  glories  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  ('fheophylact. 
Sim.  V.  15.) 

>^  The  city  called  Bozappa  by  the  As- 
syrians and  lleseph  or  ELisaphd  by  the 
later  Syrians,  received  the  honorable 
ai)pellatiou  of  Sergiopolis  in  the  course 
of  the  fifth  or  sixth  centurv.  from  the 
fact  that  its  princii>al  church  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Sergius. 

»»See  Evagr.  H.  E.  vl.  21,  and  Theo- 
phylact.  Sim.  v.  13,  14. 

»*  As  the  reader  may  perhaps  desire  a 
specimen  of  ChosroSs'  style,  the  open- 
ing passage  of  the  second  letter  is  here 
sub;^>ined :  —  "  ChosroBs.  iting  of  kings, 
to  the  great  martyr  Sergius.  I,  Chos- 
ro&i,  king  of  kings,  sou  of  Hormisdas, 
have  sent  this  aans-dish  (?)  and  these 
otber  gifts,  not  for  men  to  admire  tliem, 
nor  to  the  intent  that  by  my  words 
should  be  made  known  the  greatness  of 
thy  all-venerable  name,  but  that  the 
truth  of  that  which  has  been  done 
should  be  proclaimed,  and  the  many 
mercies  and  favors  which  I  have  re- 
ceived of  thee.  For  I  hold  it  as  a  piece 
of  good  fortune  that  my  name  should 
be  uiscribeil  upon  thy  vessels.  When  I 
was  at  Beramo),  I  besought  thee,  O 
saint,  that  thou  wouldst  come  to  my  aid. 
and  cause  Sira  to  conceive  In  her  womb.  *' 

^^  'O  ]7/Acrep<K  voiLOi  aSetaf  i]ti.lv  ov  napi- 
X<t  Xpi<rTtai/Tji'  «'x-i»'  yafieTrjy.  (Theophy- 
lact.  Shu.  v.  14;  p.  137,  C.) 

«»  See  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  830. 

3^  Patkanian  in  Journ.  Aaiatique  for 
186G.  p.  194. 

«'  Tabari.  vol.  II.  p.  3(M.  The  stories  of 
the  loves  of  Shirin  und  Ferbad,  in  which 
the  Persian  poets  indulge,  are  scarcely, 
to  be  accounted  as  history.  Tabari  has 
one  allusion  to  them  (U  s.  c). 

a*  Ibid.  p.  335;  Mlrkhond,  p.  404. 

«*  See  text,  p.  515. 

s*  Patkanian  in  the  Journal  Aaiatique 
for  1KC6,  p.  li»4. 

"  Theophylact.  Sim.  v.  15. 

'8  Ibid.  viii.  1,  ad  in  it. 

9»  See  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fallt  voL 
V.  pp  aS3-5. 

•*  The  body  of  the  dead  Maurice  was 
cast  into  the  sea  by  order  of  Phocas. 
(Theophylact.  Sim.  viii.  1^,  ad  init.)  His 
head  was  cut  off,  and  exposed  in  a  pub- 
lic place  in  Constantinople. 

•»  Five  sons  of  Maurice  were  murdered 
before  his  eyes.  One  was  a  mere  infant. 
(Theophylact.  Sim.  viii.  11;  Theophan. 
Chronograph,  p.  243,  C.  D.) 

S3  Theophylact.  Sim.  viii.  13,  ad  inii, 

**  Ibid.  viii.  9. 

•*  Ibid.  viii.  13. 

s*  Theophan.  p.  244,  C.  The  Orientals 
Boem  to  luEive  b^n  persuaded  that  Theo- 
doslus  actually  escaped,  and  took  refuge 
with  ChosroGs.  (See  Patkanian  in  the 
Journal  Atiatique  for  1866,  p.  197;  Ta- 


bari, C7uroniqu£^  vol.  IL  p.  8C6.)  Mlr- 
khond, ln)wever.  is  aware  that  Theodo- 
sius  was  killed  with  bin  father  {Uistoire 
des  StiHsanidea,  p.  401). 

3«  Theopliylact.  Sim.  viii.  15. 

'"'^  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  246,  A. 
Narses  afterwards  I'etreated  fn>m  Edos- 
sa  to  ilierapolis  (.ib.  p.  245.  C),  whence, 
trusting  to  the  promises  oi  Domentzio- 
lus,  he  procee<ied  to  Constantinople, 
where  Phocas  burned  him  to  death  (irvpi 

KartKavirtv). 

"  Ibid.  p.  215,  B. 

"  Chosro^  beheaded  a  considerable 
number  of  his  prisoners,  prol>ably  vas 
Gibbon  sup]>oses>  because  ne  regarded 
tbem  as  implicated  in  the  muraer  of 
Maurice. 

«o  Theophan.  p.  245,  D. 

*^  Bar-hebreeus ap.  Asseman,  BM.  Or, 
vol.  iii.  p.  442. 

43  The  fall  of  Daras  is  raentioDed.  not 
bv  Bai-hebrffius  only,  but  by  Theophanea 
{Chronograph,  p.  248.  C),  Cedrenus  (p. 
406.  A),  and  the  Armenian  writers  gen- 
erally. (See  Patkanian  in  the  Journal 
Asiatique  for  1866,  pp.  197  and  211.) 

49  Bar-hebj-eeus,  vol.  iU.  p.  412^ 

44  Patkanian,  p.  211. 
4«  Ibid.  p.  198. 

4»  Bar-hebrseus,  1.  s.  c. 

4'  Patkanian,  p.  198. 

4»  Chronograph,  p.  248,  B. 

4«  .See  text,  p.  521. 

ft*  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  250,  D. 
T((»  a  Maiy  f^ffy^  iirTfta.Ttv9av  oi  IIep<rat 
Kara  Svptac,  max  voftiXa^ovTuv  *Aira/Aeiai>, 

JC-T.A. 

**  Gibbon,  Decline  andFcM.  vol.  v.  pp. 
888-9. 

"Theoplmn.  Chronograph,  p.  251,  A; 
Bar-hebra;u3  ap.  Asseman,  Bibl.  Or. 
vol.  iii.  p.  413.  The  Armenians  place  the 
capture  somewhat  earlier  (Patkaniau, 
p.  IDS). 

*' Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  251,  D; 
Bar-hebrceus,  1.  s.  c. 

*4  The  details  of  the  war  in  Palestine 
are  given  most  fully  by  Eutychius  (An- 
nales^  vol.  ii.  pp.  212-3).  He  is  conflrni- 
ed,  generally,  by  Bar-hebreeus  d.  s.  c.) 
and  Theophanes  {Chronograph,  p.  252, 
A). 

**  Patkanian,  from  Armenian  sources 
{Journal  Asiatique  for  1866,  p.  200). 

8'  Eutych.  Anntdes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  212  and 
219.  Compare  the  Paxhal  Chronicle^ 
vol.  i.  p.  385.  B. 

*7  Theophanes  says  90.000  (p.  252,  A); 
but  this  is  improbable.  Patkanian 's  Ar- 
menian authoritle-s  give  the  number  as 
17,000  {Journ.  At.  1806,  1.  s.  c).  The 
Paschal  Chronicle  says  "many  thou- 
sands of  clergy,  monks,  and  nuns'* 
(I.  s.  c);  Eutychius  "an  innumerable 
multitude"  {Ann.  v&l.  ii.  p.  212). 

^'^  Patkanian,  1.  s.  c. 

»»  Eutych.  Ann.  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 

*>>  Ibid.  Eutychius  supposes  her  to  be 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  Maurice;  and  so 
the  Orientals  generally.  But  the  mar- 
riage of  Chosrods  with  this  princess 
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seems  to  be  a  fable.    Sbirin  is  no  doubt 
tlie  wife  intended. 

•»The(>i)han.  Chronoffraph.  p.  2S2,  B; 
Niceph.  iMf  h'fbu.s  i)ost  Mtivrichnn  ffH- 
tiit,  p.  7.  C;  Eutych.  Ann.  vol.  li.  p.  ;J1U; 
MIrkhond,  p.  40*^2;  Bar-hebrsBUS,  1.  s.  c. 

•"  Eiitychius,  1.  s.  c. 

**  llap*\afiov  oi  Ilr^ai  riiv  Alyvirrov, 
Kai  .  .  .  At^VTif  ecu?  Ai^ioirtac.  (Thctophan. 
Chronogrtiph.  1.  h.  c.)  8o  too  Bar-he- 
bneus.  1.  s.  c.  I  do  not  know  on  what 
authority  Giblion  says  that  the  Persian 
arms  were  t-arricd  westward  to  the 
nelpliborhood  of  Tri|>oll,  and  that  the 
Greek  citi«'«  nf  the  Cyn^nalca  received  at 
this  time  their  death-blow.  (Decline 
antl  Fall.  vol.  v.  p.  393.) 

•*  Shulieu  is  the  form  used  by  the  Ar- 
menian writers  (Patkauian  in  Jonrn. 
Aniatique,  1806.  p.  212 ».  Tlie  Jtaw/ia/ 
Chrouide  has  Baen  (p.  3b6.  B).  Baina  is 
found  in  Bar-hebrseua  uVsseinan.  BUA. 
Or.  vol.  ill.  p.  41.')).  Nicephonis  has  in- 
correctly "  Saitus''  (Z>e  Rebus  pott  Mau- 
n'ciww.  p.  2,  O- 

•*  These  were  Oljinpius,  the  praetorian 
prefect,  Leontius.  j^fovenior  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  AnastaisiuA,  prieRt  in  charge 
of  St.  Sophia's,  (Nicephonis,  p.  8,  D: 
Ch-rou.  Ffmh.  1.  p.  c.)  Tlie  letter  which 
they  carrifHl  to  Cbosro?s  is  preservetl  in 
this  last-named  compilation.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  th«'  name  of  ihe  Greek  i>eople. 

•"  Nicophorus,  p.  9.  A. 

•■  Tbid. 

•""So  tlu^  Armenians  (Patkanian.  p. 
soil.  Theophniit'S  says  that  Chosroi's' 
answer  was:  "I  will  never  arrant  you 
peac«^  till  you  deny  the  Cnicilifd  One, 
whom  you  call  (.hytX.  and  woi'ship  the 
sun*'  tp'.  i.'.V,»,  1)1. 

•>  Theophau.  p.  2W,  C. 

'<>  On  the  witlth  of  the  cannl  of  f'on- 
stantinople.  see  t!)f  Author's  Il'Tftdotiia, 
vol.  ill.  p  (i.'i.  '^11(1  e<.liri'>n. 

"  Thfophan.  p.  25.3.  C;  Bar-hebrffius, 
1.  s.  c. 

'2  Har-hebrrpus.  1.  s.  c. 

•3  Tlie  conquests  of  Chosror's  com- 
menct'tl  in  a  i>  tx>.';  (.<ee  text.  p.  -MHi.  An- 
cyra  and  Rhodes  aeem  to  have  been 
taken  in  a.d.  fi*2(\ 

"*  Kutych   Amialcs,  vol.  il.  pp.  'J*2(»  3. 

''See  a  paper  by  M.  Barbier  de  Mey- 
naril  iu  the  journal  AsiutiquH  for  1805, 

'"('anon  Tristram.  See  his  Lnnd  of 
Mtn'h,  pj).  i!)7  et  .'i'  (J.  An  aoe«>unr  of  the 
paliwe  will  b-^  ^iven  in  tin*  Chapter  on 
Sa^istinian  .\rt  and  Areliiteotnre. 

'' Nieephorus.  p  D.  H.  Famine  brought 
Its  u.-.ual  cunip.mion.  pestilence. 

"""  NioepboiU'.  ]».  lU. 

"'■'  Oiblion,  Dt-clinc  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p. 

8or, 

^f  Xicephorus,  o.  0,  B. 

*>  Ibid.  The  treasure-ships  were  cauf^ht 
Inn  t»-tnpest.  Some  sank:  others  were 
rtist  upon  llieSvrlan*<hore.  and  the  spoil, 
bein;:"conv«nvi\  to  I  luKroi-s.  formed  the 
treasure  called    Dodtvrrd^  or  '*  wind- 


fall.*' which  was  anions:  the  elories  of 
hh)  palace  (Tabarl.  vol  fl.  p.  Sw). 

»*  The  importance  of  this  barrier  was 
evidenced  not  only  on  this  occasion, 
when  for  ten  years  the  heiehtf  of  C?hal- 
cedon  were  occupied  by  a  Persian  host, 
but  even  more  remarkably  in  later 
times,  when  for  centuries  it  proved  an 
impediment  which  the  Turks  could  not 
overleap. 

("Thcophan.  Chronograph.  p«  SM,  A. 

M  Ibid. 

•»  Georg.  Pisld.  De  Exped.  Pert.  Acro- 
aa.  i.  18-J-.^.  This  writer  accomi»auit;d 
the  expe<Ution. 

"  Ibid.  i.  170-25-2. 

*'The  locality  of  the  exi)ed;tion  is 
mainly  fixed  by  the  statement  of  0»"»orBe 
(.4croaj«.  ii.  10)  that  the  fleet  sailed  to 
Pj/loi.  '*  Non  enim  est  dubitandum.**  as 
Querclus  obs«.*.rveH  (Annotations  in 
Georginm  Fisid.  p.  ll«0).  "quas  Nf»«!t4»r 
nominat  Pyla8,  eas  esse  qua^  iu  hi.stohis 
celebeiTimoE?  sunt,  et  Armenia!  t*»  et 
Ciliciaj vel Syria? PjIbb vocantur."  Theo- 
phaues  simply  follows  George. 

"(fieorg.  Pisid.  ii.  44-176;  Theophan. 
p.  254.  B. 

»»TheoDhan.  p.  2M,  B. 

•«lbid."p.  25«.  A,  B;  GvOrfc.  HskL 
^rroo;».  iii.  210  275. 

•>  Theophan.  p.  C5«.  C.  Giblion  savs 
that  nft4jr  the  battle  *'  Hemdius  boltfiy 
a.soended  the  heights  of  Mount  Taurus, 
directed  his  march  throush  the  plains 
of  Capi)ndi.>eia.  and  established  his 
troops  for  the  winter  in  safe  and  plenti- 
ful quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  ri^er 
Halys"  {Decline  and  Foil,  vol.  v.  p  401  . 
He  seems  to  quote  tieorjre  of  Fisi'lia  ;uj 
his  authority:  but  that  writer  savs 
nothinji:  of  auv  movenieut  made  by  th'? 
army  after  tbe  battle.  Neither  d-x-s 
Theophanes. 

s^Entych.  AnnaU^s.  vol.  ii.  p.  -3!. 
Tlie  Khazar  alliance  is  mentiou»-d  hy 
the  Armenian  •writers;  (Patknniar.  in 
Jonni.  Asidtiqiir  for  IHifJ.  p.  :ii:3'.  Ni<v- 
phorus  puts  ft.  forward  verj'  sTrfn;.:iy 
(De  Kfhiis  votif  Motrricittni,  p!  U,  C;.  but 
calls  the  Knazars  Turks. 

""  Eutveh.  Aiinalrs.  1.  s.  c. 

»<  Ibid. 

•*  Moy.se  de  Khaphank.  quoted  by  Pat- 
kanian,  p.  ',*IM;  N  i<.'ephorus,  p.  11,  B. 

»•*  Patkanian,  p.  2ui. 

»'  Patk.'.nian,  p  -^n. 

•*•  Theoiihan.  Chrorograph.  p.  257,  P; 
Cedn-nus.  p.  412. 

«•»'  Se...  the  exeelh'ut  article  of  Fir  U. 
Rawlinson  in  the  Jonntnl  of  the  Koyal 
(Jengrfiphical  Society,  vol.  x'.  art.  ii. 

•00  Theophan.  p.  '^7,  A,  B. 

101  ^"ieephorus  says  that  Heraclius  In- 
tercepted the  despatch  which  rhi»sroe5 
had  addresst'd  to  Shahr-Barz.  recalllDj: 
him  to  his  aid.  and  altered  the  wonls  of 
It.  thus  deceiving:  the  Persian  ccnvr:il, 
who.  ima^^ininj;  that  he  was  not  w ante- 1 
bv('ho;5roi's.  pnH?e'>led  on  to  Chalethlon 
{be  licbnspost  Mauricinm,  p.  12,  B.  C'l. 
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>M  TheophAO,  p.  S68.  A. 

"•Ibid- 

104  *gi>  ravrtuf  rax%  3v9'XMp4ACf  rtfror  Ik 
rtfarov  6  Xocrptiiit  ^^tci^cv  •  ic<u^&  'HpducAciof 
rouTOV  Jiwxwi'  iroAAaf  ir<{Aeif  intop^nvtv  cat 

5Mpas.  (.Theophau.  p.  *4i&8,  B.)  It  is  evl- 
ent  that  ChosroSa  did  not  fly  straight 
to  Dastagherd.  but  kept  to  the  mountain 
country,  continualiy  shifting  his  quar- 
ters. 

loftXheophan.  1.  a.  o.;  Patkanlan,  p. 
205. 

io«  Nicephorus,  Do  Rebut  post  Mauri- 
cium,_p.  1'4^  A. 

10'  Theophaa.  p,  258,  C. 

»•'  Ibid. 

io*Theophan.  p.  2SR,  D.  Compare 
Moyne  de  Kaghanlc,  as  reported  by  Pat- 
kai'iian.  Journal  Asiatique^  1866,  p.  :i05. 

ii»  The  LazL,  Aba:<gi.  and  Iberians  are 
specially  mentioned  (Theophan.  p.  859, 
A). 

m  Shahr-Barz.  Shah  An,  and  Shahrap- 
ghakan  (or  Sarablagas). 

»»aTheophan.  p.  m  B. 

1  >*  Salban  is  identified  by  Sir  H.  Raw- 
linson  with  the  mtxiern  city  of  Van, 
situated  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name 
{JotirtuU  of  Geoginph.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  90). 
**Sal."  he  obsei-vtw.  "is  evidently  the 
Kutxliah  Shdl  or  8har.  signifying  a  city, 
an<l  Ban  is  the  same  word  wnlch  is 
written  Buana  by  Ptolemy,  and  Iban 
by  Odrenus;  the  title  of  Salban  being, 
thu.s.  literally  the  city  of  Van." 

i>«Theophan.  p.  dtTl.A. 

»»n)ld.p.261,  B. 

"*Mr.  Layani  found  snow  on  the 
mountain-range  between  Van  and  Mu- 
kuR  in  the  month  of  August  (Nineveh 
and  Babylon^  p.  416). 

11^  This  is  the  conjecture  of  Sir  H. 
Kawlinsou  {Journal  of  Oeograph,  Sode' 
ttj.  vol.  X.  p.  91). 

ii«Theophan.  p.  961,  D. 

**•  See  text,  p.  519. 

i30Theophan.  p.  262,  A. 

>^i  Germa-nicsaa  is  not  often  heard  of; 
but  its  position  is  clearly  marked  by  the 
Itinei-nry  of  Antonine^  which  shows  it 
to  have  lain  about  sixty  miles  west  of  Sa- 
mosata,  in  the  district  known  as  Ck>m- 
ma^ene  (pp.  81-3). 

>««  See  text,  pp.  622-583. 

»««Theophan.  p.  8e8,B. 

i>«  Ibid.  p.  268,  D,  aywv»<<$^«vof  inrkp 

i«»Ibid  p.  863,  A.  Shahr-Barz  is  said 
to  have  remarked  on  his  conduct  to  one 
of  his  officers:— **0  Cosmas.  dost  thou 
see  the  emperor,  how  boldly  he  enf^ages 
ill  the  battle,  against  what  a  multitude 
he  contends  alone,  and  how,  like  an  an- 
vil, he  cares  not  for  the  blows  showered 
upon  him?*' 

»3«  Theophan.  p.  263,  A. 

» "Ibid.  p.  863.  B. 

***  2rparcv<r«$  f«vovf  r«  mat  woXireuf  koI 
oiteToc*  (Theophan.  1.  s.  c.)  This  levy 
of  slaves  and  foreigners  is  a  striking 
indication  of  the  exhaustion  of  Persia. 

>'*  Gibbon  says  *'  the  new  levies  were 


divided  into  three  foiroidftble  bodies'* 
(Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  406):  but  ha 
appears  to  me  to  have  misnnoerstood 
Theophanes. 

i>»Qeorgius  Pisid.  Bett.  Avarieum,  1. 
880;  Theophan.  Chronograph,  p.  963,  0. 

»•»  Theophan.  1.  s.  c. 

**'  Nicephorus,  De  Rebue  pott  Mauri' 
dum.p.  11.  D. 

i>* Nicephorus,  De  Rebuepoet Mauri- 
ieum,  p.  18,  A.  Compare  Tneophan.  p. 
864,  B. 

^**  This  fact,  and  those  which  follow, 
are  derived  from  the  Armenian  writei-s. 
(See  Patkanian's  digest  of  Armenian 
history  in  the  Journal  Aaiatique  for 
1866.  p.  906.) 

^**  Theophan.  p.  963,  D. 

i»Geoi^us  PlsidrBett.  Avar.  1.  197; 
Theophan.  p.  863,  0.  According  to  the 
PcMcAoJ  Chronide^  the  vanguara  of  the 
invaders  numbered  30,000  men  (p.  898, 
B).  The  entire  force  is  reckoned  by 
George  the  Pisidian  at  80,000  (BeU.  Avar, 
1.  819). 

i>7  Georg.  Pisid.  Beil.  Avar.  W.  869^278 
and  893-7. 

»»•  Chron.PaachaXe,p.  8W,  D. 

* '*  Oi  'A^apcif  .  .  .  «tf  0'Ka^q  vAvirra  iK 
rov^  'I<rrpov  vA^tfof  avctpov  cot  opiff/nod 
Kptlrrov  ivi^Ktumt  rhv  KoAvor  row 
ic«p«rof  jtrAnpMvov  (Theophan.  Chro- 
nograph: p.  864,  C). 

»*«>  Ckron.  Patch,  p.  896,  C. 

»«>  Ibid,  p  894,  A. 

143  Theophan.  1.  s.c. 

"»  Chron,  Patch,  p.  896,  D. 

»*«Ibid.  p.396,  A,B. 

i«*Some  of  the  Oriental  authbrities 
(Elmacin,  Hiat.  Saracen,  pp.  13-16;  Mir- 
khond,  Hittoire  det  Sattanidet^  p.  408) 
place  him  in  Mesopotamia  at  this  pe- 
riod ;  but  it  seems  verv  improbable  that, 
in  that  case,  he  would  have  made  his  at* 
tack  from  Laxica  in  the  autumn. 

H«  Theophan.  p.  964,  D. 

"Hbld.  p.  264,  B. 

"•  Ibid.  p.  865,  A. 

^**  Ibid. :  Oi  j<  Toypicoi,  i  ihp)ftifii»va 
bfmrrts  xai  rif  tn/v€\tit  niBpofiat  rmv  Utp- 

vp(ayro  icar*  o\iyov  v  opp^civ,  icol   vatrrtf 

»»»Ibid.  p.  868,  A.  The  motive  of  his 
removal  from  CtetAphon  is  said  to  have 
been  a  prophecy  that  when  he  should 
next  enter  Ctesiphon  he  would  perish 
(Theojphan.  p.  869.  A). 

^**  ()n  the  position  ot  Dastagherd,  see 
the  remarks  of  Sir  H.  Rawiinson  in  the 
Journai  of  the  Oeograph.  Society^  vol. 
X.  pp.  95-6;  and  compare  Kinneir,  Per- 
tian  Empire^  p.  806. 

»»' Theophanes,  according  to  his  pres- 
ent text,  says  Chamafitha,  or  Chamsetha 
(p.  265,  B):  but  this  is  probably  to  be 
corrected  from  Theophylact  of  Simo- 
catra,  who  puts  C^naethas  in  about  the 
same  locality  (.^tat  v.  8;  see  text,  p.  510). 

»•>  Theophan.  p.  265,  A.  B.  Nicepho- 
rus calls  him  Rhnzates  (De  Ri^but  pott 
Mauricium^  p.  18,   C);   the  Armenian 
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vritor*  Rhodja  Veh  rPatkimlftn  In  the 
Jwnx.  Aitiatique,  1PC6,  p.  207). 

»»*Theoplmii.  p.  :i<tt.  D.  The  Arme- 
iium.s  bar  t}int  lO)a74itetf.  hav{n|i^  repre- 
Hfiiteil  to  ChosroCs  the  c«»rtalniy  or  de- 
feat, wns  tnlil  ill  answer  that  he  c(>iiUl 
ai  any  rule  liglit  ami  die.  "  My  Ouil," 
lie  exclaimt* d,  "jndp^^  iM-tween  nie  and 
ivy  piiilcsK  kiiiifl"  Iliit  he  otieycd, 
fournt.  and  fell  O'^^'kanian,  1.  s.c). 

»"Thef»phan.  p.  fXA,  A. 

>*«Thls  apiH'anf  fi-om  the  nUtgequent 
oiN  Ml  nation  oi  Nineveh  by  HerocHus. 

"'Tlieophan.  p.  Wfl.  A,  B.  Gibbon 
makes  ITtrracUu»  kill  Rhazatefi  himwif 
ilhrlinr  mid  Fall,  vol.  v.  p.  -lOfO;  but  I 
dr»  not  so  understand  Hieonhanea.  Ni- 
ct.-phonis  certainly  asfd^na  iiim  a  share 
of  the  honor  (.D**  HrhuMpont  Mauricium, 
p.  ]X  D):  but  even  he  gives  the  main 
cii'dir  to  n  {Tuardaman. 

ii«'Thw>phan.  p.  266,  B. 

»»Mbid.  p.  :.W,  C. 

»"<»lhid.  p.  267,  A. 

»•' Thoi'phan.  p.  267,  A.  Compare 
Cfirnu.  I'u^h.  p.  a«.  <"\ 

»^=Throphan.  p.  2>JG,  D. 

i^'Ihid.  p.  »J7,  B. 

>•*  On  the  Rarazrud,  see  the  remarks 
of  sir  11  RawHnsou  in  thrt  Jounml  of 
thr  (t'rihjraph.  Sc^ri^^t^f.  vol.  x.  p.  95.  ft 
M  as  <loiivea  from  the  Diyoleh  below  the 
liiimunrriu  Hills  at  a  i>oint  where,  in 
f. »nn«'i-  rimes,  was  iho  jfreat  passage  of 
t'l'  rivt-r. 

"-■Sir  H.  RawHnson  identifies  th- 
Tfrr.i  Willi  th''  Kn-titr.  tl.p  Anibic  ntinie 
fur  Tli«;  nK»rf  norlhrrn  part  of  the  preat 
Nahr-v/au  canal  \(irtt,;ruiih.  Jtiurii.  vol. 

X.  T'  '^'^'^ 

i'-"I'heophan.  p.  e<C.  C. 

>*'  Ho  i:^  said  to  b'ni*  quitted  Pasta- 
pbenl  hv  horirira  hole  t'iiniu;rh  the  town 
w:.ll,  \Yh»'n»  it  f«irtn«'d  tln'  boiuidary  of 
iIm-  pnl.-ir*!'  jrnnhMi  iTli«'«»pli;in.  P.  '^^.  D>. 

''■"'  Shirin.  hnr  two  sons.  Mi-rdnsas  and 
Sjilianis.  and  thrcf  wivi.'s  who  are  wild 
t<»  luiVf  bcfu  also  his  dauphters  (ibid.  p. 

"'  Tha!  tin*  •  rjvor  Arba''  of  Theo- 
ph:;i:('-  rr-ji-»»>i'nt«*  th«'  NaJir-wan  <'anal 
i'^  ^  niiirl'iitly  cU'.ir:  1.  l"r«>iii  tbf  l«'t!»'r 
of  III  rn'iiM.-  in  :Im'  F'tiftrhul  f'tironich'. 
wIj  ■:•*•  I  in*  fiTin  ^'i.  I'tJ  is  .Nnp^ai'  ip.  4m\ 
A-:  a  IK  I  ■-*.  from  .\Iayoudi  iv,il.  ii.  j).  2:.*7), 
V  li»Ti'  til*'  iiivadiri;;  army  is  s;»id  to  have 
]n«Mftr;ir»*d  to  ynhrvwuiL. 

>■"']' JiiM II »li:in.  p   'JTi).  A. 

'"•  .\n)o;i;r 'Im' trK-isiin-s  of  the  palace 
ari*  ♦•iium«MMt'tl  alo»'s.  raw  silk  (jufTnfaK 
pepiwr.  miis!lti»*.  su^rxr.  ^riniriT,  silk 
(In->--»**^.  raij'*'-.  ♦'mhr'>iil»'rr'l  «"i>vi*Iits, 
anl  Imllicii  >l'>^t  of  thfs"  ihinpi  v.crf 
burtif  a«.  Ix'i'fr  t.<o  h'Mvy  tn  i-any  ■•iT 
I»i  th''  i)"irMil;»;<*  a!'acli«'-l  to  tlje  jnl:ii'»» 
W'"i*  fiiuml  H-ris  and  ti;r'*rs.  kept  fur  the 
pntp'tsi"  «f  brln;;:  h<mi»'>l.  oslricht's.  jra- 
wlie^,  will  a-^i'^.  p»'a<Mn'ks.  and  pheas- 
.llpracliiK  Ici'ot  liie  Kensf  vl  the 
in  lh«*  pauuM*.  and  then  eom- 
ln>yed  it  (Theophau.  p.  -^jti,  C). 
^ban.  p.  270,  n. 


I      "»Sir  II.  Rawlintion   Miy»:— "In  the 

j  year  of  the  Emperor's  visit  the  ufnm 

I  seems  to  have  net  In  remarkably  lare'* 

(Jnitrnal  of  Geograph.  SucMy^  vol.  x.  a 

99). 

IT4  s#»e  text,  p  3^7  tt  neitq. 

»»•  Theophan.  p.  JW,  C. 

•'•Heraelins  left  Sbc'hriziir  on  Fehnt- 
ary  24  (f.fc«m.  husrh.  p  40l>,  Ci.  Tlie 
dihtance  from  Shtdirisur  to  liorozeh  'or 
BannHO  ia  usually  rei*lioned  ml  t»ur 
days'  march  iGri^raph.  Journal,  viL  x. 
p.  9H>;  but  Heraclhis  appear*  to  bare 
occu]d«><l  five  days  in  traveraini;  the  •!>«- 
t:ince.  for  it  was  March  wlifu  he  rencliM 
B«*rozeh.  ^tw  Mapri«|»  ¥-iiyi  iAAwr  fif  ^*i/»i- 
or  Xry6iA*vow  Bap^av.     Tkeophan.  L  K  C.J 

»"  Chron.  Fttecfi,  p.  401,  O.  D. 

""  T  hey  were  fotmd  In  tht?  palace  at 
Dastaeherd  (Theophan.  p.  a88,  B). 

"» Ibid.  p.  a:o.  A. 

»'•  Theophan.  p.  270,  A. 

»"'Ibld.  p.  369,  (',  n. 

"•a  Mirkhond.  p.  ♦•7;  Tahari.  vol.  ii  p 
82K. 

*"'  He  is*  Raid  to  hare  put  many  of  iIm» 
Impnsoned  ofBc**r.-«  to  <]eaHi  iTaJ-an. 
I.  s.  c  >.  to  have  lmprl»one<l  his  sons  and 
forbidden  them  to  marry  (ibid.i.  iol:.-iv< 
mntllat«*<l  Menlanshah.  goven;ov  of  7«:- 
bulistan  (ibid.  p.  331 ».  *e.  Coinixiie  bi  -o 
M.i(,*oitdl.  vol.  d  pp.  •^'iVO. 

»•*  Theophan.  p.  270.  C. 

>«•*  ((ihhon  speaks  of  Slro<«n  na  "  pifri  • 
in;:  In  the  rank  and  merit  of  his  m-'th/r. 
Sira"  1  Shirin  i ;  but  this  coi:lrailict> Tii-  >• 
phaiM's.  and  obtains  no  support  from  ihi* 
tMJi-ntnl  wriiei-s.  Tabari  nmke«  Sir-s 
th»*  son  of  Maria.  daujrUier  of  th»*  Kn- 
p«'ror  Mau»ic^  (vol.  ii  p.  *Ki.  vhoin  ii^ 
distiii^uish»'s  from  Shirin  <pp.  3|i.M.  .t.>. 
&r  >  Mirkh'ind  .savs  that  SinJ's.  after 
th"  dt-aih  of  his  fatFi»r.  ffll  in  love  vi'h 
Sliirln.  aiid  sef-ms  ceitainly  not  t.^  re- 
ganl  her  as  bis  tiioih^r  ip.  4!>6». 

•  "'•'  This  is  the  form  of  the  name  foiin»i 
in  tilt'  h'tter  of  Heraclins  i<'/irf'ii  7\.'.«  Y 
p.  3'.H.  r)i.  ThiH>phane«  eiiaiiKes  it  iuw 
(Jmwiabunas  <p.  270.  f\  T»). 

'■'Theophan.  p.  271,  B. 
•"•*  The<»phnn.  I   s.  r. 
^'^Chrvn.  Mxw/i.  1.  s.  c  ;   Thwiplijin. 
p.  271.  IX 

■'■'''  Etaayoi'dr    avrbi'    ei?    rrv   nivuv   tow 

tt^  ■mo^Katy  xprfnarufv.   iThttiphaii .  I  S.Ci 

•  ■•■  •  I !  •  n I c h  i is  .-a \  s  ( Punch    Ch  rt*u    p 
309.  AUliMt   Siroes  destp-»><'d  bi<  father 
h7i  (I  II  eft  Crif*l  d'  nth  irriKpoTOLTx^  fiat^Ty). 

'f  h(»iir>h:ni»«s  teJIs  n^  ip.  "/T-.V  .\  i  tlrst  n^ 
had  him  kill***!  by  arrnws  <«»t«A«rv^i»  k 
'S.iptirjK  'nvTOi'  rrfjiv  c.i<^*if^. 

"''*  CliosroiK  M.  I**  s.'»»r*»i'allr  piv*'n 
tliirtv-Heht  yoars  iT«b;iii.  \«il  (i.  p  :'o^; 
Miiklioml.  p"  407:  Eulvf-hi!)'*.  vol  li.  p 
y.vj;  Mavouili,  vol.  ii.p.  2:'2':  btit  tl-.s 
nmnbfr  is  rfHch<*d  by  reokoninp  t'»  him 
f  lif  rri;^  of  H«ihram'  Chobiu  (Varahrau 
VI  ». 

'"  Hixinire  drn  SoMtnnfd^n,  p.  4/>l. 

>•♦  Theophaues,  p.  288,  B.  C  Comp.ii* 
text.  p.  5.«. 
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I'^TIie  mofit  remarkable  feature  of 
Uitf  pulace  «(  CauBuca  was  a  domed 
builiiiiur,  tbe  celliufc  of  which  was  orna- 
uieuted  with  ieprexeDtatioiis  of  ilie  sun, 
moon,  and  Ktars,  while  below  was  an 
inia^e  of  tho  monarch.  Heat«*d,  and  aU 
teiid^  by  uieMseuicers  bearinic  wanda  of 
olIlc«*.  A  machinery  wati  attached,  by 
wliich  rain  and  thunder  could  be  iraitat- 
tn\  (Cedrenua,  p.  Aia-^  Tzetsea,  Chiliad. 
iii.60). 

i**The  treasuren  found  by  the  Ro- 
mauB  in  thd  palace  of  Daeta^herd  liave 
been  already  enumerated  (Hee  above, 
note  171).  The  Oiieutals  aay  that  the 
palace  was  supported  on  forty  thousand 
coliimuB  of  ^fver,  adorned  by  thirty 
thousand  rich  haiigiuKS  upon  the  walls, 
and  further  ornamented  by  a  thouMUtd 

globes  suspended  from  the  roof  (D'Uer* 
elot.  Bm.  OrietUuU,  torn.  ill.  p.  480). 


Amonf?   other  treasures   poasesaed   be 

"  rolJ, 
called  Ta^i9.  supported  on  feet  which 


Parviz,  Tabari  notices  a  throne  of 


were  rubies,  a  napkin  which  would  not 
bum,  and  a  crown  enriched  with  a  thou- 
Hand  pearls,  each  as  hi;;  as  au  ^g 
iChrOitiqwf,  vol.  ii.  pp.  304-6). 

*•'  According  to  Tabari.  ChosroSA  II. 
maintained  for  the  use  of  his  court  I.^HX) 
elfphauiK.  12.000  white  camels,  50,000 
)ir>x'ses,  mules,  and  asses,  of  which  H.CKH) 
were  kt-nc  for  bis  own  ridinj?,  and  12,u00 
ffcualK  domestics,  of  whom  a  considera- 
ble nunibtrr  were  slavtfS  Ubid.  p.  3i)5). 
MAQiMhIi  (vol.  ii.  pp.  H0O-'X)  Kives  him 
AD.iMJO  horses  and  1.100  elephants,  whiter 
than  snow,  some  of  them  eleven  cubits 
hiteh.  and  all  aecustiimed  to  kneel  at  the 
sight  of  the  khig!  Mirkhoud  raises  the 
number  (if  the  elephants  to  l.iiOO.  mak- 
lug  the  camels  l.'.OOO,  and  the  horses 
&O.O00  ip.  401). 

!••  The  number  of  his  concubines  was 
8,000  accorUing  to  some  writers  (Gibbon, 
Decline  and  Fall.  vol.  v.  p.  .3ft5),  12.000 
according  to  others  (Mirkhond  p.  404; 
Taiiari,  vol.  ii.  p.  .iO.')). 

1**  Ma^oudi  says  ( vol.  II.  pp.  2i»-9)  that 
Parviz  (Kberwiz)  liad  nine  seals  of  office. 
The  first  was  a  diainoud  ring  with  a 
ruby  centre,  bearing  ih(*  portrait,  uomeL 
and  titles  of  thd  monarch.  It  was  used 
for  despatches  and  diplomas.  The  sec- 
ond. als4»  a  riuf ,  was  a  cornelian,  act  in 
golil.  witli  the  legend  '^  Khurwmui  Kim- 
rrA,''  which  was  used  for  tile  State  ar- 
chives. The  third  wa4  an  onyx  ring 
with  the  l-g»*n  1  '  Celeriiv,"  used  for 
letters  sent  by  pt>st.  The  rnurtli,  a  gold 
ring  Willi  a  pink  ruby,  had  the  legend 
**  Kichea  aiv  the  »i«>uroe  of  pnwperity." 
It  woM  intprease«l  upon  lettc  s  of  grivce. 
The  fifth  S'^al.  a  ml  ruby.  t)ore  the  le- 

5 end  "  KtutreJi  vu  Kliorrtfiii"'  or  "8plen- 
orand  Pros(>erity,*'  and  washnprcwM^ 
upou  the  chests  wiiereiu  tivoKure  was 
st<>red.  Th'j  sixth,  imide  <•(  Chinese 
Iron,  bore  the  emblem  of  an  ca.Tle.  and 
was  used  to  seal  letiei's  .'vldressed  to 
foreign  kings.  The  seveniii  was  a  bteo- 
ani.  b.«ariug  on  it  a  fly.    it  was  im^Mrt 


ed  on  meatB,  medicines,  and  perfumes 
reserved  for  the  king's  use.  The  eighth, 
a  pearl  (!),  bore  the  emblem  of  a  pig's 
h^ul.  and  was  placed  on  persons  c(»n- 
demned  to  death,  and  on  deuih- warran  is. 
The  ninth  was  an  iix>n  viuiz.  wliich  ilie 
king  took  with  him  to  the  bath. 

aoo  gee  text,  p.  6ujJ. 

«•»  See  text,  pp.  41  a.  .Wl,  &o. 

••3 The  Byzantines  a^ree  with  tiie  Oii- 
entals  in  making  C'hosn^s  falMitid  lo 
Shiriu  to  the  lust.  (Tabari.  vol.  ii.  pt>. 
SJd,  3»>,  &c.:  Magoudi,  vol.  ii.  p.  -^4., 
Theophanes,  p.  })7u.  C.  I).)  Tabari  ev<ra 
reprtttieuts  hiui  as  having  had  no  coiu- 
merce  with  any  other  woman  (p.  8-'l.'>). 

*<>' Accortling  to  Mirkhond  (p.  4in\). 
Shiriu  was  sought  in  marriage  by  Sirot^s 
after  his  father's  death.  She  made  it  a 
condition  of  her  consentuig,  that  she 
should  be  allowed  ilrst  to  visit  the  tomb 
of  Chosrot^s.  Having  obtained  permit- 
si<m,  she  entered  the  building  and  poi- 
soned herself. 

«o*  See  Mordtnmnn  hi  the  Zeitschrift 
der  deutscheti  morffenldndiadurn  (ff'«W/- 
Kkaft^  vol.  viii  pp.  111-140;  and  vol.  xi. 
pp.  JB-44. 

3"*  Mordtmann  conjectures  that  tlie 
monogram  repreaents  the  name  of  God, 
and  connects  it  with  the  rest  of  the  le- 
gend, reganling  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  as  "  May  GmI  incre.xse  Chosi-oesI'' 
iZritschrift,  vol.  xii.  p.  43  ) 

*••  Ibid.  vol.  viii.  p.  Ill  ttaeqq.;  vol.  xli. 
p.  *}  it  Mcqq. 

'"•  '1  his  e«iin  has  been  represented  by 
Monltnianu  (No.  728),  by  liOngnt'Tier 
(Mi'dnilU'it  flen  iSassanidt-M^  pi.  xi.  No.  8), 
atul  (>ilii>rK.  The  illnBtrotion  (see  Plate 
XXIV.  I'ig.  1]  is  taken  from  Longperier's 
work. 

'"o*  Hee  Thomas  In  Ifutnismatic  Chron- 
icle for  16;  3,  p.  042. 
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*  Kobod  (Kavat)  is  tlie  fonn  found  in 
the  BU[)erHCription  of  the  letter  written 
by  the  king  lumself  to  Ueroclius  (Fctttch. 
Chron,  p.  4U2,  B).  It  likewise  apuears, 
to;;ttLher  with  Fimz.  upon  the  kuig's 
coins.  HeracliUHhlmtH.'lE(Pla«cA.  Chron. 
p.  401,  C),  Eutj'chius  (Anunlea,  vol.  ii.  p. 
252),  Magoudi  H'rairiis  <r(>r,  vol.  ii.  p. 
232).  Mirkhond  (Ilistoire  dea  Sasaanidcs^ 
p.  407),  and  the  Armenian  writers  (I'ut- 
kanian  in  Journal  Asiatique  for  IbOO, 
pp.  215-7)  have  both  names.  Tabari 
(vol.  ii.  pp.  8-^-8 17)  uses  the  name  Sirotfs 
(Shiroul)  only. 

«  Pcuch.  Chron.  p.  208.  D, 
>  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  pp.  883-315;  Mirkhond, 
p.  408. 
*See  text,  p.  581. 

*  T<f  rintptaroTtf  /ScurtAci ' FttfLoimit.  Poach. 
Chron.  p.  402.  B. 

*  Compare  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  840,  and 
Theoi)han.  p.  971,  D. 

^  The  mutilation  of  Kobad's  letter  in 
the  Vatican  ?-lS.  n^uders  the  sense  of 
this  last  i)u,s}!4u;e  somewhat  doubtful. 

*NicepliOi'ua  gives  the  following  as 


«duib«rwli.Miil  tamwfMtmOtm  <f- 
Mtor,  bad  podUiadUwvali  a*  h*  da- 
mmi,  awl  opMMd  to  UhmU  Md 
BIrolt  (ha  war  "t  raaoBcniatkB."  "^ 
Batau  Hit  MMKtteM  «aM(.  p.  )4 
•ProSTAiailtM  Antlia.     (t> 

-i,aiw 


IB  (Ttkaophan. 
aibbaibTi 


>•  Bo  01I>Imb~&  a  note  '(DmHim  «4 
JtaB,  T(^  T.  p.  414;  iNit  1  do  DM  ksow 
hitantbart^. 

"Tbeoohau.  p.  >n,  B,  O;  Oadrraoa, 
p.  410.  A. 

>*8e«  EuEycbltu,  Annaln.  vol.  U.  p. 
m;  Tabu-1.  to[.  U.  p.  S«G:  HIiUUKid,  p. 
Ml:  MojiiB  de  Kaghuli.  U,  H;  Ac. 

"Tabari,  1.  k.o.:  Eut7cb.  .rfnn.  L>.e. 

"  Moyge  da  KitglianLt,  La,  0. 

'•HltUioad.  p.  «»;  EuUcfa.  1.  a.  e. 

»TBbail.LB.a. 

•<  Sec  tfxt,  p.  SM. 

»S«p«ui.   tliH    Armenlui    historian. 

I»hahr-&TX)  refiued  to  eTscuale  Ibo 
Ruman  leirltoty  at  Uie  command  ut 
Kabad.  iSee  Palkanlan  la  Jatim.  Atiti- 
tiqut  for  tMfi,  p.  sm.)  Tlie  najratlTe  of 
Micephorua  {Dt  Brbui  pott  Jfouncium. 

I   tSbabr-Baii  became 


>!a^. 


Dt  Bfbiu  poit  Mm 


Eutjchlua  etgbtaen  iAmiairt,  toL  II 


■■  Sutjcbliu,  jlKKoi—,  T^,  U.  p.  n 


iriib  hia  ootnik  a  rvlgn  cice«li»g  ■  raar. 
Ha  make*  Xobod  luicurlclitfcjiBMBtta 
(JMrtaa  d^Cf ,  vol.  S.  p.  V3a|. 
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ftew  for  ins,  p.  ■■■. 

^>  Nice^ionM,  «■  StAw  paK  MMrf- 

«•  »£ubon>a,  Dt  Mf  port  Jfmrt- 
ol«i»,priirB- 

'■SotbeAnuanlaiia.  {Tklkanlan,  l.(.c ) 

•*Tabwi,La.a. 

••Ibid.    Compare  miUMBd.  p.  410. 

"  Bar-bebnaoa  oxnlalna  tbs  noma 
BbahivBais  aa  equlnlctit  to  htir  bai-o, 
"vUd  boar."  HlAbond  aemnn  to  ap- 
pK)T«  til*  dertiaUoD  {Hiiioiit  dtt  &>ii- 
aaafd«.  p.  4I0>. 

••Hirthond  (p.  411)  and  Tabari  (rol. 
U.  p.  fUH)  give  Bbahr-Ban  a  nien  of 
forty  <laTa;  Ua^udi  (toI.  II.  p.  sa$  and 
Tbeophaues  (p.  ^78.  D)  of  two  niaaUn. 
aomeaulhon  onlralioved  UrB  tucntf 
da;».       (Mlrkhond,   1.  a.  c  ;    Ha^twdL 

'■  Bj  tbla  BuppoalUoD  we  mar  hmi 
recoiiuile  Thpuplisnea  ip.  XT%  £i  villi 
Klpepbonu  (p.  lA,  A.  orf  an.). 

"  tlayie  da  Kaghonk.  II.  1S. 

••  FaCkaclau  In  Joum.  JMiahqiu  tor 

iMfi,  p  m. 

••  'Abarl.  VOL  IL  p 


_-  of  Kobad.  aiicceed  Shalu^Ban.  and 
rrlKti  tbrea  montlia.  NcH  to  tbU  Cboa- 
lata  be  plBceaBaUT4n(J.a.Pnra)idocbiL 


i.  D).  " 


0  Thcopbas 


Tabai..   _ ,    ._  . 

41«l,  dgbleFn  mDDlh> 
{OUdllvol,  II  p.  aaSi— n 
of  aTlolpnt  dnih:  ol 

tli»re  la  no  direct  eirWi. 

"  Mlrkbonrt.  p.  416;  Tabwi.  i 
■BE:  Eutfcblua,  A^oakt,  roL  U. 


rblch.  bomtirr, 
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randocht,  Ktulienmdeh,  Asermldocht, 
Cho«ro^  III.,  Khonlad-UhoHi'udtf,  Firuz, 
and  Ftinilchzad-Chosrods  (vol.  ii.  pp. 
8<k>-353);  Mocoudi  as  Kol>ad.  Artaxerxes 
III.,  Shahr-Barx,  Cbo5iro8.s  III..  Bouraa 
( Piiraiulocht),  Firuz-Kosbensliideh,  Azer- 
mMoubt,  aod  Ferhod  Khusi-u^Viil.ii.  pp. 
ii34-4K  Eutychius  as  Kobod.  ArtaxtT.Yea 
III.,  Jnrhan  (=Shahr-Barz).  Chosroto 
III..  Hurla,  Hoshiiashtaclah.  Arzman- 
docht,  and  PharachoradChoshia  (.4u- 
nale»,  vol.  ii.  pp.  25a-a>5).  Mirkhoiid 
agrees  in  the  main  with  Tabari.  ()Ut 
omirti  Khord«d-Cho«ro6s  and  Fh'uz(pp. 
40H-415). 

**  TheM  are  the  words  of  Gibbon  (/>e< 
cIiH«  and  Fall.  vol.  v.  p.  4Vi),  who  haH 
in  his  mind  the  roUovrinf?  passa^  of  Eu« 
tychins:— "Erant  autem  afft*ctUR  ipso- 
nim  divenil,  cootua  divisi.  et  se  mutiiv^ 
bellis  lacesHenttifi,  unia^cujuRque  term 
tractus,  urbis,  aut  oppkli  per  tt»tum  regr* 
Dum  incoliii  vicinis  .suix  bellum  inferen* 
ribiis:  manseruntque  hoc  statu  urbes*, 
videlicet,  rebus  dissolutin,  populo  cliviso, 
regno  corrupto,  hominibusque  inter  se 
dtsst'ntientibus  octo  (?)  aiuios.''  {An- 
nales,  vol  ii.  p.  256  ) 

••  8ee  Clinton,  FoBii  Romani,  vol.  ii. 
p.  IW. 

*^  The  Armenian  writers  npea.k  of  an 
oppoeitloQ  to  ladi^rd  in  the  early  part 
or  his  veign  (Patkanian  in  the  Journal 
ABiatique  for  1866.  p.  8^):  but  neither 
the  .\rabs  nor  the  Persians  mention  any. 

*<*Shahriar  Is  dearly  the  "Saliarus'' 
of  Theophanes.  who  accompanied  ChOH- 
rods.  when  he  fled  from  Ctesiphon  to 
SeU>iicia(8t^noie  108.  Chapter  XXIV.). 

**  ThiK  Keems  to  be  the  true  account. 
It  is  given  by  Tabari  (vol.  ii.  p.  8-28),  Mlr- 
khond  (p.  416),  and  Ma^oudi  (vol.  ii.j>. 
2^).  Eutychius  (vol  ii.  p.  :2S6t.  and  El- 
macin  (ap.  Piigium,  vol.  ii.  p.  799)  make 
Isdlgerd  III.  the  son  of  ChosroSs  XL 

••  Tabari.  vol  ii  p.  330. 

**  Kobad  II.  would  probably  have  put 
him  to  death,  had  he  known  of  his  ex- 
istence. ChosroSs  II.  threatened  his 
life  on  account  of  a  prophecy  (Tabari, 
p.  420). 

«*  Tabari,  vol.  it  p.  358;  Mirkhond,  p. 
416. 

**  Eutychius,  AnnaleB.  vol.  11.  p.  2S6; 
Tabari  (1.  a.  c.)  makes  him  sixteen. 

**  Mohammed  made  his  flrst  converts 
about  A.D.  611-617,  when  ChoHroOs  was 
graining  his  greatest  sncceiwes.  (See 
Ockley,  History  of  the  Sarucen$^  pp. 
14-ltJ,) 

•»  "  Mohammed.**  says  Ockley,  "was 
now  (a.d.  627)  so  well  confirmtvi  in  his 
power  that  he  took  upon  himMelf  tlie  au- 
thority of  a  king'*  (p.  45).  It  seems  to 
have  been  in  a.d.  6w  that  he  addressed 
letters  to  Heraclius.  CHiortoSs,  and 
others,  announcing  himself  as  *'the 
apostle  of  God."  and  calling  upon  them 
to  embrace  his  religion.  ChosmeK  tore 
the  letter  in  pieces;  whereupon  Mo- 
hammed remarked,  *'Ha  has  torn  up 


his  own  kingdom"  (TaUarl.  vol.  ii.  n. 
8»). 

••  Ockley.  p.  52:  Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall,  vol.  vl.  pp.  257-15. 

*' "  Mahomet  displayed  his  banner  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  horse  and 
twenty  thousand  foot "  (Gibbon,  p.  258). 
Dr.  Smith  remarks  that  **  thirty  thou- 
sand is  the  loipest  number  ass^ned:" 
but  he  adds  that  **  a  large  part  deserted 
at  the  commencement  olf  the  march" 
(p.  2.'>ti,  note  a). 

*"  Badsan,  or  Badham.  (See  Ockley, 
p.  ftkl ) 

•*Ibid.  p.  51.  Ockley  says  that  Al 
Mondur  "afterwards  routed  the  Per- 
Rians  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of 
them." 

">*  Ibid.  p.  90.  The  term  Bahrein,  which 
Is  now  applied  only  to  the  island  cele- 
bitited  fur  Its  pearl  fishery  (lat.  2G*,  long. 
.•iO*  :J5').  was  formerly  given  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  mainland  which  lies  directly 
we8t  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  A  i-emnant  of  this  use  will  l>6 
found  in  Carsten  Niebuhr  (Descn'ptvm 
iif.  VArnbi*',  p.  20S,  and  compai-e  the 
map,  opp.  p.  268). 

'»  See  text,  p.  558. 
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*  See  Ockley.  HUtory  of  the  flamrenM^ 
pp.  8i-U0.  It  U  surprising  that  Gibbon 
omits  all  notice  of  this  time  of  revolt 
and  disturbance.  '*  After  the  simple  in- 
auguration of  Abubeker,"  he  savs.  ''he 
was  obeyed  in  Media,  Mecca,  and  the 
provinces  of  Arabia;  the  Hnshertiites 
alone  declined  the  oath  of  fidelity"  {D^' 
dine  and  Fall,  vol.  vi.  pp.  270-1).  This 
is  the  reverse  of  the  fact.  (See  Tabari, 
ed.  Kosegarten.  vol.  i.  pp.  1-60;  Ma^oudl, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  18(MJ.) 

■  Abul)ekr  was  sixty-three  at  his  de- 
cease (Ockley.  p.  141),  and  consequently 
above  sl.xty  at  his  accession,  since  he 
reigned  only  a  little  more  than  two 
years  (Weil.  Oeschichte  der  Chtdifen, 
vol.  I.  p.  46  and  p  53). 

*  See  Tabari,  vol.  i.  pp.  53-251  (ed.  Kose- 
garten). 

*  He  had  affected  to  treat  Mohammed 
as  an  equal,  and  had  addressed  a  letter 
to  him  as  follows:—"  From  Moseilama, 
the  Apostle  of  God.  to  Mohammed,  the 
Apostle  of  God."  Mohammed  sent  a 
reply  with  the  address:— "  From  Mo- 
hammed, the  Apostle  of  God.  to  Mosel- 
lama,  the  liar  "  (See  note  in  Bobn's 
edition  of  Ockley,  p.  88.) 

*So  Ockley  (p.  86t.  who  takes  the 
number  from  Elmacin. 

*  Tabari  gives  a  long  account  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  Ivas  had 
been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Arab 
tribes  subject  to  Persia  in  the  place  of 
Neman,  the  last  of  the  great  Al  Mondar 
line  (vol.  ii.  pp.  800-19.  ed.  Zotenberg). 

^  Tabari  (ed.  Kosegarten).  vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

*  The  stream  in  question  left  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Hit,  and  skirting  the  Arabian 
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desert,  fell  Into  the  Pendan  Gulf  oppo- 
site the  island  of  Biibian.  It  was  known 
to  the  Arabs  a«  Kei-rk  ^oideJk  or  the 
canal  of  Saldeh,  &nd  was  belieyed  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
(bee  Ancient  Monarchies^  vol.  iii.  p.  67, 
Slid  edition.) 

•Tabarl  (ed.  Zotenberg),  vol.  iii.  p. 
819 

i«Ihid.  pp.  fSHd-X.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson 
I<1entiAes  1^1  Lis  with  the  modem  El 
Kiidder,  which  is  or  the  line  of  the  Kertk 
haxdcK  about  loiifC-  48**  41'  east  fmin 
(ircH'Uwioli.  naniUiya  and  Bara>unia 
seem  also  to  have  b<^n  on  the  same  cut 
tiu{r  (Tuburi,  ed.  Kosegarten,  vol.  ii.  p. 
7).    Tlioy  lay,  probably,  north  of  El  Lis. 

"  Tl:e  site  or  Ilira  is  tolerably  certain. 
It  lay  on  the  sea  of  Nedjif,  south-east  of 
MeshtHl-Ali.  and  almost  due  south  of 
Kufa.  in  lat.  «!•  W»'.  lonp.  44»  SO'  nearly. 
(See  the  Biap  in  Mr.  Loftus'a  Chaldiva 
and  Stisitnia,  opp.  p.  4%.) 

»«  Tabari  (ed.  Kosegarten),  voL  li.  pp. 
T,  .33,  &c. 

*•  Ibid.  p.  f»:  but  another  account  (p. 
87)  reduces  the  amount  to  190,000  dir< 
hems. 

iMhid.p.  11. 

»*Sir  H.  Rawlinson  places  Obolla 
•'twelve  nillo.s  al-ove  Buyrnh,"  between 
that  city  .'Hid  the  place  where  the  Shat- 
el-Anib  divides  into  two  htreums  iGVo- 
fjravh.  Journal.  v«)l.  xxvii.  p.  188t.  He 
c<»njtcturi-fl  it-*  identity  with  the  aucieiit 
Ten'<lon  or  I)iriflotis. 

>* 'I'ahTri  <«'<l.  Kosetrartein.  vol.  ii.  p.  ft. 

*'Soth»?  IVi'si^m  traiisUiior  of  Taiiiiri 
(fK\.  Zot»*iif>erpr.  vol.  iii.  p.  a*«8).  l?ut  in 
the  A«iibii5  no  number  appea.-s  to  b« 
mejitirned. 

^'^Tahari  (ed.  K« iseparten K  vol.  il.  ]). 
13.  Th<'  piMixtiial  siiiple  combats  of 
Kalii'd.  in  all  of  which  he  is  victorious, 
bcverely  li-v  the  credulity  of  the  moderu 
rea-h-r  of  Tabari. 

>Mhid.  p.  I.'). 

2"  ll)i(l.  pp.  19-74.  The  mo.st  inirior- 
tant.  of  these  was  the  capture  of  Pcris-a- 
IhH'or  Anb.Hr.  a  citj'  on  the  Kiinhrates. 
nt-arly  in  tli**  same  parallel  with  Baprli- 
darl. 

"'Tabarl  (e<l.  KoscKarteii),  vol.  ii  p. 
57.  Ten  distinct  governors  are  men- 
ti<Mie<l. 

2 J  Ibid.  p.  77;  Ockley,  History  of  Sara- 
cens, p.  '.»7. 

aa  Oclvley,  pp.  103-188;  Irvinj;,'.  •'Oncers- 
atira  of  Mchtnnet,  pp.  lU-40;  Tabari,  vol. 
il.  pp.'  l.V.MCO. 

*■'*  Tabari  makes  Rustam  at  this  period 
tlie  jreiierul  of  I'uran  (or  l*uran-ilocliti. 
th<*  dnu'jrhfer  of  Chosroiis  II.  (vol.  11.  pr». 
171>-1SH:  but  inexorable  rhroiit^UT^y 
sli<»\v»;  this  to  be  im|)ossiblc.  A<  th** 
**  era  Ye/«lie'Mvl  *'  was  undoubtedlv  .Tune 
1«,  A  I).  <>f.'  ((Jibbon.  TX'vHn*'  and  Fdf. 
vi>l.  vi.  p.  eOi.  note  19).  nil  tho  An<b 
attHcks  on  Persia  must  have  been  in  his 
relpn. 

"6  The  name  Saw&d  is  idven  by  tho 
Arab  writers  lo  the  whole  fertile  tract 


between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Deaert, 
from  Hit  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  di< 
vided  by  Tabari  into  Saw  Ad  of  Hira.  the 
northern,  and  $^w&d  of  OboUa,  Uj« 
southern  province  tvol.  ii.  p.  67). 

>*Tabaii  (ed.  Kosegarten),  roL  iL  p. 
IW. 

«T  Ibid.  pp.  l8»-9 

>«  1  bid.  p.  l$tt  For  the  ex^anation  of 
the  term,  see  ZotenberK's  Tabari,  toL 
iii  p  870. 

*•  llakohn,  History  of  Pertia,  vol  L 
p.  171. 

'»  ral)ari  (ed.  Koseitarten),  vol.  IL  p. 
19:i:  Mavoudi.  vol.  iv.  p.  "jiO. 

'I  So  the  Perijian  ti-aunlHtor  of  Tabari 
(ed.  Zotenl)erg\  vol.  iii.  p.  37 i.  uho  did 
not   find  the   numbers  lu   the   Arabic 

**  In  one  place  Tabari  estimates  tho 
Arai:s  under  Abu  Obeidali  at  from  6.00Q 
to  ){\iHX)  (ed.  Kosejrarten,  vol.  ii.  p.  I'jj); 
in  another  (vol.  ii.  p.  199)  he  makes  them 

9.000. 

"  Ibid.  p.  193. 

**  *■  Equos  cataphractis  tectos"  (ibid, 
p.  197».  On  the  character  of  the  pro- 
tection, see  text.  Chapter  XJCVIIL 

»*  "  Ut  vero  PeiTiB  cum  rlrphanti$  ac 
thitiminbulis  in  Moslemos  irruenuit, 
eorum  tumias  disjoccinint.  tieque  re- 
sistebaut  equi.  nisi  coustematL"  <ibid. 
I.  s  v.  \ 

••Tabari  <p.  1!»S».  Sir  thousand  Per- 
sians had  fallen,  he  savs. 

»'  Ibid.  p.  lyr. 

s**  So  Washinctx>n  Irving  (Svccef.tor$ 
of  Mrhonttt,  p.  Il8i.  I  ki:«'V\  not  on  what 
anthoiity.  Tal>ari  ip.  )V:h  iiiakes  the 
breaker  of  the  bri'*j?e  an  Aiab  of  the 
tribe  called  Bt-ui-Thukif. 

'^Tabc-xri.  p.  199 

«» Ibid. 

**  He  receivet!  a  spear  thrust  thmuE^h 
his  corslet,  which  drove  soir.c  of  the 
ri'.;^  of  lln*  chain-armor  into  his  bi"east. 

«  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  2l1. 

*Mb:a.  p.  aC). 

*«  Tabari.  vol.  II.  p  ettt.  On  the  prol)- 
abilitv  t'.ial  ^iiln-un.  wlurever  it  «x.".'ur."s 
Is  n-ally  a  till*',  and  not  a  nan'.e.  yii- n<>te 
IS,').  Chapter  X.,  and  note  37.  Chapter 
XVI. 

**  Tabari.  vol.  ii  p.  Cl.'i.  According  to 
reports  whieh  Taburi  ha<l  htaid,  the 
Pei*::i:ms  slain  in  this  buttle  were  near 
uiM>n  KH>.(.M.X;(ibi(l.  p   •.M7i. 

*•*  C'Cklev,  Jii4tortf  of  the  Sttracent.  p. 
U\ 

<' Tabari.  vol  II.  i>i).  "^r.i-'iV).  The 
Amb.s  are  said  to  liave  i^enctrated  at 
thi^tlme  to  the  elose  neighborhood  of 
Bairhdafl  (ibid   p.  2.) J  i. 

**Ibid.  p.  201.  (Compan*  vol.  Iti.  pp. 
1 ,  5.  2i5.  .S-c. »  Ebn  I<;bnK.  however,  who 
Is  qtioted  bv  Talmri  (v<il.  iii.  ji.  66.,  mude 
the  ppndH^f  only  6(».000.  W  ith  th-r.  csti- 
nmio  Ma9oudl  (ipreer.  (vol.  iv.  p.  208). 

<"  Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  :l>87. 

•»  Ibid.  pp.  297-9. 

'"  Ibid,  p  S.'iS. 

^3  ba'ad  was  sent  to  supersede  Al  Mo 
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thann*;  but  Uie  latter  died  while  Sa'ad 
wati  mill  upoti  liis  luarch  (ib.  p.  ^SA). 

»» Ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  »$. 

•«  Ibid.  pp.  24  aud  33. 

»» Ibid.  p.  21. 

A*>  On  the  Pei-sian  preference  for  this 
position^  set)  Xea.  Auab.  i.  8:  ^  :il>;j:i; 
Ai-rian.  Exp.  Alvz  ii.  H,  ad  /i«(.;  lii.  II. 

^^  A  flj(hting  elephaut  wan  attache«l  to 
each  4,000  men.  Cra'><u-i.  vol.  iii.  p  2is.) 
Kusram  had  in  his  cenireeiff^iiLeei]  fl^ht- 
ins:  eleplmuis,  besides  one  on  which  he 
rode  himself  ob.  p.  21 ).  Thene  eighteen 
Imply  tile  presence  of  7a,0lM  men. 

"Iliid.  p.  «. 

•0  See  text,  p  546. 

•0  Tabari,  vol.  iii.  p.  81. 

*i  Toleicha  led  the  Asadites  f  whose 
name  im  said  to  have  meant  "  lions'') 
into  battle.    See  Tabari,  vol.  iii.  p.  SU. 

•3  isee  Weil,  GtsdUchU  der  ChalifeH, 
Tol.  i.  p.  67. 

"Tabari,  vol.  iii.  p.  81. 

•«So  the  Persian  Tabari  (vol.  111.  p. 
890) :  but  perhaps  from  a  mistaken  ren- 
dering of  the  words  "  Armath*'  and 
**  Agwath." 

••TalMiri,  voL  Hi.  p.  84.  The  entire 
number  sent  from  Syria  was  6,000.  Of 
these  \dO0  arrived  during  the  second 


See  Price,  Moham- 
i.  p  112. 


day*s  fight. 

••  Ruz-el-Agwath. 
mednn  History,  vol. 

•'  Tabari,  p.  35. 

•8  Ibid.  pp.  84  and  87-8. 

**  Ibid.  p.  34.  Compare  MaQOudi,  vol. 
iv.  p.  212. 

"  Tabari,  p.  86. 

"  Ibid,  p.  fe. 

^3  Ibid.  p.  41.  MaQoudi  makes  the  loss 
on  the  side  of  the  Arabs  2,500  (vol.  iv.  p. 
810) 

»>  Tabari,  voL  ill.  pp.  43-48. 

T*  Ibid.  p.  48. 

»»  Weil,  GcscAicA^e  der  Chali/en,  vol. 
L  p.  G8;  Price,  Mohfimnurdan  History, 
p.  114. 

'•Tabari  (ed.  Koeegarten),  vol.  iU.  p. 
49 

^'  Ibid.  p.  55. 

"f^  Price,  Moltammedan  History^  vol. 
I.  p.  1 1  *. 

f "  Tabari  (ed.  Koeegarten),  vol.  ill.  pp. 
55-f> 

••  See  text.  p.  557. 

*i  like  Xerxes  at  Salamis  (Herod,  viii. 
60),  Bustam  surveyed  the  battle  from  a 
throne,  aet  for  him  in  a  convenient  sit- 
uation (Tabari,  vol.  iii.  p.  56;  Ma^oudi, 
vol.  iv.  p.  221). 

^Tabari  makes  the  bog  break  some 
of  Rustam's  vtnrtfbra  (vol.  iii.  p.  56),  af- 
ter which  he  ruiM  to  the  Atik,  plunges 
in.  and  begins  to  swim  !  It  is  need  leas 
to  sav  that  this  Is  quite  impossible.  Ma- 
ooudi  says  that  the  bag  fell  on  him  and 
Broke  some  of  his  ribs  (vol.  iv.  p.  222). 

**  Ma90udi.  Lac;  Tabari,  1.  a.  a 

>4  Tabari,  vol.  iiL  p.  61. 

••Ibid.  p.  66. 

"•  Ma^oudi,  vol.  iv.  p.  SS4. 

'''See  text,  p.  546.    The  soldier  vho 


took  the  standard  sold  it  for  80,000  dir- 
hems  (7»0I.).  ItH  r^nl  value  waa  1,200,000 
diriif  uis.  or  moi-e  Uian  W,00U2. 

»«  Tahari,  voJ.  lii.  p.  57. 

••  Ibid.  pp.  «5-7. 

•«lbid.  p.  80. 

»>Tubttri  (ed.  Zotenberg\  vol.  HI.  p. 
414.  The  Arabic  Tabari  of  Koaegaiten 
here  fails  me;  and  I  have  to  rely  almost 
entirely  on  the  Persian  translator,  who 
is  Haid  fi^uently  to  misrepresent  his 
original.  His  numbers  are  particularly 
uiitriistworihy. 

"  Ibid. 

"Ibid.  p.  415. 

**  Ibid.  Compare  Koflegarten*8  Taba^ 
ri,  vol.  iii.  p.  71. 

•*  Hoi  wan  was  not  "  at  the  foot  of  the 
Median  hills,'*  as  Gibbon  {Ih-clifie  and 
Fall,  vol.  vi.  p.  294)  and  Washington  Ir- 
ving {Successors  of  Mahomet,  p.  1 27 >  as- 
sert. It  was  situated  at  Sir-pui-i-Zohab, 
far  within  tiie  mountain-region,  not  far 
from  the  sources  uf  the  Holwan  river,  in 
lat.  34«  SO',  long.  45*  57'  nearly.  At  a 
few  miles'  di8tance  are  the  celebrated 
**Gnt»-s  of  ZagroK.'*  a  narrow  defile, 
giianled  by  a  wall  in  which  is  a  gateway. 
Numerous  Sassaiiian  traditions  cling  to 
thisi  locality.  (See  Geograph.  Journ.  vol. 
iz.  pp.  Zi-iG.) 

»•  i'he  Perhian  translator  of  Tabari 
makes  the  number  200,000  (vol.  iii.  p. 
4'JO):  but  this  is.  I  think,  incredible. 

>^  Gibbon  says  "  the  capital  was  taken 
by  tufsftult  '*  (1.  8.  c),  which  is  the  re- 
vei-seof  the  truth.    See  Tabari  (vol.  ill. 

S.  415,  ed.  2S«)tenberg);  and  compare 
ckley,  History  of  <A«  Saracens,  p.  215, 
and  Irving,  Successor's  of  Mahomet,  p. 
128. 

*•  The  subjoined  particularR  are  taken 
chiefiy  from  Tabari  (ed.  Zoteuberg),  voL 
iii.  ch.  xlix.  pp.  415-7. 

••Or,  more  correctly,  "T4k-i-ke8ra." 
But  I  have  followed  the  form  commonly 
used  by  our  older  trave  If  rs. 

»»•  .See  PI.  XXVII.  Fig.  2. 

»•»  D'Herbelot,^t6Zio</ie(?uc  Orientale, 
vol.  iii.  p.  480. 

^•'The  Arabs  are  said  to  luive  mis»- 
taken  this  for  salt,  and  to  have  mixed  it 
with  their  bread  (Gibbon,  Decline  and 
Fall.  vol.  vi.  p.  295;  Irving,  Sucoissors 
of  Mahomet,  p.  129). 

lo*  Estimating  tlie  dirhem,  with  M. 
Barbier  de  Me^'nat-d  {Jounicd  Asiatiq^ie, 
l«i).  p.  253).  as  worth  from  65  to  70 
French  centimes,  I  find  the  entire  booty, 
exclusive  of  the  works  of  art,  to  have 
been  worth  from  28,400,000<.  to  25.200.- 
OOOi.  of  our  money.  Major  Price,  by 
substituting  dinars  for  dlrliems  on  the 
authority  (as  it  would  seem)  of  the  Ha- 
beib-asseir,  r^ses  the  value  to  the  in- 
credible sum  of  8iiO,00O.O0M.  iMohamm&- 
dan  History^  voL  i.  p.  123). 

>•«  Tabari  (ed.  Zotenberg),  toI.  iii.  p. 
418. 

'•»  Ibid. 

'••  Price.  M'ihammedan  History,  p  128. 

>»T  Tabaii,  vol  iU.  p.  418. 


TBB  SMVMATa  imXAlXUT. 


'"  Ibhl.  p,  <ia.  Kej  ia  nencmJlj-  Iden- 
UOeO  wlth^lu««s.  Olid  of  uus  must  iiii- 
nlvutftiidlnipiH-uuiCor  llieulliiaar  Me- 
diL  (Bm  Aastntt  JfOHuixAiM.  "ol-  11. 
n.  KS.  (nd  ediiion.)  But.  wbUe  It  li 
UUlia  poHlblB  tlial  the  iuubk  Usmlled 
WMlnnl.  tc  would  WPni  la  ba  cei-tain 
OM  iba  Orisioal  iUiscui  wu  \ur]r  luucb 
.aousr  Uuui  Bel  \o  Uie  L'»plui  Uatac 
jber  AiTliui,  Ka^.  Alrx.  lii.  9u ) 
I     >"Tiib&i'J,  1.  s.  c.     Kasr-l-8l>irlu  re- 


miles 


(  Jlolw. 


'tvenlv , 

road  leAdiuK  from  IMRbduil 

»;EUeb,ffiudi»liin,v.>J.ll.|>.aU.l  Tliu 
word  idgiilfln  "ibD  paluw  of  BUiriu;" 
Mid  tba  pUuw  to  luppovil  to  b*i-e  lieca 
OM  wbei«  (.Iwsro&l  IL  buUC  ■  i-ealdeuco 
Her  hli  tavorlta  wltt. 
"'•YaiHai.''ilai.  pp.  tSO-i.    Acoonl- 


.ji  Ibe  tH)Ilsp»  oF  Uie  Fcrsisn  p 
asm*  aUempWd  to  obuiin  a  sliB 
iunapoa, 
■■■Tobori.  Tol.  UJ.  cb.  Irili.  pp.  << 


■■•Sse  WublDgton  IrrlDgrl  Shccsh- 
on  o/  XoAonut.  p.  IM.    Compua  Ta- 
bul,  •□!.  111.  pp.  4a-4. 
"'  Tftbart,  p.  467«ndj>p.  iTS-i. 
"■IbU.     Compm  FrTce,  Molumme- 
don  HUtory,  vol.  L.  p.  1%. 
"■■"-1  In  lent  ion  h»d    perhapa   bf«n 
'     '       tbe  batUe  oE  J&Tula  (Tn- 
,Ulh«dnoiwrr«»llrbeen 


"  Tabari  (ed.  ZolcnbeTg\  ToL  ill.  pp. 

'-S, 

» Ibid.  p.  M8. 

"  Bee  iTXt.  p.  fsa. 

"Tubarl,  1. 1.  c;  Price.  Tol.  L  p.  !». 

•"  Tabail.  »ol.  IIL  p.  A71. 

"Ibid.  p.45!i. 

••  Price,  vol.  i.  p.  1M._ 


'""Tbe  baltle  of  NehaTend."  utii 
Malcolm,  "decided  tbe  fate  of  Prniai 
which,  from  ita  date,  fell  under  the  do- 
mlDlon  ut  tbe  Arabian  callpha"  {Hiitoi-y 

me  the  true  view.  It  la  well  eipreaaed 
bv  Mr.  Vbiu.  who  najB.  "  The  Back  oT 

Uadain  (CtetlphoDj  and  tbe  canian  ot 
nebaveiid  folloveU,  and  ibe  empire  oF 
the  SnawnidE.  aud  withlt  tha  reliRlonor 
Zoroaster,  ai  a  nsUnnal  toitb,  tell  fi-om 


■>  Tba  baUaoC  IMHWidjiMlM  tr 
>  Anfaa  tto  "FWMb*d-nS"  «■ 
ClotwotThAiriM."   <BMmM,J(» 
■nnfat  ffMorv,  *oL  LpTUL) 
"Tto  ortv  oFaaaqtA  mmm  ta 

»,ll»b>lUMM.V»d  KhOWiPM  fc  A*. 


'••Tibut,  ml.  tU.  ap.  MtJ. 

>"  Malcolm,  iliA  iri^mta,  <rnL  L  pp. 

p.%1  nSaSauMMeMorthadMlh 

doubUuTnae^lMtd,  *oLlifjlp?UM 
aod  pp.  sn^i.) 
■■•  IrrhiK.  1.  a.  e. 

IMwiiioLULIM.    : 


palace,  uooka,  Takta,  BTWuaa,  wwrata- 
ilB,  wtna,  cDDeuUnea.  fenal*  attad- 
—m,  cblldraD,  wmI  oU  men. 

>'  Ualoolid,  p.  in;  Pries.  p._  IW;  fr- 


le  for  18:3,  pp. 
Vum.   Chrm.  ISTt,  p 


CHAPTER  IlVa, 

'  Bee  FirpuRBOn,  Hlitanr  of  Aniiilie- 
tun.  lol.  i,  pp^  an'-MO,  ma  editlnn. 
'  Compare  Tlniidin.  Vofagu  m  Pint, 

FlaocbEx.  Tol.  II  :  Texier.  iVK-M/.tuni  di 
^Ttiiriiiif.  Ia  Ptrtr.  rl  la  UfmpotoKit. 
*ol.  ii.plancbesBl'llS:  aud  the  A ullicr'i 
AruHrut  UonanMa,  toI.  III.  pp.  r,a\', 
Hid  edition. 

•  >ioni  B.C.  ISO  to  i.D.  »S.  (See  Ihe 
Anlbor'a  Sixlh  ilonardit,  p.  W  and  p 

•Mr.  FerguooD  Ban  bmadlr,  "ilw 
PariliianB  have  left  do  mateiial  Mm 
of  tbetr  eniatence-  IBiil.  nf  ATdiittr- 
llur.  TOl   ii.  p.  4A,   iHl  FdltlOD>.     TIllllB 


•A  ruin  at  8hapiir,  wetland  dcKribrd 
by  H.  Flauilln  (  Vor^t  ei  Pttk,  vA  U. 

KSSO-l).  may  bf  a  portion  of  one  of 
m  anrty  palaces.  It  was  built  af 
hewn  stone:  Its  plan  was  Mniare:  and 
llH  arnameDtatloti  rrcalled  the  Frnt- 


I,  1.  pi.  * 


r  to  attiUHite  Its  couuncUoo  ta 
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*  FergomoB,  History  of  Arckitecturt^ 
VOL  L  pp.  «»-6. 

*  IC  fs«  perhaps,  doubtful  how  far  this 
can  be  stated  positively  of  the  Takht-i- 
Khosni,  or  palace  of  Chosro^  I.  at 
Ctesiphon.  The  existing  building  is  a 
mere  fragment  (Fergusson,  vol.  i.  p.  S85), 
which  different  persons  will  probably  be 
inclined  to  complete  differently. 

*  As  In  the  Berbtstan  palace,  which  is 
49  ludtres  by  87.  (See  Flaodln,  Voyage 
en  Flerse,  planches,  vol.  I.  pi.  3i8:  and 
compare  Fergusson,  History  of  Archi- 
tectnre^  vol.  i.  p.  8S8.) 

1*  The  Sassanian  palace  at  Firusabad 
has  a  length  of  108,  and  a  breadth  of  56 
mdtrea  (rlandin.  pL  89). 

1^  This  is  the  caHe  at  Firuiabad  and  at 
Mashita. 

»The  Serblstan  palace  has  thirteen 
entrances  to  the  same  number  of  rooms. 
The  fragment  at  Ctesiphon  has  four  en- 
trances. 

>s  At  the  Takht-i-Khosni. 

>♦  Fergusson.  Histwy  of  Architecture^ 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  487,  l6t  edition.  Compare 
Terier.  Deacription  de  VArminie^  vol.  i. 
pis  5,  48.  76. 

^•Fergu8:*on,  vol.  il.  p.  448,  Ist  edition. 

>«At  ihe  Takhi-i-Khosru.  (Bee  Pi. 
XXVIII.  Fig  I.) 

17  See  Flandiu,  vol.  i.  pi.  40. 

i*Thii4  U  the  height  at  Firiizabad.  If 
the  C^tesiphon  palace,  as  originally  built, 
had  domes,  their  height  probably  ex- 
ceeded a  hundred  feet. 

**See  Fergusson.  vol.  i.p.  883.  2nd 
edition;  and  compare  PI.  XXVII.  Fig  1. 

^^  As  at  the  Serblstan  palace.  (See 
Flandiu,  pi.  29,  '*Ck>upe  sur  la  ligne 
A.B.-') 

91  This  is  the  number  at  Firuza^tad. 
The  Mashita  palace  seems  to  have  had 
forty-four  rooms. 

"  Fergusson,  HUfory  of  Architecture^ 
vol.  i.  p.  883. 

<>  As  at  the  Takht-I-Khosru  (Fergus- 
son.  Hist,  of  Architecture,  vol.  I.  p.  3WI, 
2nd  edition),  and  to  some  extent  at  Ma- 
Bhita  (Tristram.  Land  of  Moab,  opp  p. 
871).  Mr.  Fergusson  has  made  the 
string-course  a  marked  feature  of  his 
restoration  of  the  MoRhita  palace  (Fron- 
tispiece to  Land  of  Moab,  and  Hint,  of 
Architecture,  vol.  i.  p.  89si,  2iui  edition). 

«*  See  Plate  XXVlf. 

••  See  Plate  XXVUI. 

'•  Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Architecture, 
vol.  1.  p.  886;  Land  of  Moab.  p.  3^M; 
Flandin.  Voyage  en  Per»e,  vol.  ii.  p.  847. 

•7  Flandin,  Voycuje  en  Perae ;  Planches 
AncienneA.  vol.  I.  pi.  29. 

*■  As  especially  in  the  FIruzabad  pal- 
ace, descnbed  in  text.  p.  .VU. 

••Fergusson.  Hint,  of  Architecture, 
Tol.  i.  p.  882. 

^  Fergusson,  p.  386.  note  9. 

*>  All  the  measurements  and  details 
of  this  description  arw  taken  from  the 
great  work  of  MeKsrn.  Flandin  ami  0>sTe 
— the  **  Voyogn  en  f^frse''^ — which  Mr. 
Fergushon  rightb'  calltt  "  the  great  and 


beat  authority  on  Saseanlaii  art.**  (See 
his  contribution  to  Oanon  Tristram's 
Land  of  Moabjp.  874,  note.)  Plates  '-W 
and  29  of  the  **  voyage**  present  us  with 
all  necessary  particulars. 

**  Here  again  the  description  is  drawn 
from  the  Vouage.  See  Planches  Anci- 
ennes,  pis.  9&-4i.  Mr.  Fergusson  has 
abridged  the  account  of  Flandin  care- 
fully and  well  in  his  History  of  Archi- 
tecture,  vol.  1.  pp.  888-6. 

»»  Fergusson.  vol.  I.  p.  886,  note  2. 

**  The  same  peculiarity  beloni?s  to  the 
Mashita  palace  in  its  complete  state. 
The  object  of  having  only  one  entrance 
would  seem  to  be  greater  security. 

»•  See  text.  p.  5«8.  The  entire  descrip- 
tion of  thiK  building  is  drawn  from  the 
elabomte  plans,  elevations,  and  sec- 
tions of  U.  Floudin  (Voyage  en  Perae^ 
Planches,  vol.  1.  pis.  89  to  42). 

*•  Fergusson,  History  of  Architecture, 
vol.  i.  p.  884. 

>*  Tnidition  seems  to  have  been  right 
for  once  in  attaching  this  edifice  to  the 
first  Cbosmds.  His  erection  of  It  is 
mentioned  by  Theophylact  of  Slmocat- 
ta.  who  says  that  (Jreek  materials  and 
Greek  workmen  were  employed  in  Its 
construction  {Hist.  v.  6). 

"*See  Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Architec- 
ture, vol.  i.  p.  885. 

»•  The  doorways  still  remain.  See  Pi. 
XXVIII.  Fig.  1.) 

«0Thl8  is  the  length  of  the  present 
facade.  It  does  not,  however,  corre- 
spond with  either  of  the  two  measure- 
nieiirs  gi\  rn  by  Tnbari  as  those  of  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  building. 
(See  Text,  p.  !m. ) 

*' Tills  description  Is  taken  mainly 
from  Mr,  Tristram's  account  of  the  pal- 
ace in  his  Land  of  Monb  (London,  IKTSi; 
but  some  i)oint8  are  added  from  Mr.  Fer- 
gus8on*s  account  in  his  Hiattrruof  Arch- 
ttectnre,  vol.  i.  pp.  387-3i«.  2nd  edition. 

♦•  Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Architecture, 
vol.  1.  p.  388. 

«» Tristram,  Land  of  Moab,  p.  202. 

**  See  text,  pp.  662,  868. 

**  Tristram,  1.  s.  c. 

**  An  external  wall,  strengthened  with 
semicircular  bastions,  and  without  gate- 
ways, was  carried  round  the  entire  en- 
closure of  the  palace,  and  prevented  in- 
gress or  egress  anywhere  except  by  the 
great  i>ortal  in  front.  (See  the  ground- 
plan,  PI.  XXIX.  Fig.  1. 

<»  Tristram,  pp.  Ji02,  204. 

♦■Fergusson,  Hist,  of  Architecture, 
▼ol.  I.  p.  390. 

*»  Tristram,  p.  200. 

•0  n)id.  pp.  200-201. 

»» Ibid.  p.  197. 

*•  This  arch  has  been  thoroughl v  ex- 
amined by  M.  Flandin,  and  is  exhaua- 
tively  represented  in  his  great  work 
(Voyage  en  Pera*:  Planches,  vol.  i.  pis.  2 
tol!k!t.'from  which  the  present  Author's 
description  in  wholly  taken.  For  a  rep- 
resentation ttf  the  arch  on  a  small  scale, 
see  PI.  XXXIV.  Fig.  I. 
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•s  See  Flandhi,  piR  17  bis  and  37  bis. 

A4  Ibid.  pis.  17  mid  *<.^. 

ft*  See  PI.  2DlXU.  C.  and  compare 
Flandin,  vol.  i.  iiIk.  0  and  k 

ft'  Mr.  FerguKMiu  c-oiiKiderK  tliat  these 
flf^uitta  **an9  evideiit  copies  (if  thtise 
ailorDiosr  the  triuiniiliui  oix'lica  of  tl«e 
Koiiiaiis^*  iHUt.  of  Atihiteitutr,  vol.  i. 
p.  ?)U4).  and  appears  to  tliink  that  tliey 
inuHt  bavo  b(Htn  the  work  of  bvzuniine 
nriists;  but  tlie  corroctne^hof  thit»lult«r 
opinion  nuiy  \h:  donhted. 

'>''  As  doe8  tiie  crettceiit  on  the  bend  r>f 
ChiMiToi'-s.    (HLin<lir..  pi.  i):  s«e  I'l.  XJ.l.j 

-•■Se.^  Pl«.  XLMJ  and  XLIV.:  and  ifor 
fl  deHcription  Mro  texl.  pp.  67i-Oi(j. 

••Taliaii.  Chruni»jtiv.  vol.  ii.  p.  JJ^i; 
3Ju(;oudi.  vol.  ii.  l*  HI^k 

■*>  Forgusson.   JJist.  of  Arrhitetiiire, 

1.  K.  C 

''>s'o  M.  Flaudin  thought.  uSee  bis 
Vuuaye  en  Fer&e,  vol.  ii.  pp.  277-8.  > 

•5  iMscription  de  I'Arui^uh:  de  la 
Arw.  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  ^33  M.  Flandin 
imagined  that  the  original  height  was 
between  seven  and  eif:ht  metres. 

•3  8ee  Pitt.  XII.  and  XIV. 

•4'*Les  cheveux,'*  says  M.  Texler, 
**8ont  tralt^B  avec  un  flni  qui  ruppelle 
les  sculptures  do  Persepoliti"  \ Utter ip- 
tion.  vol.  ii.  p.  2S4). 

<*  It  i.s  curious  that,  in  M.  Flandin'B 
representation  of  tlie  statue  in  it«  pres- 
ent (ronilili'Mi.  tht^'  ri^ht  hand  untl  the 
two  feet  havi*  the  appraiauce  i»C  l>eii.jr 
dclii^ately  carved.  TIm-  left  han'i  is  ni>t 
seen.  {i'(ii/a<fe  tu  J'eiin;  Planches,  vol. 
i.  i)l.r>I.^ 

•'Ki^rhteen  are  npresentcd  by  M. 
Flandin  in  tlie  first  \olunjeuf  his  plates; 
thirteen  by  M.  Texicr,  Otliers  are  add- 
ed liv  Sir  I^.  Ker  Poit<  r. 

«'  See  esiKfciiilly  P'landin,  Planches, 
vol.  i.  pi.  5i> 

•"  I  cannot  but.  mttpert  that  M.  IVxier's 
en{.rraviiif^  are  «H-casi«>naily  in»iirove- 
njentK  on  liie  oriirinals  Iful  I  have  no 
proof  tluit  my  su.spicions  aro  well 
foiiiulod. 

•''•  It  is  thus  that  I  interpret  the  bas- 
relief;  hut  I  (ini  lH>und  to  aild  that  M. 
Texier  himself  se«-s  In  the  figure  in  (jues- 
tion  •'  a  captive  peneral  wlio  ]MVseiit.s  to 
S:inor  his  nianm-ledainis"  (Dt'^ttrriptinii, 
Vol.  ii,  p.  '^JT))  It  is  evlileiit  from  his  en- 
frraviii^  that  the  relief  is  defective  in 
thi^  ptii't, 

*"  Fnll  rej)r»SHntatlons  will  bo  found 
in  Flanilin  (I'ot/tmr,  I'lnnches  vol.  i,  ]^I. 
M)  and  TexiiT  (Ih-iuyii}itnnt.  vol.  Ii.  pi. 
UT).  They  differ  curioiislv  in  soni»' oe- 
taiis. 

■iS'H^  Pis.  XVI.,  XVII..  and  XVIII. 
Compare  Flniulin,  T'<*i/<»;/f'  en  /Vr^*'. 
Plantrhes.  vol.  i.  pis.  13.  .*>!.  nml  .VJ; 
Texier,  Description,  vol.  ii.  ]>ls.  PCI.  13 1, 
1-10.  and  148  (uuinhoix*d  by  mistake  130j. 

"  S4HJ  text,  p.  ;^84. 

'ft  As  bv  Ker  Porter  iTrnvh.  vol.  i.  pi. 
20);  by  FMandin  (  ro/.-^i^e.  Munches,  vol. 
Iv.),  and  by  Texier  (v<»l,  ii.  pi.  J.tt). 

"**  See  the  gem  and  the  coin  llgured  on 


PI.  XIX.  Fin.  8  and  4.    The  peenUartty 

consists  in  the  ffoo  winsrs,  one  on  eithier 
aide  of  the  inflated  ball.  Two  wings  do 
not  otherwise  occur  until  the  time  of 
Perozes.  with  whom  the  creacent,  which 
doea  uot  appear  on  the  Nakhah-i-Rustam 
baa-relief,  ia  a  distinguishing  feature. 

7ft See  Ker  Poller,  vui.  i.  p  fiS7:  Flan- 
din, f 'o^0e  eit  ferae,  vol.  iL  p.  101 ;  Tes- 
ter. DvKi-iptiou,  vol.  ii.  p.  2ai.  Ker  Por- 
ter bays:  '*  The  next  bas-relief  .  .  .  rep- 
resents a  combat  bet w€«n  two  horscmt* n; 
Olid  baa  been  designed  with  ureat  fire. 
and  executed  in  a  style  very  superior  to 
tlie  preceding  i>ue.  The  proportionE  of 
the  flt^iva  are  good;  and  everything 
prix-lainis  it  to  have  been  tiie  work  of  a 
uiiTvrent  hand.** 

'•  For  this  tablet,  see  Texier.  vol.  Ii.  pi. 
181,  and  Ker  Porter,  vol.  L  pi.  ;^i. 

T'  See  tlie  description  of  M.  Texier:^ 
**  L«  cavalier  vainqueur  ...  a  une  coif- 
fure des  plus  singulidres:  c'est  un  bon- 
net Rurmont6  de  trois  pointea,  lesquelies 
sout  terminees  par  trijia  bouJea  cau- 
nelOes."    (I>escTipf iV>n,  1.  s.c.) 

'ft  See  the  Voyage  en  Ferae,  Planches, 
vol.  i.  pi.  48. 

'*  This  is  shown  by  the  streaming  rib- 
b<jns,  by  the  balls  Hybig  from  tlie  snoul- 
ders.  and  the  sim  and  moon  emblem  Q 

on  the  caitarisou  of  the  horse  and  the 

qnivtT. 

*»o  I  am  not  aware  that  the  sculpture 
in  qufslioii.  which  is  figured  by  Flandin 
(]'«.//(f;/t\  Planches,  vol.  t  pK  r-'i  and 
T''xior  ilH-^cviptiou.  vol.  il.  pi.  l.Mi.  has 
ever  heon  assijrned  to  Cho.srtH's  I  :  bur, 
as  fie  is  the  only  Sass/iniau  monaivh  who 
r»»pi"esents  himself  upon  his  coins  as 
facing'  to  the  spectator,  and  ieaiiii^;;  both 
hands  upon  his  .<;tmi;rht  sw«'r:l.  v.itli  its 
point  brtween  his  fi.*er  (see  J-f  XXII.-,  I 
maUe  no  d«nil'.t  tlitit  the  rv»lict'  is  I'.is. 

<*»  F.sp(-H;'.lly  the  one  ftgured  by  Ti-xier 
In  pi.  li't  of  his  .KHcund  vohinie. 

"  S<'e  Pis.  XXIII.  and  XXFV'. 

"  S«t5  P1.S.  XXXI.- XXXR'. 

^*  The  name  Sheb  Iii/.  signifies  "Color 
of  Ni;rht'"  rralMiri.  vwl.  ii.  p  :iif|t 

^'^  Flandiu,  Voytuje  ta  J^tsntt,  vol.  i  pp. 
434-0. 

"'Yet  I  su^ifct  that  all  tiie  li..*;* 
horsemen,  who  art*  on  a  larjrer  mjiI.- 
than  the  others,  do  in  fact  rvpri  -'-ni  li.-.- 
kintr-the  tlrsi,  towards  the  it>p  .  >.  I  i- 
beu'ins  the  <i«y:  theseei»inJ.  towunis  :li'* 
mjiidle.  as  he  en^ngt*s  in  thn  hii:i::  -.i:' 
third,  neHr  the  bi^tt  ni.  ashe  ndt-shon-e. 
aft«*r  hHvirjpT  enjuved  the  Pi»«.>rt. 

'■'The  musicians  occupy  the  upptr 
portion  of  the  central  compariuuMU  vu 
either  side  of  the  nionarrh. 

"  Ci-ompare  PI.  CXXXV. 

"*  The  best  representation  of  the  l)oar 
hunt  is  that  given  by  Ker  Porter  «vol.  ii. 
pi.  C3k  which  is  at  once  exact  arid  spirit- 
ed.    Hissta>;-hiuit(pl.  G4 » has  less  merit. 

""SeoPl.  XLVl. 

•»  See  text.  p.  573. 

»'  TravrU,  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 
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*•  Tbomaa  in  Numiatnatic  Chron.  for 

*«  E^H^imon.  Hitft.  o/  Arthitectwn^ 
▼oi.  i.  p  tt^  )ind  edidon. 

••  Ibid.  p.  aoo. 

••Tbeophjlact.  Simocatt.  ▼.  6;  p.  128, 

C 

•1  See  T&bari.  toI.  if.  p  «>4. 

*•  So  Mr.  FennMHon  iUisiorjf  of  Archi- 
tecture, vol.  I.  pp.  «W-1). 

••  See  P1&  XUiX  and  XL. 

io«  See  PI.  XL. 

101  Tliere  was  scarcelj  any  time  when 
Justinian  and  Chosro^s  L  were  on  ftuch 
tomi8  as  to  render  tiie  transaction 
npoken  at  at  all  probable.  The  '*  eml- 
ItfW  peace**  was  followed  alraoet  imme- 
diattfij  by  covert  hostility,  iMuin^  aboit- 
Ij  in  renewed  warfare.  The  peace  of 
▲.D.  668  did  not  indicate  any  real  friend- 
linees  on  the  part  of  the  contmctitifc 
powers;  and.  nKMreorer,  soon  after  its 
oooclunonJustiniaiidied.  Theophylact, 
is  rauet  be  remembei-ed,  did  not  wdi<> 
till  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  half  a  centu- 
ry after  tlM  death  of  Justinian. 

CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

>  See  text,  pp.  270,  871. 

•  Zoroastrianism  is  tlie  religion  of  the 
Parsees  (Persians),  who,  declining  to  snb- 
noLit  to  the  religion  of  Mohammed ,  quitted 
their  country,  and  sot^ht  a  refuge  in 
Western  India,  where  they  still  remain, 
diielly  in  Bombay  and  Quzerat. 

'See text, p  SiTO. 

4  Oatka  akunavaiti.  Hi-  ^  in  Haog's 
Oathas,  vol.  I.  p.  7.  Spiegel  agrees  in 
tlie  translation  {Aveaia,  vol.  ii.  p.  150). 

•  Hang's  Oathas,  vol.  ii.  p.  9, 

•  Hang's  Eaaaye^  p.  357. 
V  FacACk  xzxC  7;  U.  7. 
•Ibid.xii.1. 
•Ibkl.zliii.<5. 

*•  Ibid.  XXXV.  1. 

» Ibid.  zlvi.  3. 

» Ibid.  xUU.  5. 

>»  Ibid.  xlv.  5. 

i«  Ibid.  xxxi.  8. 

i«Ibld.  xlviil. 

i«  Ibid,  xliii.  2. 

iMbid.  XXXV.  1. 

i«  Ibid.  XXXV.  3. 

!•  Haug,  EMUijit,  p.  257. 

••  Yacita,  xxxiv.  1 ;  xlvil.  1,  9,  Ac. 

»i  Ibid,  xliii.  4.  n. 

s*  See  the  reniarlw  of  Dr.  Pusey  lu  his 
Ltxturea  0/»  Daniel,  pp.  &dO-l,  brd  edi- 
tion. 

»»See  Splegpl's  At^sta,  vol.  Ii.  p.  818, 
note,  an'*  vol.  iil.  p.  xxxix 

3*  See  Yngtut,  xii.  1;  und  compare 
Haug's  EMayi,  p.  14;S.  note. 

«*  See  above,  note  10. 

'•  Ormazd  lia-"*  a  fruontJti,  which  is  dis- 
tinct from  himself,  and  yet  a  part  of 
himself  (Fo^na.  xxvi  ^:  VeHdidinl^xix. 
46,  <S:c.).  He  has  al>o  a  >iou\,  und,  Iti  a 
certain  ttense,  a  body.  (See  Yftgnut  i.  2; 
Spiegel,  Avrstn,  vol.  il.  p.  -^rX) 

•'  Even  this,  however,  i%  disputed. 
(See  Pusey  *s  Daniel^  p.  5{{0.  note  S.) 


••  See  especially  the  first  Fargard  of 
the  Vendinnd.  ti-anslated  by  Haug,  in 
Bunsen'M  Plnlo»ophy  of  History ,  vol.  lii. 
pp.  4HH-W. 

«•  Herodotus  expressly  denies  that 
there  were  any  such  in  his  day  (i.  131). 
No  representations  other  than  symboli- 
cal are  found  in  the  AchsBmenian  sculp- 
tures. 

'"Ormazd  was  symbolised  by  the 
winged  circle,  of  wliich  sometimes  an 
incotnpMe  human  form  was  a  pan. 
Ahrimau  was  perhaps  83^mbolizecl  by 
the  monstrous  figurt-s  couimou  ou  the 
genus  and  ar  Fei'st'poUs. 

»•  See  PI.  XXXV. 

"This  eptthvt  of  Ahritnau  is  common 
In  t  he  Zenda vesta.    See  Vtntdidad,  Farg. 


i.  f  3,  5.  (i,  &c 

"  See  Ker  Porter,   Travels,  vol.  i.  pi. 
27:    Flandin,  Voyage  en  Perse^  pi.  183; 


Texier,  Deacription  de  VAmiinie,  &c. 
pi.  141. 

»*  See  PI.  XII. 

'»  See  text,  p.  275. 

»« In  the  arch  at  Takht-i-Bostan.  Chos- 
roPs  II.  represents  himself  as  receiving 
the  dioflem  from  two  deities,  one  male 
nnd  one  female.  The  main  deity  is 
probably  Ormazd:  the  female  one  may 
\y**  either  Armaiti  or  Anahit.  (See  PI. 
XLII.) 

»»  Hormi8date8(="  given  by  Ormazd") 
is  not  an  uncommon  name  for  a  Sassa- 
nian  monarch  to  give  to  his  son;  but  no 
other  name  constructed  in  this  manner 
is  used.  There  is  no  Mithridates  in  the 
8a.ssanian  royal  line. 

*"  In  every  extant  Inscription  the  king 
gives  himself  the  epithet  of  mazdisti.  or 
••  Ormazd -worshipping." 

»•  Cyrus  Ls  made  to  swear  by  Mithra, 
In  the  f>v-rop8Ddla  of  Xenophon  (vJii,  -i.  § 
63).  He  had  for  treasurer  a  Mitbivdath 
(MithridatesK  whose  name  sij^nifles 
•* given  l)y  Mithra.''    (See  Ezra.  I.  8  ) 

*«  As  Mnemon  (Loftus.  Chaldaui  and 
ffttsiana.  p.  372)  and  Ochus  (Bvh.  Int. 
vol.  1.  p.  81:2). 

«>  Xen.  Cyrop.  riil.  8,  §  12. 

**  As  in  the  following  passages — 
*'Come  to  our  help,  Mithra  and  Ahura 
(=  Ormazd).  ye  great  ones"  (Avesta,  iii. 
2);  "Mithra  and  Ahura,  the  two  great. 
Imperishable,  pure  ones,  we  praise"  (ib. 
IH.  VS):  **  Wherefore  may  these  come  to 
otir  uid,  Mithra  und  Ahura.  the  gi*eat 
ones,  ve.a,  Mithra  and  Ahura,  the  great 
ones'MI).  lii.  fl7). 

"  .l//7»/r  Ynsht,  54. 

«*Iliiil. 

«*  .lL'tv-7//.  iii.  1 9. 

*«  Tli«*  ili'«k,  or  circle,  represents  Mith- 
ra on  the  tombs  of  the  .AehcDmenian 
kinuH.  (See  the  .Viithor'.'*  Ancient  Mon- 
at-chie!*,  vol.  Hi.  pp.  820  and  35.3.)  It  is 
som-jtiines.  but  raivly.  uwd  by  the  Sas- 
sanians.  who  in  general  substitute  for  it 
a  ^:i\- rayed  star.  (See  the  later  coins, 
po/fsini.) 

■*'  Herosus  ap.  Clem.  Alex  Protrept. 
$  5.    The  noble  figure,   marked  by  its 
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A  PiprMteii  or  PluTilaa  oftp, 
■tabblmr  tb0  bull  in  the  cdaMbal  Mini- 
tMi^  emblem  (Lejard.  CWfe  da  JCttftro, 

&UzT..  IxsTill ,  J»x..  faEzzil.,  IszxUL. 
.),  |Ht>beblj  oftirks  out  the  Oriental 
Idea. 
«•  Spiegel.  Tradit.  Sckrift,  d.  Fian,  p. 

«*Xea.  C|rra».~TOI.  8.  |S4;  Or.  tkuL  I 
S8B:  yd^HO,  xliT.  1& 

*•  8«M»  the  AuiliorV  Andeni  Momaink' 
im,  vol.  tiL  pp.  90.  n«,  aiid  lltt. 

•iaauK'»i&««yi,p.aBt 
*'Ibid.  p.sail. 
•*Ibid.p.  im. 
M  Hpitsitel,  ^tvito,  tti.  m 
•*Haiig.  Amim,   p.  Ml     CkMiipere 
Winclkciunanii,  ZoroaaM$ok$  Stwitm^ 

p.  no. 

••  Yafna,  zzxitL  8. 

*'  Hauff.  p.  S51. 

M  Spiegel,  AveMtn,  roL  UL  pb  X. 

••  yacno,  xzxi.  9. 

•e  Ibid.  zxjd.  10. 

•ilbld.  xllT.  11. 

••  Haus,  Amm,  pp.  11,  IM,  Ae. 

M  YgcMu  zUit  «.    Compare  Soph. 

««rafna,xll  1-9. 

** Ancient  MonurchieSf  toI.  L  p.  188; 
▼of.  ii.  p.  24.  tnd  edition. 

••Herod.  I.  Wl. 

•^  Berosus  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Protrept 
1 6.  The  erection  of  the  statue  at  Susa 
was  commemorated  bv  Muenion  la  an 
inscription.  (Loftus,  CKaldcBa  and  Su- 
iiana,  p.  878.) 

••  See  Herod,  i.  199;  Strab.  xvi.  i.  %  SO; 
Baruch,  vi.  48. 

••  Windischmann,  Ueber  die  Ftniacht 
Anethita  oder  Anaitis,  p.  19. 

'•Seetext,  p.  682. 

VI  An  idolatrous  worship  of  Bahman 
(*Om»'o«),  and  Amerdat  {  AvaAmroi)  was 
established  in  Western  Asia  in  Strabo's 
age  (Strab.  xi.  8,  §  4.  and  zv.  8.  %  15);  but 
it  is  uncertain  whether  these  corrup- 
tions continued  into  Sassanian  times. 

v'Haug,  Eastiya,  p.  S80;  Windisch- 
inann,  Zoro€uftrUche  Stxidien^  p.  69. 

»»  Haug,  pp.  142  and  2.^8. 

^*  Caurva  is  identified  (Haug,  EMaay^ 
p.  230)  with  the  Indian  Shiva,  who  has 
the  epitlif^t  Sarva  in  one  of  the  later 
Vedas  (Fai/a/-r«fd<i.  xvl.  2P).  Naon- 
haitya  represents  tne  Aswins,  wliose 
collective  iinnie  in  the  Vedas  is  Nasatyas. 
Taric  and  Zuric  ai-e  peculiar  to  the  Ira- 
nian Rvsteni. 

'»  yacnn.  xli.  4. 

"  Ibid.  XXX.  C. 

''V  The  (i&ih&s  have  been  collected  and 
published  bv  Haug.  in  two  volumes 
(Leipsic,  !»«-(»).  They  are  metrionl, 
and  are  supposed  to  form  the  earliest 
portion  of  the  Zendavesta. 

'•  Several  of  ihe  Yat«})tK  are  translated 
by  Haiic.  in  his  EtaottM  on  tint  Religion 
€f  the  Fareeet,  Bonibaj',  1808. 


i:-*Wa 

wonhlp  Ahuimibasla  (Orauud)  thi 
pura.  uvi  maatar  of  port^.  Wa  vor- 
■htpllia  Amesha  apauiaa,  tSe  ] 


and 


of  good,  tlie  given  of  modi    We  wor- 
Miip  tbowfaotooreattonoC  ttaatnMapirfi. 
both  tlie  aplritiial  and  tba  terrartriaL  al 
that  supports  tha  mritera  of  tke 
ereatioa.  and  iha  wgi  aad  of  ttiai 
tmeraUgion. 

**We  prate  aB  good  "'^i****  aD 
goods  words,  alt  good  dceda.  mkai  are 
oraiiallba:  aadve  ttkewiae kaap  fitea 
aud  jpura  all  that  is  good. 

'*0.  Ahnra^iiaada,  thum  trqa,  hapov 
belBg!  WestriTatothiuk,toipeak,aai 
to  do  oalj  flnch  things  as  raaj  be  beiC 
fitted  to  promote  the  two  lives  (Le.  tbs 
Ufa  of  the  body  and  the  life  of  ttie  souQi 

**  We  beseech  tiie  qpirlc  of  earth  for 
the  sake  of  these  our  bestwoi1cs**afw 
our  labois In agrlenltare),  "to  giant  m 
beaatiftal  and  fertile  flekla,  to  the  be- 
liever aa  well  aa  to  the  unbeliever,  to 
him  who  has  riches  as  well  aa  to  hba 
whohasnopossessloDa.**  (Fofna,sxxv. 
1-4.) 

*•  See  the  Author's  Ancient  Uonank- 
ien.  ToL  ii.  p.  »».  Sod  edition. 

»  Herod.  L  ]»;  Amm.  Mare.  zxiiL  8. 

M  Yagna,  xxxiii.  8. 

**See  above,  note  84;  and  compare 
Yofna,  xii.  8;  xxxii.  6;  xxxiii.  g;  xlvIL 
1;  xlix.  4;  Ac. 

•«  See  especially  the  Vendidad,  Tmrg. 
8-11,  and  16,  IT. 

••  Herod,  i.  189;  Strab.  xr.  8;  I  15  end 
16;  Agathias.  ii.p.  60. 

•••  Veudidad,  Farg.  19,  $80-88;  Hang, 
EsaayB.  p.  156. 

•7  The  Ma^d  can  scarcely  hare  been 
the  priests  of  the  Persians  wlioi  Darius 
Hystaspis  proclaimed  a  genoml  massa- 
cre of  tneni,  and  establisned  the  annual 
MafTophonia  (Herod,  ill.  TO);  but  when 
Heix)aotU!4  wrote,  about  sevMity  yean 
later,  tiiey  had  attained  the  pc«itfon  (ib. 
i.  182\  See  the  Author's  **•  Essay  on  the 
Keligion  of  the  AncientPersiana.*'  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Uerodotue  (pp.  345- 
850.  2nd  edition),  and  compare  wester- 
gaard,  *'  Preface"  to  the  JBendaeesfo,  p. 

"  See  text.  pp.  2T1.  27». 

•*  Patkanlan,  in  the  Jounud  Asiaiique 
for  I860,  p.  116. 

••  Ibid.  Mov-pet  or  Mog-pet.  *•  Map*>- 
nim  caput,**  becomes  in  the  later  I'er 
sian  Hoocd. 

•1  See  text.  p.  480. 

»«  See  text.  pp.  297,  41T.  418,  488,  &c. 

••Hyde  compares  them  t««  ihe  '*Bi>»h- 
ops'*  of  the  Christian  Church  tDeiWiV. 
Perg.  c.  8i),  p.  872). 

»«StralK),  XV.  8.  f  115:  Diog.  Lsert. 
Proam.  §  0.  The  pointed  cap  and  cloak 
were  sUU  worn  hi  Parthian  times,  (bee 
PI.  IX.) 

**  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  8;  p.  878. 

••See  text,  p.  4^6. 

•TTjie  statement  of  Hprt>dotuii  that 
the  Persians  had  no  temples  (L  181,  sd 


in.  XXVIII.] 
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init.)  is  not'Oven  true  of  his  own  age,  as 
Appeun*  from  the  Beliistuti  inscription, 
Whern  Darius  state?  that  he  rebuilt  the 
**  temples"  (ayadnnd)  which  Qomates 
the  MagiciaQ  had  destroyed  (Bvh.  Ina. 
col.  i.  par.  14,  $  5).  In  Sassanian  times 
their  flre-temples  are  frequently  men- 
tioned. (See  text.  p.  5^;  and  compare 
Nicephorus,  Dt  Rebus  post  Mauricium^ 
p.  12,  A;  Hyde,  De  relig.  Pera.  c.  20.  p 
teO;  Creuzer,  Si/mbol.  i.  pp.  651,  710,  :i2nd 
edition;  Patkanian,  in  Journ.  AsUttique^ 
18fi«,p.  112;  Ac.) 

*B  IlDo  a<rB«<TToy  ^vkarrovaiv  ot  Mayot 
(Strab.  XV.  8,  $  n). 

>*  See  the  representations  on  coins. 
Pis.  XL,  XV.,  XIX.,  XXI.,  XXII. 

'pp  As  in  the  coins  given  (see  Pis.  XXI.- 
XXTTI.) 

><>'  These  fruardians  became  ultimate- 
ly so  debased  as  RcarC'*ly  to  pivsent  the 
appearance  of  human  fl^i^ures.  They  are 
however  maintained,  togt'ther  with  the 
flie-altar,  to  the  very  clofte  of  the  em^ 
pire.  (See  the  coin  of  Isdinsrd  III.,  PI. 
XXIV) 

»M  Herod,  i.  107,  108,  120;  vii.  10,  Ij7; 
Cic.  de  Div.  i.  23. 41.  &c.  That  the  Ma«ri 
of  Sass«iuian  times  undercook  to  ex- 
pound omens,  appears  from  the  story 
of  Kobad's  siege  of  Amida  (see  text,  p. 

4a'S). 

»"  Dino,  Fr.  8;  Schol.  Nic.  Ther,  613; 
Vendidad,  Farg,  xvill.  1-6. 

"«  VendidadA.s.c. 

"»  See  Herod,  i.  140. 

*"•  See  especially  the  central  figure  in 
the  archway  at  Takht-i-Bostan.  which 
represents  ChosroSs  II.  in  his  robes  of 
state.  (Flandin,  VoyaQn  en  Pene^  pi. 
0.) 

«o^Tabari,  Chroniqu^,  vol.  ii.  p.  805. 
This  is,  of  course,  an  exaggeration. 

"•  Ibid,  p  304. 

»••  D'Herbelot.  Bibl.  OHetit.  vol.  HI  p. 
490. 

»»•  Cedrenua,  p.  412. 

"iD'HerbelofLs.c. 

11*  See  MaQoudi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  156-9. 

"*  So  Gibbon,  following  certain  Orien- 
tal authorities  (Define  and  Fall,  vol.  v. 
p.  305).  Other  writers  (as  Mirkhoud  and 
Tabari)  raise  the  number  to  12,000.  (See 
note  108,  Clhapter  XXIV.) 

i»«Tabari,  vol.  ii.  p.  805. 

"•See  Pis.  XIU.,  XIV.,  XVI.,  and 
XXIV. 

»»«8ee  Pi.  XV.;  and  compare  PI. 
XXTII. 

1"  See  Longp6rier,  Medaillea  dea  Saa- 
aanides,  pi.  xii.,  coins  of  Pouran-  (dociit) 
and  Azermi-  (docht).  It  is  however  very 
doubtful  whether  we  have  any  coins  of 
these  queens, 

»»■  See  PL  XXXV. 

**' This  and  the  following  names  are 
taken  from  FatJcanian's  summary  of 
Sassanian  history  in  the  Journal  AstO' 
tique  for  1866.  pp.  114-1 16. 

'•<>  ChosroSs  n.  (Parwiz)  Is  assigned 
this  number  by  Tabari  (vol.  ii.  n.  :¥Vi), 
who  reckons  the  entire  royal  stud  at  50,- 


000!  Probablraclpherahould  be  struck 
off  both  numbers. 

isi  Mirkhond,  Hiatoire  deaJSkuaanides, 
p.  4(U.  Compare  Tabari  (1.  a.  c.)  and  Ma* 
Voudi  (vol.  ii.  pp.  280-2). 

13*  Here  again  I  am  indebted  to  Pat- 
kanian  for  the  native  names  of  the  offl< 
cers.  (See  above,  note  HO.)  In  modem 
Pei*8la  the  corresponding  offloeris  called 
the  Buzurk-Fermander. 

1*'  As  Elisseus  and  Lazare  Parbe,  who 
wrote  between  a.d.  400  and  500,  and  S^- 
pdos.  who  wrote  between  a.d.  600  and 
700. 

1*^  This  was  the  chief  seat  of  the  court 
in  the  earlier  times— from  the  founda- 
linn  of  the  empire,  at  any  rate,  till  the 
tinip  of  Julian.    (See  text,  p.  :)54. 

»'^*?^e  text.  p.  hid. 

>'-«  Those  of  ^erbistan  and  Finizabad 
in  Persia  Proper,  of  Ctesiphon  iu  Irak, 
and  of  .Mnshita  iu  the  land  of  Muab. 
(See  Pis.  XXVII.-XXXr ) 

»«'  See  not^  lOo.  Chapter  XXIV. 

I'^Tiieophau.  Chronogra]^,  pp.  268- 
270.  -^    ^     *-! 

»"  See  PI.  Xn. 

"«  See  especially  PI.  XXXV. 

m  The  patterning  appears  in  the  flg* 
ure  representing  ChosroS;*  II ,  under  tiie 
arch  at  Takht-i-Bostan.  and  in  the  statue 
of  Sapor  I.  In  this  latter  case  the  pat- 
tern is  a  cross.    (See  PI.  XXXV.) 

>»«See  the  figures  of  Sapor  I.  (Pis. 
XIII.  and  XIV.);  snd  compare  that  of 
Artaxerxes  I.  (PI.  XXXV  ). 

'•>The  round  cap.  with  its  omainen- 
tation  of  jewels  or  pearls,  may  be  best 
seen  iu  the  gem  portraits  of  Sapor  I.  (PI. 
XV.).  and  Hormlsdas  II.  (PI.  XVIII. ).  It 
seems  to  be  still  worn  in  the  time  of 
ChosroBs  H.  (PI.  XLVI.).  but  is  lower, 
only  just  covering  the  head. 

»»<  See  especially  the  figure  of  Chos- 
ro^fc  II.  under  the  arch. 

1'*  £ar-rin(jps  are,  I  believe,  universal 
upon  the  corns;  but  in  the  sculptures 
they  are  not  unfrequently  omitted  (See 
the  head  of  Narses,  PI.  XVnH 

»»•  See  the  coins  (Pis.  XII.,  XV.,  XVUI.. 
&c.). 

>*7  See  the  bas-relief  of  the  stag-hunt 
(PI  XLHI.). 

"■The  following  description  Is  taken 
almost  wholly  from  the  figure  re^re- 
senting  Chosrotts  II.  on  his  war-horse. 
Sheb-Diz.  in  the  lower  compartment  <>t 
the  great  relief  at  Takht-i-Bostan.  An 
excellent  representation  of  this  flgui*e  is 
given  by  Flandin  (Vovage  en  Perm^ 
Planches  Anciennes,  vol.  i.  pi.  10). 

"*The  bow-case  is  not  seen;  but  it 
may  have  hung  on  the  left  side;  or  an 
attendant  may  have  handed  the  king 
his  bow  when  he  required  it. 

1*0  The  chase  of  the  stag  and  wild- 
boar  is  represented  at  Takht-I-Bostan 
(see  Pis.  XLHI.  and  XLIV.);  that  of  the 
wild  )>oar,  the  ibex,  the  antelope,  and 
the  hiifTnlo,  is  seen  in  the  precious  vase 
of  Firuz  (.see  text.  p.  420). 

1*1  Lions,  tigers,  and  wild  asses  were 
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iMWl  b7Bancih>  b  flw  puadin  at- 
taebad  to  the  DanUgberd  pilMB.  when 
•Mr*  warB  alio  ■  nomber  of  u triopei 
faip>li«ii.  ArmupniBk.  p.  M,  uv 
JdIUb  fooDd.  in  pandW*  stv  CUM- 
rtwp.  Ilona.  bean,  and  wild  boan  im 

lofrban  BttUcbo  tIsKxI  the  Frrefaa 
aDDrt,bBwa*  cntcrtalMd  Iii  Uili  mau- 
Urt.  and  unulrad  smt  credit  tt  we 
»«-  beUefe  CUndlao,  for  hli  ikill  la  the 
ebitn.  leea  tb«  nwia  to  linulfbiu  «(- 
llthaol*.  I.  B.  64^.) 

"•BeTBn  horeemen  ■ocampuij  the 
nraiiaR^b  In  Uieereat*ta|t-huiitof  Cbi-*- 
mVa  H.  (PI.  XLIII.V  Tbeym  probably 
pwlleipaton  In  the  iport. 

■•'TlilB  dlffrnmca  la  matted  in  the 
Ilnee  al  auiulan, 

Qui*  Ktlllchone  prior  teiro  penetnra 

Conimtnvt,  aut  lonsn  Tlrgataa  tfea% 

(Da  EaHd  Wili'iA.  L  H^X 

"•Th*  Banaolan.  liln  tb*  JfvMl 
IdnjiB  (1 K.  L  SS),  KiinKiliM  condm-vnd- 
«d  to  rida  muiea.  Tlw  mldle-mule  of 
ChoaroEn  1.  h  wpreaeated  lii  abai-rallel. 
<R.  ZLTL  riK. ») 

"■fler  tba  two  htmtiiig  baa-rellcti 
(P!«.  XUn.  and  XLIV^.V 

■"  See  tlie  reprewnUllon  Ot  tbe  »u- 
huntlPr.  xun.i. 

'"ThB  wont  Shalipmi  la  iioiiirithBl 
dniihtlully  rendei-t-d  as  '■  Head  Folco- 
nef  Liy  Paikaiilou  (Jmimol  ,!»,■.■  (iquf. 
IWl.p.  lift):  hill  I  am  Incllnrd  [o  think 
tliat  he  le  riEht.  The  modem  Pernlani 
edl  their  favorite  falcon  Oir,  Shahtra. 
and  anothfr  Tarletr  the  F^nh-baid  (I*- 
yant.  .\7ii(rrrh  unil  Babvioit,  pp.  W)-!). 

"•  Mp.  Lavnrd  naj-n  that  hr  obwrced 
a  falconer  with  a  hawli  iin  lilii  luiKt 
amons  ihe  H?iilp1ur»ii  nf  Rhorubad 
lILId,  p.  <8»,  noief  which  belong  to  the 
^hth  centui7  a  c. 

■'•  Tbeophan.  ChremoytvpK.  p,  W,  O. 

'"  D'Mfrbf'lot,  Blbliothiq]it  OrletilaU. 
FOl,  iv.  1..  «U). 

J^'T  find  only  two ocoBfrioni  during  1 
fianKBiilAn  per'"'*  —' — -~  "■-■"J-*-  ■ 
rn^nlionedbc 


noiu  ocOHSioii  ot 
■TwdliiB  ID  hiin. 


Henx-liiis 


'•'Sm  iext,  pp.  Ml,  »>0.  Xt,  Sdl.  SOS, 
'■•  See  t«zt,  pp.  M6  and  MS. 


■■■On  llir  eniploj-niciit  of  olrphiiala 

ZX,  ''EJepliwiil  'nrx  ficqaent' iip^  lb* 

•.■ulptu™.    IBs-  I'ls  XTJII.  BUI  X'JVJ 

<■'  Pnlkuiilnulii  ihtJoaifwlAiiatiqut 


"  Bee  leit  p.  M 

"  Bee  leii,  pp.  • 
"CompjiT  Vlrp 


finrrp.  t|t.  » :  Rim; 


iiunberlBa 


■■'See  tntt.  pp.  MS.  ON,  Xc. 

<"  Tbr  oul.t  iltMlDt-t  rorptor  wUi-h  wi 

waiadiililKni'fth-ci 

10.i«t.   aud    ihetfSan: 

ISPe  trxt,  pp.  IM  and  4*«;  ana  uoi 

Reroil.  Til.  fit.) 

>**Thr>atmp*eolIeetnl  tbefni 
their  reaprctlve  iiroTlncea  IIDdl 
Achnmmlaiin  rHerod.  lU.  Ml.  ai 
them  [mo  battle.  Th«  i«nie  ■ 
pmbablg  pretatled    under   the 


of  iifflcc.  stf  Potltai.lnn  Id  the  Journal 
Atiniiqtir  for  ISm.  pp  lH-6. 

"■(■eel«tj).Mi. 

"1  Bee  Ker  Poner.  Travrti.  toI.  1.  p!a 
(0  and  ftt;  T>-jier.  DtieHplirm  d,  TSr- 
mf-it.  &c..  vol.  II  pl«.  131  and  1S«. 

'"The xioeli-  rlne  niaj-  be  an  emblm 
of  Iho  suii;T)ut  the  fl»e  Mriatpil  balU 
defy  conjn-lure.  They  an  certunir 
(ictthnflvuplanetH. 

i"Se«t«[i.  p.  Bao. 

"•  See  text.  pp.  US.  MS,  480. 471.  tSi. 

"■  ?ee  teit,  pp.  81H.4tr.  and  4!T;  and 
not"  m.  Chnpier  XXm. 

I"  At  tlic  great  rieicB  of  Para*  by 
t1io«roF»  I.  (see  t>-it.  p.  *T>1,  Rustnm'a 
army  M  (^iletria  nuinbervd  Ttt.nw  dbUI. 
p.  M7).  Tlio  nraij-  bruupht  by  Anowr- 
les  I.  agaiiinl  Alexander  Beveni'^  libiil, 

Biueellie  only  eslimaie  which  ii'r  liove 
ot  itninimbefisfrniH'  mitiiwiwoiilii. 

'"Onto*  IheliaWlbroutrhlintoiJw 
lleld   by  ChosroB*  I  only  «JXO  «Bie 

"•  Bee  text,  n  «.V 
■'•IhId  pp.^aMd3(T. 

'""Ihi,!.  |.l>.Ml-.'i. 
'•'  lhi-1,  pi..  W,  S*.  rw.  Se. 
'•'  Tilrl.  pi".  »«,  BW,  tSi.  Ac. 
■•■ItwHR  111  thlRwny  tliat  Dnraa  *rw 
taken  Iwe  lext.  p.  4m. 
'■'  Hy.le  KOTH  i«  tar  n«  ro  aaythal  a 


en.  xxyol] 
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with  the  coosent  of  the  flrst  wife,  and 
In  the  case  of  her  barrennesn  {De  reliy. 
veterum  Penarum,  c.  34,  p.  418). 

>**  ludicatioDS  of  the  noiisecluRion  of 
-women  are,  the  occurrence  of  female 
fae^ids  on  the  SasKanian  coins  (see  PI. 
XV.);  the  rei^sof  two  female  sover 
eif^s  (see  text.  pp.  540-641);  the  mention 
of  women  as  cultivators  and  taxpayers 
(Kee  note  21,  Chapter  XXI.);  and  acrain 
as  owners  of  houses  (see  note  8ai,  Chap- 
ter XXI.);  ^^c. 

'■•See  text,  pp.  484-486.  Compare 
text.  p.  814. 

>|<7  Patkanian,  in  the  JoumcU  Atia- 


iique  for  1806,  p.  118.  Compare  £iis6e. 
pp.  lOsi,  107,  and  Lazare  Parbe,  pp.  80 
and  140. 

»"  See  text.  pp.  294,  427,  481.  440,  449, 
450.  47-^,  491,  501,  515.  5:i2,  and  537. 

18*  If  we  compare  the  Sassanian  pe- 
riod with  the  AchsE-nienian.  we  shall 
find  that  a  considerable  improvement 
had  taken  place  in  respf^ct  of  the  num- 
ber and  tb«)  severity  of  puniRhnients. 
No  such  barbarities  are  related  of  any 
Sassanian  monarch  as  were  common 
under  the  kin^  of  the  older  line.  (i>ee 
the  Author's  Ancient  Monurchit*^  vol. 
111.  pp.  844-7.  2nd  edition.) 
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Baffistan.adtyoflCedia 11,0,  15 

BagOcw  auaMiinat«8  Ajrst^ 11,  uiS 

—  ezaJt«d  by  OchUB. 11, 5:i3 

—  polnoned  OchuA. 11,  oiU 

Bahr  Lut.    Sec  D«ad  Sea. 

Bahrum  and  hl«  armv  revolt. HI,  501 

—  appoiutt>d  (;en«>ral Ill,  i-OO 

—  (Ubtumert  the  crowu  of  Per^ ill.  5i4 

—  flies  to  tbe  Tarks Ill,  51H 

—  InsulKHl  by  HornilMlas  IV Ill,  Anl 

—  rof  useii  to  treat  with  hla  kinff HI.  50i> 

—  8laia  by  a  polttoned  dagger HI,  &15 

—  See  V&rHhran. 

QaloA,  Dnath  of 111.424 

—  pacifies  Armenia Ill,  424 

—  Mac«(*ed8  Perozeii, Ill,  421 

Balkans  crossed  by  Darius  Hystaspts.   II,  478 
Baikh  occupied  by  tho  Turks Ul,  fiOO 

—  See  alMo  Soutrla. 

Banquets  of  Assyrians 1,  SM 

—  ofBabvlonlanH U. 221 

—  of  tho  Medes,  Luxury  of II,  46 

—  of  the  Persians II,  .144 

Bar,  or  Nln.  the  crod  Saturn. 1, 86.  iiixi 

Bantda,  or  river  ot  DainaMUs. li,  14<) 

Barbarian  Inroads  of  hl^t^try 1,  4U3 

Barbarians  of  northern  Asia Ill,  CO 

Bardanes^    See  Vardanes. 

Barpsmanes  slain  at  Daras Hi.  444 

B  iniemlus  aids  Niger  In  Syria Ill,  101 

Ban.reUef  o£  Artaxcrxes  1.  (Sais). Hi.  2'A 

Bas-rellefsof  Assyrians 1,212 

—  of  Chaldfeans 1,  61 

—  of  Parthla HI,  221 

—  of  Sapor  I UI.2K3 

—  of  Shalmauezer  II 1,412 

—  Oi  t-he  bossanlanK Ul,  5T0 

Batt<*rluK-ranis  of  AAsyrluns 1,274 

Rartle-ax  of  the  AMyrlans. I,2UH 

Battle  of  the  BrldKO UI,6.C 

B-lellium  Imported  by  Parthlans Ill,  218 

BeafiCH  of  Diinlen  In  Babylonia II.  M 

BeavorH  of  Afksyrln 1,116 

Behendinic  of  Afwy rian  captives I.  vT8 

BehlHtun  rock-wulpture  of  Periiln... .    H,  474 

—  th<*  site  of  lUiglstan 11.  15 

Bel,  thn  ASHV rlan  deity 1,  7(1,  H  (7 

Bel-kudu  rusur.  of  AsMyrla. 1,  :i80 

Bel-Merodaoh.  or  Chald:can  Jupiter..     1,  H7 

Bellsarlus  arrives  at  Daras Hi,  4(X) 

BelUarlus  defeats  Perozes Hi,  444 

—  destroys  Vandals  In  Africa. ill,  451 

—  driven  garrison  Into  Nlslbls HI,  4Mi  j 

—  Invades  Persarnienia HI,  441  ! 

—  made  "  General  of  the  East " HI,  443  ; 

—  reaches  Europus HI,4H1 

—  saves  Antiorh ill,  443 

—  sent  against  the  Vandals HI,  4 17 

—  subdufs  the  Moors HI,  451 

—  takes  Slsau  run  On Hi.  4<iO 

Bells,  Dronsc,  lu  Assyria U'Ml 

BeMiauar'.4  FeHst 11,257 

Belteshai&zar-  -meaning  of  the  name.     H,  2ii5 
BeltlR.  tho  oriental  deity 1. 77.  .Vi<) 

—  Degraded  wortihlp  «>f..l,  3(77 ;  U.  IM.  222. 2'.h 

Belu«.  Great  temple  of H,  1  T.'l 

Ben-hadad  assassinated  by  Haaael. . .    1.  410  i 

Bendamlr  or  Araxes  river 11, 2ti8 

Bdra.  king  of  Stxloin,  defeated 1. 1<^ 

Berb'Ba  ransf>med  froMi  plunder. 111,454 

—  taken  by  ChoM  «)Ss  II Ul.  5i'J 

Beroslau  ay nuj«ty.  Fourth i.  KiT  i 

-rtyniisty.  Fifth. 1. 110 

Berosus  an  authority  on  Babylon  ...   11. 123 

—  Assyrian  dates  of 1,  H70 

—  descrioes  vegetables. 11,  li>l 

—  hU  Ohaldoean  chronology i,  W 

—  Median  dynasty  of 11.78.  81 

Bessas  captunts  tbe  Lazic  fortress.. .  Hi,  468 

—  aupf rsedes  Daglsthseus 111.  4<j(i ; 

BeauchU.    See  MooKanmlcha.  i 

BethKahlrl  taken  by  Sennacherib. . .     i,  •i.'iR 
Beth-8ak1n,  People  of.  emigr.iie I.  45fi 

—  takon  by  Sargon. 1,441 


Besabde  reilsts  Conttantlus ill.  810 

—  taken  by  Sapor  II ill.  ;^...i 

Blbllral  testimony  on  Chalduui l,  »i 

BIdpai.  Fables  or lii.4»J 

Bil,  tae  chaldfltan  deity 1,  <•(,  Ml 

Hindo^H  and  HoKtam  Join  Chosro&t. .  M,  51U 

—  drowned  lu  tho  Tigris ill,  ."il.> 

—  imprisoueil  by  normisdas  IV lil,  0^.12 

IHr'Isof  Assyria 1,143 

—  of  Babylonia li.  !:»• 

—  ofChaldwo. 1.   2ii 

—  of  Media ii,   iv) 

—  of  Persia  Proper il,  :J.-2 

BlrKci  el-Koroun,  or  Lake  Moarls 11,  2L>  > 

lilrs-i  Nirarud  l(x:ated il,  1M 

Uit-Inibi  t:iken  by  Asshur-banl-pal. . .    1,  >f>i 

Hlt-Yakin  rounded il,  v:i4 

Bits  of  chariot-horses i,  247 

Bitumen.  Blazing  balls  of m.:V>l 

—  pits  of  Kerkuk. 1.  liil 

Black-01)eliftk  king  Invades  Babylonia  11, 2a3 

Blinding,  an  oriental  practice HI,  iiSl 

Blocks  of  stone.  Moving  of 1,  2£< 

"  Boat.  The."  as  a  punishment ii,  SU 

Boats  of  tlic  ANsyrlans. 1.  ;ild 

Bokhara  taken  by  the  Turks Hi,  4V7 

Bolon  n*8tored  to  Persia Ill,  450 

Borsippa,  Inscription  about H.  261 

—  Location  of II,  1h.» 

—  liuins  of.  located 1,    14 

—  surrenders  to  the  Persians 11.  257 

BoHtam  asbassinated  by  his  wife Hi,  515 

Boundaries  of  the  Persian  empire 11, 266 

llowariyeh  inouud,  bize  of 1, 103 

Bows  and  quivers  of  Assyria i.  261 

Brick-iuaklng  In  Assyria 1. 2^1 

—  In  Babylon 11,201 

—  inrhaldsoa^ i,  4» 

Brick-masonry  of  Babylon 11,  ri9 

Bricks.  Enameled,  of  Assyria i.  22i 

—  of  Babylonians  described 11, 158.  IM 

—  preferred  by  Assyrians. 1, 2«.9 

Bridge  of  Xerxes  I.  destroyed II,  41^ 

Bridgesin  Babylon H,  173 

—  of  the  Persians 11.336 

Bronze  castings  of  Babylon 11, 2IU 

~  work  of  Assyrians 1,225 

Bry zQcius  slain  at  a  banquet HI,  »ti 

BurraU>es  domesticated  In  Babylonia  11, 161 
Bulldlng-Rtone  in  Persia. 11,  ;U8 

—  of  Assyria \,d^ 

Bull-hunting  In  Ass3-na 1,  298 

Burbnr  or  Akkad,  Tribeof i,  37 

Burial  a  sacrilege  In  Persia Hi.  4riO 

—  places  of  Chaldiea i i,  57 

—  prohibited  In  Pernla H,  fili;  ill,  441 

Burzes  disappears  from  Antioch.  .  .  ill,  Krl 

Cadesla  Invested  by  IVrsianis. 111,547 

CadUKlans.  a  nomad  tribe ii,   Itf 

—  Campaign  against i:.525 

—  Hubn.it  to  the  Medea 1:.  109 

Cafsurea  Mazaca  taken  by  ChosroOb  11  i  .1,  o.D 

—  t.tken  by  Sap<>r  I hi,  2sl 

Calah,  the  second  city  of  A8syria...i.  I.i2,  l»ji) 

—  Palace  of  Ksar-haddon  at  i.  47t 

—  rlHes  Into  grandeur 1 .  4iit; 

^nlla^4  defeated  by  Mentor i...'>  4 

Ciillla!*,  I'eace  of,  concluded ii ,  ;4t.> 

Callidromus,  a  Gn>ek,  captured til.  I6S 

CalHnieUH.  Battle  of III.  416 

—  raz<*d  by  Cho8n>e8  I Hi.  461 

CallinicuH  fll<>s  to  Parthla ill.  li;6 

Calmnebs  a  trait  of  the  Babylonians.    H,  170 

Calneh.  of  Moses,  located I,    14 

CaltrouM  usf>d  by  Darius  Cod omann us  11,  fHo 

—  used  by  tho  Parthlans Hi,  3a'»,  2^^" 

Canxbyses,  Cnaracter  of 11. 45i 

—  or  Atrudates,  of  Persia H,  432 

—  conquers  Egypt 11. 449 

—  defeats  Psammenltus 11,  449 

—  father  of  Cyrus,  killed 11, 4;« 

—  log<»«  im  army  In  the  do8<Tt 11,  451 

—  punishes  the  Egyptian  rebels II.  4.'>2 

—  takes  his  own  lite ii,  45J 
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i*un\trU  of  Moflla,  Thr««  kinds  of 11,  & 

.- uo*>«l  by  ih4'l'urtlilans lil.'Jitf 

i'tiual  of  AiboH.  uiHili^  by  Xerx«:a it,  4M) 

CaiiuU  of  >lt*t^opotaiula 11.  24  > 

ran^Uilusdt'feut.s  MjefratlHSun lil,  I'Ji 

i'aniilhiiUsm  aiUi'DK  thoMaa«H|ret8B..  hi,  iu 

i'a;izai*a  4.K.vupi•.^l  iiy  CbiMni^ii  11 111.  .'i2-i 

CaiMulof  l:a)»yIouiad*i':M:rlbe«l li.  17'> 

l'ui.>|>;i(lu«-la  liivaiUnl  by  huporl ili.  £-4 

•'a:)tlvoi«.  ColoDlsatiou  of 1«  413;  11.  'J46 

—  -  roU•a^4Hl  by  llcraclliu Jll,  !icii 

-  irunsplaiitotl  tu  l^bvloula 11.  'Hb 

—  TrrutiiiviU  of  AMfivrian  1.  'jrv 

•''a;>tlvUy  of  tlM  Jcwm,  tiTM. I.  4:iU 

-  of  the  JpwM,  Second I,  44^ 

-  of  till' Jewrt.  Third  Il.'i44 

1.  aracalluri  l>fcoiiioH  I'litpemr. Ill,  'At) 

--  !*etmv(itlu«  Parmlaiu lii.aiS 

—  iiii|irlMi>n«  Ab^aruA 111.  2iO 

--  murderiM  by  a  Kuard l!i,'JH 

--  KtfkiiArarthlaii  wife Ui.  ^)[ 

fa:vh«-mlsh  dfHiTlbed il,  1!8 

—  utken  by  Aivy rlaua. t,  4fU 

—  taten  by  Nwo. 11,  HO 

Carla  ^iihmitH  tu  PcrHla It.  4 to 

—  under  Aniort<*s 11,  SuB 

<  an  nana.  City  or i\,r,l 

Caniinnla  reduriNi  by  tholVrnlanK  ill,  jr|i,su 
•-  Viirahran  of,  afoiilis  In  iVnila  . . .  Ill,  mi 
<'arrliie.  lloniuMAr'rati'daC ill,  ti9 

—  lake II  anil  biht  by  Sui>:)r  I ill,  S*«l 

—  taken  by  Cni>*ror«  J  i ill.Sltf 

—  tuU'*n  by  «>ilenHtliu>« III,!?*" 

Carrh«-nos,  the  ^'ueral,  captured 111,  147 

Cartliri-t'hJiv*-.!  by  Pluenlclaiiit 11.  4^» 

Car  IS  (Tos.M'ii  tl»o  KiiphrateH Ill,  '.Vi* 

-- d'.-i  inhlHb'iir  lU,  L*^*^ 

Cnr^  I  i:^«!pl  pattrrus  In  Aii-yrla l,i»7 

Cii-i'^i.i'.iUareH,  KxitcnK^of  detendlnK  Hi.  4:i> 

—  I'l  I-.' Ui"li:n<lid  bv  Persia 111.  4TJ 

<'n.-:«j>nil«n«'-.  wife  of  v'vrUM 11,  4<7 

(']i.>-«lus  uliiii  .4  Mi(-.-ei«srul  lutheEast.  Ifl, 'J  s 

—  II. •.Mill ifH  th*' purple Hi.  JsiJ 

— 'H.-iclplIni'sS*  riaii  trij\»p.-' bi,  l*--; 

—  it:a«li>  L'tMh'rulNsjiiKi i;i,  >i 

--  vi«tori.»u.-»nt  Sura lii.  IvT 

<'ar.iil:tii..  burn  their  rapitai li,  SiO 

I'Avalry  i<r  thi- ivrNLin-* 11,  [r^i 

—  (>i  I  ho  S:t-4rtJinians lii,  ;i'\ 

— -n-x  J. -r-iif  Assyria  l.-.'r.t 

<'i>il;ir  w i  linp<ii-r<'il  b-.  .\..".j  rluUh  1,  oiTi.  4i^» 

('fli'bra:t<l  ppHbii'tsnf  nl»iory 1I.;-I<) 

Ci.-i«-rln\  ;!'!<• .  Ar/.AiuMH' lii.  -I.'IT 

--  thi-'Jiti'iiN  Ni.vll.l.^ lii.  4-. 7 

Cj'iu.  t:t  (if  r.;il»\JiMi il,  l::; 

<%Mi.ii'l».e:i-.  ili-/i-,'.t'  «1  at  A/,'>tn III.    .'.1 

Ct  r.imi'"«  of  A.-jnvi  lans 1.  'Jii'. 

—  "f  >'al>yliMj 11.  "Ji; 

(Vr.istifi.  a  v«  noiniHi*  si<uke II.  :j' » 

Citi'jiis  of  Mi-Hopotanila 1.21 ;  H,  LV>. :".; 

C('r».ol»lipti  ■;  a-sl-;t«>d  by  I'erKiiniH 11.  .\  ? 

('iKilciilmi  tiik(.-n  by  CiMwriWii  IL lil.ri.l 

Cluih.  i^  ruPMiiiK-d  fr-iiii  ivrsia Hi.  l.il 

<  h>il<Jieu,  the  iirrt  iMoiiari'hy 1.     I 

-■  Arui<  tjt  extt-nt  of 1,     :; 

—  -  Araiii.iii  'iyna  -Jy  <»f 1,  I'O 

-■  Ari.-iilt- (;f;n<'<.f 1,    al 

—  -  Art  ami  .^tii'iu'O  In 1.  H.   n 

—  -  Af^trtJinnny  111  i,   ui 

--  liriiili  inakiii.iin 1.    ;• 

—  ji'.irlal-i)la<-«  K '.f i,   ,'.7 

—  Ciir«»uol(i:;v-  of  early 1.  !K  ll.i 

—  Litlt'-io:,  l;>Oated 1.    l.'j 

—  J'llinntiMi:.   I.    H 

--  t'onqut-ri'd  by  'I  U'lathi-Nin i.  ."»;'.• 

-- Cofiiaiiji'scif 1.   >■'', 

—  ljirllc>t  kixowU'iijte  i,*" 1,  ;c 

—  KtbiiMlony  ol" 1,   'li 

-- 1-VrtlUty  of 1,   » 

—  irin;;j*of.  tabulal^'ii  1.  113 

—  LanKUayeof 1,    41 

—  Mln<TaU«'r 1.   'Jy 

—  T«*nippratiire  tif 1.    H 

-- Textlli"  fabrli:. di' i,   64 


ChaldBft,  Tlew  of  Uie  cooBtry. 1«    i 

—  2^»loKy  of 1,  s 

Chaldasau  arrow  -bead  wrltlDc 1,  4;^ 

—  ban-reUefa 1,  ii 

—  eemeut l,  si 

—  deities deacrllied 1.7%  t* 

—  empire  overchrowo. 1,.;;* 

—  liibtory.  Dawn  of I.  lw 

—  hlhtory ,  Ueneral  reHulta  of l.  lis 

—  Jupiter  or  Bel-Merodach i,  im 

—  learninff  ■urreyed l,  41 

—  inorltiino  pursuits 1,  ^ 

—  monarchy.  Fall  of l,  lis,  SSi 

—  muuarchy.  Notes  u>. i,  au 

—  Himilarlty  toClaaaicalmytliolonr.    1,71 

—  temples 1, 5a,  ii 

—  traclltion  of  D«:lUK« i,  u 

ChaidKans,  Coffins  of  the 1,  ii 

—  Ciuhlte  orlKin  of 1,  ^ 

•>  I-lntt  lueution  of 1,  ;a 

—  Fooilof  the I.  (M 

—  General  character  of I,  4it 

—  Metallurgy  of. i.  u 

—  Plunlcal  traltri  of |,  JB 

—  KellKion  of  th» 1,  M 

Chaliieo  astrology il,2W 

Chanieleonii  deMtiril>ed 11, 90 

Chanaran^eA  retires  Into  Persia 111.  iC 

—  tbetreneral,  niunlereil in,  ^i 

Chandra^pta  or  Bandrauottns ill,  54 

Uharux.  a  eity  of  Media li.  la 

—  Spafliil,  on  the  Per&lan  Oulf il,  .s 

Chariot  attack  at  Ariielu il,5l7 

Cbarloi-hori»i*s.  Trappings  of l,  ;»|5 

Chnriuts  of  the  Aitby riaus |.  3ll 

—  of  the  Peri^lanH 11.^24 

Cherki-rs  or  tric-tr.ie  In  Perrtla iit.iS 

C:hedor-la«>n)er.  kliiK  of  CbultlrtMi..  1,  lo,  :ii 

Chi'HK  intrcNlueed  into  Peritia ill.  fS»' 

Chilmad,  Ruins  of.  lu<.>ut«'d  i.  H 

{ 'hineRe  ealnnif  &.s  of  maimers li.  ITh 

ClilMzlniwand  l\»rn»i  siicvrt-d.*  NiidlUi*  ii.  SA 
Chlonites  .nnd  Pvrsiuns  takr  Aniiila..  1';i,.*j"7 

ChluMiariin.  SIfp;  of.  ralMHi    lii.  i-*i 

Chna-thin  ivaehiMl  by  HoracUud 111.  J.:? 

•..'hMrasiiilanri,  Touiitry  ol  the il.l';5 

('h,>aspes  river  or  tlu-  Kerkbfih 11,1:-^ 

(.'liora-mia  ailJfiininK  Parthl;i. lil,    i 

Ch<  irianes  l:illi'd  by  nn  arrow ui,  M 

Chosroi.is,  klntc  of  Armenia,  a^'cetlen    lii.  17<" 

—  kiiiK of  Aruieniu.  aiil>  Artaxerxes  11:1. iSl 

—  «xp«ls  rurthauui>pateti 111.  Itl 

—  Illi-s  Uforo  Trajan iii,  I7'« 

—  luvadfs  \vrla ill.  |»5 

---  ri'Ktori-d  by  li*dlgerd Hi.  nVi 

—  Nhiln  by  Anak Hi.  3S 

Ch^.-p  »o5»  I.  upi>)lutd  a  paymaster- 
general  111.  i-rt 

—  KM  a  ruler lii.  >.» 

—  •  Ml ru8  Turkish  poo<l« ill.<:7 

—  .Ib-vi  at  Cu-ftlpbon Hi.  4'e 

-  l>niustlc  relations  of Iii.4v1 

—  drlvrs  out  the  Abyssinians lil.4T^ 

-  •■iit»-rs  ConiniaKeue Ill,  4»;i 

—  «.  vaeuftteri  I.a/.lea Hi.  474 

—  oxei'utesN)  tax  gatherers lil.  4>4 

—  falls  to  take  KdeBsa. Ijl,4t3 

-tr»un«lsa  nu'dleal  Kehool ln.«(' 

—  liiK  flrs't  I'.onian  war in,  iiii 

—  lu-i  ji'Wi'Ii*<l  i-up Hi.  Hfi 

—  I  j»/M.'  war  •  if.  .Ml  .V.D lil.  4."* 

-  niasxu.res  the  Mtudakltes lil.ilW 

—  oiTupIcH  Hi"r:ii>olls ill, 4^ 

—  ".TtT.i  terni*.  to  .Iiutlnian Hi.  4^ 

—  «ivi'rruii>  l\lui7.ar  ei»untry Hi.  474 

—  ]iarr.>nlze<  liurniui,' Ili,4"« 

—  r.r/eii  (.'alllnlfMis lh,4-ii 

—  (.lajsEolnhallte  uiomireb HI, 474 

—  HUCCvedr)  Kobiid lii,  Jit' 

—  iak»-s  AntbK^h IU.4.V1 

—  t  ukeri  A  pauiea. lli,  4T6 

-  takes  Darar: IH.  47' 

—  takes  IVtra HI,  tW 

Chotrot-a  II.,  Arch  of ui,  jiJ 
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Cho«ro?«  U.  aasamiliiatad  la  prtoon.  111.533 

—  di-feati*  liahraai. HI.  jl.'i 

—  defeats  iierinanuA lU,  alS 

—  defcatri  Ixsmtlun 1*1,  &tS 

—  ovucuutvi*  Caoiuica  Hi.  j:.'i 

—  oxpcutcs  Sbalir-Uar4 in.  U>J 

—  IlleHfrtMii  CtCHlplioii ill.  5ti 

—  lllcri  from  DaMUtfhcrU ii!,  j.il 

—  nls  chaiucter in,  5  :i 

—  bid  iMftlaco  ulllOKf^rl lil,  S^Jl 

—  luiprltiimvu  lu  liix  ireuhury lil.  U^ 

—  linprUon4  defeated  K^'UtTai'4 lii,  >>i 

—  lu  vadvti  b>  nu la,  j  I* 

—  Invited  to  llicrapulla lii,  .'^in' 

-~  tHVuplei  IUioile« iii,  o'Jl 

—  rJdi  aliust'ir  uf  Uahruin lil,6lo 

—  HrlXi.'S  Lillll>l,  tl)>j  C'llVifV  lii.uiS 

-~  HUcc-et'ilH  IliirnilAtluit  IV lii,  bC 

—  taucti  Alcxuudiia hi,  C^i 

—  tulie«  Anilda. 11I,&U< 

—  takes  Aucvro. lil,6:Ii 

—  tiikei  AntUxrh lll.TiU' 

—  lukerf  AiKinifu. lil.olt' 

—  take«  IkThwa lll.^ilU 

—  taken  C^aeiiitrea  Uosai'a In,  b^ii) 

—  talu'H  DamaHCua. ill,  .'i2U 

*-  takes  Darod Ill,  Am 

—  takes  JcruHaleoi ill.  5;!ii 

ChrUtlan  burial  a  Hacrllegi.'  In  Persia  iii.  4*JiJ 

—  churches  plUni^cd  In  IVrsla lil,  ^i 

—  drtvotlon  of  llM  L:ui ill,  4l»l 

ChrtMlanltvosp^iUMMlbyCtaukPHMll.  VA,l*i\ 

—  lu  Arni'.'iila lil.a.O 

—  In  Parihla iil.V^) 

~  riiliiiitaU'd  lu  Armenia ill.  4'.M 

ChrlxtUius  iieri^ecutcd  by  Eiuiior  II... .  ili.  Hi'* 

—  porseo'.it  il  In  I'lTblu lii.  ^isj 

—  tt*  l»e  pnitechMllu  FvrKla Ill,  473 

—  tr.'atcJinliiily  In  IVr^iu lii,  4:<U 

Cbcv>ni»l<>^y  tt(  Assyria. 1,  liiO 

—  of  U  ilivloii.  Tabio  of II,  2.17 

—  €if  Chaldiea 1,  «>.  113 

—  KCUdlHd  In  A«»yria 1.  2« 

Clrcro  nrirchi'!*  Into  i'uppttdiH.-lii lii.  loi 

Cllk'ld  Invaded  by  Sapt.r  i ill,  2»1 

—  Queen  of.  hie<'tMl'yru4 II,  -U 

—  raTa^e-l  by  Efar-hudilnn i,  Uii 

X  subdued  by  St.uiuuolierib I,  ioJ 

C'lxiiinerinns<'nt«.'r  Asia  Minor II,  liO 

—  fXpi'lledfruiii  AmIh li.  UH 

CluiiindleaatCltluni it.  u«'4 

ClrcK«luin  rt!ai*iie<l  by  Cbwbroa.4 11 . . .  hi.  ou7 
c;i«»lx    Ste  Kusiaua. 

Cities  and  towns  of  Assyria t,  1  '•! 

—  of  ancient  <.'haKla!a i,   JO 

—  of  Assyria  Lk-uI"*! I,  |.;i.  I^JI 

—  of  Dubylunlan  empire ti.  liT 

—  of  Me<ila  ni«*ntliiiied it,     *.) 

—  of  l\T>*lan  eiuplrf ll.'JUJ 

Cltluin, Hli'Kii of,  ral!Md II,  .'4)1 

Cltron-trecsof  As-tyrla i.  li' 

Clvllluillftn  of  AHxyrluns. j.-V:'! 

CleonibrotuM,  L><*atu  of II.  4.'s 

Cllnif»te  of  AfMy rla 1.  1  j-j 

—  of  Babylonian  oinplru 11.  iM 

—  of  L'baldsta ;.    b 

—  of>li.>dia I!.  •:; 

—  of  Persia  3'roper ij,2.^-;  Li,  '-..t^ 

Cloaka  inadf^  t>f  K"l  i  f'l>>tl: >;■■,  l-^i 

CtiaCsof  in:iil  i^f  .\i>yrluns <,:.'•; 

C<x?li^,  the  sviburij  i.f  cr<'r«!i>hon l.i,  ;;i.i 

i.-odoinaiinus.    S^'f.  prriiis  ill. 

Cofllnsof  tfiefbal-^vuiii I.   .'.S 

r<)lnli?con«lH<<r  I'lTsila. lil.  -iiJ 

—  ti'Ptlnu'ii y'»f  SniKiri I m,;;;? 

C- linage  of  wuriuM  Hvpius'iin 11,  4  M 

C'.'Uisof  Dil.iHof  pir.:la ill.  I.') 

—  t'f '•hoirt»i=«l lil,  •.t»l 

—  <»t  l'!io»r'»t.M  JI HI,  f>.".l 

—  of  Hornilfliias  IV 111. .'»« 

—  uf  I'^dl'fi'rd  1 lit.  iilt) 

—  of  I-.ll;2i>r<l  III lit  .'»■'.» 

—  r»f  Kiihirl  I lil.  44i» 

—  of  Koba*ili i'.':,^ii 


Coins  of  Pereses,  of  Perhia Ul.  42>i 

—  of  Periilan  eniplu' ii,  ;17 

—  of  Saptir  III Ill,  lirii 

—  uf  Varalxrsn  V i:i,4'.J 

I  —  of  tnu  u.iurpi'r  Bahrain. hi.  :.i:{ 

'  Colchit.    S*e  nltto  IjuU-tK. 

■  ('«>IIi-v;iioni>f  tubU'lnf-'Undat  NInovih    ],  4s5 
I  ('olonlz^iii'mof  captivf> i,  41  j  ;  U,  'Zij 

Colonizing    i>f    I'uli-htluo    by    K-^..! 

I  haii-lon 1. 4'.;i 

'  Ciibiph- »u  taki'ii  by  l Jyu'«'»» li,  i  i' 

!  Oilfiriii  As.syilau  btciiiiary 1,  .'lU 

I  (;<iliirH  ut  AH.-ty rlaii  bufr-ro!Ii.>frt. i,  i .'1 

I    -  of  'V  My  rlan  oruameuUUlon i,  ::uii 

•    -  of  Itabyliinlsh  art. Ii,  l' 0 

--  oronauielcd  brlck>«. 1.  :;-7 

-  of  :L'4llan  baUivincntM :i.   Li 

—  UHi  <i  ill  U;il>yli>iilriii  art h,  I'.'i 

v'oiiiaiil  i-MinilTV  cini|U«T«'d i.  o.-u 

i'«iiiii>iitl<'lii!4  n-i'Li.t-..  I'LlIippli'Ub...  lil.  I.U 
L'oianiuKi'iie  rcuclieil  by  L'hohro«i.'iI..  lii.4ol 

ri'jHirri'il  nnrrli>nill> ht,  liij 

Oi>ii>iiti-<-i>(>f  AtK^rlu 1,  ul7 

--of  B.ih\  I'.n li,  216 

--  s.MfnfHl  by  tin*  Pt-rr.Ian.^ 11,  Li;i 

i'liiiiiiii'n.lai  I'ntcrpris  •  uf  U:«i>ylou...    11.  IW* 

\'.MiiMilM4urlucor  a  Prr-I.tn  uiiiiy li,X't2 

I  (.'iMiiiiioiluri  ii«><.onicsfiii|)(  rt^r ill,  lit) 

I  C  >iu-.>ii.ir,  a  i-iiv  of  M«  illu 11,   u 

J  ('nUiiULKti  of  Alilliri'Jati'd lii,   46 

L  ou.» •lidallun  of  Pui'thla Hi,  2W 

I  \'i»nsiaiitla,  Itiuiun  hvad-quurlersi..   lii.  4jU 

« 'MiMtantln.-i  ransnuicd  from  Pcrhlo..  lii,  ^ 'H 

'  Oin«t:tntlne  ri*Ci*lV4-s  Uurnilsdas . . . .  hi,  witf 

—  theempf^r»»r»!li'H. lit,. 118 

—  re^ultHof  ni«di*atli 111.  oJO 

Ctmstantine  III.  marries  GreRoria....  li*.  >i^ 
iiunst'iiitius  fullH  to  n-«iki-  Il^'zubde.  iii.  ."iu 

—  n-pi-aU'dly  drfcatrd  by  Pi-rBlaus..  Ui,'„yi 

—  n'jillt'slo  Sapor  II ni,:t;l 

—  .H*orui>il  liy  Sjipor  II Iil,::.i0 

—  si-n<lH  a  wife  tn  .Vrt.jiiH-s id,  IiM 

(.'unntaiitlnopiH  •■lamors  for  food HI,  oH 

—  ri-Hlntji  th«  r('rNla:i<i Ill,  .V.M 

i'ovbuioailvuui*i'i4a  Ki-t 'Mid  tinii' Ill,  I-r) 

—  i"ri».-HiH  th»*  Liipiiratis hi,  U? 

—  itiMuls  L'nil>iiM>y  ti>)'artiila hi,  1^ 

Conivf  :u\  w^W'i  to  tho  K'iiikiu.n Ill,  ,*Mi 

Conl  V  cMu  ru  va:.'r< I  by  Iv  ti i>.  the  fcScy  lb • 

lull : HI,  l^l 

Coftmi-ti  -siiM'il  by  iVriil.uis 11,  :A1 

('o'<Miof(i)iiy  <if  t.^i' ("liaUb^.-nnK 1,   '.j 

t  'i>o*>:fans,  iiilj^uvnt  to  Mi-ilLi II.   21 

i".)htutnM  of  ASHyrtan  royalty I,  '.Ni,  ?vJ 

—  of  Ahsyri.'tu  Mililb'rs. 1, 2JT 

of  .Xsxyriann i,  .128 

•  of  I{.'iiivl'>iiian>> ii,2.1 

-  cif  rhiitiiaans I,  U7 

—  «if  l'urtll!:ill  klllKH m/lTi 

-- or  l'arl)iiaun'*bllity ill,  ,'J<i 

-  of  i 'ar; iilanv. ill,  2l!it.  '£4i 

--of  lVr>lnUi-iiiirtolU('er» 11,  .kMI 

■  .  of  I'tTslan  kin^is 11,  ..W 

'■  of  i'lTbl.'ia  populace, ii,  "•>• 

-  of  .-^ii-isi.nlans. Hi,  2oi.  .'W; 

•  -  of  flw«  MuKl  til.uv. 

■■- (if  111"  .M».h1('h 11.    :i 

■  -  or  wn'tifiiln  li:tlivlon 11,  '.'.•'• 

I  ('.•t;.>n  r.'ibrli-4of  Xabilon It.  J '1 

<%ii:iirl  rt  iLirdtriiiKonl^iTidu 11.  .-,:> 

<'.'iir(  «. --iMixiiilal  In  A^^yrlu 1,  .'.'l 

—  ci-n  in<>iii:kUlit Mi'<ua II.    IJ 

—  cii-^t'iD.sof  T'<T>la II.  ^'^ 

Cra    MS  b  rr- ivi'-t  iiiKi  slain hi.  '.'T 

—  K\;>'"  ;.ti'iM'ir 1.!.  «l 

—  tlify>Miii 'I'- t:r;»'«  JiUownllfo i-.',   '.M 

r^rou'.atlMM  |>i  Prtjla 1;I,:?N; 

rrlnilnalco.li;  111  Ivr.-la i\,'.'''A 

CrcB-usd^riiiti-dbvOyruM U,  2u.t,  4'.: 

Cn>^s  of  ib-tiMia  takf  n  hv  Pfrslans...  hi.  .'•  .11 

Criii-irixlon  as  u  |iiinl«hin<-ut ll.:.>: 

"  th«'  rM'niiltv  la  r'*»»i'Ui'>ii 11,  VM 

.  Crui'l  prat'tlr*'*  in  IV\byl«»n II.  i»>^ 

I  Cceslas,  as  .V«sy rlun  auth* j  Ily 1,  ivii 
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Cteslas,  hlfl  duplicating  of  kings 11.  8S 

—  hid  long  clin>iioli.>tcy it,  fQ 

—  oiitho  «l7^  i»r  iLiiivion U,  Vi 

Cteslphon.  a  c<»iirt  city  ot  Purthla Hi.  f>l 

—  lis  Fir*'-temi»l«»  burned iii,  ^9 

—  o'cupltHi  by  Cansius. Ill,  isr 

—  lMiiD<iort'<l  by  Sep.  iseverut Hi,  I'Jl 

—  tukcou  by  Cari'iH. HI,  2LH 

--  taken  by  So'ad Hi.  66:{ 

—  taktrii  by  S«'pt.  Sfverut HI.  W4 

—  tabiMi  by 'layer H1.81G 

—  taken  by  Trajan Ill,  17s 

Cunaxa,  Persians  defeat cd  at II,  6I'.( 

Cuneiform  wrltint?  of  ChaldiiKL 1.  43 

Cup  used  by  Chobn^^*  I Ill,  4W 

Cushiif;  orij^n  of  ChaldtcanM 1.  ."1 

Cu«ii<>iiiHor  Babylonians 11.  211 

—  ot  tbe  S<'y thianji. Ui'Ji 

Cyazare-(I.  atta(.'kii  Lydia, H,  li)3 

-  eapcureii  Nineveh 11,  SM,  2^i) 

—  ConquestH  of H.  IfJ,  31(1 

—  Death  of H.  lOfi 

—  defeated  by  Madyes 11,  W 

—  Invudes  AHBy rla 1,  4;>.» 

—  invertti  Nineveh 1, 4l»l 

Cylaeeo  killed  OH  a  traitor 1H,87:) 

CyUnilir  ln»ertptl'>ii   of    Tlylatb- 

I'lleser  1 1,39? 

CymbalA  of  thi>  Assyrians 1. 3irt 

Cy  prlan  r«.' volt  ii  nd er  £ vagora* II .  fi'*4 

Cy prn.H  erect <t  uii  efllinr  of  Sargon 1, 4 12 

—  ulaudof.  de-cribed H,!M 

—  r«duc<*d  hy  MrlruR H.Sa) 

Cyrenalea,  as  a  TerMan  province II,  *Av> 

CyropoHHon  tlm  .lHxart<»H. 11,4-2 

Cyrua  II..  t  he  lin-iii ,  .-u'eedcR \\,i^i 

—  at  the  Moillrni  c.-urt  H.  Ill,  4:r» 

—  Churnetir ol" H, 4 ltj 

—  cm-M-rt  tru«  TIltI-* II,  2r4 

—  ciinijuers  HcK-tria II,  ll'i 

—  D.-Ath  of lli.4l.'» 

—  der<ats  NaboiiadiiiH 11,  lV>| 

—  t»vert brows  Mrdia 11,114 

—  takes  Bi»!)vlon il.  "J'lT.  44.i 

-  taken  Sardls II.  iV..  4 '7 

--  T.>nibof il. -I'l'.  I'.i5 

CyruM.  tiie  nrliioe.  savrd  from  death.    II.  :A'*. 
CyriiH  the  Youiiir(.r,  Rebellion  of 11,  oV.i 

—  Cli.'iraoter  of I',  .■»)!» 

—  falls  lit  Cuuax:« li,01.'^ 

Cythera  s<Mz«'d  by  Persian  fleet 11,  .V.'l 

Dacla  i;ubihied  by  'IraJ^'n ill,  ITm 

Daiitfers  of  the  Avsyrlaiis 1.  "Ms 

Da;;Ntha'Us  {ibanili>us  Potra lil.4»*) 

— ■  superseih'd  1)V  IVs^n.H, Ill,  4»Vi 

Dahielnvado  i'arthl.-i 111.  l')l 

Daiuusi'UM  -Its  ii'»sitl-»n II,  IN 

—  re<liie.'d  by  Tivrlath  Pllestr  II 1,  4?J 

—  .shulmanezer  II.  atTiek* I.  4"'.» 

—  taken  by  the  l'«Tsl;«n«  Ill,  .V.*^) 

—  tak.-n  by  Tl^'Lith  Plle.ser  II   I,  1:^0 

Pamasfliis  wi'IoothhiI  III   l'i'r«>la  HI,  J.""!! 

Dani:i!-ph>.  wlff  «if  Artaxerxe-  I Il,5'*i 


I):Muin^at  I'arthlan  f«-ist<.. 


III.  2:. 


Daraur  TKirclinn  ftmnded Ill,    :m 

Daras.  nelisariuH  vlrtorlmis  near lii.4il 

—  )ifslci,'i-il  ::nil   ran<>oiiii-d 1:1.  l.'.T 

—  Forn-.ss  of.  built lil..i;>,  I 

—  taki-n  by  r'ho«iro.".-;  I    ill,  I'.n' 

—  tak>'n  by  (Mii'-!r<»»'-5  II 1H,.V'» 

—  fon-iiiiln  a  forTith-,1  rio.sr lii,  4.''<« 

Paries  ^'>i Hi'.!  iiv  J 'uriiis  Hysta'ipl.^...    11,  171  . 
L>ariiis  IIv<.ta'»:>is.  Aoees->i>>n  of Ii.  4'^  ' 

—  C'li:trai"-t<ror ll.4':'i 

—  (  ■.iln:i;ce  of   il.4';i 

—  e-iM'jai-r  i  tin.' « J«'t;e  11,  TS  I 

—  coii-jii"!-*  Thr.'M**:' II,  4;'» 

—  Dt-atii  ni* 11,  4-0  I 

—  ex('i-Mt<'S  ".■•ivi  mors  II,  I'o  ' 

—  fiiiiiiil"*  :i  L'KV.'rniiHMt II.  i'»"ii 

—  n»a.-*aer.\s  .Mnu'Iaii  iirlests 11.4''-i  ; 


—  Pa]:i(V<f. 


11.  ^-^-^ 


—  queIN  rev<iltH 11.  4»'iil 

—  quelle  the  Ionian  revolt 11,  i'-i 


Darlnii  KjutuplB  radnon  Saganla. .  li.  ir 

—  Hoy  thlan  expedition  of. ii.  in 

—  Second  period  of n,  4Tj 

—  takes  Baby  ^)n ii.4ni 

—  tAkes  MUetut 11. 4i; 

Darloji  Nothu*.  Aoceaalon  of ii.ot: 

—  characterof li.hi': 

—  ezecutiM  ArRltei li.i-r 

I)arlu«  III.  iCodomanniu)  acoedca. ...   ii. :.:{ 

—  defeated  at  Isriu* n.  .;» 

— '  his  conduct  at  Arbela. li,^ 

—  sends  enitMWbips  to  Alezamler ii, f  ij 

—  setd  out  from  Babylon. 11,  a> 

—  vanquibhedat  Arbela. li,:>i- 

DastaKOerd,  Persian  court  at Ul.  ac.^/ 

IMto  culture  (if  Babylonia u.;;." 

Date-palm  of  Chaldspa i.  :■: 

Dates  UMed  for  uiaklnpr  liquor 111.  l^- 

Dails  defeated  at  Marathon ii.  4.^ : 

Dav-Klna,  thA  ChaJdoBttu  deity l.  '^i 

Dead.  DlMpiisalof  In  Persia 11.13;  HI.  4  : 

Dead  Sea  deHcrlb<^«l li,  1- 1 

Debt  avoided  by  Persians It,  3  - 

DecldiusSaxa  killed lli,  li'i 

Deer- hunting  In  Assyria. i.»i; 

Dei  ties  of  AMy  rla,  Tabla  of 1,  r.r 

—  of  the  AMyrlaus l,i^, 

—  of  the  Chulda*ans I,  T/ 

—  of  Zomastrlanldm. Ill,  Ss: 

Deity  in  2<orc»aiitrlauliiiii Ill,  Sc^j 

Deluge,  Chaldaeau  tradition I,  SH 

Dema  vend.  Peak  of  ll,    2 

DoiuetriUM  II.  taken  prUoner til.  4*: 

—  rc-Ieased  by  PhraaiOH  II iii.  ^. 

DenuK.-e«le»,  voyage  and  escnj^^  of. . .    U.  **- 
Demosthenes  uefendH  «.  {ei<ar«*a  Ma- 

7.aoa 111.  > ; 

DerlM'nd  Pasj,  Portllleatiou  of I11.4:  • 

DiTiah-I-Neinek  lake li.L-- 

l>»-si'rt.s  ol  Persia  Pn^pc-r il.  v..- 

I>iaelr;u    Svr.  Hit. 

I>iiuleiii  of  Persian  kings 11,  i^- 

1  >l;irbi.'kr.    •S'ti'  Anilda. 

Diet-  playing  In  Persia II. . .i: 

DIo  better  authority  than  Hcrodlau.  Hi.i'"^ 
Dl<x'letian  and  NarveH  make  a  treatv  iii.-r 

—  appears  In  Anuentu '  Hi.  »*.* 

—  hiinilIlateMOalerlu.H Hi.Li 

—  makes  war  on  Nurses iil..i'. 

Dl  vi  nation  of  the  M»»dans li.  ♦.• 

DIvlHion.s  of  Persia  under  Cbosrot^s  L  li'.  I-. 

1  Myali'h  rivor  dewrlbed i.  7.  IJ4 

Dizabul  retires  before  HomilMas  .  .  Ui.4 " 
-  si'iiiN  finlMiHsy  to  Cht>*rfit.>«  I ui.  47 

—  the  Turk  Invades  Persia in.  ♦.. 

UiiyMiif  Media H.    .: 

Dotui'iitzliiluA  K<\eceeds  I.^eontluii. il.j:"' 

Douu'>tic  aniiiiaiK  a8  captives 1.2-' 

—  aiilnuils  of  .Vs.sy  rla 1.  l>i 

—  ur.lrii;il.'4  of  Dabvlonla il.  li>i 

—  anliiiaU  of  ("hnfda^a 1,  'S^ 

-- animals  of  i\Tsia li.J»; 

Dorians  bubmit  tv)  ivr^lan  rule..  i.4:'j 

Drantdana  u^sNtM  CvriM i.'.4i': 

Dn-am of  Nebuchadnezzar !:,*•.• 

Dress,  a  luxury  of  iht*  .Medeb ....    Is.  i' 

—  Sff  i\istunie. 

Pualisrii  in  /oroa-.trlanlMn 11,  aV.:  l\ty'~' 

—  «>rmlnof ll.  .u' 

Tnir  taken  by  Assyrians {.J-i 

Dura  reaehi-d  iti  reireot lli.  w' 

-- Treaty  nia«li' at li ;..*>; 

—  War  afti*r  Tr.aty  of li!.  .'"• 

Fart h^n ware  of  Uabvlon l•.■-^'-^ 

r.artluniake  at  Anfli»oh  lV..V.'j 

I'arrhquakfs  at  Anri«H.'h i'l.^il 

I'asti-rn  eonijui-.sts  of  Cyrus      11. -4! 

Fatln.r  and  ilrlnkluif  l:i  ivrsin i.:«''ri 

J :in-ru  Iz.     Sre  <  'ho.-^roe.^  11 li i .  .'^ '.' 

V.v'iutana,  Nortlurii,  "T  (Ja/ii I'.   1^ 

—  iakt-n  bv  I'ariu- II' stnspls ii,4i." 

Kc'bat.-mas.TlM*  two.  <ir  Media 11.     '.' 

Kellp.-e  of  T.-aB.  C; I.  :".l 

-  I'f  the  sun  btop.s  a  iKittlc II.  1(U.  IV- 
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Hi  MmnnUiu . . , 


oOtartOD. 

—  atuckidbr  ipiiicnMi!!!!!! 

—  uuckedbTwinD., 

* — ^'CSS"" 


:  Si  ?SSSi;"i 

.  £33   XtU^HuikliiutKUTrn- 

-  tJn  - StBiIiioiiur:. 11  Its 

)   —  attbaXHlc*. 7.  U,  IS 

Tim    EHqaettrot  thaCon 
a^Sa   JGuoomiutf  defi^odii  Tl 

-'  lt*)«  — uftheVewl 

•  ILCn  EvpHnlM  and  Tigris  coniDBRd. L    6 

•  U.W)  —  croMnlbrAlauuKlerktTbapucui  ll,H& 
,  Sag  -  a ■  ►.-  " ""  " '"  — 


,  ,_ Ut»l 

-....^..^auMroHI...  «•  IB 

jiiMil  lirllrUiuiu. ^,u~ 

,„  ETil-IIvmltrbaKedHlnBiibrlin...  ll.tS 
loe  Exeeutluuotcapt|irvBb/ lUurrUb...  l.tn 
km    BmduvainidelliKiorijnwiila.  ...  Ul.in) 

2    EKiKiruidonH  or  AiwTrlA  '  '*" 

37    VkBlenoriUdpalijf  Bint 


11 


, \,*a  F»™,  ur  modem  I\ 

Blo)Biu,un|iof  IUl^Lihi luau  Fiu(ln«a(NUin>rta 

nmod.  nuHleni  of  Monut  Onmus.  IL  £  U  F»M  nDrl  foMlvali  of  Au; 

■mbajwodon trnlr m CnuMU. .ill.  at  l>*inlnjii>IUwMirlrBia..._ .... 

—  ol  Pudainailnprlaoncn lU  W  FMttvali, BeUKlMU, tafiubrlen  .. 

BnbuilHOIDuliiiiUiAUzuulcr..^  UlgM  hnhHonaraEj.  fiuPnila. 

—  rHpfcledbrthsPiirUilu* l!l!au  nrdawl,  Uije»M  work 

EmMFBiiotAMtiur.tbadaltr t  Ul  FlM-alMn  onte  Pinli.- - 

EmbMHdwDrkorAuirla. li2  nr*-ti>npl«motF«nlani 

ImMaiwliutboPM^uu. lli,>U  nntVonanb.   S«Ch 


It,  411 
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XpttMOt,  Oneki  df  I»t*a  near. 
XBlmlin,ADtlach  bMbop,  dcBoiu 
nb  (lain  to  Ctaimoli  I. 
idbylidliiFrdll!'.!'.!" 

—  aKaekadl^TiirCi 

—  atttAtdhTSmtM.'.'.'.'.'".'.'.'.'.'. 

—  eiunan  MlKcnl  II 

—  lofaila  Prnii 

—  reocloFrlnca  Kohad 

&uS>il3on°Aonutcmot .  », 

—  irchiMctni*  of i:!!!!!!*!."    \',ak 

=  SSire.!^.»!:::.:;:::;:;;;::;::::  I:i3 


(IB  Flnunbail  pnlaM  drHutbei 

L.UI   FliibdIttofChaliUHUiii 

[.■it!  —  or  tha  ChaldnMi  nuinhf  Ik 

L^l  »  or  UioPenlaB  Onlf.. ........... 

i:w    -  aranx  In  Hodl^ 

\.  M    FlnhUucdPirlcaofMatka. 

l|i'i3  nniidapamnVoJ^HMKipMBmiik!!! 
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GENERAL  IXDEX. 


Qoilpfnni  the  AMTMm i.SlC 

—  ol  mi*  Porhlhiit* 11,  Sfl 

CNuiiImiIu  trilM)  rcHlKt  KMir-baddon 1. 4T1 

—  trlkx'  Hiilxlued 1, 4{«J 

OcuiiH  pientirul  In  Aiwyrla. 1,  HU» 

GandartaiiH  ot  IVrHia 11. 274 

OttiHleiiHof  Ikibyloa 11,175 

Oat<'Hi»r  liabyion U,\Ti 

Uatf  way  of  onomiDUA  etones li,  44M 

GAthdd,  or  Hongfl  uf  th«  Zenda vesta.  11,  -10.  M 

Gaaui  token  by  Neco i<,2ll 

Ovuku,  or  uucturnal  Hsarct U,ViH 

Gem-cuttinK  In  Awtyrla 1, 2(^0 

Oeins « if  ancient  P**rfila 11,  Mi,  Ml 

—  uf  Piaby  Ionian  empire 11, 167 

Geneslufl,  TbtHjry  of I,   h? 

Ch'nll  of  the  AiMyrlanK. 1,  &  0 

Gf^nnesan^t.    Hee  Sea  of  Tiberias. 
Geography  i tf  Awty rla f ,  ISn.  129 

—  or  cnnhlcba t,    3 

—  of  Parthla  Proper. HI,     1 

—  of  Pvntian  empire II,  2l>i 

Oeorice,  en  v«iy,  treats  with  Peralanii. .  111.  ftl7 
(tf'orKia,  rhrlMtians  of,  persecattnl . . .  ill,  414 

(ieniianlritti  K4>nt  Into  Asia. ill,  I'll 

Gennanii!*  <lef eattnl  near  Daraii. Hi,  618 

—  assigned  to  <lefeiul  Anttoch. Ill,  4.>4 

—  iiav*'«  Constnntlna HI,  4SO 

Ohllan  anri  Masanderan,  Modem 11,    H 

Olldu  the  Moor  detaches  A Irlca Hi,  ftui 

OlasHware  of  Amy rlans i,2H 

—  of  Babylon ll,a<)l 

Glonefl,  entrapped  hv  iitriitaff«m Hi,  4H7 

Gobry aa.  tho  KuManinn  rebtn. 11,  4ri5 

Goby,  a  flnh  of  CIm1dii>a 1,  27 

GuUl  nnd  slhvr  work  In  A9<iyrin 1. 225 

—  ylrld  of  Ly»lln ii.h*i 

<ioklon  Horn  a  barrier  i<i  the  Per^liin^  iii,  SUS 

—  InijiKej*,  Solidity  of II, »  2 

Gonllan  inurdenMl  nt  Zalthu HI,  2K! 

Oon:es  of  P*»rsla  Proper II,  2Hl 

(k>l;irz«^s,  .\ifi'!S8li'n««f IM,  141 

—  Di-Hth  <if Ill,  IW 

'*overMinont  of  vai«Kil  kingdoms 1. 6(ri 

—  foundi'il  l»v  I»ariiis  II\>r;ispl8 il,  4'Mi 

Oraiul  vlr.|<T  of  Ah^yrla 1,  2MI 

GrnniouH,  }\Ttt!iM»r  the Il,:%i*i . 

Gn*:it  Hall  of  AiKlir^'iit'e  nt  Pt*rs»'iH>llH   11,  'Atl  | 
Grf-at  '^illnriHl  Hull?*  tit  Perse p«.i Us...    11,  .TU  j 

Greelan  ptw«M'.«».sJoiis  of  JNthIii li,  'K\  i 

<»nviv,  .'I  t<>inptl]\;(  lawd  to  Pen»liu. . .    ii,  /.h'  | 

—  uud  IVrsla  coiieludo  a  p»>aoe 11,  .t  .'>  • 

-  March  of  Xtrx«-s  throuuh 11.  i'M 

Greek  eity  hullt  ni-ar  (.'tcslphon Iil,  4.'irt 

—  fleet  <lffi'au*il  by  f-ennaeherib I,  4 jy 

—  ph^^lciun  Br"nt  to  Pernla HI,  4i>l 

—  MiKeH  wt'leomed  In  PerHla. Ill,  4>£) 

-  temples  Imrneil  by  Persians 11,431 

—  towiiBof  Tarthla Ii!,   41) 

-  tradltionHof  Sardonnpahis 1,  ISS 

GnN" kH  brllK'd  bj- IN'r.Hlan  Rold 11,  ot» 

-  T'^Mt  PiTslan:*  lit  <.'unaxa II,  i'.*") 

-  vlotorl'»UH  ai  J'larjia li,:V)i) 

—  vUrtorlouHUt  Salainls II,  4'.i7 

(Jreon  ruble>«.    .*•«♦'  Enierfilds. 

<»n;jforla  niarrlos  Conrttantlne  IIT IJI.  f»Tn 

fin?yhoundM  eMtt'enieil  in  Mi'dla 11,   ;>i 

GnunlwteH  lostj*  his  son  at  Ainlda.. .  Hi,  Jv-l 
Gubases  H8sast«inat^l  by  Romans 111,  4'iO 

—  hldHslnthe  mountains iil,4*{-i 

—  saved  from  a ssiissi nation HI,  4<o 

—  submltH  to  ChoHHtos  I Hi,  4..9 

-  Kurceeded  by  Tzathos    Ill,  4T0 

Gmbrertor  llre-worshli)ers Jl,  fi3 

(iiila,  the  oriental  siin-Koddess I,  S-.TM 

Giinitra^farantlj  found  In  M^dlrs II,   26 

Gunlanaspa  IniprlRons  Chowro*^;-.  II....  Hl,o:i'3 

GurK»'n(*s  n-tlrt.-s  ii»tr>  I^tzieii. Iii,  411 

OnrKuna^ueee«vls  ]>midaKon 1, 1(8 

GyK«s,  AeecsslfM*  of H,   W 

-  of  livdla.  Kinixi-vsy  of 1.  I'lS 

-  rebels  UKalDst  Asfivrta I.  4Sl 

-  tnkes  Colophon 11.100 

Gyncecenm  oi  the  Persian  court 11,  ;^4i6 


nadrtan  ■ncctetfa  Trojan til,  MO 

—  withdraws  from  AMiyria 111,18 

na«(lAU  dethroned  at  liMuylon 11,  tt» 

ilakniHt^.    bee  Ui-ualana. 

Httlr  and  bearUo  uf  Isab^  lonlana li,  ifiS 

HallcariinMiu  taken  by  Alexander..   U,j:T 

Hull  of  an  JliiniliedC'oluii.na u,  JB5 

IlAllof  Audlcui-e  at  PervepvUic iL,SS^ 

flain/iduu.  the  slto  of  Ecbatuna U,    ) 

Hamaih  atttackud  by  Aafo'rlans. 1,  41i) 

HjiuulUiC-gardcns  In  Amyrtn. i,  Sm 

—  of  Babylon U.]ri,2«i 

Hareem  court  of  BarKon l.  ]Sfj 

llarp  playliiK  InAssyria Lifts 

HorpUK us  succeeds  lioaarea  11,4)6 

Ilaira.  Architecture  of Hi,  JUt 

—  bertleged  by  bept«  Bevenia. IJi,  Uo 

—  beslefced  by  Trujan IH,  l?j 

—  lietrayed  to  the  I'ersiana HI.  3tD 

—  pAiHce  a  Saflsaulan  Biudel Ui.a61 

—  taken  by  Trojun Ill,  177 

HawkluK  a  Perhian  ■uori. lil,6X 

Uozael  assassinates  Ben -hadad. 1,410 

—  suhmitH  to  i::sur-haddon l,  40 

Ifazara\  ou^d  Invades  Armtmla ill,  4M 

riaziiu  rebemaxalust  ABsyrltt. CXB 

Beftftho  oriental  deity 1,71k  Ml 

Houfi-droKs  of  IVrslaa  kings n,sM 

Hecat4>nipylos.  In  Partlilm.; Ul,*^  V 

llelena,  Church  of.  burnt lU.  tV 

HeleiMtfis,  or  uiovable  tov^er  of  attack  111,  SU 

Ueliocieji,  thn  parricide m.  43 

Hellespont  iirldfced  by  Xerzea  I U,  4^ 

HclmetHof  the  Assynans i,atf 

lieraelianus  defeated  by  Zenntala....  111,286 
neiacliusap|M>lntfd  by  PhiUppicos.  lil,4SXi 

—  attempts  reNi^tance  to  Persia. ill,  £8 

—  euUhUliathe  Gck|k>1  as  an  oracle.  HI, SSI 

—  detfutH  Khuiir  l^rz 111,635 

—  def i.'nds  tue  Suru.>>  brldjco Ill,  r<3B 

—  driven  to  di>Kiiair Hi.WJ 

—  ill vAtJi's  Armenia lii.&S 

—  makes  pllgrliuuKO  to  Jerusalem...  Hi.5o6 

—  plunders  Pe.rKlau  palaces Hi.  551 

—  rva««h»-»  Chna'lha^ hi.rS 

—  Mieeveds  rhtH-'O* lii,5il^ 

—  takes  Amlda  and  Marty ropoHs Ul,&!5 

-  takes  twenty  eight  standards Hi,  591 

—  trIfH  to  rcneh  Carthage lli,a! 

-  winters  In  Cappudocla 1H.S36 

II«'n>iioUis,  Assyrian  dates  of 1,37'> 

—  eKrlmatiKl  as  an  authority 1,  X 

—  onsizti  of  Babylon  H,  lU 

n«'n>nsof  Babykmla  descrlbetl 11.  IJU 

it«>zeklah  bi>iiilei;ed  by  S«*nnacherllx . .    1, 4-ti 

—  tivat.swlth  the  envoys 1.452 

HlerapKll.s,  Chosro^  IL  a  guest  aU. . .  Hi,  !f*i 

—  ranMiMied  with  filJver. HI,  4.'i» 

—  t  ikeii  liv  ChoHro<?H  II HI, 518 

Hlei->Klyi»lis  notlfod  In  Assyria 1.23 

II iiToinax  river  loeated U.IG 

Hiilah.  MixiiidH  of L4TT 

lUlLii  t  lays  Uuatain HL  5M 

IIIiiduKtnn  M'arehcd  for  Its  li>amlng.  Iil.  43> 

Uliipi)ph:u;y  In  I'erslan  rell;;i<»n IL  K 

Hli  :i  redur«f  1  by  KahMl Ht,  hU 

llisttuy  and  chronolnKy  of  Babylon..   U,S3} 

—  ofChaUhra,  Dawn  uf L  1"0 

IIilMit^s  coiiqiien-il  br  A>Hyrlaiia WtM 

Hoa,  the  oriental  deltv L  *^*^ 

'•  Hollo  M'SjTia"  dose rlhed IL  UT 

Hoi  wan  taken  by  Sa'ad lU,  ShM 

Holy  Ijand.    .Srtr  ralc.<>tine. 

Iloma  eeiemony  in  Pt-nsta 11. 56;  ML S* 

Homcrlt^s  rliv>  against  AbysKlnla UL-t>5 

Hone.:ty  of  the  Itabyloniaus H.10 

Honorlus,  einpemr  of  th^  West ill,  SM 

Hordfhaunoy  PartM.i  on  thenorth.  ilL   ^^ 
Horniuzkllltd  by  Kaled HL5« 

—  I'arthlauM  defeat/^il  at llL2lt\2ei) 

—  or  llnm-.Kfvrmuz  built. til,  r»W 

Ilorinuzan  l^>ooni<-3nu  Islamite 1U,.W 

Hormlsdas loses  tiT*  throne. HI,*! 

—  Prlne**,  i*u(iili"  ned UL^ 


SKVES  GREAT  MOXARVHIEH. 
BOTmJialM  Prlncp  «eat)«  •■> 


HoriiilMliu  I.  (ucciwkSbf 


_ —    — , ikkMBUbrUia... 

U,aM  ;  iBtRBueniiMi  in  —'—'- 

LLSU    —  laArilila. 

U,  US  1  Id(cii1cbiI'>ii,  a>  b  Hi 
■  I  111  .  1^.1...  iti^Tult  ravlin 


Boriwfl  an  nffi^rlttHji  at  ■■ 


: .  IpUenb'ii  < 


.    U.IM 


dl-uurUvocd Ul.Sua    Inulflctauru'ivritf  UtrUodci ii    d 

liwTnrlu 111.  4:1 1  —  oliaiiirur  III  lilt  Penilaiu UtSU 

tniin 111,9111 1  —  Inwails, tluHuCiT uf. Ii.n,  fi 


I,  U    [roB  UBkniin 


-uT  itMirU. I,iaii  lTi1|SIl&||  ehuiwLi 1,1 

SAmtiIbb uharliiU, LHl.  [rrlicjthiulii  Auirla. 
_M«[lB.;.„^.^ ;j._»ii    -iMlfcilui 1--1,, 


. ^..'t  lUIhvth'it  .... 

.'  ii.  Ill :  -  dnCcu^il  >>y_li|intlullb 

'  "  ■  pspeiHilir  Tamn..., 
liuiKn  |1HU.1>  witu  Hb 
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|J,W!|  Iwll||irilllI.Hvap»tTDiutt 
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arrBBiilBBi  caiu|(wrcd  li^  CJ'nu. 

~- CiiuntrjF  iif  tlw 

—  daff atnl  by  IMiiiu  HntBpiiiii 
HfroBBBi  dfpgiHit  ol  Jenualiil. 
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■id   Jiiwtali an|HiHii»<S  AmrrUaa I,iu 

sr  —  otpuvilr.  nnt. i,  o) 

■"        (^iClvIIjr.sniilul Hm 

CBinlnij  TBInl U.W 

l^lBiil  Hnit to TlhfrrlaA .... 111,1^1 

iEBipri-"lliballil]D|[  Huppi4 ^ISt 

>m  nrvvT  rmillrti  Mialnit  punlall,  a,  U) 

iDuwenicdipdlnl'BnitB ILSH    JnbBnnn dpfrarpd and nnllail UUm 

'^■aari  «nhHHBn II.HU  JohBthBUrrrtrullllMtut^pnii....  IU.KO 

iBdMMilcfrktvd  irfUwSirrlau 111.  W .  .Tiqu tnlu'B  Iw  RMiBBrbeTni. I.US 

iDdlMidtmlBlauof  PeTMidDabMd.  Ul.lWiJonEnrJTi-riibMrUivd II, ul 

lDlliUTlTOTUBlVnilBB«n!Bni II,  JW ^  ValW iHnvrlbHl tl,t» 

—  tract  niDaUETed  bjr  PmlB IK  tU  JovDk.iMiTlBrab.  manured  Id  Panda  HI.  WB 

-Talkjcrflbe. II,  IM I  J«lA7a?«t«d  br  KeeC uliul 

iDfBiitrrartbrRaiiwilaiu Ill,  <M   —  mvnitUr  "MiiuiM 11.1*1 

—  aarrloa  nf  AmjtIii. I,  M  [  Jdtapa  married  (o  AlaxandPr IH,  llT 

iBaorlptlon  or  KFburtaBdncnat II, M   JavSn  naka*  (raatrwUb  Sapor...     '"  '— 

—  or  fliilatli-Pllf Mir  L  ,  '  ■■"        ' 

lHaoMptloal  of  a  tuorall 
IDKCU  at  BabrlDBlB...., 

iBIKUaa  en  Mif  iM«  Ui 


.  ui,4iB    luialim.fhanw* 

.   U.  un  Juilra  InvEili-il  li.T  itoiaKbi-nb 1.4t>.' 

.  IL  a   JiuUtta.aiiilllararTauthoittT 

.  tl.KM   JainJuinainoundoIBabrlDB.. 

L  »>  I  JtfiBB  addNM*a  Ua  Bnuj  M  1 


lll^M 


GENERAL  ISDSX. 
U,  fltt    KobMIL, 


JarotpHii.  Fnrlrcti  uf.  Derlwiul  pui 

Jui>Ucr.Uiiurtnr.lnl\>nl>  

JiuHb  iHwmniv  vmperur ..^ ., .  „ . 

—  bnaka nearrwllh  Pcnia 

—  rHuwii  u  hIum  CbiirniM 

. -i»y  (..  ZmgdM 


wvfRim  Chncrol 
'KnllrMi  Vtux". 

—  nm-nl,  tnvuli 

—  tOB  BenaroL  ta 


49  KoiuiunVclwckA'lirMabMi!: 

^4»  KnnrcikorMvrrok'AU'i^; !!''.' 

l,4Tr  Ku)^Il(.Mua>ulot 

•'*»  lHWr4»,B»lilirdt ,".'.' .'.'.".','".'  .■■.'.'.' 

^1  Kuilnr-Luiuucr.CoDqBHMot... 

411  Kudnr  aOiuk,  or  Ctaiilda^ 


nmttTiixiiiCvi<aiai  Inlw 


Kannulvi  ihIiriiIj 
Emntui  X4IW  iir  B 

KarbuilI.BiiitlHt 
Xuratii'ilaii.klliei 


iiuiKliirltubyiiHi.  .  . 
Iiu.  l;;llti}>  fill"  »ihl 


KliBniuiilii'hlkkeiliwrlliMl.7. 

KbalU  ui-rootnl  liy  Aib^rlaiu. 

Ehaiar  nnr  <>r  Kirtmil 

Ebnura  IiitiiIc  Amipiiln 


Eboridilutf  luian  nr  KuTinic. . . 


■vbehI  Iv  Homiw*..! 


a .  TBTun  C(!rdi<B(  lit 
■nam  Pendan  unp  HL 


IS  ffl!'»T.!,l 


AtUNIiuir...'.'."".7:iU,l'« 
mio  MumdH  NvrUritnar  11,  W 
?*i«l)i]Ft«iiBachvril»....    t.S 

•vtalh«v*n» I.  ft 

H  bi  Eur-tuHldoii. Litv 


:vl.arM.  IwM^'. '."'.'.'.  "1 


—  n(TU|4<iI  tir  Ivnlaiu 111.4(1 

LvnrnlntcuftniiUabTliinlBSa. U.S9 

tl..'Hi;  lAiinlilaadrrciiUBTbrrinDiirllF. U.M 

,  ilH    LefintliuiilefPBliilliyOboHiilall....  I1I.U< 

■   -"jl  LUinnhiiuliWltiiioKMiiiBrlierlb. i.tit 

>l    Llb)'aiiih-a«rt,AniiTpPiiiihH(atbe.   U.4S1 


...l,ISLi9H,i-u'U«irli 


KRvPcnilaiiiiniir  UI.IM   UhuiluilirlaiacO  bJ-fbiMTUfalL..  .  lU.tl' 

laatavv Ill.lia    Unm  u>«l  for  ■■npvr  in  ninhu Ui.Ot 

• III.41V  uiiin>iHtk-t>>iiiuuuriiBCiwKlam....    i.  w 


...l,IR,SI3   -»'>' 

....        1,41T     IJCIDUT 

..  ..  II,     ■   Uiour 


[  Aiwjiil*  ilpiMilbcd.1 
mIiUh  dtifprilwd 


—  elBlDit  Pcnlau 


SKVKX  GHEAT  MOXARCUIES. 


U-CBnthrgpiri" 


ibrCiTHi 

l^dUn  slUanc*  ■BUnU _.... 

—  caaIIUcmi>|;alii*tC)'aurHl.., 


I1.U1    Uaulkklti'M  . 


MkcedDD  ■Dbini&  la  Darliii&ritHpli  I 

UBCodonlu  envon  DUUUHKiM 

—  victory  M  Arbela. 


iTiIbj Cbouoti'i  III 


Hpsnlsi  nt  Ai'f  tIjid  names . . 
KrtnrKiik-iTlelili  to  Trajan  . 
Ibbodr*  and  Sapobcnter  Ar 

—  •XMutEdbr  cUcmktMI..., 

—  HciirMCI^vJplKiiifiHrGbo* 

—  I>k«  Srleurln 

Mfclikiilvsl  krtBAt  Baliylon 


.  'ffl 
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GEXERAL  IXDEX. 


XordUBAB  asuaMinated Ill,  fifi 

Ueruienxrit,  L»eatu  or hi,  46tf 

—  dert«t<Hl  in  Armeuia Ill,  -1 14 

—  rcUev«-s  Petra ill,  4G« 

—  takes  Tcli'plilft Ul,  4f:9 

Kerodaoh,  the  Astiy rlau  f;nt\ 1,  %V> 

MenxlacblUilaUan.  Kiugt^f  Babylon.   11. 2Jli\ 

—  eapturvd  hj  Barcon 1,  441 

—  fllos  to  an  iRluna 1. 451 

—  succM'fU  Elularus 11, 2i4 

—  taken  captive 11,2W 

Merodach-belatzu-lkbl  di-fcatetl. il,  232 

Uerodach-lddln-akhl  accede;*. 11,231 

—  captures  Idols 1, 903 

XerodaL-h-shapik-clrl.  Kei^n  of 11, 2il 

Heroin  or  Bahri'l-Huleh 11. 146 

Ueru  overrun  bj  burbarlan:^ HI,  400 

Uesopotaiuia,  IVncriptlou  of 11, 12» 

—  in vadfKl  by  BellsariuR lit,  441 

—  invaded  by  Sapor  1 111.281 

—  ravaKed  by  Cirus llt,2M 

—  rf<lurt>d  by  Trajan ill.l]5 

—  RlvtTSof i,     5 

—  traversed  by  Cyrus  the  younger.. .   11, 516 

—  'i'lii-o  roads  into. Iil,»l7 

Metal  castlnfTSitf  Assyria. 1,222 

Uetallureyof  CbaldeeanA. i,  (S3 

Hetals  or  Persian  empire 11, 812 

Metal-work  In  babyh^n 11,902 

lUhr-Ha»ls  appointed  regent ill,  639 

—  slain  tybnabr-ltarz 111,MU 

Mihr-Narses  sent  to  Armenia Ill,  406 

Miletus  submits  to  Cyrus 11,  4S!f 

—  taken  by  Alexander 11, 6S7 

—  taken  by  Darius  Hystaj^pls. II,  iSS 

Military  dross  of  liabylunlauK II,  314 

—  dressiof  I'rrsInniJ 11,  o21 

—  urganlzati'  m  In  Assyrlti 1.  2rti» 

—  fMiworof  Itiibyli>n II,  167 

—  KyHti  m  of  Parlhla 111.  iivj 

—  tai'ticd  <if  S.'i.s<anlans ill,  .i{it4 

—  u>iap('S  t,f  A»-yrlan«« I,  S41 

MInirtk*  ni  t  i»r  Assyrians I,  21<» 

—  ait  <f  Persia II. -112 

—  art  of  Karj?' »n 1.445 

—  art.    Sr«  nNrt  B.is-rolif  frt Uil) 

Mineral  pro<Uu-ts  of  Assyria 1, 1('> 

—  protiuctit  of  B.i)jy  Ionia II.  lo7 

—  I>r«»ductsof  Motlla II.   W 

MluoraNof  Chiilda^a I.   2o 

—  of  H('r.-.la II,  att,  .IlL* 

MlniuK  as  a  kk  go  t.'xct  Iv I,  '/Tri 

Mir  adarls  klllod  at  Anatho Ill,  ^iJd 

—  ♦•couples  Anatho Ill,  &  S 

KIriadrs,  the  pretending  eini>*'ror. . .  Ill,  2^3 

—  .Ve  Cvrladet*. 

Mlthpa.  \V.,rshlnof.ll.  421, 427;  111,224,  271.  Sf'S 
MIthrMatr.H  I.,Dt-alhor HI,    J'i 

—  of  »»arthla,  tnH'iMles 11!,   33 

Mlthrldat«-H  II.,  Accession  of. lii.   Ci» 

—  IMath  of ill.  76 

Mlthrlil:it.-3lII.,ft<'i.t'di-.s Ill,   82 

—  exeeut«*(l  bvdrcM.Irs lil,   KJ 

Mlthrl«i:itr.sV..<.tPoiitun— hlHensplre  111,   75 
Mifobi'ti'!*,  t.io  K'>viTnor,  xuuraircd.    II,  4&1 

Slcerls,  l^l:o,  di'-crlbed II.  2i«3 

Mohaninied,  Dcuth  of. in,  ,«.4;i 

—  8UCC«'odt'<I  liy  AlMi  Ijfkr 111.  543 

Mohaninit'flanNiu  fnunUi'd lil.  &4'J 

Mouu»-se8  fl«r«.'8  to  Antony Ill,  H2 

—  luvados  Arnifnla 111,1/6 

Monlt«:;rs,  or  small  crooo«llle8 II,  *  C 

Monobazus  sutvoeds  Izate^ III.  l.Sl 

Monopbysltes  Join  the  Nestorinns.. . .  Ill,  4K) 

Monotheism  v*-mts  Idolatry II.  444 

Mons  Maslu.f,  Region  of 1, 1V6 

Morm-god  of  the  orientals 1,81,850 

Moors  Kubdufd  by  Bell^arlus lil.  451 

Mosellama  *i».i)i,.sps  Abu-bekr. Ill,  f  i3 

Mound  <-f  Np»)>)I  Yunus I.  ■I7fi 

Moundi  of  Ihjbyloula II,  179 

—  of  Hlllah 1,  477 

Moushegh  rules  in  Armenia. ill,  379 

Moving  of  atone  blocks. i,  240 


Mnriiolr,  Temple  of i,   :q 

Mules  used  in  Bub>  luuia 11,  1 '4) 

Mullto.  the  orienttil  deitv 1. 7t.  Sm 

Murgab.    See  PkisurgadflB. 

Music  in  Parthian  ica»u IU,ZS$ 

—  of  the  Habyloiilans. J.  S21 

Mu»I(>&l  iniitnuni  utsof  JL^tyriJi. UJA 

—  lustrauieu:sof  I'cn-ia ii:.£A> 

Htisiclausof  thftAi^syrtai^ i.  «;i 

Muskal  or  3Insi.'bhais  suUiurii i.   :^ 

llusr  in  Kurdiriiau  conquered. 1. 583 

Mustacon  defeatt-d  az;a  rerabmi IL..  4)^ 

Mata«ruil-Nebo.  Acce^blou  oi i.  Se*' 

Mycaie,  Persians  del eateil  ai ii.i^v 

Myiltta,  the  A»«iyrlan  deity i.  :.«i 

Mythology  of  AKf>yrUuu I.  oU 

—  ofChuldie^ i.   -.J 

—  of  Z'lrouKtranlMi u.^^o*.  iSi 

—  studied  in  AH»yria 1.-4 

Kabc-<les  dcrefits  the  lujuiai:.- In.  4UJ 

Nabonadlus  dt-ii-ated  by  C>nu  tcr 

Great 11.24 

—  made  kln^  of  Ribvion il.  2il 

—  stron^tbciis  liabylou il.Sif 

—  surreuder.4  to  L'>  ruh it.  257 

yabouaKbar,  king  of  Bub>  km il,vii 

NabopoIaMutr,  us  a  peace-uakier il.i*!) 

—  betrays  Ai»K\  ria i.  iQw 

—  Death  of li.  241 

Kachoracau  fails  t«>  take  Phu*i« 1:;.  4~  I 

—  punlKhed  for  failure m.  4:j 

—  succeeds  MomitToe* Ili.  4:-.> 

yadlus  succeeds  Nal>onabFar. 1},1SA 

Nahld-Marduk  submits  CO  J^aor-haddon  i.  4il^ 

Nahr-el-Kelb  tablt-t i.  ;:i 

NaYrl  again  Kubtlued J.  a- 

—  trilx'S  deft-atiil  by  Assyrians. i.  .>i 

Kakhsh-I-Kustam.  lower  of i:.  t'.' 

Names,  Habylouhin.  >lt-a:i Ingot 11.  :.^c' 

—  of  Appyrlan  kln^s.  :>lrax:liisof '-.  '•  ' 

—  of  B.ah'ykmlan  tt'itipK-s. L.  J.<» 

—  Per.-lau  and>l«'il»aii U,  *'.:' 

Nana  or  iKhtar.thc  UrifUtai  ViCui.  i,  ;;<■.  V/. 

Naram  Sin,  kinx  of  Clj.;iiia'>a i.\  ^ 

NarscR  alKilcatcK  I'erKinii  thriiue li:.  .>i^ 

—  ascends  the  I hnnn' i:;. ;»  i 

—  conciud<  satniiiv  with IM'NT'let Ian  Ir.  .  T 

—  defeated  bv  Ardiiburius In. .  :v 

—  defeats  Bx-lisarlurt lU.  4<i 

—  defeats  Gulerlus lli.;"-- 

—  made  Kovr>rni>r  of  Kh(>niK«un 11-.  4<>; 

—  occupies EdeKsn i»i.  »■•> 

—  r<tln  s  Into  Ni.-il''-     li'.-v."* 

—  w-nt  to  the  I2asi  by  ^iauii«.e ;;:.  .»i> 

—  suIhIikv]  Arnu-nl:t lil.  .■»^.' 

Nav.'il  g«.T>  I^  e  of  l'erel:inj< ii.  .-: 

Navigation  «.f  the  Ah<yriabs ,.  M. 

Navyof  Xirxes  I li.  ■;■'• 

Nazf-btieai*  dciM >M-d  and  kiiK*d :i.  li -. 

Nebbl-Yuuus,  Mound  <»f 1.  1'  .'.  ;M 

NelM.>,  the  oriental  Mtrcury i. ;  i.  ;oT 

Nebo-bc-1-suad  JijiiiK  iheEUiuitfj   ..       i.  i»l 

—  takes  his  owu  11^- 1. -i-.; 

NeboBlrzI-Kldl    dcfeHttd   by   lUt-ttr- 

haddvin i.  i**^' 

Nebuchadnt-zzar,  Acc»-*cioii  if ti.  -*? 

—  rhara«rti -r  of. i  • .  » ■'. 

—  Deathof n.'j^* 

—  di'f eats  Neco i..  1=  ■  =.  "J*  I 

—  Dream  of n.  :;4;' 

—  Inseriiitldn  of li.  ;>." 

—  Invadf8F4fypt i^.i^ 

—  PaIar«*of ;!..:> 

—  KelKUof .'?.  il 

—  takes  Jerusalem n.  L'l4 

—  takes  T^  re 11. -'  I 

—  Works  bum  by 1:. '.v: 

Neco  defeats  Jorilah ii.  li»'.  J.** 

Xeet:mHh€»  defoats  the  Ter-  ians i\.ZC* 

—  oviTthn iw u  by  CK-hu* li.  .V-l 

Nehaveud  lakea  by  Arab* lii.  .V.^ 

Nenral.  the  oriental  Mart. 1.  «!•,;>' 5 

NerigltRRar,  Palace  of. 11.  2.VJ 

—  tuooeeda  EvU-Merodach 11.  2Ai 


SBVEff  GREAT  MONARCHIES. 


OrwlMlf. 

OkbMs,  (oTWTinr 

Otonm  Imbcil  by  PiMaa 
Oront«B,Huunt  InM^lm... 
Qrontei  rjTrr  i|p>cl1bcil .... 

OucM,tbeitiM)in«l,knii^ 

Octmqiotb*  puucM  Alia  Mloor. 
OtaiH^moooed*  H^buu . . . . . 


aJENKEAL  ISDSX. 

<5»    SMrtBr^oT 


E'O'i'nil.infli'fPiiiar U  .S  iwinliiiiivbrlrnmianl 

sAbtaVtAMyAia*. M   &it:jnliu-.r,niurjuullE  n 

—  ?Balo  lunlau Jl.mS   — ■■frpn^iL 

—  oTthi' HrihM 1,  S'HiilntJainH,r.fMhllA.. 

—  .4  ihe  fanUaiu lU.dE   RajnFrlnTlii-aiiil 


—  ofih 

.Sfymtaiw. 

—  Ml.- 1 

in.'iiti>riirr)iltei-lun 

.■rHabyloM* 

-lla  

r>laPr<>p-r 

K«,«rr, 

•  ■(  Thii  ThlHIidBS  UnvkiL. 

'••^*li>il'<THl>.nrr(nrD.... 

rrUBuuPVitlMn 

^ik"' 

i;Kr"i:^'^^Tr"r.v.v; 

■^»K.ll..llVU.|,.UBf3lIWUB 

1  slain  II  i>iirMiirT>'h 

viln>ilUturii«<r<>iiiiU.... 

i.i,  ITnllni  m  En^t  otu 

-ofM 

-orv 

rllilii 

—  If  V 

r.UIT..por 

"    fS 

~  'Ai'i 

■l-,.!  .■.(I'.i*l:;».:.i|.(r<'. 

i<l  ilni|n!rir<  >■(  A  ->i  rl 

IMJ^iBliiDaltlcof  .'. 
K'.'.i '  -  \r.ifMAbj  Plitlii.-. 

.4N   SBllDjiimdanlnlVn^ii 


lll.%s 


—  mluved  by  Tlxbtli-lllCHT  U. . . 

—  taki:Bbj»«rRim. 


Mil,  thf  Ctialil.-?:iii  (leltT.., 

KuiB,  rhorrh  bulii  sr. 

itaii(tP(VM.lViii:i'>t 

—  ttBiir«iBtna-liui,  ■mcili 
MmailriruvfL'hulJKK  ... 
NwulDmna  rXHilt<><l  (nr  iv 

—  flilrtan'i  ADthicII."!!.".' 


—  r.'ir,>;iiuii.lrr.rnllBn 

-  ui pli.'hHnt»li^  iwm 

y.Znn-t "  VJl-wy'rli.  u'i'ii'ik™.™?.'  .  .V. 
ll<iLi«-4Tnaili.'»r<i;Lti-  ivilm  lllvr...... 


;n 

''■ThT,!!.';.*^.^'".':':-::::-.:::::: 

ftil"*,  I11IIW-.  Wllt-I  III  III"  valaiT, . 

HhiiiJiJivi  Id  n  iinlx-n  vi't 

sZ 

-«trr.T111I- 

B»riirtH,  A.is—liHl  ..f. 

til 

—  iHinKliliKsrltlnliliiialiK'i- 

1 

sSrS«'ii»ii.in«ji"iiii- ■.■;;;;::. 

Ul 

asn'i;K,&w,T.r.':!"' 

I'fI 
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lYUU-blil... 

""sFis 


...l,IM,4M    —  Kellglnn  ut  Iho 

t.ltl  —  ntilB  iDto  •JtriUplluD 

Ii.lw    —  Hiudue  t^pc 

US;  II. ew  ~  (UBKHtkHiUElnvuinl 

I,UK  —  tnkiiDaru.... 

J.«i;  — ttanBUHdlQ' 


-,  ..A    saMt,  Ukm  b;  Iha  P>-n.l 

l.MI  Hiuwplal ciUn ur l>en>lK. 

1,14:1   Naai-HuiiluiiiiiHilnlfilTlerru]!..., 

till    H>ii«.in~nSlleHininMl  ItTlbr. 

rmrrcai-liHlDrXn'XMl  I 


Ul.SH 


h*  "Evlle 


1 1  iNnuf  AntliiCkliK 


HflKirlllM,  pi'iniuniTuy.illniU 
HmuBil  Miinnn'hjr.  MrAnHyrlo, 
Hn'j'illiiniM  rvyniH  fix  miHilM. .. 
MmciBnl  MiiKrunl  by  tlic  l^mlai 

fh-lroiila.  Ihiililluii  or 

—  Iiyniiil  iiy  tAii-aliu 

-~  <iani|i)Hl  br  Hi-bodn 


II.S4 
IlkBi 
lU.  W 


~Ibntalenlcl 
Sniinie  rhart 


uHri^M^raa... 

nlnu  tvnuulral 

Xlentor  llk-<i  tii  Enypt.. 


..  HI.  as 
..IILUl 


—  carrlMJdnimptlT^... 

—  Dntnln  OionBpBr... 

:SK,ft 


t«l 

.    t  » 
,    I,  S 


"ji; 
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Sonnuchprlb  InTadcsromote  Media..   11,  M 

—  lMv«i|,^  Syria. 1.447,453 

--  iuv.'tis  iM'ifliish 1,  4aJ 

—  .MUjt.iry  K^'iiiiirfuf 1, 4'»1 

-  |illliii:i''  JtJUfJi 1,440 

—  iiU!il>.lii'-»  Hitb.YldU 1,451* 

■  -  r;iviii:t"<  Siisinim 1,  457,  4JH 

--  ri>itu<'i-H  Ijlihah I,  4-vl 

--  sl;ilu  hy  his  nnih 1,  4t)H 

—  MUlniilrs  (.  ilii'la 1,  VAi 

—  <^Lii>  liit's  /at^riiri  trlbc'R 1,447,  4;'iii 

—  siii"rfi'il(»«l  l>y  Ks:ir-liii'Uk>u 1.  4<r7 

—  t.iKfs  ASfiiUm 1.41H 

—  t  iKcs  lialtyliiu 1, 417.  ■!.» 

-  tillCt'H  lUld.U'a 1,  iM 

-  tak.sllfth-Kahlrl 1,  4.'»-J 

—  t  iK<'««  Kkroii I,  44i» 

*~^   i«4K^'S  l\U*ci ..•• ••■■•••••••■■•■•••       1|  '11^^ 

—  r!ik(  H  S!'|«in 1,447 

—  vii-tnriourtnt  Khaluli 1,  4M> 

—  I'aln.-oof l,l«l,4ta 

—  ^!»'annin  <»f 1,^5"* 

S<*pLiiniiis  s»'V«Tiirt.  See  Sevorus,  St-p- 

tlllliHS. 

SiMMlniriiN    her  offlKy  At  Eagintan....    It,  15 

StTHu'liurt  t>r  thi>  Pi>r<4iai)  klugH. 11,  ;JU» 

SiThi^itan  pjilnct'd^^vortlH-il Ill,  5('4 

SorKi<^pi>li.<t,  HlHh'ip  (>r.  rHiiAoniri  rap- 

tiv»-*  111,453 

S^T^Ius.  St..  an<U;h'»sn>i«s  11 Ill,  51tJ 

StTji-iit-channliiK  III  tlie  Eimt 11,  ^cj 

"Si'v.-n  l'rllU't'"t"  of  l'rTwl:i ii,.iSi) 

—  S|»;i<r«"*  in  R-ibylon  11, 1'.d 

>.('vciitli  M«»nnn'hy.    .'»'n"  I'lirthla. 

.•m'v  crianU"*  bi'-'lcir'-il  In  Fli>i'f>lu Ill,  1S% 

S!>v.';  us,.\li*Xiiiiilcr.iT«>s.»i'..N  KuphrateKlii.  •i»i5 

-  i|,  I.  at'-ilbv  I'lT.-^iaiis. lit,  131  >«  J 

—  iinp'T'r ill.-JC-J 

—  iiiuni*  r«  <1  I'y  Miixlintn lll.'JNl 

—  |i|'iiiil-- ■*    wmi-ni:i       111. 'J»Vi 

Sim;  11^.  Si'pf  i.uM^-,   Jicvii'-jt-,  Ilat.ra..  ill.  !'.».'» 

—  I- 11  I  111-  I  I. -J  I'll.. n HI,  I'll 

.     (•:■■•>•- i;iij.|ir;.ii-> Ill,  I:*".* 

—  I'ii':i  «■:■ iii,  V-.i 

;l«i- .-.rs  aii'l  v|;i\s  Nk'i-r  ili.  I;r.' 

•  >;ii  ~  ;i  tr'i-  •■  !■>  Arnu'iiia 111.  l'.*; 

—  ',  I. •■•-. ^. •■■„•■  ..r  n.'itra Ill,  !•.•: 

t.i\   ^  !'..i-iv;<?i  hi.  V.'l 

—  I  >■•■' -  .v-;' ■i.-i.i  «•■!  Tii:fl-.        ill.  :'.•! 

S^'.  .r.  ■■.  i-ii"ii  .>r  "  I. .-Ml-:  «»!  th«' KiliKf*."  III.  •J.--I 

sh.Ji-'    I.I-   .i.(|l.\   |i    iM(;iiii.-» lll..'i.'> 

-  .i.iiMf-  .|1.\    I  li.n.|..rf  lll.r..S 

-  ■   ill-      ■I  ■il-ipl".li-t;iM'iir      ijl.  .'ilN 

ni.ir-'i.  ^  tiii-i-.i_li  V:-ii  Minor ;il..ijl 

St:.iJijiu'in.     >•  »■  .-^api'i"  I. 

Ml  :lii  11  r.  iiuiii.-  <I Ill,  IN^ 

S  ...1,1  i!t!  ',  .'I*.  [.ii\  ;  l?\  ,:;mtln(V'i ill,  .■:'■' 

••;--■■  --i  I  iH'il  |.y  III  •  I  i-iiii]ts iil,  .M'l 

■  .!-ii  ;it.-!  iiv  ir«r;i<-ii",>» 1II..V.';. :  j.'i 

■  -  -li-i.  .Hill  riv  Kli.;/.,»r-; III.  ."  M 

ii<-:.'<>!  ..ifts'w  Mil  Hcra.'iiiis ill.  .'i;-'.' 

■  r.-"ill<-ii  rp'-iu  •  ii:il--i-<|tin ill,;"i.-i» 

r- fT'  It  -  f'-i>iii  <  i:i.i.: iil.  .'■;<; 

■  -|.\v,  \r:.i\.-i\.- HI Ill,  :.|i) 

I  i:.-i»  .■.•|im:i.<'M1«< HI.  5.1) 

Si  I  .iiiii'ii'/i-r  I..  <>r  .\-— \  ria 1,  ./o 

si!  :i'iiui'/.«  r  li  .  A<.-'>-^>i')n  of I.  Ii7 

'  ■  ■  ii'iM!-_:i-i  iif 1,  4>'S 

I'.  i;li  .  r I.  Ill 

■i.-«'iii  ir<' I.  lU 

■  .  .  :•..■■. .f I.  Ill 

-■   V  "in.r  i- 'i«--  li:i/.iii'1 1.  Ill 

Sli;il'i;.M.'.'.T  III.,  K.-I'.'il  of I,  J.M 

sii:.;r:'iii  '    r  I  v  .   .\,-«i's.-ioii  t»f 1.  4:;i 

■  r-    (i:'-i-«.  I'liriMiJ.-;:! 1,  4  wi 

SI  ;:i  >!.•.>-.  tif  "li.  TjT.il  '»i:ri  koU I,  S'i.  .-M 

Sli:.!.)'.!,'. ■■^■<!l  I.,  ll.-iL'n  «>f i,3'j5 

Sliiimi/-V:il  ii  .  \<-  i'^-J.iii  of 1,4  4 

-  ll:v;:.i.-  ri»»«  !'-i'la I. -117 

Slii '.!!  ■.•;.-j.il  ar"'-.»l.y].-n II,  l-^T 

S»».'i'j.'.:  r'T-;ia  iV--ti'-r ! I,  :-'.'» 

sli.lt--'!Ml-.  .'..•  ■•r.iM-.r         11,  l.'.i 

S''>:-r.:'il«..    r -Irn.-i-o  >vln«« 11.15:^ 

Sli!.!.N  <  1  tl.c  A-'Vriiiiin I.  M 


ShoxM  constnicted  for  tho  Tl^riH lU,  i:: 

—  of  tho  Perfdau  uavy It.ii 

Sblraz  wine  of  I'erAlu m,  £3 

Shlrln,  wife  of  Chohrui's  II iU.  5a 

ShoeR  of  A.s8vrlaik  klnKf" I. »» 

Slioulders  of  prlsoueM  pi(.'n.M><l ill.  Sir 

Shuhlte  r<-l)«'lIlon  crubht'd i,  ja 

Shusier.  UivaC  dy  kf  at ? . m,  .it 

Sleui-li<iteti,  Snu*nllb  killed  at n.H/ 

StiMiriuti  J'rolmrf.  lli*-  R<iniau  on\x»y..  iii. a-: 

Slddim,  ChaldUiUii  victory  In l.hA 

Sldka.  I:luK  of  Asealou.  traus|i<>rtc<l.     1,4^" 
Sldon,  CitJzi>nd  of.  niassaorcd ij, »! 

—  takon  by  Ri^ar-Iiuddou i.  4./ 

—  yliMd*  to  Sennaolierib 1. 41; 

SldoulauM  burn  tlii'miii'lvodandfaiiil- 

ll«'s II.  .\J 

Slt.*K»»  tai't k'fi  of  Aksv  rluns i,j:i 

-  taotlcH  of  SajiMiulauB ui,  i< 

SIkiu'Th  of  Clinida^au  k  lni$A f ,  \; 

Silk,  an  AHRy rlau  product 1,  u-, 

Mlphluni,  (-Vrenali;.  or  n.^sufo^tiila ji.  ..ll 

SliuplK-iU8  woU'oiiu'd  lu  Porrtla ill.  Lv 

Sin  wrloH  of  Chaldavin  klUKA 1,  ii-.i 

Sin,  till*  oriental  nioon-K(xi 1,  Hi.  :3ji 

SInut r«  >i.'i'.<«.    *SV'C  Kan ur njuctrs. 

sindo  or  Indiin  valley 11.?:^ 

SlUKar.'i,  Dattle  of lii.  :.-i^ 

—  taken  l»y  Maurice Hi,  i?^ 

-  taken  by  8ap<>r  II Hi,  ;t;s 

i  8InJar  runire  In  Aisviia l.  u*: 

•  .SInkara,  i:uln.s»»f,  l«H'ated |,    r.- 

j  sippara  n-servolr  built li,  ?<•'? 

I  Slra,  the  Christian  wife  of  <.'ho8rot'N.  Hi.  .'h- 

SlriMCM  \vln«ls  of  the  Ei»«Jt il.  1"-;; 

■  Slr(i.-s  rrlh'ii*  against  Cho.sroew  11 jji,  .v;.' 

SlriH-s.    .Si'»*  K"bail  II Iii.."i-'. 

SlHyj.'ambl'*.  ihe  tnfuiit  prince H.  ;.; . 

Si.^;irbanr>ii,  rrr>^lans  defi-atetl  at fif,  ni 

■>isaiiranon  taken  by  I^IUariuM Hi,  ,'  . 

Sit  tas  b«c  rays  >lartynii><»llH li'.  i  .< 

-  (•♦■'.•dvi.'S  ih.'inaranifrs nl,  I.,' 

—  drfi'.-iit'iMiy  r.-r>.i.ins  iil.  ,v] 

■  <h-r('iiT«.  til-'  l\r.-i;iMs  in  Aniieida..  ill,  \\\ 

Six  Hiiiniri'l,  <"han;<- "f,  at  Ciiiuixu..    li. .".   » 
sixth  Moiian-liy.     .V««-  I'lirthia. 

suulls  MS  (IrliiklMiscui'S i.  1  :; 

SliiU'lT.-H  I'f  th'*  A.«.vyrifns 1.  'j  ■; 

^Mil>.ir  ih-rrats  r.i'liilialH.-x iii.;il, 

Snii-rdi.n  as>assliiat«'ii  |iy  i>arins il.  t  - 

-  the  liii|)i»«i"r,  l.iiiM   Xiiiipiis .'i.;;- 

Sniynia  t.ikni  by  AlyiMii"« !i.  In; 

siiii!i.-s  .iluiiiihint  ill  >M-.iia il,   ,.i 

S  'a-miis  »'.\p«'lli'.l  Troiii  Aniii-iiia Iil.  J^"i 

n'.;tf'ri'<l  1. 1  Ar;ntnl:in  IhnMu- ill,  !"«■; 

Soir  liiiniiH  r'  i>:i  -  ^A  iii'Titl.*' li. .  v\ 

Snlai-li"ii,  rir>i.iii-.  (Icfcati-'l  at In,  ;■'^ 

s.»l<imi>n,  !''.nii'irr  i<r 1,  "■«>l 

S:iin:i  i-«-ri'ni"n>  la  Ptr.sin ll,;rf»:  li.',  "n; 

-  Wiir-^lilp  In  >b  dia fi.      ■ 

S«i|i!i.'n«'i  iiivailc'l  by  I'l.-r^lari.s  ..   .   .       I;j.  li. 
Sophia.  Knipris>,  and  <'itunt  TlbLTlu.^*  .ii,  ;.  ■ 

Spjir<'tliia.  Oilci-n  of  liif  S'U-,»' il.  nl 

spart  I  and  I'it^I;>  ni:iki' u  triar\ ii    .•  > 

-  n-rii^i's  an  ai.ui'.iiujy  !»•  I"fr>ia n.  .•;.» 

sp»-aniu'ji  vt  tin*  As<:yrion- 1.  O.v .  :.''.-> 

Sr:i!ian;is  <i('f"iited  and  >\:vh\ lii,  1:4 

Sr.Ttira  p  li  .oned  by  I'aryuitis 11.  .1  ■> 

-  f;dt!irul  f)  Art.iXiTXcs  MncUK-n...    M.    > 

-  Kavid  from  txicullou ii.'l) 

Staluis  oi  Assyrians i.-'H 

st'Tility  t'f  M>-di"t  «'XplJiln«'«l i*.     .'1   , 

StIlU'lio,  iiiv  K'cneral.  fe;ircd lii,— 

srii«il-ln-arrT  ^)t  thr  royal  I'harloi i'.  •  '■; 

StrornrJiuUl.s  uf  A-'s.vrl'an  eiitMiu. .«. . . .       j.  ... 

Snl<ldf  of  KhiK  I'rza \.\',: 

Sukhraenipii>yefla«:aln*tEFdilliidiii  s  i!;.  4.J 

-  ndnlsttT  for  Kobad ■  :.»..   i 

Sun  iibils  ns..Ml  in  Babvlou  .    i*.  .,■«   : 

Sun^o. I  of  the  orientals i.  '.'..x".;    1 

Sunflowi  r  n{>>n  a  piTtisiu  ba.»-  r<  lb.  i     lii.  rj 

Su|xr-«tillonof  t.'jeMaj;! il.   U 

Sura.  IvOTiian  victory  at lu.  :-: 

Sureiia,  or  lUdd-nr.irih.d"f  I'.iit'.;  i.     ;.l.  "■.■ 
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J  Inuguln  PwthUUl,  |B 

jiijoi;:: 


i^.rfT"-"-'': 


Tublru  and  iMrllmii^'^rin 

—  (rnUfcwil  by  AHhor-biuil'U 

-  o(  ti»  riiBlaiBWW . 


nnil  PiirtUiioiimiiiknli.'."  lii! 


Tutarn.IxlLK'TaiLexVL'liUiii 

Tkx  cotltKicnri  pueaud  (or  (mtuL  .. 
TuEBlliin  or  intnipi  nCPanlwiWnpIn 


—  orBsliulaBnlirlon..'! 

Tamplm.  Arfhluetancit  Bib^UinLiii 


u>B  bjflbe  1 


-|»1... 


nuDiirKiiH  dBEutMl  bv  JUnwnUuii.,  1 
nieootlAtiu  aniT«ft  ta  o«f«Ba  Antloch  I 

TiMDdan  dotcsM  BhiUito r 

nwoaarT.  at  Siuiirw,  the  tiu<talhiiil*t 
TbmdiMiDiHilM  rcttota  Ctionvta  I. . . .  ] 

—  Ukrat>TChotiB9iu  "/.'."'.'.'..'."'.  I 

—  talUD  by  KnbEil. i 


—  waaacriit  Jiutin. 
TUU*  UMt-ked  by  1 1<  I 
Ji^th-PU—w  t..    S:- 

—  attufct  BubrV'H 
-Docamant  «Sjciii 


Tteluhl-Niiu.,  n.  I  ■,. 
TlcrlHvulRuplii'uci  -  ' 


t.*^ 


-  nliuuird  b^  OpIiFl'iii!!."! 
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GENERAL  INDEX, 


Trajan  pscapenan  earthquake Hi, 

—  iixarche.-^  lulo  AKla Hi, 

—  niarvht'.s  to  I-^lessiu HI, 

—  uu't  tiy  I'iittblaiu  envoys HI, 

—  retUici'S  Mi*sijp<  itniula IM, 

—  ri'fubrd  n  cT'iwu  1 1  ArmcuLi. HI, 

—  »iUi-ceortein»y  Hadrhin Hi, 

—  tak«-s(.'tt'sliihon lil, 

—  tribunal  at  ZurusartHa Ill, 

Trau ■'plant luz  <*aiitivi*  pl.llllJe^.  .1,  A\.i\  H, 

Trao»pur:.-iortlio  reruns H, 

Trt-aty  of  Narses  w  jtU  I;iix:lftiaii. . . .  Hi, 

—  <if  poao«.?<>f  J»r  A.n  ill, 

—  Willi  J«»vltin  ul  imra ill, 

Trc-t.-sriiiiutl  lu  Mt.'dia 11, 

-— of  Assyria 1, 

—  of  I'lTslHrniptr  il, 

TrlatMHttTrt  of  I  ho  IVr  i-lanii H, 

TrllH'rt  Ofi'iipy lutp  I'tTMla  H, 271, 

Tribiinus.  nr  the  rr.'r!>l:iac<nirc Hi, 

Trlbulo  i-jilJ  liy  rrrslaii  satnips ji, 

Trlr  trao«,r<lr»*Wffbl."*lii  Persiii Hi, 

Trinity,  D- ■"■trine  <iftli«* i, 

Trlrfinesof  ibi*  I'LTAiannavy H, 

Trtiirtaki'U  by  A>M  rlaijc 1, 

Turanian  c.'i.->c  or  Pariiiian  nauu.'s Hi. 

—  clxaractiT<»f  BabyUiula H, 

Turkish  onibasRaflitrri  iMiisiinfU HI, 

TurkH  att:ic)c  tho  Li)tittiallt«'8 HI. 

—  luiMihc  OXUH Hi, 

—  iteokio  trade  with  Porsla i\\^ 

—  Bend  an  embassy  to  JuRf  in HI, 

—  uiidfrDixabnl  Invade  r»*r«la Hi, 

Tarp<*iitlne-treeorten:bintli  of  Media  H, 
TuniUf >Iku  abundtint  i]i  IN'rKiu H, 

—  found  Inrarthin Id, 

Tyrants  defHised  In  <*rf«'lc  eltlc' H, 

Tyre aita;:ked  by  AMshur  banl  puL...     1, 

—  retH-ls  tho  Assyrians 1, 

—  taK»'n  by  Ni'l»u«'h<nlncz/ar II, 

Tyrlan  ChiistlaiH  chreati-nnl HI. 

Tzatli  niarrlt'd  t»a  Kuniiui  lady HI, 

Tzathcs  Muv»'*.'ds  CStibazcs  in  I..'izk'a.  iil. 

Uaphrls  Ix-coims  king  of  F-Kypl H. 

--  <irlven  bad:  to  K^yi't II, 

Udlast"S  slays  TcrlTuchinis li, 

irinnianiMiunn  brilM*d  by  Nunib i, 

llniniidlus  >icnds  cnibas.^y  to  Parthia  111, 

Upir,  ^mb;^^sy  of.  t  »  HahyLm i, 

Ur  of  th«'  ( 'haliliM's  lorutfil . . » 1, 

Ur,  tlu' capital  of  kiujf  Urnkh I, 

L'raiilUHWcU  tr.-ati-d  in  Persia HI, 

Uranoj.'rapliy  in  JLilivlnii II. 

Urilaiiiaiu*  MU'ceisl."*  rirliakah 1. 

Urtakl,  C'apturt*  jwid  c—ciip<'<>f i, 

Urukli,  a<'h:iM;iaM  king 1, 

—  <lr».'at  buiMIiii -.oi' 1, 

Urunily*  h  L:»kc  in  Mi'illa. 
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Ur.-loiiius    liis  ri'lvMM'  ri'Ji'«-i.Hl.. 
Urza,  I)<'i-at  and  siiuldL'of.  ..   . 

Ust-rn,  I'l.in  ail  of 

ClvnsiH  <^f  A^xvrlan--- i.::''ii 

Vzzlahdrri'at.  <i  hvTl-luth  riN-sir  II.    1,  i:.".!  i 
YaKabani:;,  .>;ipor)i.  attacks  R<Hi:ans 

at  i;i. 

Vnhalil  8Ul»iiiS!>4 1>>  tlii'  A">..\  nan-* i, 

Vahan  bi-.-ouii's  a  Zim-uu^i  lian lii. 

—  nial:«'.-»  t.rrnisio  rcrsui iii. 

—  rrc«i\  (Ts  Arme;:;  I lil, 

—  vlnilic-.iiiM  hlin>-pif  In  Pi'ivla Jil. 

ValtchadelcnTid  bv  As.-yilan-i 1. 

Van,  hfik««,  AUitni|.«i»f H. 


Varahma  V.,  Death  nf 111.4*0 

—  iKTKecutt.'H  tUi:  ChrlMtlaHM HI.  'd'M 

—  njuteii  Cht>  lamr  Hivailt^rn Hi.  401 

Varaztiiii  t-xeciiifit  Mv>u^h(•^ll iU,  :.71» 

—  -  inauL*  Irlnjr  i»i  Armenia Hi.  JTs 

Var«lan<'H  iu;Mih:wnaT4*d Hi,  It-J 

—  i'Ur»'i.'i'u>  (.M.itarzcH i:i,  142 

Vartan,  tlu!  MiiiuiKunlHn,  flam iii.4<7 

Vasatf  dt  rVai!*  Adrr-Wsminsi> Hi.  4l»i 

—  die  Murzpaii.  di.*M*rt4  Arnieuiu jiI,  iU^ 

VnsrN(;f  iii»r  Cliuldu.'tinjB l,  rll 

\  att-hi*  rf»>i.s  Ir./in  l»iM.sia ill.  412 

Vay  u.  K"d  t.>t  tli«' Wind H,  41i;  ill  5rt;< 

Vet^-tai'l'»  prt»l«K'f*i  »»f  (.'lialilcea i.   24 

Vt'Mf tai»l  'H di'M.TiJx-U  I'y  I{fro.-<UK. H.  1.>I 

—  of  AK««yri  J  I.  IU 

—  of  piThia  riMp./r  H.  ;ii'i 

V'eldl•l^-^!lor  r'M- A«»-vnnn-« i,:-rr.> 

Vi»udidad,Truiihiati<.n  front  the li.  Il» 

Vt'iius.  .11  :>/U.ir«.r  the  fir!i-ntali« l.'.^MLiiS 

WniL-ity  i.ni-'ii^;  lh»»  ivrsi.ins H.  ;<!;• 

Vi'ru>,  I. Uf ■!::».  j «  nt  t'»  rhn  Kuht Ht.  1n'» 

Vvsp.iKiau  -i'  •  iiiifs  tru-Mldof  I'urllila  lil.  !^3 

-  ilerliiKS  !  »«itl  V'>I:i:;aKes lil,l»»r 

Voiru:»l,',  ti..'  iiii|:*-riai  prfii-ndrr 111.  SiH 

Vleen  tiom*" «  i  i>y  l'cr>»lan«< if.  ^W 

VlrtaforiP.'-.sr.  s:.;t-i.*-a|'wirll Hi.;Bfi« 

VitplliiiHiiiJircl;. ..  f..riJi*»Kiipbratei!i,  Hi.  l« 

Vitianns«-xt<'ruiHi:;t<'s  the  Arabs ill. :<>7 

Vizier  of  A><!*y  rlan  fMirt  ?. i.  £4 

V«x*ai»nlary  of  fck-niltlc.-^«irds 1, 174 

Vi>laKa>f>«  1  ,  Ai'e»"«f»iini  or HI,  U** 

••-  and  Vardauesrontt^ud  for  power.  Hi.  \l<\ 

—  calls  a  council iil.  I.Vi 

—  ld.>«  clmraclcr f ij.  \f-l 

-- invajlrs  Ariiicnla ifl.  iv? 

—  ofliTH  aid  ti>  \  cspa.^ian iJi,  lf>« 

-  uuanvl.-*  with  Izatet. t!f,  i.iti 

-  iJcfi'UtM  I'U.'tUS iil.  i.TS 

V<»laKast  s  II..  Aci-cs>li)n<jf 1:1,  1  v.* 

Vola^is«s  III.,  Aoocssiois  of Mi.  l>^i 

—  ili-t'Mtcd  lUMT  KuropuK lil.  V*\ 

—  «-xiH*ls  Jso.i'iiiUR Hi.  ivi 

--  iJi-atn  of*. 

Vol.•l.;.l^^■■i  IV.,  brninu*^  kiUK 

-  Uf.itli  of 

—  c-X|-t  K  liic   K4iii:iiii><  

—  Klii'fM't'd-  d  ii\  l.js  s<>fi-«   

Volai;:!-'*-;'.  V.  and  ArtabiiPiis  ai"<"»'«Ji' 
\'onon»'f*  I  .  A<-'.f«>ii>ii  oi' 

—  ri'lii«-K  ^1  Arriiiiiia 

—  ()Vir;:tk';i  niid  nlain 

\'<-in>ii».'.-.  I!.,  1  lis  s  'US 

Vul,  till)  'lil-::!.!!  .It  !tv 

Vul  '):•!. Ill  in,  of  Mil  y!.  II  s-biliL 

Vul  Ju>»i  11  .  I:"i:rn  oi'     
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